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L1¥E   OF   SIE  JOHN  MALCOLM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SECOND  MISSION  TO  PERSIA. 

[1810.] 

VOTAGIS  TO  BITSHIBX—- MALCOLK's  LITE&ABT  FUBSUITS — ^LINBSAT  BXTHUNE— 

A3>TASCB  TO   SHIBAZ  —  BECEPTION  THEBS— inntDXB  OV   CAPTAIN  OBAXT— 

lftAIXX>LM'8  aOBJiaW — ^KABCH  TO  THB  BOTAL  CA3CV — BIB  HABPOBD  JOITES — 

BKALCOUI'S   BZCBPTIOK  BT  THE  KING  —  DBILUNO  THE  PBBSIAN  ABXT — DE* 

TABTUBX  OF  THE  lOBSIOK— INCIDENTS  AT  BAGHDAD— BETTJBN  TO  BOICBAT. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  JPsyche,  accompanied  by 
tbe  James  Sibhald  and  other  vessels,  put  out  to  sea ; 
and  Malcolm  was  again  thrown  back  upon  his  public 
spirit  for  relief  under  the  depressing  circumstances  of  do- 
mestic separation.*  The  first  day  on  board  ship  was  a 
sad  one ;  but  he  soon  recovered  the  healthy  tone  of  his 
mind;  shook  off  all  vain  regrets  and  repinings;  and 
plunged  deeply  into  literary  work.     He  had  set  himself  a 


*  He  always  said  thai  he  had  be- 
eoaie  a  better  public  servant  since 
Ins  TDsmBi^,  "  I  will  not  allow/'  he 
wote  in  bis  first  day's  journal,  ''that 
bachelors  are  bett^  public  servants 
than  mazxied  men.    They  may  be  on 
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ordinary,  but  not  on  great  occasions; 
for  they  must  be  strangers  to  the  purest 
and  noblest  motiye  that  can  fill  the 
breast  of  a  man — that  of  leaving  a 
good  and  great  name  to  his  children, 
as  a  rich  and  proud  inheritance." 
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task,  and  lie  now  applied  himself  to  it  with  all  his  might. 
His  Political  History  of  India  was  to  be  the  growth  of 
this  voyage  to  the  Gulf.  "  I  am  resolved,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  allow  no  circumstances  to  prevent  my  finishing  a 
work  which  may,  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  prove 
of  much  public  utility." 

But  although  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  he  threw 
himself  earnestly  and  vigorously  into  his  appointed  work, 
he  by  no  means  buried  himself  in  his  cabin,  or  shunned 
the  society  of  the  ship.  There  were  few  merrier  men 
than  Captain  Edgecumbe ;  and  many  were  the  hearty 
laughs  which  he  and  Malcolm  enjoyed  together.  The 
wind  was  for  some  time  very  languid ;  so  the  passengers 
of  the  Sibhald  were  enabled  often  to  go  on  board  the 
JP^yche  ;  and  there  were  many  pleasant  social  gatherings, 
at  which  songs  were  sung,  and  stories  were  told,  and 
jokes  passed  about;  and  every  one  did  his  best  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  general,  stock  of  amusement. 
Malcolm  lived  very  temperately  at  this  time,  took  regular 
exercise,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  Every  morning 
saw  him  at  work  before  breakfast  at  the  dub-exercise, 
walking  the  deck,  and  playing  at  single-stick;  and  he 
wrote  with  exultation  that  hia  figure  had  decreased  in 
girth,  and  the  muscles  of  his  arms  expanded.  The  ship 
made  little  progress ;  but  he  said  that  his  History  made 
more  ;*  so  he  did  not  complain  of  the  delay. 

On  the  26th,  the  little  fleet  was  off  Muscat,  where 
Malcolm  received  letters  which  it  did  him  good  to  read. 
A  packet  fi-om  Bussorah  brought  "  accounts  of  a  glorious 
victory  gained  by  Sir  Arthxo:  Wellesley  by^  land,  and 

*  Writing  at  this  time  in  bis  jour-  knofw  of  Indian  Cottages  and  Conrts.'' 

nal  with  reference  to  his  literary  pur-  It  is  greatly  to  be;  regretted  that  this 

suits,  Malcolm  says :   "  I  oontemmate  book  -was  neyer  written.  It  would  have 

in  my  leisure  hours  in  England  a  l!)ook  been  ^en  more  interesting  than  the 

of  Memoirs,  which  will  be  full  of  dia-  Sketches  ofPenia, 
racteristio  anecdotes,  and  give  all  I 
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another  by  Lord  Collingwood  at  sea/'  Letters  were 
also  received  from  Captain  Pasley,  conveying  intelli- 
gence that  the  account  of  Malcohn's  approach  was  ^^  re- 
ceived as  he  could  wish  at  Teheran."  "  I  have  no  doubt 
of  my  reception  at  Courts"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  but 
I  expect,  while  on  the  road  to  Teheran,  to  hear  of  Sir 
Harford's  confirmation,  and  of  Mr*  Morier's  return  with 
a  letter  from  King  Greorge  to  his  Majesty  of  Persia,  and 
then  my  embarrassment  will  be  complete." 

Leaving  Mr.  Hanky  Smith  to  transact  some  necessary 
business  with  the  Lnaum  of  Muscat,  Malcolm,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favorable  breeze,  sailed  into  the  Gulf. 
But  bafSiDg  winds  soon  set  in,  and  the  progress  of  the 
JPsycAe  was  very  tedious.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Political  History  was  hastening  towards  a  conclusion. 
"We  have  still  a  contrary  wind,"  he  wrote  on  the  10th 
of  February  to  his  wife.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  vexa- 
tious. I  have  one  more  consolation  beside  that  of  this 
wind  blowing  my  packet  to  you,  which  is,  that  my  poli- 
tical sketch  gets  on  apace.  Five  chapters  are  finished 
and  corrected;  and  the  sixth  and  last  is  commenced 
this  morning.  I  begin  now  to  look  forward  with  great 
delight  to  liiat  enchanting  word  Mnis.  The  moment  I 
write  it,  I  will  have  a  jubilee.  I  mean  to  dance,  hunt, 
shoot  and  play  myself,  and  let  who  will  write  histories, 
memoirs,  and  sketches."* 

At  last,  on  the  I3th  of  February,  the  Psyche  entered 
the  roadstead  of  Bushire.  On  the  following  day,  at- 
tended by  all  the  chief  people  of  the  place,  Malcolm 
landed.  After  paying  a  visit  to  the  Governor,  he  pro- 
ceeded, to  the. house  of  Mr.  Bruce,  some  three  miles  off 

♦  He  sent  his  MS.  from  Bushirp  to  oxpreased  my.  hope  that  he  will  not  be 

Sir  James  HiBbckiiitosl^  "  whose  mas-  spai^ifr— that  he  will  anticipate  appro- 

toiy  pen,"  lie  wrote,  "-will  correct  tiie  bation  to  everything  that  he  does,  and 

fadts  with  vhich  they  idjonnd.  I  have  that  he  wffl  make  no  references." 

b2 
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in  the  country.  "  Our  cavalcade  was  very  numerous," 
he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  and  the  uncommon  attention 
paid  to  me  appeared  as  if  that  joy  at  my  return  which 
was  written  on  all  their  faces  was  heartfelt  and  sincere. 
When  we  were  at  the  Governor's,  old  Hadjee  Ismael,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  eighty-two  years  of  age,  took 
the  lead  in  the  conversation.  He  expressed,  in  the  name 
of  all,  their  joy  at  my  revisiting  Persia.  The  Bang,  he 
said,  had  given  a  proof  of  true  greatness  in  anxiously 
requiring  the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  told  him  the 
honest  truth  with  a  bluntness  which  kings  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  hearing." 

All  through  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and 
up  to  the  middle  of  April,  Malcolm  and  his  suite  re- 
mained encamped  at  Bushire.  He  had  despatched  the 
letter  to  the  Eng  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  was 
waiting  his  Majesty's  order  to  advance.  He  appears  to 
have  spent  his  time  between  literature  and  the  chase. 
He  was  working  hard  at  the  completion  of  his  Political 
History;  but  he  was  delighted  to  find  himself  on  horse- 
back again,  and  he  knew  that,  in  Persia,  the  equestrian 
exercises,  in  which  he  excelled,  were  not  matters  only  of 
private  delight.*  On  the  6th  of  March,  he  was  able  to 
write  in  his  journal,  "I  have  written  the  word  Finis  to 
ray  Sketch,  and  am  as  jojrful  as  I  can  be  in  absence.  I 
will  write  no  more  to-day,  but  go  and  make  up  parties 
to  hunt,  and  shoot,  and  ride,  and  revel  in  all  the  delights 

*  The  Persians  hold  good  horseman-  uncomfortably  in  the  saddle.  The  bad 

sliip  in  such  estimation,  that  they  would  horsemanship  of  the  sailor  proToked 

Iiaye  thought  little  of  an  amliassador  some  merriment  on  shore ;  but  on  the 

who  was  not  at  home  in  the  saddle,  following  day  a  Persian  trader,  who 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  occurred  knew  a  nttle  English,  happening  to  go 

when  Malcolm  was  at  Bushire.    The  on  board  the  ship,  said  to  Mr.W , 

purser  of  one  of  the  ships,  Mr.  W -.  when  the  subject  was  referred  to,  "  You 

went  on  shore  to  see  Mr.  Smith,  and  need  not  be  under  any  uneasiness.    I 

was  put  on  the  back  of  a  capering  told  the  people  that  you  ride  very  well, 

A  rab,  only  to  be  thrown  about  very  but  that  you  were  very  drunk." 
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of  idleness."    There  were  a  number    of  active,  high* 
spirited  youths  with  him,  who  rejoiced  to  serve  under  a 
master  as  fond  of  sport  as  themselves.     It  was  his  plea- 
sure, as  he  felt  it  was  his  duty,  to  train  them  for  Oriental 
travel;  and  when  any  of  them  made  an  excursion  into 
the  interior  for  purposes  either  of  business  or  pleasure, 
he  sent  them  forth  slenderly  equipped,  and  especially 
exhorted  them  against  the  use  of  knives  and  forks.     All 
sach  emblems  of  Western  civilisation  were  to  be  denied 
to  men  who  were  in  training  for  Eastern  heroes.    There 
were  some  noble  specimens  of  manhood  among  them. 
Among  others  was  an  artillery  officer,  little  more  than 
e^hteen  years  of  age,  whose  gigantic  stature  was  the 
wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  Persians.*     The  fame 
of  young  Lindsay's  proportions  reached  far  into  the  inte- 
rior. When  the  bearer  ofMalcolm's  letters  to  the  King  and 
the  Prince-Begent  reached  Shiraz,  the  latter  was  eager 
in  his  inquiries  about  the  ^^  tall  man."    The  messenger, 
after   satisfying  the  Prince's  inquiries,  told  his  Eoyal 
Highness,  that  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  was,  that  al- 
though seven  feet  high,  he  was  only  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
and  might  grow  another  cubit.     One  morning,  as  Mal- 
colm was  sitting  in  his  tent,  he  was  delighted  by  hearing 
a  Persian  call  out  to  one  of  Lindsay's  servants,  "  Is  your 
cUUe-tree  asleep  or  awake?"    We  may  be  sure  that 
there  was  no  want  of  laughter  in  camp  at  this  figure  of 
speech,  and  need  not  question  that  the  Envoy  laughed 
the  loudest  of  the  party. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  Malcolm  received  intelligence  to 
the  effect  that  his  Mehmendar,  or  entertainer,  had  been  ap- 
pointed  in  the  person  of  a  nobleman  of  rank,  who  was  then 

♦Lindsay—afterwards   Sir  Henry  He  distinguished  himself  by  many  acta 

Lindsay  Bethune— with  better  fortune  of  heroic  gallantry,  which  caused  him 

than  some  of  his  comrades,  lived  to  a  to  be  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  a 

ripe  old  age.    The  greater  part  of  his  veritable  Roostum — not   in  stature 

life  was  spent  with  the  Persian  army,  alone. 
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on  his  way  down  to  Bushire.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
made  his  appearance,  and  was  received  in  a  distinguished 
manner  by  the  English  Envoy.  But  Malcolm  would  not 
commence  his  march  to  Teheran  until  he  had  received 
an  answer  to  the  letters  which  he  had  forwarded  to  the 
King.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  new  friend — a 
young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  polished 
manners;  and  there  was  every  chance  of  continued 
harmony  between  them.  He  was  assured,  too,  that  the 
King  was  delighted  at  his  approach,  and  would  welcome 
his  old  friend  with  demonstrations  of  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion and  respect.  The  Prince-Regent,  too,  who  ten 
years  before,  by  asserting  imjustifiable  pretensions,  had 
compelled  Malcolm  to  contend  manfully  for  the  support 
of  his  ambassadorial  dignity,  now  mindful  of  the  past, 
addressed  him  a  letter  in  the  style  of  an  equal.*  The 
preparations  for  the  march,  therefore,  were  commenced 
with  good  heartf  in  spite  of  the  embarrassing  intelligence 
of  Jones's  movements,  which  came  in  from  time  to  time 
to  perplex  and  annoy  Malcolm  ;  and  when  at  last,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  the  firman  of  the  King  of  Kings  was  received, 
with  becoming  pomp — ^the  "  tall  man"  firing  a  royal 
salute,  the  escort  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and 
Malcolm  pressing  the  letter  to  his  forehead  and  his  lips 
— ^much  did  not  remain  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
equipment  of  the  Mission.  A  week  afterwards  they 
commenced  their  march  for  the  Persian  capital. 

*  That  is  a  Moanualeh,  not  a  Fir-  is  made  a  peer.    He  deserres  a  duke- 

man.    See  emte,  vol  L,  p&^  113.  dom.    I  also  see  with  joy  that  your 

+  THiilst  Malcolm  -was  busying  him-  father  is  to  be  rewarded  oy  beinff  made 

self  with  these  prepaiations,  mtelli-  a  baronet  for  the  eminent  gaUaatiy 

gence  of  the  yictoiy  of  Talavera  was  and  good  condact  he  displayed  on  the 

received  at  Bushire.    On  many  ac-  glorious  field  of  Talayera.    How  for- 

counts  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  tunate  your  father  has  been  in  having 

him.    "I  have  just  read,"  he  wrote  such  an  opportunity  of  disti       '  '^'~~ 


in  the  journal  kept  for  his  wife,  "  that    himself,    liow  different  is  my  lot. 
my  noble  friend,  l3ir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
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Travelling  often  more  than  tvrenty  miles  in  the  day, 
they  approached  IShiraz  on  the  27th  of  April.  The 
Chief  Minister  of  the  province  ivent  out  to  greet  the 
English  Envoy,  -and  to  conduct  him  to  the  presence  of 
the  Prince-Regent.  Malcolm  entered  the  city  in  great 
*state.  The  cavalcade  was  an  imposing  one.  Lindsay, 
with  his  galloper-guns,  and  the  escort  of  European 
dragoons,  excited  the  bomidless  admiration  of  the  Per- 
mans,  and  contrasted  not  unfavorably  with  the  more 
Oriental  components  of  the  show.  AU  the  principal  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  Government,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
met  the  British  Mission  as  it  advanced.  About  a  mile 
fiiom  the  dty,  Malcolm's  canvp  had  been  pitched  on  an 
eminence  near  the  gardens  of  the  vice-regal  palace.  There 
he  and  his  suite  dismounted,  embraced  the  Persian  officers, 
ted  them  to  a  tent,  and  regaled  them  after  the  usual 
&8hion  with  pipes  and  coflfee.  All  seemed  rejoiced  to 
see  him,  and  many  welcomed  him  as  an  old  Mend. 

On  the  following  day  the  Prince-Regent  received  him 
with  graceful  courtesy  and  kindness.  When  ten  years 
before  they  had  met  at  Shiraz,  the  Prince  was  a  mere 
boy,  and  therefore  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  officers  of  his  Court.  He  Jiad  now  grown  into  a 
man  of  a  lovety  person  and  engaging  manners,  polished, 
and  yet  frank ;  and  altogether  of  a  bearing  and  de- 
meanour such  as  inspire  confidence  and  affection.  He 
d^lored  what  he  called  the  necessities  of  state,  which 
had  compelled  him  two  years  before  to  discourage  Mal- 
colm's advance  into  the  Persian  territory ;  declared  that 
both  he  and  his&ther  had  been  pained  by  the  sudden 
retirement  of  their  old  friend,  and  were  now  as  much 
rejoiced  at  iis  presence  as  they  were  before  grieved  at 
his  departure.  And  these  good  words  he  supported  by 
continual  acts 'of  courtesy  and  kindness.    The  Mission 
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was  received  with  all  honor.  The  Prince  and  his  Mi- 
nister* invited  Malcolm  and  his  associates  to  imposing 
reviews  by  day  and  sumptuous  entertainments  by  night ; 
and  for  some  Uttle  time  there  was  nothing  but  gaiety  and 
merriment  and  common  joy. 

But  a  shadow,  and  a  dark  one,  soon  passed  over  Mal- 
colm's happiness.  On  the  6th  of  May  he  received  in- 
telligence that  two  of  the  officers  of  his  suite  had  been 
barbarously  murdered  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Mission  at  Bushire,  Malcolm  had 
despatched  two  officers  in  advance  to  Baghdad  and  two 
to  Bussorah,  with  instructions  to  join  him  on  the  road  to 
Teheran.  To  the  former  place,  Captain  Grant  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fotheringham  had  been  sent;  to  the  latter,  Cap- 
tain Macdonald  and  Lieutenant  Monteith.  They  went 
in  search  of  information  relative  to  the  countries  through 
which  they  travelled.  Our  want  of  geographical  in- 
formation relative  to  the  frontier-lands  of  Persia  and 
Turkey  had  been  seriously  felt  in  all  our  considerations 
of  the  means  of  defence  against  the  advance  of  an  Euro- 
pean enemy;  and  Malcolm  determined,  that  if  he  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  he  would  add  something  to  our  avail- 
able stores  of  knowledge.  He  was  accompanied  by  men 
eager  to  venture  upon  imtrodden  fields  of  enterprise  and 
inquiry;  and  he  boasted  that  he  was  turning  his  young 
friends  into  expert  travellers.  When,  therefore,  intelli- 
gence reached  him  that  Captain  Grant  and  Lieutenant 
Fotheringham  had  been  murdered  on  their  way  from 
Baghdad,  the  grievous  tidings  smote  him  to  the  heart. 

From  the  account  which  Malcolm  received,  it  appeared 
that  the  ill-fated  gentlemen,  on  leaving  Baghdad  about 

*  The  minister  was  Mahomed  Neb-  (which  he  used  as  a  pretext  for  ad- 
bee  Khan,  brother-in-law  of  Hadjee  vancing  certain  pecuni^?  claims  of  his 
Khalil  Khan,  who  was  killed  at  Bom-  own),  but  had  been  coIoIy  reoeiyed  by 
bay.  Nebbee  Khan  had  afterwards  Sir  George  Barlow.  He  was  little 
been  sent  to  India  on  a  friendly  mission  better  than  a  sordid  adrentorer. 
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the  end  of  March,  determined  to  proceed  by  a  different 
route  Gcom  that  which  Malcolm  had  indicated.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Rich^  represent  that  the  road  lay  through  a 
defile  infested  by  a  robber-gang,  under  the  command  of 
a  notorious  chie^  Captain  Grant  laughed  to  scorn  all 
idea  of  danger ;  he  sought  no  advice,  and  he  would  take 
none.  He  had  accompanied  Malcolm  ten  years  before 
on  his  first  mission  to  Persia,  and  had  penetrated  into 
unexplored  parts  of  the  country.  This  had  given  him 
confidence  in  himself;  and  he  said  that  one  who  had 
travelled  through  Mekran  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
countries  which  he  was  then  about  to  explore.  He  had 
taken  with  him,  too,  contrary  to  the  system  which  Mal- 
colm took  so  much  pains  to  enforce  upon  his  assistants, 
a  large  amount  of  baggage,  including  "  a  showy  tent," 
and  a  numerous  retinue  of  people.  Against  this  also 
Mr.  Bich  remonstrated  in  vain.  Grant  and  his  party 
started;  and  so  little  pains  did  he  take  to  secure  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  followers,  that  he  left  the  Resi- 
dent in  a  state  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  route  which 
he  intended  to  take.t  The  consequences  of  this  im- 
prudence might  be  foreseen.  On  reaching  the  defile,  he 
was  met  by  the  robber-chief  and  a  party  of  horsemen. 
Theyprofessed  friendly  intentions,  and  persuaded  Grant 
and  his  fiiends  to  alight  and  refresh  themselves.  Then 
they  fell  upon  the  travellers.  Grant  was  shot  dead  as 
he  attempted  to  regain  his  horse.  The  rest  were  seized 
and  carried  about  prisoners  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  Kelb  Ali,  the  robber-chief,  separated  the  Christians 
fix>m  the  Mussulmans,  and  suffered  the .  latter  to  depart. 
Then  the  Christians  were  brought  forth  to  the  sacrifice. 

•  Mr.  Kich  (a  Bon-in-law  of   Sir  f  Mr.  Rich  bad  prociured  (rom  the 

James  Mackintosh),  a  young  gentle-  Pacha  all  the  necessary  orders  to  Bccuie 

man  of  extraordinary  attainments,  was  Captain  Grant  a  safe  passage  by  a  dif- 

tben  Besident  at  Baghdad.  ferent  route. 
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Mr.  Fotheringham  and  three  -Armenian  servants  were 
placed  in  a  row,  .and  asked  whether  they  would  become 
Mussulmans  or  die?  They  preferred  death  to  apostacy; 
and  one  after  another  they  were  shot  dead  upon  the  spot. 
How  deeply  Malcolm  felt  this  misadventure  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  entries  in  his  private  journal. 
He  asked  himself  again  and  again  if  it  had  been  caused 
by  any  imprudence  of  his  own.  His  understanding  told 
him  that  it  had  not ;  but  his  heart  reproached  him  all 
the  same.  In  the  fulness  of  his  sorrow  he  even  lamented 
the  faculty,  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  of  inspiring 
others  with  enterprise  and  zeal  : 

**  May  6.— rl  have  this  moment  (he  wrote)  been  shocked  be- 
yond expression.  Poor  Grant  and  Fotheringham  are,  I  fear,  mur- 
dered on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  by  a  body  of  thieves.  I  cannot 
enter  into  any  account  of  this  horrid  event — ^my  feelings  are  too 
acute.  Though  I  have  only  obeyed  my  orders,  I  am  quite  mise- 
rable ;  and  however  conscious  of  only  having  done  my  duty,  and 
that  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  guard  against  what  has  happened, 
I  cannot  but  think  at  times  that  I  am  to  blame  in  having  de- 
tached them ;  and  yet  God  knows  I  had  every  ground  to  believe 
that  there  was  hardly  any  risk  in  their  journey,  and  I  hoped  much 
valuable  information  would  be  obtained.  Grant  is  a  real  public 
loss.  He  was  a  man  of  zeal,  courage,  enterprise^,  and  knowledge ; 
and  Fotheringham  gave  promise  of  being  a  most  excellent  officer. 
There  could  not  be  a  finer  or  better  young  man  in  the  world. 
Poor  fellows,  I  must  yet  cherish  a  faint  hope  that  the  report  of 
their  death  is  imfounded. 

"  May  7. — I  passed  a  wretched  night,  thinking  of  my  poor 
friends.  The  safe  arrival,  this  morning,  of  Macdonald  and  Mon- 
teith  (whose  journey  I  had  always  accounted  much  more  danger- 
ous than  the  other),  gave  me  some  consolation;  but  still  I  am  bw 
and  aflKcted.  I  mean  to  despatch  Frederick  and  Mahomed 
Hussan  Khan  to-morrow  to  go  to  Baghdad  by  the  road  of 
Xermanshah.  They  wiU  collect  information  on  the  w^,  and 
give  it  to  Mr.  Rich,  to  whom  I  shall  give  them  letters.  The 
murder  was  perpetrated  within  three  or  four  stages  of  Saghdad, 
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and  of  coune  in  .the  Penion  tenitorieB.  The  King  of  Persia  pie- 
tends  the  most  violent  rage,  and  has  sent  to  demand  the  mur- 
derers, threatening  to  attack  Baghdad  if  they  are  not  given  np. 
He  will  use  this  occurrence,  as  he  has  some  of  a  similar  nature,  to 
extort  money  from  the  Pacha.  lam  indifferent  to  their  efforts. 
They  cannot  restore  my  friends. 

"  31ay  €. — On  referring  to  my  instructions  to  Captain  Ghrant, 
I  find  that  I  not  only  instructed  him  to  delay,  but  to  abandon  his 
journey,  if  attended  with  any  serious  risk.  But  it  is  evident  that 
he  thought  there  was  none,  and  his  confidence  has  been  his  de- 
struction ;  for  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  account  I  have 
received  to  prove  tliat  his  plans  were  betrayed  by  some  native 
whom  he  incautiously  trusted;  and  the  baggage  which  he  carried 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  was  no  doubt  the  object  of 
plunder.  Frederick  and  Mahomed  Hussan  Khan  go  off  to-morrow 
for  Kermanshah,  to  learn  all  the  particulars  they  can  of  this  horrid 
transaction.  It  is  honorable  to  the  gentlemen  of  my  family  to 
state  that,  since  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  all  those  who  could 
be  so  employed  have  shown  the  most  anxious  desire  to  proceed 
direct  to  Kermanshah,  or  in  any  other  direction.  While  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  spirit  which  animates  them,  I  almost  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  inspiring  men  with  a  zeal  and  attachment  that  leads 
them  to  the  cheerful  encounter  of  any  danger.  In  short,  I  am 
not,  I  fear,  composed  of  those  materials  which  are  necessary  for  a 
public  character.  Warm  feelings  should,  I  suspect,  form  no  part 
of  the  compound.*' 

Beside  a  real  heart-trouble  like  this,  .all  other  vexa- 
tions were  insignificant,  else  the  Envoy  might  have 
been  annoyed  by  the  old  diflBculty  of  the  present- 
giving,  which  now  intruded  itself  upon  him  even  more 
distressingly  than  during  the  time  of  his  first  mission. 
Sir  Haifbrd  Jones  had  done  much  to  increase  the  fever 
of  cupidity  which  Malcolm  hinKself  had  excited  ten  years 
before  by  the  prodigality  of  hie  gifts.  There  was  this 
diflEerence  between  the  two:  Malcolm  had  distributed 
costly  presents,  but  they  were  commodities  which  he 
had  taken  with  him  'from  India,  and  were,  fiar  the  most 
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part,  specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
tries under  British  rule.  They  were  symbols,  as  it  were, 
of  the  greatness  of  our  nation,  and  did  more  than  gratify 
the  avarice  of  the  recipient.  But  Sir  Harford  Jones  had 
openly  given  money.  On  one  occasion  he  had  served  up  a 
bill  for  50,000  piastres  on  a  tray.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Malcolm  found  the  courtiers  of  Persia  hungering  and 
howUng  after  British  gold.*  "  These  people,"  wrote  Mal- 
colm, "  are  like  ferocious  animals,  who  have  once  tasted 
blood.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  them.  They  cry  out  for 
money  as  shamelessly  as  if  it  were  their  natural  food.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  come  to  very  high  words,  and  no 
doubt  have  excited  much  disgust.  I  mean  to  give  a  present 
of  varieties  of  nearly  half  the  amount  Sir  Harford  Jones 
did;  and  I  have  written  to  the  Minister,  that  unless  I  am 
assured  it  will  be  well  and  graciously  received,  I  will  not 
send  his  Koyal  Highness  the  value  of  a  single  farthing." 
The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  present  graciously  accepteci. 
But  if  Malcolm  was  less  free  in  giving  than  Sir  Har- 
ford Jones,  he  was  also  less  free  in  receiving.  Whilst  at 
Shiraz,  it  was  secretly  intimated  to  him  by  the  Minister 
that  a  valuable  present  of  jewels,  suited  to  a  lady  of  rank, 
would  be  given  to  Mrs.  Malcolm.  The  Ambassador 
started,  and  was  about  to  make  an  indignant  answer  ; 
but  checking  himself,  he  merely  said  it  was  not  his  custom 
to  receive  such  presents  either  for  himself  or  his  wife. 
"  Tell  your  master,"  he  added,  to  the  astonished  mes- 
senger, "  that  when  I  was  at  Mysore,  the  Minister  there 

*  In  an  official  letter  to  Mr.  Edraon-  yet  informed  of  the  amoont  of  similar 

stone,  Malcolm'wrote :  "  His  Lordship  disbursements  at  Teheran ;  but  I  al- 

(Minto)  will  judge  of  the  extent  to  ready  know  that  a  considerable  sum 

which  their  ayarice  has  been  excited^  was  given  to  the  Kinff,  that  a  very 

when  I  state  that,  independently  of  ar-  large  sum  was  promised  to  the  Ameen- 

ticles,  the  amount  of  cash  ^ven  by  oo-dowlah,  and  that  Meerza  Sheffee  has 

Sir  Harford  Jones  to  the  Pnnce  and  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  piastres 

the  officers  of  this  petty  Court  was  a  month  settled  upon  him.'* 
about  two  lakhs  of  piastres.  I  am  not 
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would  gladly  have  heaped  costly  presents  upon  us  ;  but 
instead  of  this,  on  my  persuasion,  he  made  a  fine  new 
road,  that  was  much  wanted,  and  dedicated  it  to  Mrs. 
Malcolm.  Such  are  the  presents  I  like."  No  man  ever 
had  larger  opportunities  of  enriching  himself  in  this  way ; 
but  he  went  through  life  with  hands  clean  as  a  babe's. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Malcolm  and  his  suite  departed 
from  Shiraz  with  all  honor,  and  commenced  their  march 
towards  the  Persian  capital,  well  pleased  with  the  enter- 
tainment they  had  received.  The  journey  onwards  is 
remembered  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  pleasure  by  the 
few  survivors  of  the  party.  Not  far  from  Shiraz,  they 
were  joined  by  the  King's  story-teller,  who  amused  them 
with  the  recital  of  Oriental  romances  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Many  of  these 
stories  found  their  way  into  Malcolm's  journal,  and  were 
treasured  up  tenaciously  by  a  memory  that  never  failed.* 
Some  he  had  heard  before  during  his  first  sojourn  in 
Persia,  and  had  narrated  during  the  intervening  ten 
years  at  various  times  and  places,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  infinite  variety.  Great  soldiers,  little  children, 
and  gentle  maidens,  had  been  equally  delighted  by  them. 
They  had  made  Arthur  Wellesley  laugh  in  the  Mahratta 
camp;  they  had  made  Johnny  Wainwright  happy  during 
the  tedium  of  a  voyage  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and 
they  had  won  a  smile  from  the  lips  of  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell,  as  he  sat  behind  her  on  an  elephant,  in  the  course 
of  that  memorable  journey  to  Mysore  out  of  which  had 
arisen  the  great  happiness  of  his  life. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  Mission  quitted  Ispahan,  and 
marched  onwards  by  stages  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
a  day.f    Everywhere,  as  they  advanced,  they  were  re- 

*  Some  of  them  will  be  found  in  f  Sometimes  they  made  as  much  as 
his  >aiw/<?too/P«w,  the  most  popular  forty  miles  a  day,  or  rather  niarht. 
of  all  Malcolm's  works.  "  We  marched  last  night,"  wrote  Mai- 
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ceived  with  honor,  and.  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
chief  people  of  the  country.  As  they  approached  the 
capital,  Malcolm  began  anxiously  to  consider  the  embar- 
rassments which  lay  before  him.  Sir  Hiarford  Jones,  the 
Crown  Ambassador,  was  there.  What  was  to  be  done 
to  prevent  an.  unseemly  colliaon  between  the  two  autho- 
ritiea?'  Jones  was  chafing  under  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  Jfrom  the  Indian  Government^  which  had  written 
him  stinging  letters,,  dishonored  his  bills,  and  endea- 
voured by  every  means  to  cast  discredit  upon  his  pro- 
ceedings. His  time  seemed  now  to  have  come.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
Court  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  Malcolm  was  only 
the  representative  of  a  Viceroy — of  a  servant,  in  fact, 
of  the  Crown*,  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  fix)m 
this  eminence  of  official  position  he  had  the  means  of 
grievously  annoying  and  embarrassing  the  representative 
of  the  Governor-General  j  and  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  predicate,  from  the  general  character  and  particular 
I  temper  at  that  time  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,  that  he  would 
'  employ  these  means  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and 
endeavour  to  humiliate  Malcolm  and  his  Mission.  Nor 
was  such  retaliation  only  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
the  weakness  of  human,  nature.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  duty 
of  the  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  of  that  Court,  and  to  assert,  on  every 
occasion,  the  supremacy  of  his  ambassadorial  character. 
The  Indian  Government  had  certainly  exerted  itself  to 
blacken  the  face  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Persian  Court ;  and  Jones  may  now  have  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  that  he  was  vested  with 

colm  on  the  10th  of  Jane^  '*  at  eisht  paces  are  rather  pleasanter  than  a 
o'clock^  and  reached  onr  ground  this  horse's,  and  at  night  the  mule  is  gene- 
nroming  abont  seyen— the  distance  rally  preferred,  as  being  more  sure- 
being  full  forty  miles.  I  rode  a  mufe  footea."  They  generally  commenced 
almost  the  wnole  night,  and  think  its  their  march  at  eight  o'clock  at  nig^t. 
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au&ority  higher  t^an  any  that  could  be  conferred  by  the 
Gtovemor-General  of  India,  There  were  two  ways  of 
doing  this,  and  Malcolm  had  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  Crown  Ambassador  would  choose  the  more  unseemly 
and  vexatious  of  the  two. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  the 
heats  and  animosities  of  the  actual  contest  had  subsided, 
Malcohn,  who  was  a  man  of  a  generous  temper  and  for- 
giving natui>e,  admitted  that  there  were  allowances  to  be 
made  for  Sir  Harford  Jones  on  the  score  of  the  position 
he  held.  But  the  strife  was,  at  this  time,  very  keen; 
and  not  only  did  Malcolm  and  his  suite,  but  Lord  Minto 
and  the  members  of  his  Government,  attribute  all  the 
embarrassments  which  beset  them  in  the  course  of  the 
contest  to  the  littleness  of  Jones's  personal  character. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  private  sentiments, 
.Maloolm  now  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  their  practical 
suppression.  He  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  any  personal 
irritation  to  interfere  with  the  paramount  claims  of  the 
public  service.  He  knew  that  any  open  collision  would 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  both  the  BLing's  and  the 
Company's  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  and 
he  determined,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  meet  Sir  Harford 
Jones  with  a  semblance  at  least  of  harmony.  To  this 
end  he  despatched  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Mission* 
in  advance,  to  communicate  personally  with  Sir  Harford 
Jones  respecting  the  forms  to  be  observed  on  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Envoys  at  the  Persian  Court,  and  desired 
him  to  teU  the  Crown  Ambassador  that  General  Malcolm 
"  hoped  he  would  see  the  propriety  of  their  meeting  as 
countrymen,  and  saving  at  least  outward  appearances." 
"The  bad  impressions,"  he  added,  "which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  public  ojficers  of  the  same  nation  acting  to- 

*  Dr.  Jukes.    He  bad  been  for  some  time  at  Teberan,  and  bad  joined  Mal- 
colm's camp  on  tbe  march. 
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wards  each  other  as  enemies,  are  too  obvious  to  be  in- 
sisted upon.  I  bade  Jukes,  therefore,  to  inform  him  that 
I  was  so  conscious  of  this  being  the  line  which  every  con- 
sideration of  public  duty  dictated,  that  I  had  banished 
all  private  feeling  from  my  mind.  I  did  not  think  of 
what  had  passed,  and  would  pay  Sir  Harford  Jones  a 
visit  on  the  day  I  reached  Camp,  provided  I  was  assured 
of  his  meeting  and  returning  this  advance  in  a  manner 
which  both  my  public  situation  and  private  character 
gave  me  a  right  to  expect.  He  might,  I  desired  Jukes 
to  say,  apprehend  no  collision  of  political  opinion,  for  I 
should  not  open  my  lips  on  the  subject,  nor  assume  with 
the  Persian  Court  any  duty  beyond  that  of  being  the 
officer  empowered  by  the  Indian  Government  to  execute 
such  parts  of  the  preliminary  treaty  as  related  to  the 
employment  of  its  resources.  That  power  I  must  exer- 
cise until  I  hear  further  from  England  o*r  India ;  but  even 
in  its  exercise  I  should  accommodate  myself  as  much  to 
Sir  Harford  Jones's  wishes  and  opinions  as  I  possibly 
could." 

Jukes  departed  charged  with  this  message  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Malcolm,  earnestly 
desiring  that  nothing  might  occur  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
the  assurances  of  his  messenger,  wrote  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  might  be  shown  to  Sir  Harford 
Jones  or  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite : 

Mr  DEAB  Jukes, — ^I  have  learnt,  since  coming  to  my  ground, 
from  a  traveller,  that  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  to  reach  the  royal 
camp  to-day.  I  have  instructed  you  how  to  act  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  event.  I  need  hardly  repeat  my  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  one  upon  which 
I  have  not  a  private  feeling,  for  at  such  a  moment  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  the  public  interests,  which  must  be  injured  by  the 
spectacle  of  two  public  officers  of  the  same  nation  quarrelling  in 
this  country.    I  am  ready  and  desirous  to  pay  Sir  Harford  Jones 
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every  attention  that  is  due  to  him  as  Envoy  from  his  Britannic 
Majesty  at  the  Court  of  Persia;  but  I  must  assuredly  be  recognised, 
till  further  orders  are  received  from  England  or  India^  as  a  public 
officer  whom  the  Indian  Government  has  deputed  to  perform  the 
stipulations  of  the  preliminary  treaty  on  all  points  that  relate  to 
the  disposal  of  its  resources;  but  even  on  this  point  I  am  ready 
to  attend  to  the  suggestions  and  opinions  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  as 
far  as  I  can  in  consistency  with  the  instructions  of  the  authority 
under  which  I  act. 

It  appears  certain  that  orders  from  England  written  subsequent 
to  the  knowledge  of  my  Mission  must  reach  us  within  a  month, 
and  it  is  probable  I  shall  have  specific  orders  from  India  earlier 
than  these  orders.  It  would  therefore  seem,  on  every  account^ 
desirable  that  this  short  intermediate  period  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  our  adding  to  that  embarrassment  into  which  both 
Missions  have  from  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  untoward  cir- 
ciunstances  been  placed;  and  on  this  ground  I  am  willing  to 
meet  Sir  Harford  as  a  countryman^  without  entering  at  all  into 
the  discussion  of  any  of  those  points  of  difference  and  controversy 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  our  common  superiors  to  decide. 

I  can  place  implicit  reliance  on  your  agency  in  this  delicate 
communication.  Tou  are  completely  acquainted  with  the  motives 
by  which  I  am  governed,  and  will,  I  am  assured,  in  every  explana- 
tion you  make,  take  care  these  are  not  mistaken. 

Yours  ever,  &c.,  &c., 

John  Malcolm. 

The  royal  camp  was  at  this  time  at  Sultaneah.  The 
King  and  the  Crown-Prince  were  engrossed  with  thoughts 
of  the  war  of  resistance  which  they  were  carrying  on 
against  the  Russian  usurper;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  to  discover  the  extent  of  assistance  which 
they  might  hope  to  derive  from  their  connexion  with 
the  English.  Sir  Harford  Jones  had  been  i-equested  to 
attend  the  royal  camp,  and  there  Jukes  found  him  on 
his  arrival.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  conciliate  the  Welsh 
baronet  and  bring  him  to  a  reasonable  state  of  mind. 
To  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  Crown  Ambas- 

VOL.  !!•  C 
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sadcH"  was  one  thing — ^to  humiliate  the  Oovemor-Gene- 
ral's  Envoy  was  another.  Jones  conld  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  former,  without  also  accomplishing  the  latter. 
He  advanced  ridiculous  pretensions  and  made  impossible 
stipulations.*  He  would  meet  the  new  Envoy  in  a 
fiiendly  manner,  but  as  a  very  small  person  towards 
whom  he  would  condescend  to  extend  his  patronage,  if 
Malcolm  would  consent  wholly  to  sink  his  own  personal 
and  official  consequence.  It  was  very  certain  that  no 
such  condifions  as  these  could  be  accepted.  The  Persian 
Ministers,  who  desired  Malcolm's  approach,  were  now 
greatly  perplexed  and  bewildered.  Before  taking  any 
dedded  part  in  the  contest,  they  required  for  the  Persian 
Government  some  indemnity  against  liie  evils  that  might 
arise  fi'om  the  sudden  departure  of  Sir  Harford  Jones. 
If  General  Malcolm  would  undertake  to  accomplish  in 
that  event  all  that  Jones  by  staying  might  accomplish, 
and  represent  the  British  Government  at  the  Persian 
Court,  Jones  might  depart  as  soon  as  he  liked. 
But  this  clearly  was  an  impossibility.  The  state  of  afl^s 

*  The  conditions  proposed  b?  Jones  everything  else  connected  with  the 

are  worth  giving  in  a  note,    liie  Per-  prehminary  articles  of  the  treaty  shall 

sian  Ministers  dedaredtiiat  they  would  be    transferred   to    the    Ambassador 

have  nothing  to  say  to  such  proposals :  (Jones),  in  order  that  he  might  make 

"  1st.  That  no  one  shall  proceed  on  them  over  to  the  Persian  Government. 
the  part  of  his  Persian  Majesty  to        "  6tiL  That  neither  the  Persian  Mi- 

form  General  Malcolm's  htakbal,  but  nisters   themsdves,    nor  any  person 

that  some  person  may  be  sent  on  the  upon  their  behalf,  shall  enter  into  any 

part  of  the  Ministers.  disooflsion  on  affairs  connected  with 

"  2nd.  That  the  General  shall  sound  the  British  Government  with  any  other 

no  trumpets  on  his  entrance  into  the  p<»son  except  the  Ambassador,  and 

King's  camp,  nor  carry  an^  flags.  that  the  Kinig  also  shall  allow  of  no 

"  3rd.  That  he  shaft  hoist  no  flag  in  other  person's  interference  in  such  dis- 

the  royal  camp,  or  pitch  any  kumants  cussions  but  the  Ambassador  himself, 
or  tujeers  (outer  tent<walls)  round  his        *'  7tL  Tbat  none  of  General  Mai- 

tent.  colm's  suite  shall  ever  wait  upon  the 

''  ^i\L  That  he  shall  not  at  any  time  Ministers    without   the   Ambassador 

have  an  audience  of  the  King  without  (Jones^  being  advised  of  it. 
the  Ambassador  being  present.  '^  8tn.  That  none  of  the  General's 

"  5th.  That  independent  of  the  pre-  suiteshall  be  admitted  to  the  King'spre^ 

sents  General  Malcolm  has  brought  sence  without  the  consultation  ana  ap- 

on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  probation  of  the  Ambassador  (Jones).*^ 
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was  commxinicated  to  Malcolm,  who  despatched  his  se- 
cretary, lieutenant  Stuart,  to  the  Persian  camp,  charged 
-with  instmctions  to  represent  his  views,  and  set  forth 
the  drcmiistances  und^  which  alone  he  could  consent 
to  advance.  "  Inform  the  Ministers,"  he  wrote,  "  that  if 
any  degradation  to  my  Mission  is  contemplated,  the 
sooner  I  have  leave  to  return  to  India  the  better,  for  I 
win  not  remain  one  day  in  any  place  subject  to  what  I 
consider  an  insult,  merely  because  Sir  Harford  Jones 
chooses  to  be  unreasonable.  With  regard  to  the  subsidy 
and  the  points  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
SB  &r  as  relates  to  the  Indian  Grovemment,  I  am  and 
must  remain  till  further  orders  the  exoltmve  agent j  and 
no  other  wiU  be  recognised  by  the  Indian  Government, 
the  right  of  which  to  appoint  its  own  odEBcer  to  perform 
aU  duties  connected  with  the  employment  of  its  military 
means  and  pecuniary  resources  is  established  by  the  con- 
stitutian  of  the  Government  of  England,  and  cannot  be 
altered  but  by  an  alteration  of  its  laws.  Desire  them 
not  to  mistake  the  moderation  with  which  I  have  acted 
fi>r  any  symptom  of  a  change  in  my  sentiments.  I  shall 
continue  to  act  exactly  as  I  have  told  them  I  shall,  what- 
ever they  or  Sir  Harford  Jones  may  doj  and  though  I 
may  regret  that  my  efforts  to  conciliate  that  officer  to  a 
just  sense  of  the  benefits  which  would  arise  from  mutual 
good  understanding  have  failed,  his  continuing  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  private  feelings  and  passions  can- 
not justify  me  in  a  deviation  from  ray  duty.  In  short, 
I  beg  you  will  tell  them  that  they  wIH,  unless  they  treat 
me  in  every  instance  as  I  ought  to  be  treated,  compel 
me  to  insist  upon  my  being  permitted  immediately  to 
depart  I  wish  you  to  be  guarded,  but  very  plain  and 
decided  in  the  delivery  of  these  sentiments,  as  under  the 
extraordinary  line  of  conduct  Sir  Harford  Jones  has 
taken,  my  being  admitted  to  Court  is  a  secondary  con- 

c2 
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sideration  to  that  of  escaping  those  insults  which  that 
Envoy  appears  desirous  of  heaping  upon  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, as  he  seems  to  think  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's rank  will  be  best  supported,  not  by  the  main 
tenor  of  his  own  precedence  and  dignity,  but  by  the  com- 
plete degradation  of  that  imperial  branch  of  his  power — 
the  Government  of  India." 

Whilst  such  were  the  general  instructions  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  Malcolm  laid  down  in  precise  terms  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  would  consent  to  enter  the  royal 
camp  ;*  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  Persian  Ministers,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  terms  were  "  in  no  degree  what- 
ever derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  England,  or 
to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  his  Majesty's  representa- 
tive." '^  If  Brigadier-General  Malcolm  had  thought  so," 
continues  the  note,  "he  never  could  have  proposed  them, 
as  it  is  his  duty,  like  that  of  every  British  subject  under 
all  situations  that  he  may  be  placed  in,  to  promote  and 
advance  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  dignity  of  his 
Sovereign."  At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Meerza  Sheffee,  the  Chief  Minister,  wherein,  after  al- 

*  I  give  these  in  a  note,  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Par- 
may  be  contrasted  with  those  proposed  sian  Court,  unless  his  own  wishes 
by  Sir  Harford  Jones :  should  induce  him  to  retire. 

"  1st.  His  Istakbal  shall  be  similar  "  6th.  That  General  Malcohn  shall 
to  the  one  which  met  him  on  his  first  take  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  fa- 
mission,  milv  with  him  when  he  nas  his  audience 

"  2nd.  That  the  General,  on  his  en-  with  the  King, 

trance  into  the  royal  camp  and  during  *'  6th.  General  Malcolm  agrees  to 

his  continuance  there,  shall  be  allowea  yield  the  precedence  to  Sir  JBarford 

to  sound  his  trumpets,  beat  his  drums,  Jones  wheneyer  it  should  so  happen 

agreeably  to  the  tormer  customs  and  that  they  either  yisit  the  King  or  his 

usages  of  ambassadors  at  the  Persian  Ministers  together,  inasmuch  as  Sir 

Court.  Harford  Jones  is  the  ambassador  of  his 

"  3rd.  That  the  General's  creden-  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  General  is 

tials  shall  be  read  in  his  first  interyiew  disposed  to  pay  him  eyery  respect  and 

with  the  King.  attention  as  such.    General  Malcolm 

"  dith.  That  until  new  orders  are  has  no  objection  to  Sir  Harford  Jones 

reoeiyed  from  England  or  India  re-  being  present  at  his  audiences  with  the 

spectiiu^  the  recall  or  confirmation  of  King.' 
either  Sir  Harford  Jones  or  himself,  he 
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lading  to  his  paper  of  conditions  and  the  declaratory  note, 
he  said,  '^  I  cannot,  without  disobedience  of  my  orders 
and  submitting  to  a  d^radation  of  my  situation,  depart 
fiom  these  terms ;  to  which  I  hope  this  letter  and  the 
declaration  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  will  lead  you 
instantly  to  assent.  If  any  reasons  should  prevent  your 
doing  so,  I  beg  you  will  obtain  his  Majesty's  gracious 
permission  for  me  to  return  to  India;  and  that  you  will 
express  on  such  occurrence  my  gratitude  for  all  his  past 
great  favors,  and  my  imchangeable  attachment  in  all 
situations  to  his  royal  person/'  Malcolm  was  not  a  man 
to  attempt  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  British  Crown 
in  the  eyes  of  a  foreign  Court,  any  more  than  to  sufier  the 
Grovemment  which  he  represented  to  be  degraded. 

But  if  the  Ministers  were  irresolute,  the  King  himself  t 
was  not     He  desired  to  see  Malcolm,  and  was  deter* 
mined  that  he  should  be  received  with  all  honor.     He 
spoke  his  mind  freely  to  Sir  Harford  Jones ;  and  Jones, 
who  seems  to  have  had  little  respect  for  prerogative  and 
Uttle  regard  for  courtesy,  was  fully  as  plain-spoken  as 
the  Shah.     It  was  idle,  however,  to  contend  against  the 
decrees  of  the  Sovereign.     He  had  a  right  to  order,  and 
he  was  determined  to  order  the  ceremonials  of  his  own 
Court-     So  the  royal  command  went  forth  for  Malcolm's  . 
reception  with  the  same  honors  as  had  been  accorded  to ; 
him  ten  years  before;  and  the  Ministers,  who  were  hun-  '• 
gering   after  more  presents,  and  hoped  that  the  two  \ 
Ambassadors  would  strive  to  outbribe  one  another,  were  ; 
glad  to  welcome  Malcolm  back  aga'm  to  the  Persian 
Court. 

Sir  Harford  was  now  fairly  beaten.  It  was  useless  to 
continue  the  contest ;  so,  as  Malcolm  neared  the  royal 
camp,  on  the  21st  of  June,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Jones's  secre- 
tary, met  him  with  a  letter  of  peace,  written  on  the 
preceding  day^     "  I  prefer  thus  privately,"  wrote  the 
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Crown  Ambassador,   "to  acknowledge  the  receipt    of 
your  public  letter  by  Mr.  Ellis,  firstly,  because  I  hope 
you  will  consider  this  method,  as  I  mean  it  to  be,    a 
manifestation  of  the  cordiality  with  which  I  mean  to  act ; 
and,  next,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  those  points  in 
your  letter  which  may  require  discussion  will  be  better 
and  more  fully  discussed  by  us  when  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  you.    I  perfectly  ^ee  with  you  it  i& 
high  time  to  put  an -end  to  the  intrigues  and  tortuosities 
of  the  Ministers  here.     As  we  shall  so  soon  have  the 
pleasure  to  meet,  I  reserve  to  that  period  everjrthing 
more  that  I  have  to  say."     And  so  the  contest  between 
the  two  Ambassadors  was  at  an  end,  and  Malcolm  wrote 
in  his  journal,  "  We  shall  have  no  more  public  dis- 
cussions, but  communicate  fully  and  amicably;  and  I 
shall  be  as  anxious  to  establish,  by  my  great  respect 
towards  the  person  of  his  Envoy,  my  respect  for  my 
Sovereign,  as  I  have  been  to  establish  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Indian  Govanment." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Malcolm  and  his  suite  entered  the 
royal  camp.  The  same  high  officer  of  the  Court  who^ 
ten  years  before,  had  been  deputed  by  the  King  to 
receive  him,  now  met  him  again  as  he  advanced.  The 
royal  message  which  greeted  him  was  a  flattering  one* 
"  Tell  him,"  said  the  King,  "  that  aU  the  trouble  he  has 
had  about  ceremony  this  time  is  not  the  fiault  of  Persians 
but  of  EngUshmen,  and  that  throughout  he  may  be  satis- 
fied that  he  has  always  enjoyed  my  favor."  Onward 
now  went  the  Mission  from  the  Indian  Government, 
receiving  and  bestowing  courtesies.  All  past  animosi- 
ties were  buried.  Before  proceeding  to  his  own  tent, 
Malcolm  waited  on  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  received  hioa 
in  "  a  gracious  and  afiable  manner,"  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  returned  the  visit.  Malcolm  welcomed  him. 
with  a  guard  of  honor,  and  went  out  of  his  tent  to  greet 
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1  him.    He  was  eagor  not  oiify  to  show  Ae 

i&e^ect  as  the  TefssaanLatiwe  of  the  Ciowii^  but  to 
lum  every  nfw^famrp  in  his  power,  fteelj  «fe«»g  hm 
moDey  aiMl  soppGes,  and  desizii^  him,  whenever  it 
needed,  to  use  the  escort  as  his  own.^  At : 
ioterviews  there  was  the  same  outward  oordialitr  b^ 
tweea  them,  but  Maloohn  fielt  painfiilly  that  it  was  all  a 
despicable  sham. 

QcL  the  iSrd  of  Jime,  Malcolm  paid  his  first  oereaioiud 

viat  to¥iitt^AliSfaah,  in  his  smmns  amp  on  the 

h^  table-lands  of  Sultaneah.    It  had  been  arranged  thst 

Sir  Har&rd  Jones  shoold  be  present  9i  this  infirodnctorj 

!  visits  but  at  the  appointed  hoar  he  was  absent  on  a 

I  pleasHre  partj.f    The  King,  however,  dedaied  thai  he 

^  needed  no  one  to  introdaoe  his  dd  fiiend  Maloohn ;  so 

the  Miwmwi  fircxn  India  made  its  w^  to  the  xoyal  pn» 

senoe,  whilst  the  Crown  Ambassador  was  i 


*  Tbe  Ambssndar's  fitahlwhwiPDi    fonf s  memarj.    ^^1**^^   mtkt  mi- 
was  then  at  Tdbreez.  Tite  journal  vUcb  he  kept  ai  Ok 


f  airHjKfioEdJaMB|,mliisaBeoaiit    time,  w^nfe  dale  Xne  flni, ' 
of  HU  Majatft  JGmom  to  Penia,    Haiford  jealcidaj  told  Be  ke  via 
pabfeted  lAer  Sir  John  Maleolm's    coinswil£nieiotkeKins.  'Toask,! 


dBall^  Hub  acxsams  for  his  own  ab.    hopcSirHaifocd,*aaidL  'Idoi 
senceonthisooGaakm.    "  Shortly aRer    general,' sud he; 'hot I  ahaDoCeome, 


thia^^  he  wxitea,  *«Genend  Malcobn  aa^on  hare  fqrr propcriy  MMrted aa 

acmed  in  the  lOfal  camp,  and  the  it/ Whca  I  fbond  thetiav 

Siiah  intimated  to  me  hia  vish  that  I  of  the  visit  dianged,  I  went  to  Sir  Bar- 

skxJd  he  pnaent  at  the  ai^knce  he  ford's  tent  They  told  me  he  had  goK 


^s-iigr»^  to  grre  him.  I  answered  that    oat  to  break&st.  and  to  see  a  oele- 
I  woohi  BK»t  wilfing^ J  complr  with    hndcd  fountain  foor  miles  ofl"    Oae 


hsMdcrtsr'swnfaea*  provided  Gcnenl    ol  the  surriTois  o£  Mideafan's  amte,  in 
IfaiwiKn  permitted  me  to  present  him    a  memorandum  with  which  he  has  far- 


totheSbak    Hub  beii%  objected  to  nished  me,  am: ''It  waadeaiied  hj 

on  the  pmt  of  the  Gcaiera],  I  oonai-  the  General  that  his  ^f^  should  he 

deied  it  mj  dnfy  to  interfere  no  for-  accompanied  hj  Sir  Hanord  Joaes^ 

tlKrin^eBBitter;  aadonthedayon  and  he  introdneed  fay  hhn.  Obieetkna 


which  the  mM*»"»«^  took  pfauie,  I  made    vere  at  first  made  hj  the  Gcneral'a 
a  fittle  party  of  pleasure  with  8QBK    Persian  friends,  hot  Maloc^  oeded  the 


^ to  vint  and  pass  the  point,  md  eonaqited,  onhia  fcat  i 

dsr  at  aome  beantifiil  springs,  issuing  view,  to  he  introdnced  by  Jones.    Bat 

from  a  rock  at  tlie  foo«  of  a  mountain,  his  M^estj  settled  the  noist  by  do* 

a  httk  distance  from  the  camp."    I  daring  that  his  friend  Malcolm  needed 

tldnLhoweTer^  that  there  is  some  zea-  no  introduction  at  alL" 
SOB  to  qwrtim  ^B  ftddBtj  of  Sir  Bar- 
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at  a  distance.  The  ceremony  of  reception  was  an  im- 
posing one.  Attended  by  eleven  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
all  in  full-dress  uniform,  Malcolm  entered  the  hall  of 
audience.  "  Welcome  again,  Malcolm,"  cried  the  King, 
with  much  cordiality,  "  and  welcome  all  you  young  gen- 
tlemen. Mashallah!  you  have  brought  a  fine  set  of 
young  men — all  fine  young  men — to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  Shah.  Sit  down,  Malcolm."  Now  Malcolm,  on 
his  former  mission,  always  had  sate  down.  He  had  con- 
tended for  and  established  the  custom.  But  Sir  Harford 
Jones  had  consented  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence. 
How  then  could  the  representative  of  the  Governor- 
General  accept  a  concession  which  had  not  been  accorded 
to  the  delegate  of  the  Crown?  Malcolm  felt  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  position,  and  asked  permission  to  stand. 
Again  the.  King  desired  him  to  be  seated.  But  still  the 
Envoy  hesitated  to  comply  with  the  request.  "  Why, 
Malcolm,"  said  the  King,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
"  what  new  thing  is  this — what  has  come  over  you?  Tou 
used  not  to  hesitate  in  conforming  to  the  King's  com- 
mand." On  this  Malcolm  sate  down.  The  embarrass- 
ment passed  over,  and  Futteh  Ali  Shah  and  Malcolm 
were  soon  in  earnest  discourse.* 

Malcolm  had  prepared  a  set  speech;  but  wheet  the 
time  came  for  its  delivery,  he  made  no  great  progress 
with  the  oration.  "  Come,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  "  you 
are  an  old  friend ;  I  do  not  put  you  on  a  footing  with 
other  men.  Compose  yourself;  I  know  what  you  would 
say" — and  he  commenced  a  speech  of  fulsome  panegyric. 
Then,  breaking  into  laughter,  he  said,  "  Now  your  speech 
is  made,  let  me  know  about  yourself.  How  have  you 
been  these  many  years  ?"  "  Except  for  the  wish  to  re- 
visit your  Majesty,  I  have  been  well  and  happy,"  said 

*  *'  It  was  the  only  time/'  savs  the    to  lose  his  self-possession  for  a  mo* 
nairator  of  this  incident,  from  whom  I    ment." 
derived  it,  "  that  I  ever  knew  Malcolm 
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Malcolm.  "  But  what,"  asked  the  King,  "  made  you  go 
back  in  dudgeon  last  year,  without  seeing  my  son  at 
Shiraz  ?"  "  How  could  he,"  said  Malcolm,  "  who  had 
been  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  his  Majesty's  favor,  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  reflexion  of  that  refulgence 
through  the  person  of  his  Majesty's  son  ?"  "  Mashal- 
lah!  Mashallahl"  cried  the  King,  ^^  Malcolm  is  himself 
again  r 

Gracious  beyond  example  was  Futteh  Ali.  He  was 
really  glad  to  see  Malcolm.  He  told  him  that  he  always 
was  and  always  must  be  his  prime  favorite  beyond  all 
Europeans.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  state  of  India — of 
Europe-^-of  his  own  country ;  and  then  returned  to  talk 
of  Malcolm  himself.  "  I  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were 
going  to  England;  but  I  have  caught  you,  and  you  must 
not  expect  to  escape  for  at  least  four  years.  Tour  fame 
in  India  for  settling  countries  has  reached  me ;  and  your 
labor  is  wanted  here."  He  then  asked  a  multitude  of 
questions  concerning  the  organisation  of  the  Indian  army. 
Malcolm  spoke  not  only  of  its  discipline,  but  of  its  ad- 
mirable invalid  and  pension  establishments.  "  Discipline," 
said  the  King,  "  will  always  defeat  valor;  but  discipline 
alone  is  nothing.  It  is  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
military  branch  of  government  which  makes  superior 
armies."  To  this  Malcolm  assented ;  and  then  the  King 
began  to  speak  of  Buonaparte,  whom  he  styled  the  first 
of  heroes,  and  said,  "  What  does  he  want  ?"  "  The 
world,"  said  Malcolm.  "  Right,"  said  the  King,  "  you 
are  right,  Malcolm — ^but  in  truth,  he  is  a  great  soldier." 
Then  he  asked  many  questions  about  the  state  of  Spain; 
and  thence,  turning  again  to  personal  matters,  inquired 
about  the  officers  of  Malcolm's  suite,  and  asked  particu- 
larly about  the  engineers.  "  Mr.  Jins  (Sir  H.  Jones)  is 
a  good  young  man.  I  have  a  regard  for  him;  and  those 
with  him  have  labored  hard  in  my  service — ^but  you 
must  do  everything  for  me  now."    Malcolm  assured  him 
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that  he  and  his  M^ge^a  other  servants  would  do  all 
that  lay  m  their  power;  and  the  King  was  well  pleased 
with  die  assurance.  Altogether^  the  reception  was  a 
most  gracious  one,  and  Malcolm  quitted  the  presenoe- 
chamber  satisfied  that  he  had  not  fallen,  in  the  estimation 
of  his  old  friend.  '^  I  was  shocked  to  hear  after  I  came 
outy"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  that  I  had  talked  more 
and  louder  than  his  Majesty ;  but  I  could  not  have  given 
ojQTenc^  as  I  went  away  loaded  with  praises." 

On  the  lat  of  July,  Malcolm,  with  all  due  ceremony 
and  becoming  state,  exhibited  his  presents  before  the 
audience-tent  of  the  Shah.  Chief  of  these  were  the 
guns  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  India,  and 
which  now,  with  all  their  equipments,  were  displayed 
before  the  delighted  eyes  of  the  King.  It  was  hard  to 
say  whether  the  ordnance  or  the  young  artilleryman 
Lindsay,  with  his  bright  rosy  &Ge  and  his  gigantic  pro- 
portions, gave  his  Majesty  the  greater  pleasure.  In  the 
latter  he  saw  a  young  Roostum,  who  was  destined  to 
play  no  insdgnificant  part  in  the  war  then  waging  with 
the  Muscovite.  The  two  galloper-guns  which  Maloolm 
had  brought  with  his  escort  were  now  exercised,  as  well 
as  the  confined  space  would  allow,  to  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  the  Persian  monarch.  But  Malcolm  said  that 
they  would  appear  to  greater  advantage  on  the  plains  of 
Oujein,  whither  his  Majesty  was  about  to  remove  his 
camp,  and  that,  as  one  of  his  oflGlcers,  he  would  be  glad  to 
exercise  them  there.  "  Very  proper,  Malcolm,"  said  the 
King;  "  you  shall  take  charge  of  my  guns  at  Oujein.  They 
cannot  be  under  an  officer  I  more  esteem.  And  at 
Oujein,  I  will  mount  my  horse,  and  see  both  the  guns 
and  your  troopers  exercised.  And  then,*'  he  added, 
laughing^  '^if  it  is  necessary,  you  may  go  and  amuse 
yourself  with  breaking  the  h^ds  of  my  enemies  the 
Bossians." 
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Oo  the  following  day,  Futteh  Ali  broke  up  the  royal 
encampment  at  Sultaneah,  and  marched  to  the  great 
plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Tabreez.     Thither  Makolm  and 
his  sfnite  presently  followed,  by  the  express  desire  of 
his  Majesty,   by  whom  the  word?  spoken    about  his 
Sossian    enemies    had  not    been   lUitered  in  jest.    A 
few  miles  from  the  ground  at  Oujein  he  was  met  by  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  who  placed  in  his  hands  some  public  ^ 
despatches  reoeived  from  England,  by  the  contents  of  \ 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Home  Govemmant  had  de-  ' 
termined  still  to  regulate  our  diplomatic  relations  with  I 
Persia,  and  had,  in  prosecution  of  this  intention  to  re*  ' 
pudiate  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Governor-General 
in  that  direction,  appointed  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  Teheran.    Tliese  letters  were 
written  after  the  receipt  of  Lord  Minto's  reference  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  the  subject  of  the  future  control  of 
our  Persian  diplomacy,  so  Malcolm  saw  at  once  that  it 
had  become  his  duty  to  bring  his  mission  to  a  dose. 
His  occupation  was  gona     He  could  no  longer  remain 
at  the  Persian  Court  in  a  recognised  official  position.    So 
he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

But  the  King  and  Abbas  Meerza,  the  heir-apparent, 
desired  Malcolm  to  remain  in  Persia,  to  aid  with  his. 
advice,  if  not  with  his  personal  assistance,  the  operations 
of  the  coming  campaign  against  their  Russian  enemies. 
Sir  Harford  Jones  pressed  this  matter  warmly  upon  him^ 
and  the  two  Envoys  went  together  on  the  following  day 
into  the  royal  camp,  and  had  a  long  conference  on  the 
subject  with  the  Persian  Ministers.  Malcolm's  opinions 
regarding  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  the  campaign 
were  eagerly  sought.  His  advice  was  eminently  judi- 
cious. "  I  stron^y  recommended  them,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  MiDto,  "  not  to  attack  the  Russians  in  hne,  or  in 
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their  strong  posts;  but  to  keep  their  newly-raised  in- 
fantry and  ill-equipped  artillery  in  reserve,  and  limit 
their  employment  to  the  defence  of  forts  and  difficult 
passes,  whilst  they  pushed  forward  every  horseman  the 
country  could  fiirnish  to  distress  and  harass  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  I  understood  to  be  about  ten  thousand, 
of  which  a  very  small  portion  were  cavalry." 

Next  day,  Malcolm  waited  on  Abbas  Meerza,*  who 
was  full  of  martial  enthusiasm,  eager  above  all  things  to 
introduce  an  improved  state  of  discipline  into  his  army, 
and  impatient  of  the  slow,  steady  process  of  organisation 
and  instruction,  by  which  alone,  Malcolm  told  him,  such 
an  end  could  be  possibly  attained.  The  advanced  posi- 
tion, at  this  time  of  the  Russians,  who  had  seized  upon 
Mackerry,  a  strong  fort  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arras 
river,  little  more  than  fifty  miles  firom  Tabreez,  had 
greatly  disturbed  him,  and  he  was  eager  by  any  means 
to  dislodge  the  invaders;  but  Malcolm  counselled  him 
not  to  push  forward  his  infantry,  or  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment which  would  probably  end  in  disaster  and  disgrace. 
Great  expectations  of  personal  aid  from  Malcolm  and  his 
followers  had  been  entertained  by  the  Prince,  who  was 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  English 
Envoy  had  only  thirty  efficient  troopers,  and  details  of 
artillery  sufficient  to  work  a  single  gun.  But  Malcolm  told 
him  that  he  would  visit  his  camp  at  Tabreez,  and  offer 
him  the  best  advice  in  his  power,  besides  placing  at 
his  disposal  some  English  officers  and  some  expert  arti- 
ficers, through  whose  agency  both  the  personnel  and 
materiel  of  lus  force  might  be  greatly  improved.  He 
promised  the  Prince,  also,  that  two  of  these  officers — 


*  Abbas  Meerza  was  the  second  son  wrote  after  this  first  interview  with 

of  Fatteh  Ali,  but  he  was  his  favorite  him,  that  he  appeared  "a  very  supe- 

and  his  fighting  son,  and  had  been  de-  rior  yonng  man. 
dared  heir  to  the  throne.    Maloohn 
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Macdonald  and  Monteith — should  reconnoitxe  Mackeny, 
and  bring  back  exact  intelligence  of  the  strength  of  the 
Russian  position,  in  order  that  a  just  opinion  might  be 
formed  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  attacking  it. 
It  had  now  become  necessary  that  Malcolm  should 
determine  positively  upon  his  line  of  conduct  He  saw 
that  both  the  King  and  Abbas  Meerza  were  bent  upon 
detaining  him  in  Persia.  So  he  thought  the  matter  over 
witli  himself  and  he  talked  it  over  with  Sir  Harford 
Jones,  and  he  came  to  the  following  conclusions,  which 
I  give,  as  he  reported  them  to  Lord  Minto : 

"  Pln^  that  I  should  insbt  upon  the  King  granting  me  my 
audience  of  leave  immediately,  which  it  appeared,  from  what  he 
had  stated  to  Sir  Harford,  he  was  not  disposed  to  do.  Secondly, 
that  after  I  had  my  audience  of  leave,  I  should  consider  myself 
as  divested  of  any  public  character  in  this  country.  Thirdly, 
that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Persian  army,  there  was  no  hope 
that  any  good  could  arise  from  protracting  my  stay  which  could 
balance  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  exciting  hopes  that  must 
be  disappointed,  from  hazarding  our  military  reputation  by  taking 
a  share  in  operations  which  we  could  not  expect  either  to  aid  or 
to  direct,  and  that  my  departure  was  the  more  advisable,  as  it  was 
evident  that  I  could  not  remain  a  day  in  Persia  without  being 
asked  for  opinions  and  advice  on  subjects  which  involved  political 
considerations,  and  such,  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  I 
could  not  give  without  some  risk  of  differing  from  his  Majesty's 
Envoy,  and  consequently  of  reviving  a  collision  which  had  been 
80  happily  terminated." 

Two  days  afterwards  Malcolm  was  smmnoned  to  the 
presence  of  the  Eang.  Futteh  All  was  seated  in  a  small 
tent,  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  but  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister and  the  English  Envoy.  In  conformity  with  the 
custom  introduced  by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  Malcolm  stood 
in  the  audience-chamber,  but  the  King  resolutely  de- 
clared that  his  old  friend  should  never  stand  in  his  pre- 
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sence,  and  a  fiirther  order  obtained  complianoe.  Futteh 
Ali  then  commenced  the  conference  by  saying  how 
greatly  he  had  been  disappointed  by  the  out-turn  of 
evesnts  at  home,  and  the  consequent  determination  of 
Makx>hn  to  return  to  India ;  and  then  b^ged  that  he 
would  stay  and  accompany  Abbas  Meeiza  and  his  army 
into  Greengia.  "  You  will  then,"  he  added,  "return  and 
receiTe  ymir  leave  as  you  ought,  and  be  conducted 
through  my  country  with  the  attention  and  distinction 
doe  to  so  fovadte  a  servant.''  To  this  Malcolm  could 
only  reply  that,  whatever  his  indinations  might  be,  his 
duty,  after  the  decision  of  the  Crown  Government,  which 
had  deprived  him  of  all  authority  in  Persia,  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  all  further  interference  in  his 
Majesty's  affairs.  "I  am  constrained,"  he  said,  "  to  obey 
orders.  That  discipline  which  your  Majesty  is  intro- 
ducing into  your  army  with  us  pervades  aU  ranks.  When 
the  word  Ma/rch  is  given,  we  move  forward,  and  at  the 
word  ScM  we  stand  &st."  At  this  iQustration  the  King 
laughed,  and  several  times  repeated  in  English  the  words 
"  Salt— March  T— "  Salt— March  /"  as  though  greatly 
pleased  with  the  idea.  "  Would  to  God,"  he  said,  **  I 
could  bring  my  Wuzeers  and  great  public  servants  into 
such  order."  "  I  know  what  are  the  rules  of  your  ser- 
vice," continued  the  King ;  "  I  know,  however  greatly 
I  may  r^et  it,  that  an  officer  is  bound,  in  all  cases,  to 
obey  the  Government  under  which  he  serves ;  but  you 
will,  I  hope,"  continued  the  King,  "  stay  as  many  days 
as  you  tjan  at  Tabreez.  And  at  all  events"  (he  added, 
turning  to  the  Prime  Minister),  "  as  General  Malcolm  must 
go,  take  good  care  that  every  arrangement  for  his  depar- 
ture is  made  in  a  manner  which  will  give  him  satisfac- 
tion. He  always  has  been,  and  always  shall  be  my  first 
favorite  among  Europeans,  and  he  shall  receive  his  leave 
with  every  honor  it  is  possible   to  confer  upon   him. 
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Everything  must  be  done  that  can  give  him  gratifica- 
tzan.''  With  the  socmds  of  this  gradons  speech  still 
ringing  ia  his  ears,  Malcohn  quitted  the  presence  of  the 
King.* 

Nor  were  these  protestations  of  royal  kindness  mefe  i 
CEKptywcBcds.  The  King  iras  determined  to  heap  honors  ] 
on  Malcolm.     So  next  day  he  sent  the  Minister  to  tell  | 
him  that  Ms  Mafesty  desired  to  bestow  npon  him  some 
public  and  endming  mark  of  royal  &Yor,  and  to  this 
end  he  proposed  to  make  his  friend  a  £han,  and  to 
bestow  upon  him  a  star  of  honor.     It  was  yropoeed  that 
a  decaratiflai,  similar  to  that  whtdi  had  been  granted 
to   General  Gardanne  should  be  bestowed  npon  Mal- 
colm.   The  Frenchman  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  | 
Smi ;  bot  the  En^ishman  now  declared  that  it  would  ' 
be  nnloyal  and  unbecoming  on  his  part  to  acc^t  a  title 
winch  had  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy. 
This  decision  created  some  disappoinftment,  and  led  to 
considerable  controversy.     The  King  proposed  also  to 
mzkB  Malcolm  a  Sepahdar,  or  General  in  the  Persian 
service.    This  honor  was  cheerfully  accepted,  and  the 
General  said  that  the  Bang  miglit  send  him  a  horse  and 
sword  to  support  his  new  dignity.     But  Futteh  Ali  said 
that  he  gave  swords  to  people  of  all  kinds,  and  that  he 
desired  to  mark  his  especial  sense  of  his  affection  for 
Malcolm.     It  was  suggested,  ther^ore,  that  a  new  order 
should  be  instituted,  and  a  new  star  fabricated  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  court  jewell^-.    There  was  to  be  a  lion 
couchant,  and  a  Sun  rising  on  his  back  ;  and  the  order 

*  He  oould  not,  however,  imme-  The  King  obserred  it,  and  smiline.  de- 

£atBlj    depart.     Malcolm   thus  de-  sired  me  to  stand  where  I  wastmn^ 

acnbes  in  Jds  ioamal  how  the  intor-  leg  was  quite  reeoyered,  ^Hnchreqiured 

Tiew  had   a  ludicrous  termination :  a  minute  or  two,  that  were  passed  in 

"  When  I  rose,  I  foond  one  of  my  legs  joking  upon  our  want  of  practice  in  the 

qsite  benumbed  firom  the  constrained  eastern  fashion  of  sitting/' 
poatnie  in  vhiek  I  had  been  sitting. 


'/ 
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was  to  be  the  order  of  the  lion  and  the  Sun.  The 
distinction  was  pressed  so  earnestly  upon  Malcolm,  that 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  it.  And  many  brave  men 
since  that  day  have  therefore  written  K.L.S.  after  their 
names. 

The  determination  which  Malcolm  had  formed  to  leave 
Persia,  disappointed  Abbas  Meerza  even  more  than  it 
disappointed  the  King.  Eager  above  all  things  was  the 
Prince  to  retain  the  General  in  his  camp,  that  he  might 
assist  him  in  the  work  of  disciplining  his  troops,  which 
then  lay  so  very  near  to  his  heart.  The  picture  in  Mal- 
colm's journal  of  the  heir-apparent,  with  his  miUtary 
zeal  and  his  soldierly  instincts,  combined  with  a  sort  of 
boyish  simplicity  and  impulsiveness  of  character,  is  far 
from  an  unattractive  one.  The  army  was  then  to  him  a 
new  plaything;  but  his  after  life  showed  that  he  had 
something  of  the  real  hero  about  him,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  the  stern  realities  of  war : 

"  I  went  out  yesterday  evening,"  wrote  Malcolm  on  the  14th  of 
July,  "  to  attend  the  Prince  Abbas  Meerza,  who  intimated  a  wish 
to  see  my  escort  I  found  him  riding  ahne  in  front  of  a  line  of 
five  thousand  new-raised  Persian  infantry.  He  received  me  with 
great  affability,  and  was  delighted  with  the  party  of  dragoons  and 
gallopers,  who  exercised  and  manoeuvred  as  well  as  the  bad 
ground  we  had  could  admit.  He  examined  the  clothing  and 
accoutrements  of  the  Europeans  in  the  most  minute  manner,  and 
appeared  delighted  with  their  equipment.  After  my  review  was 
over,  the  Prince  put  his  own  line  of  infantry  through  their  firing 
and  some  manoeuvring.  They  had  only  been  raised  four  months, 
knew  a  little  of  everything,  but  were  evidently  grounded  in 
nothing.  Abbas  Meerza  did  everything  himself,  and  went  every* 
where  unattended.  He  was  dressed  like  a  soldier,  in  a  plain 
scarlet  coat  made  in  the  Persian  style,  and  buttoned  tight.  After 
the  review  was  over  the  curricle  I  had  brought  for  the  King 
drove  up.  He  was  delighted  with  it,  and  in  an  instant  sprang 
into  it.    I  did  the  same,  and  took  the  reins,  and  drove  off  at  full 
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trot  Hifl  astonishment  and  delight  were  eqnaL  Some  of  hia 
attendants  followed.  ^  You  will  be  tired/  said  he,  ^  for  I  am  going 
to  Teheran  with  Malcolm.'  After  a  short  drive  I  turned  round 
and  drove  to  the  front  of  the  troops,  where  he  remounted,  and 
exercised  them  till  dark;  he  then  marched  home.  I  could  not  but 
remark  that,  at  a  narrow  place  on  the  road,  he  stopped  half  an 
hour  to  let  every  file  pass,  rather  than  break  the  line — an  excel- 
lent agn  of  the  ideas  he  has  had  instilled  into  him.  All  the 
object  of  his  conversation  during  three  hours  I  was  with  him  was 
to  persuade  me  to  remain.  He  urged  everything  it  was  possible; 
but  1  was  obliged  to  give  him  most  cautious  answers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  embarrassing  than  my  situation;  but  if  I  remain  after 
my  functions  have  ceased,  I  become,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  Sir  Harford,  who  can,  by  word  or  letter,  direct  me  to 
quit  whenever  he  chooses;  and  I  certainly  have  not  yet  confidence 
sufiicientin  his  character  to  place  myself  in  such  a  situation.*' 

So  earnest  was  the  desire  of  the  young  Prince  that 
Malcolm  should  accompany  him  on  his  approaching 
campaign,  that  a  conditional  assent  to  the  request  was 
at  last  reluctantly  yielded.  Malcolm  said  that  he 
would  accompany  Abbas  Meerza  to  the  field,  if  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  then  the  chief  British  authority  in  the 
country,  would  request  him  in  writing  to  do  so.  But 
Sir  Harford  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  ;  so  the  mea- 
sure was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  was  arranged, 
however,  that  two  officers  of  Malcolm's  suite.  Captain 
Christie  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  ardent  and  adven- 
turous spirits,  who  longed  for  a  stirring  life  amidst  the 
strange  scenes  which  surrounded  them,  should  remain 
with  the  Persian  army. 

The  time  for  Malcolm's  departure  now  drew  near. 
The  15th  of  July  was  fixed  for  his  audience  of  leave. 
The  King  sent  him  a  horse  and  a  sword,  and  he  was  met 
at  the  entrance  of  the  audience-tent  with  a  firman,  or 
royal  mandate  appointing  him  a  Khan  and  Sepahdar 
(a  nobleman  and  general)  of  the  Persian  Empire.    With 

VOL.  n.  D 
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these  new  titles  he  was  introduced  to  the  King,  who 
welcomed  him  with  becoming  cordiality.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Mission  were  also  introduced  in  their 
dresses  of  honor;  and  then  the  King,  desiring  Malcolm 
to  approach  the  throne,  invested  him  with  a  diamond 
star,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  Lion  and  the  Sun, 
the  insignia  of  the  new  ordCT  of  knighthood.  "  You  are 
now,"  said  his  Majesty,  whilst  Malcolm  still  stood  by  the 
throne,  "  confirmed  in  my  service,  in  which  I  know  you 
have  been  faithful  for  ten  years.  I  can  do  no  higher 
honor  to  any  one  than  at  this  moment  I  have  done  to 
you.  Tou  will  wear  this  star  on  your  breast  as  a  proof 
to  all  the  world  of  the  royal  favor  of  the  Bjng  of  Persia/* 
Malcolm  bowed,  poured  out  his  thanks,  and  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  amidst  renewed  expressions  of  royal 
kindness.  As  he  made  his  last  salaam  to  the  King,  at 
the  appointed  distance  from  the  throne,  Futteh  Ali  cried 
out  again,  with  irrepressible  sincerity,  "  Farewell,  Mal- 
colm, my  fiiend  l" — a  little  thing  as  we  read  it  here,  but 
in  the  stately,  ceremonial  Court  of  Penia,  where  every 
word  and  gesture  is  prescribed,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
said  but  at  the  appointed  time,  and  even  a  king  enjoys 
no  freedom  of  speech,  a  matter  of  no  slight  significance. 
Malcolm  had  now  been  received  and  dismissed  with 
every  possible  mark  of  honor.  So  far,  indeed,  the  object 
of  his  mission  had  been  accomplished.  "  I  cannot  but 
conceive,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Minto,  "  that  the  conduct  of 
the  King  towards  me  upon  this  occasion  must  have,  in 
its  general  impression,  the  best  effects  towards  the  full 
accomplishment  of  those  objects  which  your  Lordship 
had  in  view  when  you  deputed  me  to  this  Court,  as  it 
marked  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  his  great  respect 
and  consideration  for  the  Government  I  represented." 
It  may  be  surmised,  however,  that  it  was  but  a  reflected 
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honor  that  fell  upon  the  Government  of  India.  The 
Song  was  personally  attached  to  Malcolm,  and  he  honored 
the  oflScer  because  he  loved  the  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  July,  Malcolm  quitted 
"  the  once  celebrated  city  of  Tauris,  now  the  ruined 
Tabreez ;"  and  turned  his  face  towards  home  with  an 
emotion  of  gratitude  and  joy.  "  What  a  happy  man  I 
am  to-day,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  look  back  without  congratulating  myself  on  my  good 
fortune  at  every  stage  of  my  lat^  vexatious  and  unpro- 
mising mission.  I  have  now  turned  my  back,  and  I 
hope  for  ever,  on  deceit,  falsehood,  and  intrigue;  and  I 
am  bending  my  willing  steps  and  still  more  willing  heart 
towards  rectitude,  truth,  and  sincerity.  I  leave  all  I 
hate,  and  am  proceeding  towards  all  I  love.  May  Grod 
make  my  journey  prosperous."  He  was  to  march  by 
the  route  of  Sennah  to  Baghdad  and  Bussorah;  and 
thence  to  Bushire  and  Bombay. 

The  early  part  of  the  homeward  journey  presented 
few  noticeable  incidents.  A  week  after  they  quitted 
Tabreez  they  were  joined  by  some  old  friends.  One 
morning  there  appeared  among  them  a  stranger  rudely 
dressed,  apparently  in  the  costume  of  a  Beloochee,  with 
a  handsome  countenance  and  an  imposing  presence, 
who  sought  admittance  to  the  tent  of  the  Envoy.* 

♦  I  have  written  this  story  from  the  Christie   and   Pottinger    have    cone 

memoranda  of  one  of  the  surviving  through  most  arduous  duties,  and  nave 

members  of  Malcobn's  suite.    The  fol-  suffered  great  fatigue  and  hardship, 

bwinf  is  his  own  journal  entiy :  Their  labors  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 

"Aly^l. — Stewart  came  across  the  public  service,  and,  I  trust,  to  them- 

ooimtry  to  join  us  with  Christie  and  selves.    Men  who  voluntarily  encoun- 

Ibttinger,  Irederick  and  Cormick,  and  ter  sueh  dangers  should  be  well  re- 

we  sate  down,  fourteen,  to  breakfast,  warded." 

All  the  party,  except  Stewart,  were  in  Then  follows  this  account  of  the  next 

Persian  clothes,  and   had  beards  as  day's  diversions:    **A%gu9i\.  —  We 

well  aa  whiskers.     I  should  hardly  spent  a  very  idle  day,  eating  trout, 

have  known  any  of  them,  unless  1  and  talking  over  wonderful  travels." 

had  been  prepared  for  their  arrival.  Christie  had  some  capital  stories  to  tell. 

p2 
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It  proved  to  be  Ensign  Henry  Pottinger,  who  had 
much  to  tell  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Sindh  and  Beloo- 
chistan ;  and  in  whose  courage,-  and  enterprise,  and 
intelligence,  as  then  manifested,  Malcolm  clearly  saw 
the  indications  of  those  fine  qualities  which  afterwards 
raised  him  to  high  estate.  About  the  same  time  an- 
other stranger  appeared  in  the  Mission  camp.  He  was  a 
fierce-lookingf  rugged  Afghan,  with  a  magnificent  beard 
and  truculent  aspect — a  man  seemingly  capable  of  any 
amount  of  daring.  It  was  great  joy  to  Malcolm  and  his 
friends  to  find  under  this  disguise  the  goodly  person  of 
Captain  Christie,*  who  had  been  Pottinger's  companion 
in  his  wanderings  beyond  the  Indus.  They  had  started 
before  Malcolm  firom  Bombay,  and  taking  with  them 
letters  of  credit  and  recommendation  from  native  bankers 
at  that  place,  and  assuming  the  costume  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  travelled,  had  made  their  way  as 
native  horse-dealers  through  Sindh  and  Beloochistan  to 
Herat,  and  thence  into  the  Persian  country.  The  party 
had  been  a  gallant  one  before ;  it  was  improved  by  these 
additions.  Seldom  or  never  has  such  an  assemblage  of 
high-spirited,  intelligent  youths  been  gathered  together 
imder  such  a  leader.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  Malcolm's 
discernment  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not 
abundantly  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  early  days. 

Lieutenants  Stewart  and  Frederick  and  Dr.  Cormick 
joined  Malcolm  at  the  same  time;  but  a  few  days  after- 

*  Christie  and  Pottinger  had  met  that  he  would  possibly  like  to  join 

unexpectedly  at  Ispahan.    The  latter  their  party ;  he  accordingly  came  to 

gives  in  his  published  travels  the  fol-  the  palace  and  sent  up  a  man  to  say  he 

lowing    account   of   their   meeting; :  wished  to  speak  with  one  of  us.     I 

**  Captain  Christie  arrived  in  the  city  went  down,  and  as  it  was  then  quite 

about  dusk,  unknowing  and  unknown,  dark,  I  could  not  recognise  his  fea- 

and  went  to  the  Governor's  palace  to  tures ;  and  he  fancying  me  a  Persian 

request  a  lodging,  which  was  ordered,  from  my  dress,  we  conversed  for  seve- 

when  bv  accident  one  of  the  atten-  ral  minutes  ere  we  discovered  each 

dants  observed  that  there  were  two  other.    The  moment  we  did  so  was 

Feringhees  in  the  Chibul  Setoon,  and  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life." 
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wards  the  party  dispersed.*  At  Sennah,  which  lie 
reached  on  the  21st  of  August,  he  received  letters  from 
home,  which  greatly  increased  his  happiness-f  He  con- 
tinned  his  journey,  as  he  said^  "  with  a  light  heart,"  but 
with  a  diminished  suite,J  and  reached  Kermanshah  by 
the  1st  of  September.  There  he  commenced  the  pre- 
paration of  a  laborious  despatch  on  Persian  afiair3,§  the 
longest  he  had  ever  written,  and  probably,  he  said,  the 
last  that  he  should  ever  write  on  the  subject. 

When  Malcolm  quitted  Tabreez,  he  hoped  that  he  had 
turned  his  back  for  ever  on  "  falsehood,  deceit,  and  in- 
trigue," but  he  had  yet  one  more  exhibition  of  these 
qualiti^  combined  with  the  never-absent  national  cupi- 
dity, to  ruffle  him  before  he  shook  the  dust  of  Persia 
from  his  feet.     He  had  not  been  unburdened  of  all  his 


•  "Awffmsi  5.— Stewart,  Frederick, 
and  Jokes  start  this  evening  for  Hama- 
dan.  Macdonald,  Christie^  and  Cor- 
mick,  go  to-morrow  to  Tabreez ;  and 
the  remaiiuier  of  the  partjr  go  at  the 
same  tone  to  SennaL" — \Mal€olm'» 
MS.  Jfrnrmal,-] 

t  "Anffrnd  21,  Semnak.^l  went  this 
lEK^ning  to  the  Honunams,  and  after- 
wards to  breakfast  with  the  Wallee, 
who  ^Te  me  a  snmptnons  entertain- 
ment in  Goe  of  the  finest  rooms  I  hare 
seen  in  Persia.  I  however  sate  with 
impatiCToe;,  as  a  packet  had  jost  ar- 
rived with  letters  to  the  15  th  of  May 
from  India.  I  had  opened  one  letter 
and  discovered  that  all  were  well,  and 
that  enabled  me  to  command  my  feel- 
ings ;  bat  the  moment  I  could  with 
decency,  I  left  the  Wallee  to  enjoy  the 
laxaiT  of  reading  the  volumes  1  rc- 
ceivea  from  you,  and  I  am  now  happy. 
I  shall  oonimne  my  journey  with  a 
light  and  happy  he&Ti'^-'[Malcoliti'9 
MS.  Journal.^ 

X  "Amffust  25.— Ellis  and  Macdonald 
left  us  two  days  ago  for  Hamadan, 
where  all  hands  are  coUectcd.  Stewart 
and  Frederick  proceed  to  Boshire.  The 
les^  with  the  addition  of  Williams^ 


Johnny  and  Litdifield-^six  in  number 
—join  me  at  Kermanshah."  —  [Mai* 
coJm'i  MS.  Jomnial.l 

§  He  thus  descnbes  it  iu  his  jour- 
nal :  "  September  1,  Camp  Kermtuukak. 
•—I  have  commenced  my  last,  and  pro- 
bably my  longest  letter  on  Persia,  in 
which  I  shall  bring  forward  all  the 
geographical  labors  of  the  Mission, 
give  a  short  view  of  the  constitution 
and  condition  of  their  Government,  of 
its  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and 
finish  by  a  gnmd  review  of  our  policy, 
retrospective  and  prospective.  The 
task  must  be  well  done ;  and,  if  it  is, 
I  think  it  must  be  difficult  of  digestion 
to  some  of  my  friends  in  England,  who, 
if  they  are  not  invincibly  bigoted  to  their 
errors,  must  blush  for  their  acts.  It 
is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  throw 
the  least  virulence  into  this  composi- 
tion. I  mean  to  perform  a  duty,  not 
to  revive  a  controversial  discussion, 
and  my  object  shall  be  to  convince,  not 
to  irritate.  Events  will  soon  give  men 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  bad 
system,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  and 
though  they  may  never  regain  the  past, 
much  may  DC  made  of  the  future.^ 
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presents,  and  therefore  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
vexation  and  annoyance.  Of  the  sordid  littleness  of 
Persian  Courts  he  had  seen  much,  but  the  Court  of 
Kermanshah  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  a  still  lower  deep 
of  degradation.  What  was  the  trickery  of  these  people, 
and  how  Malcolm  encountered  it,  may  best  be  told  in 
his  own  words : 

"  September  9. — ^I  have  been  more  out  of  humor  to-day  with 
the  Persian  character  than  I  have  yet  been   since  I  arrived  in 
Persia.    I  am  still  in  such  a  rage  diat  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
disgusting  details.     I  made  the  Prince  a  present  of  about  14,000 
rupees,  of  whidbi  a  diamond  valued  between  10,000  and  11,000 
made  part  The  royal  jeweller,  angry  at  not  being  consulted,  under- 
valued the  stone,  swearing,  I  understand,  it  was  not  worth  mo(re 
than  two  or  three  thousand.    God  knows  I  am  no  judge,  and  may 
have  been  taken  in ;  but  still  this  jewel  must  be  of  7000  or  800O 
rupees'  value.     This  was  the  ground  of  a  most  tremendous  fight 
with  the  Minister.     He  said  the  Prince  had  ordered  the  diamond 
to  be  put  in  the  clasp  of  a  sword  that  was  to  be  given  to  me.  I  told 
him  if  such  an  insult  were  offered  to  me,  I  would  refuse  his  High- 
ness's  sword  and  march  away.    It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  what 
passed.    I  at  last  told  him  they  were  all  merchants,  and  I  would 
settle  with  them  as  such.    A  servant  of  mine  would,  I  said,  pur- 
chase the  diamond  at  the  price  it  cost  me,  on  condition  that  if  the 
presents  given  to  me  and  my  suite  by  the  Prince  did  not  amount 
in  my  estimation  to  15,000  piastres,  the  Minister  would  purchase 
them  from  me,  and  so  settle  the  disgraceful  account    To  this  a 
Prince  of  the  blood  royal  and  his  Minister  have  agreed  I    It  is 
an  arrangement  which  reflects  only  disgrace  upon   their  own 
meanness,  and  will  not  be  attended  with  disgrace  to  the  Company; 
probably  the  reverse,  as  I  shall  certainly  send  back  the  Prince's 
presents  if  they  are  not  of  value. 

"  September  10. — I  have  finished  the  disgraceful  bargain  with 
the  Minister,  and  have  obtained  an  obligation,  with  the  security 
of  the  first  merchant  here,  that  the  presents  made  to  me  and  the 
khelats  will  be  received  back  and  an  amount  of  15,000  kroosh 
paid  to  me  in  lieu  of  them,  if  I  choose  to  return  them  ;  and  I 
have  agreed  to  take  my  presents  back  and  pay  20,000  kroosh  for 
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them.  I  lave  txcaied  this  latterly  as  a  meroanftile  ccDoem,  and 
if  there  ii  the  aUghtefli  feeling  of  pride  in  the  Minister's  mind,  he 
most  be  aahamfyl.  I  am  not  jet  decided  whether  I  shall  retaim 
the  presents,  but  belieye  I  shall  not  (unless  their  behaviour  mends) 
spare  them  this  last  degradation.  I  am  told  the  Prboe  is  not 
fblly  informed  of  this  transaction;  but  he  most  know  somedm^ 
of  it,  and  if  be  bad  one  royal  sentiment  in  his  breast,  he  new 
worid  pensit  a  proceeding  of  sodi  a  charactar.  Bat  he  is  as 
I  as  Us  bsethrco,  aad  as  insennUe  to  shame.^ 


On  ihe  lltli  of  September,  Malcolm  quitted  Eennan* 
shall ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  mardi  this  unseemly 
contest  was  brought  to  a  dose  : 

"  He  customary  presents,**  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  ^  of  a  horse 
and  a  sword  for  me,  and  a  dress  for  each  of  my  family,  was  sent 
yesterday  to  my  tent.  I  reoeiTed  the  royal  present  wiab  ihe 
nana?  cetemonyY  and  we  went  in  the  eremng  to  visit  ilie  Priaee, 
who  was  rery  giaoioiis,  and  talked  a  good  desL  He,  however, 
on  ibis  ofrafAon,  displayed  more  obstinacy  than  knowledge  in  his 
obeerrationsi,  and  on  our  di£Eering  regarding  the  geography  of 
ancient  and  modem  Europe,  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  information  upon  those  points,  which  I  recdved  with 
a  tmile.  After  I  returned  to  the  camp,  I  sent  for  the  merchant 
whom  I  had  claimed  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  16,000 
kroodi  for  the  khdats,  dbc,  which  were,  as  I  expected,  not  woilh 
SOOO.  The  pride  of  the  Minister  was,  I  found,  piepaied  £x  the 
lorn,  aad  the  man  came  to  CSaaap  with  the  cash.  I  tore  his  bond, 
aad  wrote  a  letter  to  my  mehmendar  respecting  my  sense  of 
the  conduct  which  had  been  pursued  towards  me,  but  stating 
that,  as  I  conridered  the  honor  of  the  King  and  his  son  to  be  the 
same!,  I  should  look  over  what  was  past,  and  keep  the  articles  sent 
me,  which  he  must  know  were  of  no  value  either  to  me  or  (he 
gentlemen  of  my  suite,  rather  than  involve  the  Prinoe's  name 
further  in  such  a  transaction  by  the  public  return  of  his  presents." 

On  the  20th  of  Septembec,  after  a  march  enlivened 
and  rendered  has^ardous  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  Mal^v^liyi  foujid  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 


r 
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Tigris.  There  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Rich,  and  "  most  hos- 
pitably welcomed  by  him  and  his  lady."  "  I  felt  now," 
he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  as  if  all  my  troubles  were  over. 
1  shall  here  part  with  all  my  incumbrances,  and  sail 
peacefully  down  the  stream  of  this  fine  river."  "  Mr. 
Rich's  hospitality,"  he  wrote  on  the  following  day,  "  is 
not  to  be  appeased  by  anything  short  of  our  living  with 
him  while  at  Baghdad.  Twelve  hungry  men  must  be  a 
terrible  infliction.  I  told  Mrs.  Rich,*  who  appears  a  de- 
lightful young  woman,  that  I  could  believe  she  had  (like 
the  Indian  peasant)  prayed  for  a  small  stream,  and  did 
not  expect  the  Ganges." 

At  Baghdad,  Malcolm  and  his  companions  were  de- 
tained for  some  days  by  a  revolt  in  the  city,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  boats  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  journey  down  the  river.  The  interval  of  his 
detention  he  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate 
despatch  to  Lord  Minto,  detailing  the  results  of  his  Mis- 
sion.t  On  the  29th  the  letter  was  finished,  and  then 
Malcolm,  as  ready  always  for  play  as  for  work,  began  to 
amuse  himself  "We  pass  our  time  very  pleasantly,** 
he  wrote;  "we  have  races  almost  every  morning,  games 
of  chess  after  breakfast,  and  in  the  evening  swim  in  the 
Tigris  and  play  bowls."  The  races  were  not  all  sport. 
One  day  Mr.  Rich  burst  into  Malcolm's  tent  with  tidings 
to  the  eflFect  that  a  party  of  Arabs  had  seized  one  of  the 
chief  people  of  the  Residency,  stripped  him,  and  plim* 
dered  five  hundred  piastres  of  public  money.  Malcolm 
instantly  ordered  his  escort  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers, 
who  were  mounted;  and  soon  his  troopers  were  in  hot 

*  Eldest  daughter  of   Sir   James  pleasant  young  woman,  has  knowledge 

Mackintosh.    In  another  passage  of  without  affectation,  and  is  well  read 

his  joumtJ,  Malcolm  says :  *'  Mr.  Kich  and  well  informed  without  being  in  the 

is  very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  the  least  pedantic  or  masculine." 

more  I  see  of  his  ladv  the  more  I  am  f  The  despatch  is  dated  Baghdad, 

pleased  with  her.    She  is  a  sensible,  October  1.   It  contains  82  paragraphs. 
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chase  after  the  Aiabs.    Seeing,  lio^ever,  tbat  the  pur- 
suit  was  likely  to  lead  Ins  men  far  froTO  Camp,  and  ap- 
prehending that  some  accident  migbt  happen,  he  took 
horse  himself,  called  on  the  gentlemen  of  his  family  to 
follow  him,  and  joined  eagerly  in  the  chase.     After  a 
hard  gallop  of  some  ten  miles,  they  captured  four  or  five 
of  the  robbers  (indnding  one  of  thek  leaders'),  as  many 
horses  and  ponies,  some  fire-arms,  and  some  plundered 
property.    The  object  was  gained.     The  plunderers  were 
pamc-struck*,  and  a  report  of  the  gallant  pursuit  soon  ran 
through  the  camp  and  the  city.     "  I  feel  satisfied  now," 
wrote  Malcolm  in  his  journal,   "that   the  Arabs  will 
h^-eaftcr  keep  clear  of  our  camp.     A  promptitude  to 
avenge  insult  or  attack  is  the  only  security  against  either 
among  these  barbarians.''* 

But  this  was  a  trifling  incident  in  comparison  with 
the  great  political  events  which  were  passing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malcolm's  camp.  Baghdad  and  its 
vicinity  had  become  the  scene  of  a  bloody  stru^lc  for 
empire,  and  every  day  seemed  likely  to  evolve  the  tragic 
catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  Sultan  had  sent  orders 
from  Constantinople  for  the  removal  of  the  Pacha  firom 
authority,  and  the  Pacha  was  bent  on  resisting  to  the 
death  the  commands  of  the  Porte.  The  result  was  a 
civil  war  between  the  Ae  facto  ruler  of  Baghdad  and  the 
authorities  sent  to  supplant  him.  The  issue  of  the.  con* 
test  was  doubtful.     One  day  brought  tidings  of  the  success 

*  The  good  effects  of  this  raid  were  head  of  the  village) ;  '  since  the  hour 

soon  asparent.     A  da}r  or  two  after-  you  pursued  these  fellows  not  a  plun- 

vvds  Maloolm  wrote  in  his  journal :  dercr  has  been  seen  on  this  siae  of 

"I  rode  out  this  morning  towards  Baghdad.  We  are  all  prajing  for  yon ; 

Bi^lhdad.     On  passing  a  yilpigc  on  the  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  your  camp 

thote  of  the  dnaris  the   inhabitants  had  not  been  near,  we  should  hare  lost 


J  out,  and  with  lond  acclamations  all  our  property.*    I  was  pleased  with 

enntsscd  their  gratitude  to  me  for  this  testimony  to  the  good  effrot  pro- 

bsring  chased  the  Arabs  from  their  duced  bv  the  sally  we  had  made,  and 

Tidnitj.     •  God  prolong  your  shade,'  had  no  doubt  of  its  truth." 
»id  an  old  man  (who  seemed  to  be  the 
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of  one  party;  the  next  saw  the  triumph  of  the  other.  The 
Pacha  was  now  confident,  now  desponding.  The  tide  of 
fortune,  as  the  war  progressed,  appeared  to  have  turned 
against  him.  At  last,  his  only  hope  seemed  to  be  in 
the  assistance  of  Malcolm  and  his  friends.  So  mere  a 
handful  of  men  could  have  done  little  in  such  a  contest; 
but  the  moral  effect  of  the  co-operation  might  have  been 
great,  and  English  generalship  and  Enghsh  energy  might 
have  consolidated  the  scattered  elements  of  the  Pacha's 
army,  and  reinvigorated  his  declining  cause.  He  con-' 
jured  the  Eesident,  therefore,  by  all  the  professions  of 
iriendfihip  he  had  put  forth,  to  solicit  Malcohn  to  aid  him. 
But  Mr.  Rich  could  only  answer,  that  whatever  his 
private  feelings  might  be,  his  public  character  and  the 
relations  in  which  his  Government  stood  towards  the 
Porte  prevented  all  possibility  of  his  interference. 

But  although  it  was  impossible  that  Malcohn  should 
take  any  active  part  in  the  struggle,  he  rejoiced  in  his 
appearance  upon  the  scene  in  the  ci'isis  that  had  arisen; 
&r  although  he  could  not  lead  the  Pacha's  troops  to  the 
battle,  he  could  protect  the  British  Residency,  the  safety 
I  of  which,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  might  have  been  jeopar- 
dised by  the  surrounding  tumult.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, under  all  circumstances,  not  to  continue  his  journey 
until  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  "I  cannot  bring 
myself,"  he  said,  "to  leave  this  place  till  matters  are 
more  settled.  With  such  bodies  of  unlicensed  plun- 
derers all  round,  the  Residency  is  not  secure.  But  the 
situation  of  Mrs.  Rich  is  what  has  most  influence  upon 
my  mind.  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  a  lady  in  such  a 
situation  when  I  have  the  power,  without  any  serious 
deviation  from  duty,  of  protecting  her,  •  If  anything 
unpleasant  were  to  occur,  I  never  should  forgive  mysel£ 
A  few  days  can  make  no  great  difference.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, stay  till  the  battle  is  over." 
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On  the  6th  of  October  the  iasae  of  the  cc»test  no 
longer  remained  doubtful  On  that  day,  Malcohn, 
warned  by  inteUigence  of  the  state  of  affidrs  that  had 
reached  him,  threw  out  mounted  pickets  in  advance  of 
his  camp,  and  drew  a  cordon  of  sentries  around  it. 
"  We  heard  no  more,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  till 
tai  o'clock:  at  night,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  robber  at 
whist  with  Mrs.  £ich  and  otheiB,  we  heard  a  cry,  as 
if  the  camp  were  attached,  followed  by  trumpets  and 
drums  sounding  and  beating  to  arms.  I  immediately  ran 
to  the  lines  of  the  escort,  and  there  found  that  the  alarm 
was  caosed  by  the  advance  of  a  body  of  between  £&y 
said  sixty  horse,  who,  cm  oar  sending  a  person  to  speak 
to  them,  proved  to  be  a  party  with  the  Dewan  Efendi, 
or  Secretary  to  Grovemment,  who  had  fled,  and  desired 
most  anxiously  to  see  Mr.  Bich  and  me.  We  walked 
out  a  short  way  to  meet  him,  and  found  he  was  come  to 
sohdt  protection.  He  gave  a  v^  confused  account  of 
the  action,  but  said  he  was  satisfied  that  ever3rthing  was . 
lost,  and  so  he  had  come  to  the  only  friend  he  had, 
Mr.  Bich,  in  hopes  of  being  protected  lor  the  moment, 
untiL  he  coulA  make  his  peace  with  the  conqueror.  As 
this  man  had  r^idered  very  serious  services  to  Mr.  Bidi 
in  his  former  disputes  with  the  Pacha,  and  was  attached 
to  the  £nglish  Government,  it  was  resolved  to  allow  him 
to  remain  in  camp ;  but  all  his  fbllow^s,  except  cme  or 
two,  weare  sent  away,  and  strict  orders  were  given  to  the 
line  of  sentries  to  admit  no  fiuiher  communication  with 
any  fugitives.  The  Dewan  Effendi,  who  is  a  very 
peaceable  little  man,  had  evidently  taken  no  share  in  the 
action ;  but  it  was  bbvious,  from  his  accoimt,  that  the 
Pacha's  troops  were  not  likely  to  make  any  stand,  and\ 
that  all  his  principal  officers  were  deserting  him.  The  - 
little  Effendi  (he  is  not,  without  his  tall  cap,  five  feet 
high)  seemed  quite  happy  when  he  came  into  camp. 
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'  Have  any  of  you  a  nightcap?'  was  the  first  question  he 
asked,  when  he  came  into  the  tent  Mr.  Rich  had  allotted 
to  him.  '  I  shall  sleep  sound  to-night,  which  is  what  I 
have  not  done  for  this  week.' " 

But  there  was  no  such  safety  for  his  master.  Whilst 
the  little  Effendi  was  sleeping  securely  in  one  of  the 
Residency  tents,  the  unfortunate  Pacha  was  being  hunted 
down  by  his  remorseless  enemies.  On  the  following 
I  morning  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of  Arabs,  who  plun- 
i  dered,  slew  him,  cut  off  his  head,  stuck  it  on  a  pole,  and 
carried  it  in  triumph  to  his  rival,  to  be  afterwards  "  care- 
fully packed  up,  sealed,  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Constan- 
tinople." A  young  man  of  eighteen,  named  Assud  Beg, 
son  of  Soliman  Pacha,  whom  Malcolm  had  known  in 
1801,  was  elected  Pacha  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
He  accepted  the  honor  thus  voluntarily  offered;  but 
when  he  heard  of  the  miserable  fate  of  his  predecessor, 
he  burst  into  tears,  retired  to  his  private  residence,  and 
declared  that  nothing  should  tempt  him  to  take  upon 
himself  so  dangerous  an  office.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said 
Malcolm,  commenting  on  these  events,  "to  witness  a 
scene  of  this  nature  without  feelings  of  fJity,  and  all 
recollection  of  the  late  Pacha  having  provoked  his  fate 
is  lost  in  sentiments  of  regret ;  but  I  most  sincerely 
rejoice  that  the  scene  has  come  to  a  dose,  and  that  the 
distracted  country  will  have  quiet  again.  I  can  now 
reconcile  myself  to  going  away,  which  I  could  not  before. 
Mrs.  Rich  appears  to  have  much  more  than  common  for- 
titude, and  is  in  some  degree  familiar  to  scenes  of  trouble ; 
but  ladies  are  out  of  their  place  in  such  scenes,  and  had 
not  accident  brought  me  here  at  this  period,  I  am  not 
at  all  confident  that  she  would  have  been  safe  fi:om  the 
attempts  of  those  daring  plunderers,  whom  our  numbers 
and  powers  of  rapid  action  (from  being  cavalry)  kept  at 
a  respectable  distance." 


( 
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Malcolm  was  now  prepared  to  prosecute  his  voyage 
down  the  river  to  Bussorah.  Eager  as  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  journey,  he  did  not  depart  without  some 
sentiments  of  regret  "  I  shall  leave  Baghdad,''  he 
wrote,  "  with  very  warm  feelings  towards  the  Residency. 
Mr.  Rich  is  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  attainments, 
and  his  £gdr  lady  is  a  most  decided  favorite  of  mine. 
We  came  here  at  a  most  fortunate  period,  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  manner  in  which  we  treated  the 
vagabonds  of  all  parties  who  ventured  near  our  camp 
will  not  be  lost.  We  have,  to  use  one  of  my  historical 
phraseSj  ^  kept  danger  at  a  distance,  by  our  alacrity  to 
meet  it' "  When  he  found  himself  on  board  Mr.  Rich's 
yacht,  dropping  down  the  Tigris,  these  feelings  of  regret 
forced  themselves  still  more  strongly  upon  him,  and  again 
he  wrote  to  his  wife :  "  The  loneliness  of  this  vessel 
makes  me  think  more  of  the  pleasant  society  of  my 
friend  Mrs.  Rich,  in  whose  company  I  have  certainly 
passed  as  happy  hours  as  I  have  ever  known  absent 
from  home.  She  is  one  of  the  very  few  ladies  I  have 
ever  met  who  seemed  really  anxious  to  converse  with  me 
upon  that  subject  which  engrosses  all  my  thoughts  in 
absence,  and  the  attention  with  which  she  listened  and 
the  wannth  with  which  she  spoke  on  this  subject  showed 
that  her  heart  was  fully  equal  to  her  head,  and  that  is 
placing  it  in  no  common  rank."  Only  one  who,  like 
Malcolm,  has  left  his  home  to  live  for  months  among 
Arabs,  Persians,  Turks,  and  Kurds,  can  appreciate  the 
luxury  of  being  thrown  suddenly  into  the  society  of  a 
well-bred  and  well-educated  woman,  and  finding  some 
one  to  sympathise  with  him  when  he  talks  about  his 
wife  and  children. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Malcolm  reached  Bussorah, 
where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Manesty, 
who  had  been  many  years  Resident  at  that  place,  but 
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who  had  recently  been  very  undeservedly  removed  from 
office.*  On  the  29th,  everything  was  ready  for  the 
departure  of  the  Mission  on  the  Temate  cruiser  and 
another  vessel  which  Malcolm  hired  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  fiamily  and  the  conveyance  of  the  baggage. 
On  that  day  the  whole  party  dined  with  Mr.  Manesty, 
who  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and 
received  from  them  three  hearty  cheers  as  they  put  off 
from  the  shore. 

After  a  day  or  two  spent  at  Bushire,  in  the  course  of 
which  Malcolm  inspected  with  much  satisfaction  the  stud 
of  fine  Arab  horses  which  he  had  collected  there,  he 
sailed  for  Bombay .f  The  animals  were  to  be  sent  after 
him,  and  it  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be  able  to  convey 
them  to  England,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses.  This  occupation,  he  said,  would  help  him  "  to 
enjoy  the  life  of  a  farmer,"  which  he  had  chalked  out  for 
himself  on  his  return  home.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
farming  operations  to  which  he  gave  a  thought  at 
Bushire.  He  had  been  very  anxious  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  throughout  Persia,  and  tidings  of 
the  success  of  his  endeavours  were  now  brought  to  him. 
I  give  the  entry  relating  to  this  subject  which  he  made 

*  "He  appears/*  said  Malcolm,  "to  by  the  following  remarks:  "I  hare, 

peculiar  advantage  in  liis  own  house,  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Gulf,  endea- 

where  he  exhibits  a  complete  model  of  Toured  to  get  some  fine  liorses,  deter- 

an  old  English  country  gentleman.  He  mined  to  collect  %Ye  or  six  very  supe- 

is  kind,  attentive,  ana  hospitable  -^  rior  animals  from  which  I  might  select 

anxious  to  promote  cood  humor  and  two  or  three  for  England,  where,  when- 

merriment,  and  fall  of  every  loyal  and  ever  I  g0|  I  must  ride  my  hobby,  cost 

patriotic  sentiment,  and  desirous  that  what  it  will.    This  is  the  only  point 

his  feelings   should    pervade  all  his  on  which  I  am  in  the  least  inchned  to 

guests."  He  was  mamed  to  an  Arme-  extravagance,  and  it  has  become,  from 

nian  lad)r,  and  had  a  family  of  beauti-  habit,  one  in  which  I  must  indulge 

ful  children.  myself  (within  limits  of  course) ;  but 

t  There  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  rather  than  give  it  up  altogether,  I 

Malcolm's  stud  in  the  private  journal  would  make  any  sacrifices." 
which  he  kept  at  thb  time,  prefaeed 
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in  his  journal  at  the  time.     Sir  James  MackiDtosh  said-i 
afterwards  that  Malcohn's  introduction  of  potatoes  into  I 
Persia  would  be  remembered  long  after  the  ridiculous  ^ 
Persian  Missions  were  forgotten.    But  Sir  Harford  Jones, 
eager  to  dispute  the  claims  of  his  rival,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  afterwards  took  the  trouble  to  deny  the  fact :  * 


*  Sir  Hazfocd  Jones  writes  thus  in 
a  note  at  the  end  of  his  Account  of  the 
Transactions  of  his  Majesty's  Mission  ; 
bnt  to  what  it  refers  in  the  text  I 
haye  been  nsaUe  to  diseover : 

"  In  1783, 1  ate  jpotatoes  at  Bushiie, 
at  the  table  of  Mr.  GaUer,  onr  then 
Resident  there,  who  had  planted  them 
in  the  old  Dutch  oarden, — ^who  had 
strongly  recommenaed  them  to  the 
merc&nts,  all  of  whom  had  expressed 
the  same  opinion  about  them,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  if  he  reads  what 
Meerza  Bozurg  said  to  me  at  Tauris, 
in  1810. 

''  I  find  a  note  of  my  own  stands 
thus.  Much  has  been  said  on  a  certain 
pubfication  of  the  advantage  that  the 
mtrodnction  of  the  potato  root  into 
Persia  would  confer  on  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  intro- 
dttcfcion  of  any  new  edible  vegetable 
into  a  country,  if  it  comes  into  general 
use,  is  an  advantage.  Long  before  Sir 
John  Malcolm  visited  Persia,  I  ^ve 
roots  of  this  plant  to  several  Persians, 
but  I  incline  to  believe  the  Persians 
will  never  hold  it  in  high  esteem,  or 
make  great  use  of  it,  except  their 
whole  style  and  system  of  oooker3r  is 
oompletdj  changed ;  a  plain  boiled 
potato,  wnich  we  consider  as  excellent, 
every  Persian  I  have  ever  offered  it  to 
considered  as  an  abomination ;  and  the 
way  they  treated  it,  always  brought  to 
my  mind,  what  a  Turkish  gentleman 
once  said  to  me  at  Baghdad.  He  had 
re^dested  to  taste  a  ^ass  of  English 
porter;  he  drank  a  peit  of  it,  and  then 
gravely  said  to  me :  'Do  you  drink  this 
as  phvsic,  or  for  pleasure  P' 

"A  potato  is  so  stubborn  a  sub- 
stance in  a  Persian  ragout,  that  I  know 


from  experience,  no  Persian  artiste^ 
when  I  was  in  the  country,  could  or 
would  undertake  to  produce  it  at  table. 
It  so  happened,  that  after  a  long  eulo- 
gium  on  this  vegetable,  which  I  had 
one  dav  made  to  Meerza  Bozur?,  he 
desired  me  to  give  him  a  few  of  them^ 
accompanied  by  directicms  how  to  dress 
them.  I  told  him  first  to  order  his 
cook  to  boil  them  plain;  if  he  disliked 
them  that  way,  the  cook  might  be  di- 
rected to  prepare  them  en  ragout ;  and 
if  that  did  not  suit  his  taste,  to  order 
them  to  be  served  up  roasted. 

"  Some  time  afterwards  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  made  trial  of  the  potatoes, 
and  how  he  liked  them.  He  answered 
he  had  tried  them :  boiled,  they  were 
eatable,  but  only  as  something  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together ;  in  ragout  thev 
were  detestable ;  and  roasted,  not  half 
so  good  as  a  chesnut,  adding,  '  O 
what  a  taste  you  must  have  to  put  this 
coarse  vegetable  in  comparison  with 
Gtod's  most  precious  gift,  rice !  or  with 
the  delicate  oringal,  the  bohmian,  the 
cauliflower,  the  carrot,  the  bean,  the 
haricot;'  and  when  I  tokL  him  pota- 
toes were  to  us  what  rice  was  to  the 
Persians,  he  phkyfiilly  tapped  me  on  the 
back,  and  saia :  'You  see  God  Abnighty 
provides  the  greatest  of  all  delicacies, 
aad  the  whoiesomest  of  all  food,  for 
the  faithful,  and  leaves  you  what  is 
only  fit  for  badgers,  porcupines,  and 
squirrels.' " 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  passage 
from  Malcolm's  journal,  given  in  the 
-  text,  supplies  the  answer  to  this.  The 
food  "fit  for  badgers  and  squirrels'* 
was  not  the  genuine  potato,  out  the 
root  known  as  the  alou-i-zumeen. 
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"  I  was  much  gratified,"  ynrote  Malcolm,  "  by  receiving  from 
Stewart  a  dish  of  excellent  potatoes,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Shiraz.  These  were  produced  from  some  I  planted  there  six 
months  ago;  and  from  this  sample  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but 
great  carelessness  and  neglect  can  lose  this  valuable  vegetable  to  a 
country  which  must,  from  its  soil  and  climate,  produce  it  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  I  was  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  in  intro- 
ducing the  potatoes,  and  gave  away  as  seeds,  in  different  parts  of 
Persia,  more  than  thirty  small  bags  of  them.  A  memorandum 
was  also  circulating,  describing  the  best  means  of  cultivating 
them.  In  the  midst  of  my  labors  I  was  alarmed  by  a  report  that 
they  had  a  vegetable  at  Ispahan  called  the  alou-i-zumeen,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  potato.  Alou-i-zumeen  was  immediately 
translated  pomme'de-^erre^  and  the  merit  of  introducing  this  plant 
was  as  readily  given  to  the  French,  who  had  bestowed  this  benefit 
on  the  Persians  a  hundred  years  ago;  but  that  ignorant  and  pre- 
judiced race  had  since  neglected  the  pomme'de'terre,  and  treated 
it  as  a  common  weed.  These  fine  conjectures  continued  in  full 
strength  till  we  reached  Ispahan.  There,  when  breakfasting  with 
Hadjee  Ibrahim,  we  sent  for  the  alou-i-zumeenf  and  found  it  not 
unlike  the  potato  in  form,  but  no  resemblance  in  taste,  being  a 
bitter,  useless  root.  I  was  much  rielieved,  as  I  desire  the  good 
fame  of  introducing  potatoes  into  Persia,  and  look  to  immor- 
tality in  the  name  they  have  received  in  that  country — afow- 
Malcolmeah" 

The  voyage  to  Bombay  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  death  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Temate^  after  an  attack  of  small-pox,  an  incident 
which  prompted  Malcolm  to  enter  in  his  journal  some 
remarks  on  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  under  which 
Dr.  Jenner  had  placed  mankind  by  the  discovery  of  vac- 
cination. Always  fearless  for  himself,  he  visited  the  sick 
man  in  his  cabin  when  not  a  feature  of  his  face  was  to  be 
recognised  amidst  the  mass  of  pustules  that  covered  it. 
He  was  more  afraid  on  reaching  home  of  frightening  his 
children  by  the  amplitude  of  his  beard  and  whiskers — 
appendages  which  he^  thought  better  suited  to  the  meri- 
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dian  of  a  Persian  Court  than  of  a  Bombay  nuiseiy.  So, 
not  mthoat  a  sigh,  he  applied  the  inexorable  razor  to  his 
&ce,  lest  his  little  daughter  on  his  return  should  refuse 
to  kiss  him,  and  say,  ^'  ]?ajpa  nahin  I  haitee  I  haitee  r 
("Not  Papa!  an  elephant!  an  elephant  I**) 

On  the  18th  of  November,  Malcolm  wrote  in  his  jour- 

nal:  "Our  progress  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  has 

been  good,  and  we  are  within  less  than  a  degree  of 

Bombay,  which  we  shall,  I  trust,  reach  either  to-night 

or  early  to-morrow  morning.     If  I  find  all  there  weU,  I 

shall  be  completely   happy.      I   shall  now  close  this 

journal  with  some  lines  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 

give  a  sketch  of  my  journey.*    This  is  by  far  the  longest 

o(  my  muse's  flights.     I  know  not  whether  it  is  the 

happiest.    I  am  certain  of  one  point.     This  production 

is  either  a  great  deal  worse  or  a  great  deal  better  than  I 

at  present  think ;  and  I  am  still  more  certain  of  another, 

that  whether  it  is  better  or  worse,  it  will  please  her  whom 

it  is  intended  to  please.*^ 

So  this  second  mission  to  Persia  was  at  an  end.  And 
what  were  its  results?  It  would  appear  from  tins  narra- 
tive that  Malcolm,  with  a  brilliant  staff  of  Company's 
officers,  had  gone  to  Tabreez  and  back  again,  that  the 
King  of  Persia  might  call  him  a  favorite  servant  and 
give  him  a  bauble  to  hang  upon  his  breast.  I  have 
always  thought  that  this  mission  was  unnecessaiy.  What 
were  its  objects  I  have  shown  in  Lord  Minto's  own 
words.f  It  was,  doubtless,  desirable  that  the  Company's 
Govenunent  should  not  be  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Persian  Court ;  but  as  the  Crown  had  taken  under  its 
immediate  care  the  management  of  our  relations  with 
Persia,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  re-elevation  of 

•  The  poem,  then  called  Tha  Fernan  Traveller,  afterwards  printed  as  Penia, 
t  JmU,  vol.  I  pp.  508-509. 

VOL.  n.  E 
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the  fallen  majesty  of  the  Indian  Government  was  worth 
the  expenditure  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Minto  despatched  Malcohn  to 
Persia  under  the  hope,  if  not  the  expectation,  that  his 
references  to  England  would  have  the  effect  of  placing 
these  relations  again  under  the  charge  of  the  Governor- 
General,  out  of  whose  hands  they  oi^ht  never  to  have 
been  taken,  and  of  leaving  his  envoy  as  Resident  Minister 
at  the  Persian  Court,  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  preliminary  treaty  which 
had  been  negotiated  by  Sir  Harford  Jones. 

The  decision  of  the  Crown  Government  proved  that 
these  hopes  were  delusive;  and,  wise  after  the  event, 
people  now  say  that  the  expectation  of  a  different  issue 
was  not  a  reasonable  one.  That  Lord  Minto  gave  the 
Home  Government  credit  for  more  wisdom,  than  they 
really  possessed  is  now  sufficiently  pMn,  In  depriving 
the  Governor-General  of  India  of  the  power  of  con- 
trolling our  diplomatic  relations  with  Persia  they  com- 
mitted a  great  and  fatal  error,  from,  which  have  already 
sprung  disasters  and  disgraces,  to  be  succeeded,  it  is 
feared,  by  other  evils  of  a  no  less  melancholy  kind. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  expediency  of  de- 
spatching Malcolm,  in  that  conjunctare,  to  the  Persian 
Court,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  he  performed  his 
appointed  work  with  vigor  and  address.  By  the  Go- 
vernment which  he  represented  he  was  greeted  on  his 
return .  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  approbation. 
"Tou  have  had  a  stormy  cruise,"  wrote  Lord  Minto, 
"  but  in  my  judgment  a  successful  one,  and  unquestion- 
ably highly  honorable  to  yourself.  ....  I  send  you  my 
congratulations  on  the  m:eritorious  and,  as  I  think,  satis- 
factory termination  of  your  last  Indian  labor,  since  you 
will  have  it.  so."  It  was  considered  a  necessity  at  that 
time  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
Persia,  and,  as  far  as  Malcolm's  personal  conduct  could 
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aooompliafa  this  end,  it  was  fiilly  accomplished.    But  he 
did  much  more  than  this.     The  political  results  of  the  / 
Missioii,  it  has  been  acknowledged,  were  not  great.   But  > 
its  literary  and  scientific  fruits  it  is  not  easy  to  overvalue.  . 
From  liie  first  he  determined  that  it  should  not  be  a 
barren  Mi^on.    And  the  information  which  it  broughtf 
back  r^arding  countries  then  little  known  in  Europe) 
was  copious,  accurate,  and  important.     We  knew  little 
or  nothing  in  those  days  regarding  the  countries  lying 
beyond  India  on  the  North- West.     Erom  the  surveys 
ai^  investigations  of  the  officers  of  this,  and  the  Mission 
to  Caubul  conducted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  was  derived 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  countries,  the  people,  the  in- 
stitntfons,  and  the  history  of  Sindh,  Beloochistan,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Persia,  which  the  Indian  and  English 
Governments  possessed  for  the  qnacter  of  a  century  fol- 
lowing.    And  the  published  writings  of  Malcolm,  El- 
phinstone,  and  Pottinger  are  still  the  standard  autho- 
rities on  all  that  relates  to  them.     Nor  was  all  the 
benefit  conferred  on  the  literature  of  the  country  repre- 
sented by  the  publication  of  these  works.    A  literary 
tone  and  character  was  imparted  to  the  Indian  services 
generally  by  these  eminent  examples.    Many  were  after- 
wards encoun^d  by  the  success  of  such  performances 
to  endeavour  to  imitate  them.    Literary  research  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  incompatible  with  active  life;  and 
men  who  before  thought  only  of  serving  the  Govern- 
ment, began  to  think  whether,  like  Malcolm  and  Elphin- 
stone,  they  might  not  at  the  same  time  promote  the  in- 
tsests  of  literature,  science,  and  the  world. 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  a  few  more  words 
regarding  Malcolm's  associates  in  the  second  Mission  to 
FetmsL  He  attached  to  his  suite,  either  actually  or  nomi- 
nally, several  officers  in  the  Company's  service,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  at  the  time  to  be  young  men  of  uncommon 

s2 
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promise;  and  I  have  already  anticipated  the  statement 
that  all  who  were  spared  to  distinguish  themselves  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  their  youth,  and  some  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.    Lieutenant  Christie  and  Ensign  Pottinger  sailed 
from  Bombay  before  him,  but  they  received  their  in- 
structions from  him,  and  were  members  of  the  Mission. 
Christie,  it  has  been  said,  remained  in  Persia  to  disci- 
pline the  army  of  Abbas  Meerza.     He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  enterprise  and  courage,  and  no  ordinary  intelli- 
gence.   A  distinguished  career  seemed  to  lie  before  him; 
but  it  was  prematurely  cut  short,  to  the  bitter  sorrow  of 
all  who  knew  him.     He  fell,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
on  the  field  of  battle — ^killed  in  a  night  attack  made 
by  the  Russian  army  on  the  Persian  camp.*     Ensign 
Pottinger  became  successively  Resident  in  Sindh,  British 
Plenipotentiary  in   China,    Governor  of  the   Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Governor  of  Madras — a  Baronet  and  a 
G.C.B.     Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  then  a  young  man  in  the 
Company's  Civil  Service,  came  in  time  to  be  Joint-Com- 
missioner with  Lord  Amherst  in  the  Embassy  to  China, 
.and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Persia — ^the  Right 
Honorable  Henry  Ellis,  a  Privy  Councillor  and  a  G.C.B. 
Malcolm  early  recognised  his  uncommon  abilities,  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  live  to  distinguish  himself,  f 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  developed  into  Sir  John  Mac- 
•>donald,  who  was  also  for  some  time  British  Minister  at 
the  Persian  Court.J    Ensign  Monteith,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable scientific  attainments,  became  Chief  Engineer 

*  I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  letter  matured  by  an  experience  which,  com- 

from  Dr.  Cormick,  wno  also  joined  bined  with  his  knowledge  and  talents, 

the  Persian  camp,  in  which  he  details  must,  I  am  assured,  leaa  to  honorable 

to  Malcolm  the  circumstances  attend-  and  early  distinction  in  that  line  of  the 

ing  poor  CKristie's  death.  service  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 

f  Several  illustrations  of  this  might  and  for  which  he  possesses  such  supe- 

be  cited  from  Mdcolm*s  public  and  rior  qualifications.  —  \Letter  to  Lord 

private  correspondence.    Take  the  fol-  Minto,  June  18,   1811.]     Sir  Henry 

lowing:  "I have  also  to  state  mygra-  Ellis  died  in  1855. 
.titude  for  the  aid  1  invariably  received        %  Sir  John  Macdonald  married  one 

from  Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  of  the  Bengal  of  Malcolm's  sisters-in-law.    He  died 

Civil  Service,  whose  youth  has  been  in  1830. 
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of  the  Madras  Army.     Lieutenant  Frederick,  after  a  dis- 
tiogoished  professional  career,  was  appointed  Commissaiy- 
General  of  the  Bombay  Army — ^Lieutenant  John  Briggs 
attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  political  officer  in  Western 
and  Southern  Lidia.^   He  was  successively  political  s^ent 
in  Candeish,  Resident  at  Sattarah,  Senior  Commissioner 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Grovemment  of  Mysore,  and 
B^dent  at  Nagpoor.     Lieutenant  Stewart  was  equally 
distingoished  in  the  diplomatic  department  as  Resident 
at  Gwalior  and  Hyderabad;  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry  Lindsay  Bethune)  commanded 
IJie  Persian  Army  in  many  a  hard-fought  action  with 
the  Bossians,  and  had  to  ihe  last  a  military  reputation 
second  to  none  in  the  countries  of  the  Shah.f    No  man, 
indeed,  had  ever  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  "  Family'^ 
than  Malcolm  of  that  which  he  carried  with  him  on  his 
second  Mission  to  Persia-J 


*  Genetal  Monteitb,  General  Fre- 
dendk,  zod  Geaexsl  Briggs  were  all 
liring  in  tlie  earlr  |>art  of  1856.  It 
may  M  maAkoBea,  in  ilinatration  of 
wlat  we  bare  written  about  tbe  lite- 
xaxy  tone  imparted  to  the  Indian  ser- 
▼ioes  bj  this  aod  Elpbinstone's  mis- 
ftioD,  tCat  General  Briggs  bas  made 
large  and  hapatisat  oontribntiona  to 
oar  InSan  bterature— bis  translation 
oC  Perubta  and  bis  work  on  tbe  Indian 
Land  ^to  at  tbe  bead  of  tbem — ^and 
tbai  GeneraJ  Monteitb  bas  recently 
beoL  giving,  bj  the  publication  of  some 
interesting  works  on  tbe  localities  of 
tbe  Basso-Tnriush  war,  fresh  proofs  of 
that  Mfttikade  for  Oriental  topograpbr 
wbidi  be  first  erinced,  as  one  of  Mal- 
eolm's  attach^,  nearly  half  a  centory 

i  Betbnne  died  in  Persia  in  1851. 

Z  Sinee  this  chapter  bas  been  in  ty^, 
I  we  read  a  passajge  in  Sir  R.  X. 
Porter's  Travel^  whicb  illnstrates  so 
fbcciUT  the  good  impression  which 
Mdcoim's  conduct  made   npon   the 

'  '    of  the  Persian  people^  that  I 


know  nothing  with  which  this  chapter 
could  be  more  fiUy  oondnded :  "  In 
abort,  I  soon  found  d j  so  many  peculiar 
attentions  that  I  was  not  tbe  only  Eu- 
ropean guest  who  bad  long  lived 
under  their  master's  roof,  and  that  this 
Perinffbee  home  ther  so  highly  honoied 
was  tnat  of  General  Maloolm.  It  was 
delightful  to  me  to  begin  a  jooniey  so 
tracked;  for  ereiywhere  toit  I  went 
in  the  empire  where  his  mission  had 
led  him,  still  I  found  bis  remembrance 
in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
many  of  the  villages  the  people  date 
their  marriages  or  tbe  births  of  their 
children  from  the  epoch  of  his  visit 
[t  them;  for  wherever  he  ap- 
his eoodness  left  some  trace  o€ 
)lf,  and  tbe  peasants  often  said  to 
me,  that  if  the  rocks  and  trees  bad 
suddenly  the  power  of  speech,  their 
first  word  would  be  *  Malcobn.*  All 
this,  from  the  highest  to  tbe  lowest 
wherever  I  followed  his  steps,  could 
not  be  more  grateful  to  his  oountiy- 
man  than  even  the  blandest  breezea 
under  tbe  most  sultry  skies." 
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Quietly  located  in  a  comfortable  house  with  his  wife 
and  children*  at  Bombay,  Malcolm  now  settled  down 
to  the  paper-work  before  him.  His  first  care  was  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the 
zealous  and  enterprising  young  officers  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Persia.  With  this  object  he  addressed 
letters,  for  official  record,  to  the  Governments  of  the  dif- 
ferent Presidencies  to  which  they  severally  belonged, 
bearing  the  strongest  testimony  to  their  admirable  spirit, 
intelligence,  and  good  conduct ;  whilst,  in  his  more 
private  communications  to  Lord  Minto,  he  acknowledged 
with  equal  warmth  the  services  they  had  rendered  hiiyi 
in  the  course  of  his  Mission,  t     This  paramount  duty — 

*  Buiing  his  abseaoe  a  son  had  been  in  Persia,  there  is  no  service,  however 

bom  to  him— iiowCobnel  George  Mai-  difficult,  that  so  forws^  a  zeal,  so 

colm,  C.B.  animated  a  resolution  as  I  obeerred  in 

i  After  speaking  in  detail  of  the  every  person  attached  to  the  Mifff^^n^ 

promise  of  some  of  his  assistants,  would  not  have  led  me  to  encounter 

Malcolm  says  in  one  of  these  letters  :  vrith  a  sanguine  hope  of  success." 
"  I  can  only  add  that  had  I  remained 
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for  such  in  Malcolm's  eyes  it  ever  was — haTing  been 
beartilj  performed,  he  sate  himself  down  to  r»ider  his 
financial  aocouits  to  Goveixunent.  This  was  always  a 
very  neceasary  duty,  but  it  was  nerer  a  pleasant  one. 

A  Mission  such  as  Malcolm  led  to  Persia  cannot  very 
eaaly  be  conducted  upon  economical  principles.     Nor  is 
it  easy,  amidst  the  hurry  of  travel  and  the  distractions 
of  diplomacy,  to  keep  minutely  accurate  accounts  of  the 
pubUc  expenditure.    But  a  gentleman  officially  known 
as  the  Aoyditor-General,  with  a  staff  of  keen*eyed  clerks 
and  acconntants,  takes  his  place  at  the  same  desk  eveiy 
day  of  the  year,  and  in  a  cold-blooded,  unsyrapathising 
maon^  critidses,  item  by  item,   the  luckless  envoy's 
acoounts.    It  is  very  right.    It  is  his  business.     It  is  not 
his  duty  to  take  large  views  of  anything,  or  to  handle 
matters  in  the  mass.     He  is  emphatically  a  man  of  de- 
tail ;  and  the  more  minutely  he  anatomises  an  accoimt, 
the  more  efficiently  he  performs  his  Amotions  as  an 
auditor.   .Now  Malcolm's  accounts  being,  like  his  mission, 
of  an  extraordinary  and  exceptional  character,  naturally 
afEovded  to  the  Auditor-General  many  salient  points  of 
attack.    Here  a  voucher  was  called  for  where  vouchers 
were  impossible  i  and  explanations  required  where  ex- 
planatoij  details  could  hardly  be  appreciated  by  any 
one  unacqu^ted  with  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  inexperienced  in  the  genial  business  of 
diplomacy.     Matters  of  this  kind  are  so  far  out  of  the 
general  line  of  routine,  that  many  things  must  be  taken 
on  tAist,  and  the  only  voucher  required,  the  good  cha- 
racter of  the  officer  who  renders  the  account. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  much  in  detail  to  the  corre- 
spondence which  arose  out  of  the  adjustment  of  these  ac- 
counts. It  was  natural  that  Malcolm  should  have  chafed 
under  the  continual  criticism  of  the  Auditor-General; 
but  it  was  not  less  the  duty  of  the  Auditor-General  to 
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act  the  part  of  a  remorseless  critic.  Between  the  two 
Mr.  Edmonstone  sate  in  judgment,  as  the  friend  both  of 
Malcohn  and  Sherer,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  he  held 
the  scale  very  fairly  when  he  wrote  thus  to  the  former : 

"  It  is  very  certain,  as  you  have  observed,  that  the  civil  auditor, 
whatever  his  talents,  cannot  be  a  judge  of  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  a  mission  such 
as  yours  to  Persia ;  neither  has  he  taken  upon  himself  to  judge  of 
those  branches  of  expenditure  which  political  considerations  neces- 
sarily unknown  to  him  may  have  rendered  unavoidable.  I  allude 
principally  to  presents  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Mission.  It  is  not  possible  to  furnish  him  with  rules  of 
audit  applicable  to  such  missions,  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
convey  to  him  the  extent  of  political  and  local  information  re- 
quisite for  that  purpose.  But  are  the  accounts,  therefore,  to  go 
without  audit  ?  are  they  not  to  be  subject  in  their  details  to  that 
species  of  check  and  investigation  which  is  applicable  to  public 
expenditure  of  every  description,  and  which  is  usual  under  every 
Government?  It  is  his  duty  to  point  out  to  Government  what 
charges  appear  to  him,  according  to  the  general  principles  which 
he  is  enabled  to  apply  to  them,  to  be  high  or  unnecessary.  He  is 
not  bound  nor  authorised  to  consider  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
be  reposed  in  the  integrity  and  discretion  of  the  officer  whose 
accounts  he  investigates.  Nor  is  his  judgment  at  all  to  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive.  Government  is  the  real  auditor.  He  only 
performs  the  drudgery  of  investigating  details,  and  presenting  to 
Government  questions  in  a  form  to  facilitate  decision.  In  England, 
I  understand;  the  checks  and  investigations  of  accounts  are  fur  more 
rigid.  While  a  single  item  of  public  expenditure  remains  unad- 
justed, no  part  of  the  officer's  accounts  are  passed;  and  what  do 
you  think  of  Lord  Minto  himself,  on  his  return  from  Oorsica, 
being  obliged  to  sioear  to  his  accounts  before  he  was  relieved  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  public  expenditure  I  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors would  be  little  satisfied  if  informed  that  this  Government 
had  passed  the  whole  of  your  accounts  without  audit  or  inquiry, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  its  reliance  on  your  integrity  and  dis- 
cretion. In  fact,  such  audit  and  inquiry  imply  no  reflection  upon 
your  integrity  or  discretion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  confidence 
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SO  justly  reposed  in  you  cannot  exempt  Government  from  the 
duty  of  forming  its  opinion  of  the  necessity  and  moderation  of 
charges  incurred  even  under  all  the  latitude  of  discretion  so  pro- 
perly allowed  you,  as  far  as  it  has  the  means  of  forming  one." 

In  this  same  letter  Mr.  Edmonstone  frankly  stated 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  the  general  expendi-  \ 
ture  of  the  Mission  was  excessive,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  record  an  opinion  to  that  effect : 

"  That  the  general  scale  of  your  expenditure,"  he  wrote,  "  might 
have  been  materially  reduced  without  injury  to  the  public  service, 
I  am  allowed  candidly  to  tell  you,  is  the  opinion  of  Government. 
It  has  been  the  duty  of  Government  to  record  that  opinion ;  but 
this  only  involves  a  difference  of  sentiment  regarding  the  correct- 
ness and  policy  of  the  principles  which  governed  this  expenditure. 
It  does  not  impute  to  you  an  inconsiderate  and  careless  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  Government  will  not  refuse  to  admit  that, 
with  reference  to  the  principles  themselves,  you  have  not  neglected 
the  obligations  of  attention,  prudence,  and  discretion.  But  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  Government  should  deny 
itself  the  liberty  of  judging,  according  to  the  lights  which  it  pos- 
sesses, on  a  point  so  fundamental  as  the  principles  which  have 
regulated  the  conduct  of  its  representative  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Government  di- 
vesteid  itself  of  this  privilege,  or  rather  duty,  by  declaring,  and 
actually  feeling,  an  implicit  confidence  in  your  discretion,  expe- 
rience, and  honor." 

That  the  expenses  of  the  Mission  were  very  heavy  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  Malcolm  maintained  that  this, 
however  greatly  to  be  deplored,  was  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  service  entrusted  to  him,  and  that  with- 
out sucb  expenditure  he  could  not  have  carried  out 
the  objects  of  his  mission.  It  is  right  that  in  this  place 
his  explanation  shquld  be  suffered  to  speak  for  itself: 

"  The  number  of  officers  attached  to  my  Mission  was  one  and 
no  'inconsiderable  cause  of  additional  expense ;  but  it  will  be  re- 
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collected  that  when  I  was  ordered  to  Persia  it  was  expected  that 
I  should  haye  full  employment  for  their  services  in  disciplining 
the  infantry  of  that  GoFeniment.  Though  this  was  not  the  case, 
none  of  the  officers  were  idle,  and  during  the  ten  months  that  my 
Mission  was  in  Persia  all  those  of  my  family  who  were  not  actually 
necessary  to.aid  me  in  the  immediate  duties  of  my  Mission  were 
detached  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  maps  and 
memoirs  I  have  transmitted  will  satisfy  Qoyemment  of  the  great 
value  of  the  object  that  has  been  attained  by  their  labors,  which 
have  not  only  afforded  the  most  correct  and  ample  information  of 
the  countries  between  India  and  Persia,  but  added,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  to  the  knowledge  we  formerly  had  of  the  latter  country. 
The  officers  I  employed  travelled  generally.as  natives,  and  com- 
paratively at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  whole  of  the  charges 
(including  presents)  incurred  by  Lieutenants  Christie  and  Pot- 
tinger  during  a  journey  which  commenced  at  Sonmeany,  and 
traversed  by  two  different  routes  all  the  countries  between  Sindh 
and  Persia,  hardly  exceeds  ten  thousand  rupees.  The  period  these 
officers  were  employed  was  near  eight  months,  and  they  were 
almost  all  that  period  separated,  which  had  the  effect  of  nearly 
doubling  their  expenses. 

^^  The  chief  causes  of  public  expenditure  on  my  late  Mission 
were  the  style  in  which  I  travelled,  and  the  presents  I  gave.  With 
regard  to  both  these  points,  I  can  only  observe  that,  situated  as  I 
was,  I  had  no  option.  .Every  sentiment  of  my  mind  relating  to 
the  principles  of  our  connexion  with  Persia  was,  as  is  well  known 
to  Government,  adverse  to  the  gratification  of  the  avarice  of  the 
court  of  that  country,  and  I  had  repeatedly  proposed  other  and 
more  efficient  means  than  the  appearance  of  State  and  expensive 
presents  for  establishii\g  an  impression  of  our  power  and  dignity 
among  its  inhabitants ;  but  circumstances  which  I  could  not  con- 
trol had  thrown  affairs  into  a  different  course,  and  I  had  no  al- 
ternative but  that  of  not  carrying  the  instructions  of  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  as  conveyed  in  his 
letter  under  date  the  26th  of  October,  into  execution,  or  of  as- 
suming the  style  and  appearance,  and  acting  with  the  liberality  I 
did.  By  adopting  the  latter  means,  I  was  not  only  able  to  attain 
the  Court  of  Persia  at  an  early  period  (a  point  to  which  the 
Governor-General  attached  the  lughest  importance),  but  to  restore 
to  its  proper  estimation  the  depreciated  rank  and  character  of  the 
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£^t.Honomble  the  Qoremor^GeoeaX  of  India ;  snd  thia  I  wm 
directed  to  consider  as  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  I  was 
deputed  to  Persia.  SEad  I  pursued  any  other  course  than  what  I 
did,  I  should  have  experienced  obstacles  that  would  probably  have 
altogether  prevented  the  progress  of  my  Mission ;  and  if  it  had 
advanced^  it  would  have  been  under  circumstances  that  would 
have  confirmed  all  those  injurious  and  unfavorable  impressions, 
that  had  been  received  of  the  high  authority  by  whidi  I  was 
employed. 

^^  If  the  Honorable  the  Y ioe-Preadmt  in  Coundl  wiU  do  me 
the  jusdce  to  cQDsider  the  expenses  incurred  on  this  Misdon  under 
this  view,  and  recollect  the  importance  that  was  attached  at  the 
moment  I  was  deputed  to  the  early  and  complete  execution  of  my 
ordei8,.IfeeI  confident  that  I  shall  not  be  denied  the  merit  (whi(^ 
I  have  ever  labored  above  all  others  to  attain)  of  a  scmpnlons 
attention  to  every  item  of  public  expenditure  under  my  direction 
and  control ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found,  after  an  examination 
into  Ae  manner  in  whidi  I  have  disohasged  this  last  public  trust, 
that  I  have  upon  this,  as  upon  all  former  occasions,  been  as  strict 
an  economist  of  the  public  money  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  without 
hazarding  a  delay  or  failure  of  the  political  objects  I  was  directed 
to  accomplish/' 

Whilst  this  correspondence  w^as  in  progress,  another 
of  a  pleasanter  kind  was  passing  between  Bombay  and 
Calcatta*  Malcolm  bad  collected  a  vast  mass  of  mate- 
rials for  an  historical  and  descriptive  accomit  of  Persia, 
and  he  desired  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment  for  bim  to  remain  at  Bombay  whilst  he  was  ar- 
raoging  these  materials,  with  the  view  to  the  composition 
of  an  elaborate  work.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  staff  of  clerks  and 
copyists,  and  Malcolm  thought  that  he  was  entitled,  as 
indeed  he  was,  to  such  allowances  as  would  enable  him 
to  continue  his  labors  without  any  personal  sacrifice.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  these  days,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  question  would  be  viewed,  either  by 
the  local  or  home  Government,  in  so  liberal  and  en- 
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lightened  a  spirit  as  that  with  which  Lord  Minto  re- 
garded it.    Mr.  Elphinstone  had^  been  for  some  time  at 
Calcutta  arranging  the  materials  of  his  account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Caubul;  and  he  had   received  every  in- 
dulgence and  encouragement  from  Government  whilst 
prosecuting  this  important  work.*    The  same  indulgence 
and  encouragement  were  now  to  be  extended  to  Malcolm. 
"  The  work  on  which  you  are  engaged,"  wrote  Lord 
Minto,  "  must  be  carried  on  with  more  facility  and  ad- 
vantage at  Bombay,  where  you  have  no  other  occupation, 
and  where  you  will  probably  still  be  surrounded  by 
gentlemen  who  have  had  a  share  in  collecting  your  ma- 
terials,  and  are  conversant  with  the  subject,   than  at 
Mysore,  where  you  would  be   charged  with   distinct 
duties,  and  be  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
consultation  and  conference  with  associates  in  the  pur- 
suits which  are  the  subject  of  your  present  labors.     The 
value  of  these  labors  must  be  estimated  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent measure  from  mine,  if  the   temporary  facilities 
which  we  have  resolved  to  afford  them  are  not  cheer- 
fully assented  to.     But  limited  as  the  indulgence  is,  both 
in  time  and  amount,  I  feel  strong  in  what  I  feel  to  be 
the  real  strength  of  your  case — ^that  is  to  say,  in  con- 
sulting at  a  moderate  charge  the  real  convenience,  the 
real  comfort,  and  the  justifiable  taste  and  wishes  of  one 
who  has  so  long  filled  a  part  so  conspicuous  in  a  period 
so  eventful  of  our  national  history,  and  in  affording  you 
so  cheap  a  testimony  of  respect  and  gratitude  at  the  close 
of  laborious,  able,  and  successful  services  so  distinguished 
as  yours  have  been  from  first  to  last."f    This  appears  to 

*  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  allowed  his  f  Mr.  Edmonstone  wrote  with  eooal 

salary  as  Envoy,  with  house-rent  and  warmth  of  the  yalue  of  Malcolm's  ute- 

table-allowanoe,  whilst  his  moonshees  raty  labors :  "  You  cannot  but  have 

and  writers  were  paid  by  Government,  be^  satisfied  that  Government  would 

Lord  Minto  allowed  this  case  to  govern  appreciate  in  a  high  degree  your  own 

Malcohn's.  labors  and  exertions  in  tne  acquisition 
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me  to  be  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  question.  At  all 
events,  it  is  the  way  to  stimulate  men  to  great  exertions. 
An  opposite  decision  might  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  formality  and  routine,  and  might  have  saved  some 
money  to  the  State-  But  such  economy  begets  only  cold 
service,  and  stunts  what  every  wise  ruler  seeks  to  foster. 
Lord  Minto  was  at  this  time  about  to  proceed  on  the 
expedition  to  Java,  whither  Malcolm  would  cheerfully 
have  followed  him  if  his  services  had  been  required.  But 
the  Governor-General  wrote  that  there  was  no  call  for 
"  services  of  his  size."  "  I  embark,"  he  wrote,  "  early 
to-morrow  on  board  the  Modeste^  and  cannot  expect  an 
earlier  return  to  India  than  September.  If  you  are  gone 
to  a  better  place  before  that  period,  may  all  good  things 
attend  you ;  and  the  first  of  these,  health  to  you  and 
those  you  love.  I  shall  hope  to  have  and  enjoy  your 
fiiendly  and  neighbourly  society  in  my  /etreat,  for  there 
are  centred  all  my  schemes  of  happiness.  You  are  young, 
and  have  years  of  energy  before  you  to  begin  a  new  life, 
and  climb  and  scramble  through  a  new  world.  In  these, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  your  pursuits,  I  shall  follow 
you,  as  long  as  I  have  eyes,  with  kind  and  friendly 
wishes.  In  the  mean  while,  you  may  reflect  with  com- 
fort,  and  I  ought  to  say  with  pride,  on  the  old  life  which 
you  are  now  turning  your  back  on,  and  let  these  re- 
flections be  auspicious  for  your  new  career." 

of  local  knowledge,  and  those  which  peculiarly  interesting^   by  the   ffreat 

jour  zeal  and  judgment  have  excited  events  of  modem  times.     Without 

and  directed  in  others.    The  mass  of  reference  to  political  considerations, 

materials  which  you  have  collected  for  your  missions  and  Elphinstone's  have 

the  Histoiy  of  rersia  and  the  neigh-  certainly  been  productive  of  very  im- 

bouring  states,  is  a  proof  of  an  extra-  portant  benefits  in  a  literary  point 

ordinary  spirit  of  dihgence,  ability,  and  of  view,  and  independently  of  your 

research,  and  when  digested  and  ar-  diplomatic  services,  you  will  both  have 

ranged  in  the  manner  vou  propose,  the  credit  of  acquiring  and  diffusing 

must  form  a  most  valuable  adaition  to  knowledge  which,  but  for  your  labors, 

the  existing  stock  of  information  re-  had  pi-obably  remained  for  ever  con- 

garding  a  quarter  of  Asia  rendered  cealed." 


6^ 
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Throughout  the  year  1811,  in  accordance  mth  the 
permission  thus  granted  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Govem- 
ment)  Malcolm  continued  to  reside  at  Bombay,  and  to 
apply  himself  earnestly  to  his  literary  labors.  It  was  no 
small  privilege,  under  these  circumstances,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  whose  wonderful  intellect  and  many  fine 
qualities  he  greatly  appreciated.  "  Mackintosh  is  a  very 
extraordinary  man,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Gilbert, 
"  and  a  sincere  friend  of  mine."  The  Recorder  criticised 
and  corrected  his  firiend's  works,  and,  I  believe,  admired 
his  character  more  than  his  compositions.  He  said  truly, 
that  "  men  with  great  talents  for  active  life  are  inferior 
to  themselves  in  their  writings."*     It  would  have  been  a 


*  There  are  several  passages  relating 
to  Malcolm  in  Maokmtosn's  Bombay 
journal,  published  in  tke  interesting 
liife  by  nis  son,  which  I  think  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  this  chapter.  I  sub- 
join the  most  illustrative  of  them ; 

"  March  28, 1811.— Read  over,  with 
minute  criticbm,  Malcolm's  poem.  The 
Persian  Traveller.  It  has  more  thought 
and  nerve  than  correct  and  smooth 
verse :  it  would  have  been  highly  com- 
mended before  the  art  of  writing  verse 
became  so  {|;eneral  an  attainment.  But 
everybody  is  now  a  judge  of  offences 
against  harmonj  and  mecnanism,  which 
it  requires  so  Lttle  genius  to  avoid. 

"  Malcolm  has  been  with  me  two 
hours,  and  I  have  told  him  all  my  cri- 
ticism, which  he  has  taken  well. 

"  July  15. — Abercromby,  Malcolm, 
and  a  very  small  party  dined  here  in 
the  evening — ^the  first  general  rather 
desponding  about  Portugal— the  se- 
cond tnutmg  too  much  in  a  WeUesley 
to  allow  such  a  sentiment. 

"  /»/y  28.— In  correcting  a  manu- 
script of  Malcolm's,  I  observed  that 
a  man  of  vigorous  mind  conceived 
original  ideas,  which,  if  he  be  an  un- 
practised or  negligent  writer,  he  often 
expresses  in  such  a  manner  that  they 


appear  to  be  coramon-piaoe.  The  new 
thou§[ht  majr  be  so  near  an  old  one, 
that  it  requires  the  exact  impression 
to  distinguish  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  men  of  great  talents 
for  active  life  are  inferior  to  themselves 
in  their  writings. 

"Auffuit  23. — ^Malcolm  has  intro- 
duced potatoes  into  Persia.  That  be- 
nefit may  be  remembered  long  after  all 
that  is  now  spoken  of  in  our  ridiculous 
Persian  missions  has  fallen  into  de- 
served oblivion.  If  Lord  Wdlesley 
had  accomplished  the  abolition  of  in- 
fanticide, which  poor  Jonathan  Don- 
can  is  so  pane^ynsed  for  having  vainly 
endeavoured,  his  name  would  have  been 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  All 
the  negotiations  and  wars  which  appear 
so  splendid  at  present,  will,  in  a  his- 
tory of  twenty  years  hence,  not  oeeupy 
ten  pities. 

"  August  30. — ^Malcolm  has  written 
not  a  bad  thing  at  the  end  of  Home's 
Elizabeth.  '  The  head  cannot  join  the 
heart  respecting  Mary*  nor  can  the 
heart  follow  the  head  about  Eiixa- 
beth.'" 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  a  man  of 
so  much  sagacity  and  penetration  as 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  should  have 
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mirade,  indeed,  if  Malcolm,  who  smce  the  age  of  thirteen 
Lad  seldom  had  any  other  home  than  a  canvas  tent,  and 
whose  library  was  a  rosty  bullock»trunk,  should — ^I  will 
not  say  thought  as  deeply  and  written  as  correctly  as 
Mackintosh,  but  been  eminently  distinguished  for  these 
qualities  at  all.  It  ia  almost  a  miracle  that,  considering 
in  how  laige  a  sense  he  was  a  man  of  action,  how  the 
necessities  of  the  public  service  kept  him  contintially  in 
motion,  and  how  his  mind  was  diverted  and  distracted  by 
a  constant  succession  of  new  objects,  he  wrote  as  much 
and  as  wdl  as  he  did.  The  world  has  fuinished  few  ex- 
amples of  men  so  largely  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  active 
life  taking  so  high  a  place  among  the  authors  of  the  age. 
Malcolm,  as  I  have  said  before,  did  eveiything  in  a 
lai^  way.  He  was  a  man  of  much  discourse — discur- 
sive. But  unlike  many  examples  of  voluble  utterance,  he 
was  ^nphatically  a  fall  man.  He  talked  much  and  he 
wrote  much,  because  he  had  much  to  say.  His  writings  . 
abound  in  information  which,  when  it  was  first  laid 
before  the  public,  was  novel  and  striking.  He  has  sup-  ; 
plied  materials  of  immense  value  to  every  subsequent  ' 
writer  on  Indian  affairs.  He  dealt  with  facts  on  a  large 
scale,  and  he  was  conscientious  in  his  statement  of  them. 
He  thoroughly  understood  what  he  was  writing  about, ' 
and  he  made  himself  understood  by  others.  But  he  was 
not  an  artist.  His  works  are  rather  elaborate  reports 
than  finished  compositions.  The  statesman  rather  than 
the  author  is  apparent  in  them*  There  are  no  tricks  of 
the  trade  discernible  ;  but  a  genuineness  which  speaks 
out  evCTywhere  iu  a  strong,  natural  voice.    He  could  not 

been  so  greatly  at  fault  in  his  «rtimate  '^at  the  Recorder  anticipated.    And 

of  the  coroparatire  importance  which  when  we  consider  what  are  the  tempta- 

Hi^oiT  would  attach,  and  the  space  tiona  of  writers   and  the  tartw  of 

it  woi^d  assign,  to  the  triumphs  of  war  readers,  w;e  could  hardly  expect  it  to 

tad  the  Ticiories  of  peace.    The  re*  be  otherwise, 
salt  has  hm.  precisely  the  reverse  of 
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compress.  He  could  not  polish  or  refine.  He  had  been 
accustomed  all  his  life  to  write,  currente  calamOj  very 
long  public  and  private  letters,  and  still  longer  official 
reports;  and  he  did  not  much  modify  his  style  when  he 
wrote  for  the  Press.  He  was  himself  indeed,  so  sensible 
of  his  want  of  art,  and  had  so  little  of  the  dignity  and 
tenaciousness  of  the  craft,  that  he  generally  authorised 
others  to  correct  his  style,  while  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  meddle  with  his  facts. 

His  intercourse  with  Mackintosh  was  as  improving  as 
it  was  delightful;  and  early  in  the  year  there  was  an 
accession  to  the  literary  circle  of  Bombay  very  appre- 
ciable both  by  the  lawyer  and  the  soldier.  At  tJie  latter 
end  of  February  a  vessel  arrived  from  Calcutta,  bringing 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and  Henry  Martyn.  Malcolm 
was  delighted  to  welcome  the  former — to  talk  over  old 
times  and  present  pursuits — proud  to  introduce  so  ac- 
complished a  man  to  his  friend  the  Recorder.*  Elphin- 
stone in  turn  introduced  Henry  Martyn  to  Mackintosh  f 
and  Malcolm.     The  former  recognised  in  the  young 

*  The  following   is   Mackintoshes  barked  for  PanwelL    He  has  a  very 

account  of  the  meeting :  fine  understanding,  with  the  greatest 

*'  Feb,  26, 1811.— Malcolm  brought  modesty  and  simpucitjr  of  chancter." 
Elphinstone  to  breakfast.  We  had  an  f  See  Mackintosh's  ioumal  in  the 
ammated  discussion  about  the  import-  Life  bj  his  son :  "  Elpninstone  intro- 
ance  of  India  to  England.  I  con-  duced  me  to  a  young  clergyman 
tended  that  it  was  not  of  any  great  named  Martyn,  come  round  from 
value.  I  observed  that  of  possessions  Bengal  on  his  way  to  Bussorah,  partly 
beyond  sea,  the  first  rank  belonged  to  for  health  and  partlv  to  improve  his 
those  which,  like  North  America,  con-  Arabic,  as  he  is  translating  tne  Scrip- 
tributed  both  to  strength  and  wealth ;  tures  into  that  language.  He  seems 
the  second  is  to  those  which,  like  the  to  be  a  mild  and  benevolent  enthusiast 
West  Indies,  contributed  to  wealth,  — ^a  sort  of  character  with  which  I  am 
and  created  maritime  strength,  though  always  half  in  love.  We  had  the  no- 
they  did  not  supply  a  military  popum-  velty  of  grace  before  and  after  dinner, 
tion.  India  certainly  ranks  below  all  the  company  standing." 
them.  Nobody  thinks  of  employing  Again  :  "  Mr.  Martyn,  the  saint 
Sepoys  out  of  Lidia.  Qreat  as  it  looks  from  Calcutta,  called  here.  He  is  a 
and  sounds,  it  does  not  add  so  much  man  of  acuteness  and  leammg.  His 
to  the  empire  as  New  England  did.  meekness  is  excessive,  and  gives  a  dis- 
After  breakfast  I  carried  Elphinstone  agreeable  impression  of  effort  to  con- 
to  Mazagong-bunder,  where  he  em-  ceal  the  passions  of  human  nature." 
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/  derotee  a  man  of  acuteness  and  learning— spoke  of  Tiini 
as  a  benevolent  enthusiast,  but  said  that  his  excessive 
meekness  left  a  disagreeable  feeling  upon  the  mind.  On 
Malcolm,  however,  the  young  Christian  hero  appears  to 

I         have  made  a  more  favorable  impression.     Perhaps,  the 
habitual  cheerfulness  of  his  manner  conmiunicated  itself 
to  the  "  saint  from  Calcutta,"  for  he  wrote  to  Sir  Gore 
•Ouseley,  that  Henry  Martyn,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Persia,  was  likely  to  add  to  the  hilarity  of  his  party. 
"  The  Sev.  Mr.  Martyn,"  he  said,  "  one  of  the  clergymen 
of  Bengal,  is  here  on  his  way  to  the  Gulf.     He  requested 
me  to  give  him  a  line  to  the  Governor  of  Bushire,  which 
I  did,  as  well  as  one  to  Mahomed  Nebbee  Khan.    But  I 
warned  him  not  to  move  from  Bushire  without  your 
previous  sanction.    His  intention,  I  beheve,  is  to  go  by 
Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Kermanshah  to  Baghdad,  and  to 
endeavour  on  that  route  to  discover  some  ancient  copies 
of  the  Gospel,  which  he  and  many  other  saints  are  per- 
suaded lie  hid  in  the  mountains  of  Persia.     Mr.  Martyn 
also  expects  to  improve  himself  as  an  Oriental  scholar. 
He  is  already  an  excellent  one.    His  knowledge  of  Arabic 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  Englishman  in  India.     He  is 
altogether  a  very  learned  and  cheerftd  man,  but  a  great 
enthusiast  in  his  holy  calling.     He  has,  however,  assured 
me,  and  be^ed  I  would  mention  it  to  you,  that  he  has 
no  thought  of  preaching  to  the  Persians,  or  of  entering 
into  any  theological  controversies;  but  means  to  confine 
himself  to  two  objects — a  research  after  old  Gospels,  and 
the  endeavour  to  qualify  himself  for  giving  a  correct 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic  and  Persian,  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Bible  Society.     I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  tell  him  that  I  thought  you  would  require  that 

J        he  should  act  with  great  caution,  and  not  allow  his 

1        zeal  to  run  away  with  him.    He  declares  he  will  not, 

I  VOL.  n.  F 
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and  he  is  a  man  of  that  character  that  I  must  believe.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  yon  ever  see  him,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  him.  He  will  give  you  grace  before  and  afetr 
dinner,  and  admonish  such  of  your  party  as  take  the 
Lord's  name  in  vain ;  but  his  good  sense  and  great  learn- 
ing will  delight  you,  whilst  his  constant  cheerfulness  wiU 
add  to  the  hilarity  of  your  party.'* 

Elphinstone  was  at  this  time  on  his  way  to  Poonah, 
where  he  persuaded  Malcolm  to  visit  him.     Early  in 
May  the  latter  started  in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
riding  some  part  of  the  distance  on  his  favorite  horse 
"  Wahabee."    Elphinstone,  and  two  other  oflBcers,  came 
out  to  meet  him,  and  they  all  rode  together  into  Poonah, 
"  pretty  smartly,"  as  Malcolm  wrote  to  his  wife,  adding, 
that  "  he  felt  about  as  much  fatigued  as  if  he  had  played 
two  rubbers  of  billiards."    In  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
he  found  a  friend  as  fond  of  sport  as  himself;  and  the  ct- 
devant  Envoys  to  the  Courts  of  Persia  and  Caubul,  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Poonah  Residency,  and  one  or  two 
friends,  were  soon  to  be  seen,  spears  in  rest,  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  wild  hogs.     "  The  sun  is  rather  hot,"  he  wrote, 
'*but  there  is  a  refreshing  breeze,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
boar  makes  a  man  forget  climate."     "  Not  much  luck,'' 
he  said,  on  another  day,  "  but  hard  riding,  and  no  leas 
than  seven  falls.     I  did  not  come  off,  though  very  near 
it."    He  had  been  poring  for  some  months  over  his 
papers,  and  recreation  was  as  delightful  to  him  as  to  any 
boy  broken  loose  from  school. 

But  in  spite  of  the  hospitable  entreaties  of  the  Resi- 
dent, who  hoped  that  Mrs.  Malcolm  and  the  children 
might  be  brought  up  to  Poonah,  Malcolm  returned  to 
Bombay  and  his  work.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  long 
idle.  It  does  not  seem  that  during  his  visit  to  the 
Mahratta  capital  he  and  Elphinstone  had  talked  much 
about  their  literary  prospects,  or  settled  between  them 
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the  contents  of  their  respective  works,  for  I  find  the 
latter  writing  in  October : 

^  I  am  very  sorry  for  Sir  James's  going  so  soon-  To  have  such 
a  man  in  one's  neighbourhood  is  an  advantage  which  cannot  be 
expected  soon  to  return.  I  am  beginning  again  to  think  about 
publishing  my  Afghan  afiairs  ;*  and  I  shall  write  in  a  day  or  two 
to  Lord  Minto,  acquainting  him  with  my  intention.  B^ore  I  do 
so^  I  should  like  to  know  your  plan  as  precisely  as  your  own 
present  knowledge  of  it  admits  of  your  telUng.  K  you  allot 
separate  parts  of  your  book  to  the  Afghans,  the  Beloochees,  and  the 
Uzbeks,  I  think  it  likely  that,  between  yours  and  mine,  the  world 
will  get  as  much  information  about  those  nations  as  it  cares  to 
possess ;  but  if  you  find  Persia  so  extensive  a  subject  as  to  leave 
you  no  room  for  anything  but  a  mere  summary  statement  of  its 
neighbours — with  no  more  particulars  about  them  than  are  neces- 
sary to  disdnguish  them  from  each  other,  and  firom  the  Persians — 
I  must  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  fill  up  the  blank  between 
Persia  and  India.  When  I  consider  the  extent,  antiquity,  and 
importance  of  Persia;  its  ancient  religion,  laws,  and  history;  its 
present  revenue,  army,  statistics,  customs,  and  character  as  a 
nation;  its  language  and  literature;  its  different  sects  of  religion 
and  philosophy ;  and  the  various  and  interesting  tribes  by  which 
it  is  inhabited,  I  am  apt  to  think  yon  will  have  both  your  hands 
and  your  volumes  too  full  to  be  able  to  take  in  anything  more. 
At  all  events,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  know  with  some  pre- 
cision what  you  intend  to  do,  or  I  shall  spoil  your  work  and  waste 
my  trouble  (and  no  small  trouble  it  is  writing  quires  of  paper,  let 
alone  writing  for  the  public),  while  I  might  be  hunting,  hawking, 
reading,  and  doing  the  husnut  with  much  more  profit  both  to 
myself  and  the  public,  even  if  I  did  not  take  in  hand  the  account 
of  India,  which  you  so  fully  convinced  me  was  required." 

The  result  of  these  literary  consultations,  it  need  hardly 
be  stated,  was  that  Malcolm  confined  himself  to  an  ac- 

*  Elphinstone,  although  he  had  been  ment,  had  not  determined  to  lav  it 

for  some  time  employed  at  Calcutta  in  before  the  public  nntil  exhorted  to 

digesting  and  orran^ng  information  do  so  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  at 

eouectea  by  his  Mission,  and  putting  Bombay, 
it  in  a  fit  state  for  the  nse  of  Uoyem- 

72 
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I  count,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  Persia;  that  Pottinger 
'  undertook  to  illustrate  the  countries  known  as  Sindh, 
Beloochistan,  and  Seistan;  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Caubul,  or  what  is  now  more  generally  known  as  Af- 
•  ghanistan,  fell,  in  this  literary  division,  to  the  share  of 
\  Mountstuart  Elpliinstone. 

But  there  were  other  literary  pursuits  than  these,  of  a 
less  delightful  and  less   tranquillising  kind,  to  occupy 
Malcolm's  thoughts  during  this  residence  at  Bombay. 
The  disturbances  in  the  Madras  army  had  evoked  much 
discussion  at  home.     Papers  had  been  called  for,  and 
published ;  and  Malcolm,  conceiving  himself  to  be,  as  he 
imdoubtedly  was,  wronged  by  the  recorded  observations 
of  the  .Madras  Government,  drew  up,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter,  a  full  statement  of  his  case.* 
It  was  written  towards  the  close  of  this  year.     Malcolm 
had  originally  intended  to  embark  for  England  in  No- 
vember or  December;    but  some  circumstances  of  a 
domestic  nature  disconcerted  this  arrangement,  and  his 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  20th  of  January.     In  the 
mean  while  Sir  James  Mackintosh  started  on  his  home- 
ward voyage,  and  Malcolm  consigned  to  his  charge  the 
manuscript  of  his  pamphlet.     "  I  send  yon  my  work  on 
Madras  affairs  by  Sir  elames  Mackintosh,"  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Gilbert.     "  I  do  not  wish  its  publication  to 
be   delayed.     You  and  Sir  James  will  exercise   your 
judgment  with  respect  to  any  corrections  or  alterations, 
in  the  foil  assurance  of  my  complete  approbation  and 
warm  thanks."     "  I  have  many  and  cogent  reasons,"  he 
added,  "for  desiring  the  work  should  be  published  before 
I  reach  England.     I  wish  to  escape  the  advice  of  good 
and  well-meaning  friends,  which  I  could  not  follow.     I 
have  taken  my  line,  and  shall  pursue  it  with  a  firmness 

•  JnU,  voL  i.  chap.  xvi. 
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worthy  of  my  object  —  truth.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
deq>ise  worldly  consideration;  but  I  must  attain  any 
advancement  I  ever  reach  by  fair  and  open  means ;  and  if 
I  do  not,  I  despise  that  fortune  which  is  the  reward  of  art, 
falsehood,  flattery,  and  deceit,  or  even  purchased  by  the 
suppression  of  honest  sentiments  or  useful  information.** 

The  pamphlet  was  sent  home;  and,  as  Malcolm  had 
predicted,  some  of  his  best  friends,  including  General 
Campbell  (his  father-in-law),  Barry  Close,  and  Mark 
Wilks,  were  anxious  to  suppress  it.  Reference,  however, 
was  made  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  said  that  the 
remonstrances  of  friends  were  "  precisely  what  Malcolm 
had  ^Dreseen,  and  what  made  him  solicitous  that  the  book 
should  be  published  before  his  arrival."  "  Besides,"  added 
Mackintosh,  "  if  Malcolm  were  in  England,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  sdd  about  the  injury  he  may 
do  himself,  I  would  still  recommend  him  to  publish ;  for 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public  is  of  more  importance  to 
him  than  the  favor  of  the  Court  of  Directors." 

Malcolm  followed  his  pamphlet  very  speedUy  to 
England.  At  the  end  of  January  he  embarked  with  \ 
his  family  on  board  the  Dromeda/ry  store-ship,  full  of 
great  schemes  for  his  future  advancement.  He  had  al- 
ready b^un  to  think  of  returning  to  India  as  Governor 
of  Bombay.  He  had  often  talked  of  retiring  altogether 
from  public  life,  and  settling  in  England  as  a  fumer  and 
a  breeder  of  horses.  There  were  times,  perhaps,  when 
the  charms  of  retirement  were  very  attractive  in  his  eyes; 
but  I  suspect  that  it  was  but  a  momentary  attraction. 
At  the  age  of  forty-two,  few  men  who  are  worth  anything 
wiU  patiently  submit  to  be  shelved.  He  was  still  fifteen 
years  off  from  the  Bombay  Grovemment;  but  the  interval 
was  destined  to  evolve  a  career  of  distinguished  military 
and  administrative  service,  which  even  more  than  any- 
thing he  had  yet  done  entitled  him  to  the  reward. 
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The  voyage  home  was  not  distinguished  by  any  notice- 
able incidents  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  save  one  of  a 
very  painful  character.  At  St.  Helena,  Malcolm  was  met 
by  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  venerable  mother. 
She  sank  to  rest  at  Bumfoot  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1811.  It  was  not  an  event  out  of  the  ordinary  course ; 
but  Malcolm  did  not,  on  that  account,  feel  the  blow  less 
keenly.  A  man  who  has  been  many  years  absent  from 
home  can  anticipate  no  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  in- 
troducing his  wife  and  children  to  a  beloved  parent,  who 
is  longing  to  welcome  them  with  the  outstretched  arms 
of  eager  affection*  Three  years  before,  Malcolm  had 
written  to  Ids  wife,  "  What  a  woman  is  my  dear  mother  I 
The  nearest  wish  to  my  heart  is  that  she  should  live  to 
embrace  you,  and  to  clasp  her  grandchild,  little  Margaret, 
to  her  heart.  John  would  look  on  satisfied  with  being 
third  on  the  list  for  a  maternal  embrace.  With  what 
joy  do  I  look  forward  to  that  happy  day.  But  when 
will  it  come  ?"*  It  was  never  to  come.  All  these  fond 
hopes  were  shattered  in  a  moment  by  the  sad  tidings 
which  reached  him  at  St  Helena.  It  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Such  hopes  and  such  disappointments 
are  but  the  common  lot  of  the  Indian  exile.  It  is  the 
penalty  he  pays  for  turning  his  back  on  his  native 
land. 

He  reached  home  in  the  course  of  July;  and  soon 
afterwards  took  a  country-house  (Claramont)  near  Ches- 
hunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  There  he  located  his  family,  and 
then  began  to  think  of  visiting  his  friends.  He  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  reception  by  men  in 
authority.  In  the  smnmer  of  this  year,  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Percival  had  been  followed  by  extensive  changes  in 
the  Ministry.    Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  been  Foreign 

♦  Vol  I  page  430. 
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Secretaiy,  xiarrowly  escaped  being  Prune  Minister ;  but 
the  Cabinet  which  he  was  conmiififlicHied  to  oonstnict 
never  became  a  faict;  and  in  the  Ministry  fbnned  by 
Lord  Idverpodl  he  had  no  place.  In  Mr.  Perdval's 
AdministratioD,  Lord  Melville  had  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  but  in  the  new  Grovemment,  Malcolm's 
old  friend,  Lord  Hobart,  now  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
diire,  held  that  office.  As  respected  Indian  affairs,  it 
was  a  very  important  junctore,  for  the  existing  Charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  then  in  the  last  year  of 
its  existence.  Extensive  changes  were  contemplated, 
and  the  opinions  of  all  experienced  men  who  had  served 
in  India  were  eagerly  sought  and  recorded.  Both  on 
public  and  on  private  grounds,  therefore,  Lord  Bucking- 
Iiamshire  was  anxious  to  see  and  converse  with  Malcolm. 
Parliament  was  up ;  a  dissolution  was  impending.  Mi- 
nisters were,  for  the  most  part,  at  their  countiy-seats. 
So  the  President  of  the  India  Board  invited  Malcolm  to 
visit  him  at  Nocton,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was  little  out 
of  the  road  to  Scotland — to  Bumfoot — ^whither  he  was 
eager  to  proceed ;  so  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on 
the  15th  of  September  started  on  his  journey. 

He  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  cordiality 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Buckinghamshire ;  and  Lady  Sarah 
Hobart,  whom  Malcolm  had  played  with,  when  an  inte- 
resting child,  fifteen  years  before,  now  ^^a  charming 
young  woman,''  greeted  him  delightedly  as  an  old  friend. 
Mr.  Henry  Ellis  had  been  invited  to  meet  him,  and  there 
was  much  talk,  we  may  be  sure,  about  India  and  Persia, 
and  old  times.  Li  such  animated  conversation — ^in  shoot- 
ing, riding,  attending  the  Lincoln  races,  dancing  at  the 
race-ball,  and  lionising  the  cathedral  and  Old  Tom — a 
week  was  pleasantly  spent;  and  then  Malcolm  pushed 
oa  for  the  North.  He  reached  Doncaster  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  race- week,  and  drew 
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a  lively  picture  of  the  scene  in  his  letters  to  his  wife. 
He  wrote  that  he  had  "  made  acquaintances  of  all  kinds, 
from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds  to  Buckle  the  jockey;" 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  something  to  tell  theoi 
all,  about  the  breed  of  Arab  horses  and  the  possibility 
of  improving  our  own  equine  stock. 

On  the  26th,  he  reached  Langholm,  a  quiet  country 
town,  three  miles  from  Bumfoot;  and  here  I  shall  do 
well  to  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

September  2Qth. — ^Arrived  at  Langholm  at  four,  and  got  out  of 
the  chaise  at  July  Murray's,  the  person  by  whom  I  was  brought  up. 
The  excellent  woman  was  in  raptures.  Our  meeting  was  disturbed 
by  Mrs.  Beattie,  the  keeper  of  the  imi  (an  old  acquaintance),  who 
had  taken  her  glass,  and  came  to  drag  me  away  from  July,  who, 
she  said,  kept  the  Ayest  house  in  Langholm.  This  old  woman, 
who  earnestly  recommended  me  some  whisky,  talked  a  great  deaL 
She  was  particularly  fluent  about  my  family.  She  heard,  she 
said,  I  had  married  a  top  hizzie  !  which,  according  to  her  phrase- 
ology, was  no  small  compliment  to  my  wife.  I  proceeded  to 
Bumfoot.  I  had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country  from  the  moment  I  came  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  oppo- 
site Netherby,  all  the  way  to  Langholm ;  but  the  first  burst  of 
Bumfoot  surprised  me  still  more  (it  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
growth  of  the  woods),  and  appeared  fully  to  justify  the  feelings  I 
have  indulged  through  life  regarding  the  charms  of  the  spot  of 
my  nativity.  I  received  that  welcome  from  its  inhabitants  that  I 
expected ;  and  I  only  regretted  that  my  joy  was  not  shared  by 
you.  The  old  domestics  soon  came  round  me.  I  saw  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  Eastons,  and  four  men-servants  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age.  All  was  happiness  and  delight;  shaded  a 
little  by  the  reflection  (which  all  our  conversation  brought  to  our 
minds)  that  those  to  whose  care  and  protection  we  owed  all  our 
success  were  no  more. 

21th. — A  rainy  day,  and  did  not  go  to  church;  but  talked 
away  the  morning.  Saw  Mina*s  cottage,  which  is  beautiful; 
fitted  up  with  great  taste,  and  contains  a  number  of  veiy  valuable 
curiosities. 
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28lL  —  Went  to  Einmond,  twenty  miles  off,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Scottj  the  mother  of  Mis.  Johnstone,  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  sevcr&I 
other  fiiends. 

30A. — Went  to  visit  all,  high  and  low,  that  had  known  me 
as  a  child;  visited  the  graves  of  my  parents,  and  heard  the  noblest 
praise  of  them  from  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  poor,  that  they 
liad  aided  and  supported,  and  to  whom  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  family  is  still  given.  I  could  not  have  believed,  had  I  not 
witaessed  it,  what  small  means  well  directed  could  effect ;  but  in 
a  range  of  seven  or  eight  miles  I  have  heard  blessings  implored 
by  almost  hundreds  upon  the  name  I  bear,  not  for  accidental 
charity  or  temporary  relief,  but  for  families  borne  through  distress, 
for  the  blind  and  the  lame  supported;  children  educated  and 
raised^  some  to  comfort  and  others  to  affluence.  This  good  work 
was  began  nearly  a  century  ago  by  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother; it  was  continued,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  by  my 
paints;  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  blessed  with  the  same 
di^Kidtion;  but  my  eldest  sister,  Agnes,  who  in  cheerful  goodness, 
superior  sense,  and  active  benevolence,  jdelds  to  none  of  her  an- 
cestors, is  the  guide  to  us  all  in  this  path.  She  knows  the  wants 
and  the  characters  of  all,  and  supplies  accordingly.  She  never 
g^ves  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  that  none  may  want  that 
can  be  aided,  and  her  attention  and  advice  are  often  of  more  use 
than  money.  I  was  this  day  visiting  an  old  lady  of  ninety-three, 
vrho  has  outBved  her  fortune  and  all  her  friends  but  ^ose  at 
Bumfoot.  Her  inquiries  about  you  were  most  earnest.  "  I  love 
her,"  said  she,  "for  her  name,  which  was  that  of  your  grandmother. 
Is  her  Christian  name  Agnes  ?"  "No,^*  said  I,  "it  is  Charlotte." 
"  I  wish  to  God  it  had  been  Agnes,'*  said  old  Mrs.  Scott ;  "  but 
^  is  a  Campbetty  and  that  will  do!*  I  need  hardly  add  my 
grandmother  was  called  Agnes.* 

From  Bumfoot,  Malcolm  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and 
other  places,  visiting  old  and  new  friends,  and  sonae  of 

*  In  a  sabseqiient  letter,  Malcolm  On  obserrinff  to  him  that  there  had 

gwes  the  Mowing  little  anecdote,  been  many  cnanges,  but  that  I  hoped 

yWdi  is  too  good  to  be  omitted:  "  I  he  still  fonndit  a  good  house  to  live  m, 

wgot  to  mention  to  you  the  speech  of  '  Faith,'  said  he, '  it's  mair  thwi  that— 

«?  old  serrant  at  Bnmfoot  (Andrew  it's  the  best  house  to  (fw  in  of  a'  Scot- 


\    .„ 

\  ^icdl),  which  I  thou^t  admirable,    knd.' 


> » 
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his  wife's  relatives.  In  the  grounds  of  Dalkeith  Castle 
he  met  Walter  Scott*  "I  agreed,"  he  wrote  on  the 
10th  of  October,  "to  drive. him  home;  and  we  have 
been  together  till  now  (twelve  o'clock  on  the  11th).  A 
volume  would  not  contain  what  has  passed  between  us. 
I  am  delighted  with  him,  and  he  says  that  his  feelings 
are  not  opposed  to  ndne."  His  face  was  now  turned 
towards  the  South — towards  home.  After  exploring 
Melrose  and  visiting  Minto,  where  he  was  delighted 
with  all  he  saw  of  the  good  old  lady,  the  wife  of  his 
friend  the  Governor-General,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much,  Malcolm  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Bumfoot,  and 
then  prosecuted  his  homeward  journey.  Taking  the 
western  route,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  brother  Gil- 
bert, who  had  obtained,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  the  living  of  Todenham,  near  Moreton- 
on-the-Marsh,  and  reached  home  in  the  course  of  October. 
On  his  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
after  his  pleasant  country  tour,  the  first  subject  which 
engaged  his  attention  was  the  controversy  respecting  the 
mutiny  of  the  Madras  army.  The  pamphlet  which  he 
had  sent  home  from  Bombay  had,  according  to  his  in- 

*  Soott  kas  giyen  the  foUowing  ao-  nuuinar  of  episodes  about  Iskendiar^ 

count  of  this  meeting  in  a  latter  to  Boostum,  ana  Johnnie  Armstrong.  Do 

Mr.  Morritt,  published  in  Loekhart's  you  loiow,  that  poem  of  Eeidusi's  must 

Life  of  the^oet :   "  I  am  delighted  be  beautiful.    He  read  me  some  vezy 

with  your  Cfumberland^  admirer,  and  splendid  extracts,  which  he  had  him- 

give  him  credit  for  his  visit  to  the  vin-  self  translated.    Should  you  meet  him 


dicator  of  Homer ;  but  you  missed  one  in  London,  I  have  given  him  in  chaige 

of  another  description,  who   passed  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  for  I  am 

Bokeby  with  ffreat  regret— I  mean  Qe-  sure  you  will  like  each  other.    To  be 

neral  John  Malcolm,  the  Persian  En-  sore,  I  know  him  little— but  I  like 

YOy,  the  Delhi  Resident,  the  poet,  the  his  frankness  and  his  sound  ideas  of 

wanderer,  the  polite  man,    and  the  morality  and  policy.'*    Mr.  Lockhart 

Borderer.    He  is  reallv  a  fine  fellow,  adds  a  note  respecting  Bumfoot,  in 

I  met  him  at  Dalkeith,  and  we  re-  which  he  says  that  Malcolm's  grand- 

tnxned  together.   He  has  just  left  me,  father  '*  found  refuge  there  after  for- 

after  drinking  coffee.    A  fine  time  we  feiting  a  good  estate  and  a  barenetcy," 

had  of  it,  talking  of  Trov  town,  and  —a  tact  of  which  I  need  hardly  say 

Babel,  and  Persepolia,  ana  Delhi,  and  the   Mftloolm  family  are  profoundly 

Langholm,  and  Burnfoot;   with   all  ignorant! 
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stractions,  been  published  just  before  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. To  this  pamphlet  the  friends  of  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  thought  it  expedient  to  reply  j  and  the  reply  had 
appeared  whilst  Malcolm  was  travelling  in  the  North. 
He  opened  it  with  some  anxiety ;  but  read  it  with  Uttle 
uneasiness^  and  no  anger.  He  was  not  a  man  to  cherish 
any  aninoosities.  He  had  long  ago  forgiven  all  whom 
he  conceived  to  have  injured  him  throughout  these  pain- 
fal  discussions  on  the  Coast.  And  how  generous  an 
opponent  he  was  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
letter,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Buchan's  pamphlet:* 

COLONEL  MALCOLM  TO  ME.  JOHV  MURRAY. 

NoT.[    ],18ia. 

Dear  Sib, — I  have  bought  and  read  the  leply  to  my  pamphlet, 
and  am  happy  to  say  it  can  require  no  answer.  It  is  written  by  a 
gentleman ;  and  if  a  relation  of  Sir  George  is  the  author,  I  respect 
the  fedings  that  have  produced  this  work.  He  is  throughout  as 
ciTil  to  me  as  he  could  be  consistent  with  his  cause.  There  is 
only  one  part  that  I  felt  angry  at — an  invidious  and  unfair  com- 
parison is  made  between  my  conduct  at  Masnlipatam  and  that  of 
Geaend  CSoae  at  Hyderabad;  and  in  this  case  it  is  probable  the 
unftmiftWH  proceeds  &om  the  writer  being  uninformed  of  the 
radical  difference  of  our  situations.  I  was  sent  to  conciliate; 
Greneral  Close  to  command  obedience.  To  me  no  orders  whatever 
were  givoi ;  to  Greneral  Close  the  most  positive.  I  had  to  act 
agreeably  to  my  discretion;  he  had  no  latitude  given  him  at  all. 
But  this  subject  does  not  require  an  answer;  and  as  to  all  the  rest, 
it  is  mere  diffisrence  of  opinion,  and  argument  has  been  exhausted 
OQ  the  Bulgect 

The  impression  this  work  deores  to  make  of  Sir  O.  Barlow's 
poUic  serrioes  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  have  an  effect  in  producing 
fiboal  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  whenever  the 

*  Hie  pamphlei  was  pfablished  ano-    it  was  written  by  Mr.  Budian,  who 
i^moiulv.    Maloobn  attribated  it  to    had  hem  Chief  Secretary  at  Madras. 
saoA  rdathe  of  Sir  G.  Bariow— but 
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question  of  his  reward  Is  agitated.  No  man  has  ever  served  them 
with  purer  principles  of  honor,  nor  of  more  active  industry;  and 
however  opinions  may  differ  of  his  proceedings  at  Madras,  of  his 
former  life  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment. 

Youra  faithfully, 

John  Malcolm. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  year  that  Malcolm  first  bore 
the  titular  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  country.  He  had  applied  to  the 
Crown  for  permission  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  j  and  the  Prince-Regent,  in 
awarding  this  permission,  signified  his  intention  to  confer 
the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  the  wearer  in  the  name  of 
the  Sovereign  of  England.*  In  these  days  the  honors  of 
the  Bath  would  have  been  granted  to  him.  But  in  1812 
neither  military  nor  diplomatic  services,  whatever  their 
merit  or  their  value,  could  obtain  this  distinction  for  a 
Company's  ojQScer.  The  time  had  not  then  arrived  for 
his  admission  into  the  pale  of  English  chivalry.  He  was 
still  a  reprobate  and  an  outcast. 

It  was  something  to  be  called  "  Sir  John;"  but  he  was 
a  mere  civil  knight.  He  had  not  been  decorated  as  a 
soldier.  Ever  since  he  had  begun  to  think  at  all  about 
the  service  to  which  he  belonged,  he  had  lamented  and 

*  The  following  is  the  announce-  insignia  of  the  Royal  Persian  Order 

ment  in  the  Gazette :  of  the  Lion  and  Son,  conferred  upon 

"  Whitehall,  Dec,  15,  1812.— His  him  by  that  Sovereign  as  a  distin- 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince-Regent  guished  testimony  of  his  royal  regard 
hath  been  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  and  esteem.  And  also  to  command, 
the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to  give  and  that  the  said  royal  concession  and  de- 
grant  unto  John  Malcolm,  Esq.,  a  Lieu-  claration  be  registered,  together  with 
tenant-Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  the  relative  documents,  in  the  College 
East  India  Company,  and  late  Envoy  of  Arms.  And,  as  a  further  mark  of 
and  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Supreme  his  Majesty's  royal  favor,  his  Royal 
Government  in  India  to  the  Court  of  Highness  the  Prmce-Regent  was  this 
Persia,  hiq  Majestjr's  royal  License  and  dav  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
permission,  that,  in  compliance  with  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to  confer  the 
the  desire  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  honor  of  Knightnood  upon  the  said 
Persia^  he  may  accept  and  wear  the  Lieutenant-ColonelJohnMalcokn." 
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condemned  the  unjust  system  of  exclusiveness  which 
had  debarred  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army  from  parti- 
cipation in  the  honors  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  of  the  King's  service.  The 
opinions  which  he  had  entertained  and  expressed  nearly 
twenty  years  before  had  been  little  mitigated  by  the 
prepress  of  time  and  the  mutation  of  circumstance ;  for  in 
many  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  service  there 
had  been  little  real  change  for  the  better.  Great  hopes 
had  been  entertained,  but  they  had  been  disappointed ; 
and  now,  in  1813,  Malcolm  found  himself  sitting  at  his 
desk,  discoursing,  as  in  1794,  for  the  information  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  on  the  grievances  of 
the  Company's  army.  A  long  and  elaborate  paper  of 
"Notes,"  written  at  Claramont  in  the  summer  of  this 
year  for  his  friend  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  contains  a 
free  statement  of  his  opinions,  with  the  following  brief 
summary  of  which  he  concludes  his  memorandum : 

^'  I  Bhall  conclude  this  paper,  which  is  longer  than  I  intended, 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  principles  of  those  changes  I  have  recom- 
mended. First, — ^That  of  directing  the  view  of  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army  yet  more  than  we  have  done  to  England,  and  of 
elevating  the  Company's  service^  by  obtaining  for  such  of  that 
service  as  may  merit  it  a  fair  participation  in  the  favor  of  the 
Crown,  and  a  fuU  admission  of  their  pretensions  to  the  highest 
offices  (particularly  in  India),  on  the  ground  that  granting  to  them 
snch  consideration  is  not  more  necessary  to  benefit  it»  by  giving 
it  the  advantage  of  all  the  talent  that  is  reared  and  matured  in  its 
service^  than  it  is  to  infuse  ambition  and  high  principles  of  military 
feeling  into  an  army  which  is  now  upon  a  scale  that  demands  the 
action  of  such  motives  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  discipline  and 
attachment. 

"  Secondly, — ^Tbat  a  reform  should  be  made  in  the  system,  which 
would,  by  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  senior  ranks  and  a 
diminution  of  the  lower,  render  (without  additional  charge  to  the 
State)  promotion  more  active,  and  by  that  operation  preserve  the 
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minds  of  the  large  mass  of  the  Indian  army  from  a  total  despair 
of  ever  returning  to  England  with  the  means  of  living  in  that 
country. 

*^  Thirdly, — That  an  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  officers  in  the  actual  command  of  Native  corps,  and  that 
employment  on  the  Staff  in  India  should  be  so  settled  as  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  efficient  officers,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  operation  of  &vor  in  the  distribution  of  such  patroiaage. 

^  And  lastly, — As  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  King's  and  Com- 
pany's service  should  be  more  approximated,  in  order  that  those 
irritating  feelings  of  jealousy  which  have  hitherto  subsisted  should 
be  done  away;  and,  as  it  is  an  essential  principle  that  even  the 
Native  army  of  India  should  (as  far  as  relates  to  the  European 
officers)  be  as  little  local  as  is  possible  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  its  efficiency,  it  is  recommended,  not  only  that 
officers  of  the  Company's  service  should,  after  attaining  a  certain 
rank  (that  of  Colonel  or  Major-Gfeneral),  be  eligible  to  be  cm- 
ployed  anywhere  his  Majesty  chooses,  but  that  a  plan  of  limited 
exchange  between  the  two  services  should  be  adopted.  These 
reforms  of  the  system  would  establish  points  of  union  that  would 
harmonise  the  whole  without  disturbing  those  distinct  regulations 
which  local  circumstances  require  for  the  different  branches  of  our 
army  in  India.  Some  may  object  to  the  latter  suggestion  of 
limited  exchange,  from  conceiving  that  if  it  was  adopted  it  would 
soon  lead  to  the  subversion  of  all  the  principles  upon  which  the 
constitution  of  our  Native  army  now  rests.  But  before  this  argu- 
ment is  admitted  we  must  suppose  the  administration  of  the  country 
resolved,  for  the  object  of  patronage,  to  hazard  the  loss  of  India; 
and,  if  such  was  their  intention,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  should 
have  the  same  guards  (settled  rules  and  public  opinions)  to  defend 
these  new  regulations  as  we  have  to  preserve  the  other  parts  of 
the  system  ?" 

These  opinions  Malcolm  took  care  to  enforce,  publicly 
and  privately,  on  every  occasion  w^hen  his  advocacy  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the  cause. 
Parliamentary  Committees  were  then  sitting  for  the  ex- 
amination of  witn^sses  relative  to  the  aflfaira  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  there  were  few  upon  whose  opi- 
nions, concerning  the  military  and  political  relations  of 
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that  great  body,  so  much  stitess  was  laid  as  upon  Mai* 
oolm's.  Nor  were  these  the  only  subjects  upon  which 
the  Committees  thought  fit  to  examine  him.  He  was 
called  up  on  the  5th  of  April,  1813,  before  the  Commons, 
and  questioned  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.*  With  respect 
to  the  free  admission  of  Europeans  into  India,  he  said : 

**  I  think  of  all  the  powers  which  are  vested  in  the  Local  Gk>- 
Temmenty  there  is  none  more  essential  to  its  existence  in  full 
vigor  and  force,  than  that  which  enables  them  to  restrain  the  local 
residence  of  every  individual  European  to  particular  parts  of  the 
empire.  If  British  subjects  were  allowed  to  go  in  the  manner 
described  to  India,  the  eSkcts  would  be  various,  agreeably  to  the 
places  to  which  they  went.  If  to  the  Presidencies  where  British 
courts  of  law  are  established,  there  would  be  no  other  danger,  I 
conceive,  resulting  firom  them,  but  what  might  arise  from  their 
great  numbers,  and  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  society, 
and  eventually  and  gradually  of  the  Government,  from  that  circnm* 
stance;  but  if  they  went  to  any  ports  where  there  was  no  esta- 
blished authority  to  control  them,  and  if  diey  proceeded  into  the 
interior  of  the  countiy,  there  would  no  doubt  be  much  mischief 
arisiDg  from  those  quarrels  which  must  inevitably  ensue  with  the 
natives,  which  mischief  would  vary  from  a  hundred  local  causes 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  natives  of  the  places  to  whidi 
they  resorted." 

Many  questions  bearing  on  this  subject  were  put  to 
him  by  lAi.  Adam,  the  Company's  counsel,  and  he  sup* 
ported  by  a  succession  of  arguments  the  opinion  he  had 
originally  expressed.  The  next  subject  on  which  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  examined  was  the  probability  of  the 
natives  of  India  becoming  large  consumers  of  European 

♦  I  find  the  following  entry  relative  the  siDc  being  clouded.    He  is  to  giye 

to  Malcolm's  examination  in  Sir  James  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Com- 

Hackintofih's  dijury :  "  Malcobn  is  the  panVs  favorite  argument,  that  a  free 

next  witness  to  lie  examined.    I  met  trade  will  lead  to  an  influx  of  Euro- 

him  yesterday  at  the  Regent's  Levee,  peans,  which  will  produce  inralt  and 

where  he  made  a  conspicuoms  figure  in  oppression  to  the  natives,  and  at  last 

the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Lion  dnvc  them  into  rebeluon,  which  must 

said  Snn,  with  a  green  riband,  distin-  terminate  in  our  expulsion." 
goished  fh)m  that  of  the  Thistle  by 
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goods.  "  If  by  the  general  population  of  India,"  he  said, 
"  is  meant  (wliich  I  suppose  it  is)  the  great  mass,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  are  not  likely  to  become  customers  for 
European  articles,  because  they  do  not  possess  the  means 
to  purchase  them,  even  if,  from  their  present  simple  habits 
of  life  and  attire,  they  required  them."  Having  gone  con- 
siderably into  detail  on  this  point  of  inquiry,  he  was  asked 
whether  the  Company  had  endeavoured  to  push  the  sale 
of  European  commodities  in  Persia.  The  following  are 
the  questions,  and  the  answers  which  Malcolm  returned  : 

Have  you  any  access  to  know,  from  the  situations  you  have 
been  in  in  Persia,  whether  the  Company  have  taken  every  means 
in  their  power  to  push  the  sale  of  European  commodities  in  that 
quarter  of  the  East;  and  if  you  have,  state  what  the  effect  of  those 
efforts  has  been? — When  I  went  on  my  first  mission  to  Persia, 
in  1800,  I  was  directed  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  to 
attend  to  any  instructions  I  might  receive  from  the  Government 
of  Bombay,  and  that  Government  furnished  me  with  every  infor- 
mation upon  the  former  trade  with  Persia,  and  earnestly  desired 
my  attention  to  the  object  of  finding  a  mart  for  any  European 
goods,  but  particularly  woollens;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing,  that  so  eager  was  their  desire  at  that  period  to  promote 
the  sale  of  woollens  in  that  quarter,  that  their  agent  at  Bushire  had 
been  allowed  to  sell  them  at  a  rate,  and  upon  a  credit,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  very  considerable  loss  to  Government.  I  made 
every  inquiry  that  was  possible;  and  in  concluding  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  obtained  some  diminution  of  the  duties,  but  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  increased  sale.  The  north-western  part  of 
Persia,  in  which  the  Court  resides,  is  partly  supplied  with  woollens 
and  other  European  articles  from  Astracan,  by  the  Caspian  Sen, 
and  even  British  woollens  are  imported  by  that  quarter. 

Was  every  means  taken  by  you,  agreeably  to  your  instructions, 
to  promote  the  sale  of  British  commodities,  in  Persia,  of  every 
description? — ^I  took  every  means  within  my  power  to  promote  a 
general  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  give  every 
facility  to  the  sale  of  every  article  both  European  and  Indian;  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  that  by  my  endeavours  the 
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tnde  of  indigo,  which  had  before  chiefly  gone  through  Caubul  to 
Persia,  was  turned  to  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

Have  you  found  it  practicable  to  promote  the  sale  of  English 
and  European  commodities  there? — I  had  no  means  of  promoting 
the  sale  further  than  by  establishing  that  intercourse  which  ren- 
dered the  communication  more  amicable  and  easy ;  the  trade  wa9 
perfectly  open  to  Bushire,  and  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  Persian 
merchants  themselves,  who  had  resort  to  every  port  in  India,  I 
can  hare  no  doubt  they  carried  every  article  to  their  own  country 
that  would  produce  them  profit;  but  the  consumption  of  Euto« 
pean  articles  in  Persia,  with  the  single  exception  of  woollens,  is, 
I  believe,  very  trifling,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  general  pover^ 
of  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  also  from  their  own  country 
furnishing  all  such  articles  as  are  necessary  for  their  habits  of  life. 

The  tendency  of  these  questions,  put  by  the  Com- 
pany's counsel,  was  to  establish  that  it  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  expedient  to  open  the  trade  to  India  and  the 
Gulf.     The  committee,  in  taking  up  the  examination, 
which  was  resumed  on  the  7th  of  April,  ranged  over  a 
much  wider  expanse :  the  feelings  of  the  natives  gene- 
rally, the  discord   between  the  BQndoos  and  Mahom- 
medans,  the  population  of  the  large  towns,  the  state  of 
the  Indian  army,  the  effects  of  reducing  or  increasing  the 
number  of  the  Company's  European  troops,  and  the  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  the  King's  and  the  Com- 
pany's service.    On  this  last  subject  he  gave  his  evidence 
as  on  one  which  for  years  had  been  pondered  by  him 
with  much  anxious  thought,  and  perhaps  some  bitterness 
of  spirit : 

Did  not  Lord  Comwallis  in  1794  recommend  to  his  Majesty's 
ministera  a  plan  for  new  modelling  the  army  in  India? — He  did, 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Was  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  plan  to  prevent  the 
coDtbuance  or  revival  of  those  discontents  and  jealousies  which 
had  so  often  manifested  themselves  between  the  Eling's  and  Com- 

VOL.  n.  G 
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pflny's  troops,  as  well  as  between  the  servants  belonging  to  the 
different  Presidencies? — ^It  was;  I  believe  his  ZiOTdsbip,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves,  stated  as  much  in  the  very  words  of  the 
question. 

Did  not  Lord  Comwallis  deem  it  essential  that  the  new  regula- 
*tions  should  be  calculated  to  inspire  hopes  of  promotion  and 
public  distinction,  which  his  Lordship  conceived  would  operate 
beyond  all  other  incitements  in  calling  forth  the  exertions  of  mili- 
tary men? — His  Lordship  stated  those  to  be  his  sentiments,  in  his 
despatch,  at  least  as  far  as  my  memoiy  serves. 

Did  the  regulations  which  were  framed  in  1796  extend  their 
benefits  equally  to  the  three  Presidencies? — ^They  did  not,  I  recol- 
lect particularly,  because  I  was  military  secretary  to  Sir  Alured 
Clarke,  who  at  the  period  of  their  introduction  was  Commander^ 
in-Chief  at  Fort  St.  George;  and  I  remember  that  ofiicer  writing 
a  minute,  in  which  he  pointed  out  this  distinction  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  predicted  that  the  most  evil  consequences  would 
result  from  it  with  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  army  of  that 
settlement. 

Has  not  a  preference  been  shown  to  the  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  in  Lidia,  in  the  distribution  of  military  commands? 
—I  have  often  heard  such  a  preference  complained  of,  but  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  any  precise  facts  that  would  enable  me 
to  give  an  opinion  at  this  moment  upon  its  justice;  but  I  know  it 
was  considered  at  various  periods  as  a  grievance  among  the  officers 
of  the  Company's  army. 

Is  not  the  rank  of  the  Company's  officers  confined  to  that  of 
major-general? — It  is. 

Has  any  Company's  officer,  since  the  regulations  of  1796,  been 
specially  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  any  of  th^  Presidencies 
in  India?— I  believe  not  one. 

Has  any  mark  of  honor  or  public  distinction  been  bestowed  by 
the  Crown  on  any  officer  of  the  Company's  army,  for  military 
services? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  mark  or  distinction 
within  thirty  years,  except  one  :  tiie  dignity  of  baronet  was 
granted  to  Sir  John  Brathwaite,  when  he  was  superseded  bj  a 
junior  officer  of  his  Majesty's  service  in  India  from  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  which  he  had  been  provision- 
ally appointed. 
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What,  in  your  ojnnion,  has  been  the  general  effect  pix>dnoed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Company's  officers  by  their  exclusion  from 
the  higher  stations  in  India,  and  from  those  marks  of  hcmor  and 
puUic  distinedon,  ^rhich  are  usually  the  rewards  of  eminent  mill- 
taiy  services? — I  believe  such  exclusion  has,  beyond  all  other 
causes,  tended  to  damp  that  ardor  and  high  military  feeling,  which 
axe  always  essential  to  the  character  of  an  officer,  but,  above  all 
others,  of  officers  so  situated  as  those  in  the  Company's  service  are 
in  India;  I  believe  that  it  has  diminished  the  ambition,  and  almost 
extingmsfaed  the  hope,  with  regard  to  military  fame  and  rank,  in 
all  dasses  of  that  service;  that  they  have  in  consequence  sunk  in 
their  own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  troops  under  their  com- 
mand, and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  seffve. 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  this  cause  alone  is  competent  to  defeat  all 
the  benefits  that  were  intended  by  the  regulations  of  1796,  which 
proposed  a  fair  equality  between  the  two  services. 

Do  you  think  that  the  character  and  credit  of  his  Majesty's 
ferces  in  India  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  native  powers  in  as 
]i%h  a  degree  c£  respect  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  Company's 
troops? — ^I  do  certainly  think  that  it  does;  and  my  answer  to  the 
last  question  was  meant  to  convey,  that  the  operation  of  the 
system  established  was  calculated  to  raise  it  still  higher,  not  upon 
its  own  merits  (which,  God  knows,  are  as  high  as  possible),  but 
npon  the  depression  of  the  other  service.  I  neglected  to  answer 
one  part  of  the  question  connected  with  the  European  troops, 
which  was,  that  I  was  convinced  the  feelings  cherished  by  the  Com- 
pany's officers  were  for  a  system  that  would  produce  emulation 
with  his  Msjesty'stroope,  not  jealousy;  andthat  if  they  felt  the  loss 
of  Europeans,  it  was  because  they  had  lost,  among  other  things,  the 
power  and  opportunity  of  competing  for  honest  fiame,  in  the  front 
of  the  battle  and  in  the  breach,  with  his  Majesty's  officers  serving  in 
India,  from  which  they  are  in  some  degree  excluded,  as  European 
troops  are  in  general  employed  upon  services  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  danger.  It  seems  impos^ble  but  that  officers  with  that  ad- 
vantage which  the  circumstance  of  their  commanding  Europeans 
g^es  them,  must  feel  a  superiority,  and  the  other  service  must 
&el  a  consequent  depression.  I  wish  to  say  in  explanation,  that 
all  the  officers  in  hia  Majesty's  service,  who  have  since  1796  held 
stations  of  principal  command  in  India,  are  persons  for  whom  I 
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have  the  highest  respect,  and  with  all  of  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted.  I  feel  bound  to  many  of  those  officers  by  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  friendship;  and  I  believe  there  never  was  a  series  of 
officers  selected  which  did  more  honor  to  those  by  whom  they 
were  nominated;  but  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  show  their  high 
merits  than  to  calculate  the  evil  effects  upon  a  whole  service,  by 
an  exclusion  which  banishes  all  hope  from  their  breasts  of  ever 
attaining  the  highest  ranks  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

When  Sir  John  Malcolm,  being  asked  whether  since 
1796  any  Company's  officer  had  been  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  any  of  the  Presidencies,  answered,  "  I 
believe  not  one,"  he  might  have  said,  "  Certainly  not 
one."  It  was  reserved  for  the  year  1856  to  see  such  an 
appointment* 

But  although  Malcolm,  at  this  time,  took  as  much 
interest  in  public  affairs  as  at  any  other,  and  took  part  in 
them  as  much  as  an  officer  on  fiirlough  could ;  although 
he  visited  his  friends,  saw  all  he  could,  both  of  men  and 
things,  and  laid  up  good  store  of  information  to  be  of 
use  to  him  in  after  days,  he  found  much  time  for  quiet 
study.  He  devoted  himself  at  intervals  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  preparation  of  his  History  of  Persia  for  the  press, 
often  taking  counsel  vdth  his  brother  Gilbert,  from  whose 
scholarly  taste  his  work  derived  considerable  benefit. 
His  "  Political  History  of  India"  had  been  favorably  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  felt  assmred  that  his  History  of  Persia 
would  establish  for  him  a  much  higher  reputation  as  an 
author. 

He  was  ofl^en  called  upon,  during  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, to  give  letters  of  introduction,  and  some  times  of 

*  At  pa^e  32,  vol.  i.,  there  is  a  note  pointed  a  Commander-in-Chief.    The 

on  this  subject  with  reference  to  Mai-  appointment  of  General  Patrick  Qrant 

cohn's  declared  opinions  in  1794.    It  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Madras 

is  there  stated,  bat  with  particular  re-  army  took  place  six  months  later.  ^  It 

ference  to  the  time  at  which  the  sheet  took  jost  sixty  years  to  give  practical 

was  printed,  the  summer  of  1855,  that  expression  to  Malodm^s  opiniona  as 

no  Compan/s  officer  had  been  ap-  conyeyed  in  that  note. 
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advice  to  young  men  proceeding  to  India  for  the  first 
time.  These  last  were  always  distinguished  by  as  much, 
good  feeling  as  good  sense.  From  one  addressed  to  a 
relative,  I  take  the  following  admirable  passages,  every 
word  of  which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the 
young  soldier  for  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be 
bound : 

"  You  are  now  fairly  started,  and  the  sooner  you  leam  *  that  to 
be  mdependeni  is  to  be  respectable^^  the  better.  You  must  lean  on 
no  one;  and  as  you  have  no  money  except  your  pay,  you  have  a 
reason  for  not  spending  more,  that  must  not  only  satisfy  but  please 
every  sensible  and  honest  man,  and  as  to  the  fools  and  the  unprin* 
Qpled,  you  will  lose  all  my  esteem  if  you  have  not  courage  enough 
to  despise  their  opinions.  Many  have  an  erroneous  idea  that  an 
officer  may  be  an  idle  fellow,  and  some  conceive  superior  know* 
ledge  is  thrown  away  in  the  army;  while  the  universal  cant  is 
that  interest  and  money  effect  everything;  and  Indolence  ex- 
claims, *  Why  should  not  I  indulge,  since  neither  merit  nor  exer- 
tion wiU  ever  forward  my  advancement?'  I  trust,  my  dear  Gilbert, 
yon  will  never  entertain  such  sentiments.  An  officer  who  desires 
disUnction  (and  he  must  have  a  mean,  wretched  soul  who  does 
not)  must  be  alike  active  in  body  and  mind.  He  must  devote 
erezy  moment  be  can  spare  from  duty  to  the  improvement  of  his 
education,  in  the  conviction  that  increased  knowledge,  if  it  should 
not  even  promote  his  advancement,  must  promote  his  happiness. 
He  should  join  his  companions  in  every  Qianly  exercise  and 
every  moderate  enjoyment,  but  shun  vicious  indulgence  and  in- 
temperance of  every  kind,  as  the  bane  of  all  his  hopes  and  the  ruin 
of  all  those  expectations  which  his  friends  had  formed.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this,  I  know  of  nothing  more  essential  than  that  his 
heart  should  always  have  a  home.  Cherish  your  love  for  your  sur- 
viving parent,  for  those  who  brought  you  up,  for  them  who  will 
exult  in  your  future  good  reputation,  and  wliose  hearts  will  bleed 
for  your  errors  or  misconduct.  Habituate  yourself  to  have  such 
feelings  always  in  your  mind — they  will  enable  you  to  withstand 
temptation,  they  will  impart  a  fortitude  >hat  will  overcome  diffi- 
culties, and  they  will  animate  you  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Com 
mence  your  career  with  a  resolution  to  be  a  soldier^  and  give  your 
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mind  (if  the  impressiou  is  not  already  made)  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  profession  moie  yirtuous,  more  eleyated,  or  moxe 
glorious  than  that  into  which  you  have  entered.  As  a  defender 
of  your  country  you  should  feel  an  importance  that  will  raise  you 
above  the  motives  of  those  who  deem  the  army  a  livelihood,  and 
continue  in  it  merely  because  they  can  discover  no  better  means 
of  supporting  themselves.  Such  men  never  can  be  enthusiasts, 
and  without  real  enthusiasm  a  person  in  your  situation  never  can 
rise.  If  I  could  conceive  that  you  ever  would  sink  into  one  of 
those  jog-trot  animals,  I  should  regret  that  I  had  not  tried  to  place 
you  behind  a  counter  as  a  man-milliner.  Do  not  mistake  me  about 
enthusiasm — I  mean  no  light  vaporing  quality,  such  as  unsteady 
characters  often  possess,  whose  efforts  are  born  one  moment  and 
die  the  next ;  but  that  noble  resolution  of  the  mind  which  no 
labor  or  danger  daunts  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object,  which  fixes 
the  subaltern  for  years  to  studies  that  are  to  enable  him  to  excel 
when  he  is  a  field-officer,  which  leads  him  to  inure  himself  to 
privations  in  the  time  of  plenty  that  he  may  not  heed  them  where 
they  are  unavoidable,  and  makes  him  court  every  kind  of  service 
that  can  increase  lus  chance  of  notice  and  distinction.*' 

But  whilst  Malcolm  was  thus  doing  his  best  to  contri- 
bute to  the  benefit  of  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed, by  elevating  the  character  both  of  the  service 
itself  and  its  individual  members ;  whilst  he  was  vmting 
books  for  the  larger  outside  public,  mixing  freely  with 
men  and  yet  enjoying  to  the  full  the  privileges  of 
domestic  life,  time  wore  on,  his  family  increased,  his 
fortune  diminished,  and  he  became  increasingly  anxious 
about  the  future.  He  was  not  an  extravagant,  but  he 
was  a  generous  man }  and  it  takes  many  years  to  teach 
one  who  has  lived  all  his  adult  life  in  India  how  to  turn 
a  moderate  income  to  good  account.  Less  than  half  a 
century  before  the  period  which  this  narrative  has  now 
reached,  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  a  tithe  of  Malcolm's 
opportunities  of  growing  rich  would  have  returned  to 
England  with  a  prodigious  fortune,  and  swa^ered  about 
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as  a  jellow  nabob.  But  Malcolm's  opportunities  had  in 
reality  beoa  less  than  no  opportunities  to  him.  His 
fiequent  visits  to  different  Native  Ck>urta,  any  one  of 
which,  some  years  before,  would  have  made  a  man  in  his 
poeitioD  wealthy  for  life,  had  inflicted  upon  him  a  positive 
pecuniary  loss.  He  would  have  returned  to  England  a 
richer  man  if,  instead  of  serving  the  State  with  unceasing 
activity,  now  in  one  part  of  the  country,  now  in  another, 
fgtfTificing  ease,  comfort,  health,  everything  but  reputa- 
tion, he  had  abandoned  himself,  as  he  might  have  done, 
to  the  luxurious  quietude  of  the  Mysore  Besidency. 

That  Malcolm's  un&iling  zeal  in  the  public  service  had 
entailed  upon  him  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  was  a  fact  ' 
which  had  been  recognised  by  the  Governments  both  ' 
of  Sir  Greoige  Barlow  and  Lord  Minto.     They  had 
brought  his  claims  upon  this  score  to  the  notice  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  nothing,  before  his  return  to 
England,   had  been  done  to  compensate  him  for  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made.    His  friends,  therefore,  recom« 
mended  him  to  memoriaUse  the  Court  of  Directors; 
and  he  did  so  under  the  assurance,  at  least  of  some  of 
its  members,  that  they  would  support  his  claims.     But 
the  Conmiittee  of  Correspondence,  to  which,  in  those 
days,  all  such  questions  were  referred,  demurred  to  the 
amount  named  in  the  memorial     Thsjpe  was  a  division 
(^opinion  among  the  Directors  as  to  the  sum  that  should 
be  granted;   the  question,  therefore,   advanced  slowly 
towards  an  adjustment,  and  at  last  the  Company  granted 
to  him,  in  compensation  of  losses,  a  sum  (5000/.)  much 
below  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments. 

It  was  nnder  an  assured  conviction  of  their  justice 
that  Malcolm  advanced  these  claims;  but  there  never 
was  a  man  of  a  less  sordid  nature — never  one  who  cared 
less  for  money  for  its  own  sake,  or  on  his  own  accoonL 
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He  used  to  say  that  it  was  so  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  older  members  of  his  family  that  he 
should  possess  a  good  income,  and  so  essential  in  respect 
of  his  means  of  advancing  the  younger,  that  he  should 
live  in  a  certain  style,  and  associate  with  certain  classes  of 
society,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  neglect  no 
worthy  means  of  enriching  himself.  His  actions  are  the 
best  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  this  was  said.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  as  an  illustration  of  the  generous 
nature  of  the  man,  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  when  he  had  begun  to  find  the  expenses  of 
English  living  telling  heavily  upon  his  resources,  one 
of  his  brothers,  in  the  mercantile  line,  to  whom  he 
had  made  considerable  advances,  found  his  affairs  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  embarrassment ;  but  Malcolm,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  heavy  loss  before  him,  only  said  that  his 
brother  was  a  noble-hearted  fellow,  and  that  he  rejoiced 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  thought  of  having  assisted 
him.  And  when,  some  little  time  afterwards,  this  brother, 
partly  by  means  of  Malcolm's  influence,  and  partly  by  his 
own  good  conduct,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  posi- 
tion in  a  Bombay  mercantile  house,  and  talked  of  shortly 
repaying  his  friends,  John,  although  at  the  time  somewhat- 
depressed  by  the  thought  of  the  diminution  of  his  own 
resources,  declared  that  he  would  on  no  account  cripple 
his  brother  by  taking  fi:om  him  capital  which  he  knew 
must  be  of  so  great  importance  to  him  at  a  time  when 
he  was  embarking  in  a  new  business.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  no  more  than  the  common  duty  of  a  brother. 
It  may  be  no  more  than  the  common  duty — ^but  I  a^a 
afraid  that  it  is  much  more  than  the  common  practice. 

Malcolm  was  not  a  man  in  any  place,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  to  lack  the  means  of  occupation  and  enjoy- 
ment. If  politics  were  out  of  his  reach,  he  betook  him- 
self to  literature ;  if  he  could  not  prosecute  his  studies, 
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he  could  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  fix)m  social 
intercourse ;  and  there  was  ever  happiness  for  him  in  his 
home.  He  was  always  busy,  and  he  was  always  cheerful. 
But  he  could  not  help  feeling  at  this  time  tliat  he  was 
leading  a  desultory  kind  of  life ;  that  time  was  wearing 
away,  perhaps  his  energies  diminishing,  whilst  he  was 
not  adding,  in  the  way  he  desired,  either  to  his  present 
reputation  or  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
He  did  not  underrate  the  usefulness  of  the  task  he  had 
set  himself  in  preparing  the  History  of  Persia  for  the 
press;  but  that  employment  was  but  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  it  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Besides, 
his  talents  were,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  said  em- 
phatically, "  for  active  life."  Literature  could  not  be  in 
the  story  of  such  a  man  more  than  an  episode — a  di- 
gression. It  was  hardly  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
should  spend  two  or  three  years  in  England  without 
longing  again  for  the  bustle  of  the  camp  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  saddle.  It  was  much  more  in  his  way  to  act 
history  than  to  write  it. 

It  was  the  hegira,  too,  of  great  events — of  memorable 
actions.  All  Europe  was  astir  with  the  great  deeds 
which  General  Wellesley — ^now  Lord  Wellington — was 
doing  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  whose  heart  were 
the  triumphs  of  the  "  Sepoy  General "  likely  to  excite 
such  emotions  of  pride  and  pleasure  as  in  that  of  his  old 
friend  and  companion  who  had  taken  sweet  counsel  with 
him  in  the  Mahratta  Camp  ?  And  who  so  likely  as  a 
man  of  Malcolm's  eager  temperament  to  be  warmed  by 
these  great  events,  in  which  his  old  familiar  friend  was 
the  chief  actor,  into  a  strong  and  unappeasable  desire  to 
emerge  from  the  quiet  common-place  life  of  an  Indian 
officer  on  furlough?  What  great  tidings  had  met  him 
on  his  first  arrival  in  England — Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Ba- 
dajoz,  Salamanca  1   And  how  had  these  been  followed  up 
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by  other  great  exploits — Vittoria,  St  Sebastian,  Orthez  I 
Btkring  the  very  depths  of  Malcohn's  heart,  aad  almost 
making  him  wring  his  hands  in  despair — as  he  had  done 
at  the  thought  of  being  absent  from  Assaye — ^when  he 
reflected  that  such  great  achievements  were  being  done 
by  his  friend,  and  that  he,  although  a  British  soldier, 
who  had  spent  long  years  in  camp,  and  had  been  Wel- 
lington's comrade,  could  not  now  be  the  humblest  of  his 
lieutenants. 

Military  employment  in  Europe,  Malcohn  knew  was, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  two  services,  an  im- 
possibiUty.*  He  turned  to  the  East  as  to  his  legitimate 
field  of  action ;  and  as  his  rank  at  that  time  precluded 
him  from  high  military  command,  sought  again  diplo- 
matic employment.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of  ob- 
taining the  government  of  Bombay  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Duncan,  but  that  appointment  had  been  conferred  on 
Sir  Evan  Nepean.  From  this  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  possibility  of  being  appointed,  under  the  Crown,  am- 
bassador to  Constantinople.  All  his  schemes  he  oomr 
municated  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  sought  his.  advice 
regarding  them.  The  common  answer  was  to  the  effect, 
that  if  a  man  wishes  to  advance  himself  in  England  he 
must  get  into  Parliament  and  fight  his  way.  Wellington 
dwelt,  too,  upon  the  general  tendencjr  that  there  was  in 
England  to  underrate  the  abilities  of  Indian  statesmen* 
The  letters,  of  which  I  subjoin  some,  were  not  very  en- 
couraging; 

*  The  Duke  of  WeUiogton  had  at  aiTBogement  to  allow  officers  in  the 

this  time  a  veiy  strong  opinion  that  service  of  the  Ck)mpanj  to  exchange 

the  offioen  of  the  Company's  army  into  the  serrioe  of  the  Kine,  andfer 

ought  to  be  available  for  service  inEu-  the  Company's  service  as  wdl  as  the 

rope,  and  he  would  fain  have  had  Mai-  public,  that  his  Majesty  might  be  en- 

oolm  and  Munio  with  him  in  the  Pe-  abled  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  semee  in 

ninsula.    In  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  Europe  of  officers  who  had  served  the 

under  date  March  13, 1812,  he  says :  East  India  Company  in  India." 
"I  think  it  would  be  a  very  beneficial 
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IX>KD  WBLUNOXOK  TO  COLONEL  MALOOLX. 

Near  Pampehma,  Jane  86^  1813. 

Mr  i>£AR  Malcolm, — ^I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  May,  whidi  I  received  by  the  last  poat, 

and  for  the  sword  which  you  have  given  me I  have  not 

much  leisure  to  attend  now  to  Indian  concerns,  although  I  always 
feel  an  interest  about  them.  I  have  been  frequently  astonished  at 
the  indifierence  with  which  public  men  in  England  considered 
the  talents  of  those  who  had  served  in  India,  posably  because  I 
was  partial  to  those  endowed  with  them,  and  entertuned  a  higher 
opinion  of  those  talents  than  the  Ministers.  But  the  iact  is  so. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  to  hold  office  in  England  is  a 
favor  conferred  upon  the  individual,  and  is  not  a  right,  as  it  is  in 
India;  and  he  who  has  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
must  be  induced  to  bestow  office  by  motives  of  friendship  for  the 
individual,  by  a  sense  that  he  can  serve  his  interests,  or  is  more 
eminently  qualified  than  another  to  serve  the  public  Although 
I  had  long  been  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  public  men  of 
the  day,  and  had  some  professional  claims  to  public  notice  when  I 
xetamed  to  England,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  but  little 
known,  and  should  not  be  what  I  am,  if  I  had  not  gone  into  Par* 
liament  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  go  into  Parliament  if 
you  can  affi>rd  it,  if  you  look  to  high  public  employment.  I 
likewise  recommend  to  you  not  to  fix  yourself  upon  Lord  Wel- 
lesley,  or  any  other  great  man.  You  are  big  enough,  unless  much 
altered,  to  walk  alone;  and  you  will  accomplish  your  object 
soonest  in  that  way.     Don't,  however,  be  in  a  hurry. 

You  will  hear  of  events  here.  I  have  taken  more  guns  from 
these  fellows  in  the  last  action  than  I  took  at  Assaye,  without 
much  more  loss,  upon  about  seventy  thousand  men  engaged. 
The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  but  they  cannot 
stand  us  now  at  all. 

Ever,  my  dear  Malcolm,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wbllihotok. 

lobd  welungtolf  to  colonjbl  malcolm. 

Angost,  18, 1813. 
Mt  i>£ak  Malcolm, — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th 
of  July.    I  don't  think  I  can  be  of  much  use  to  you  in  any  way, 
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and  I  should  imagine  of  none  in  forwarding  your  views  upon 
Constantinople.  That  Court  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  important 
diplomatic  negotiations,  and  at  others  a  seat  of  splendid  retreat  for 
ambassadors.  You  would  be  considered  an  interloper  by  either 
the  active  or  the  declining  diplomat.  You  had  better  adhere  to 
your  objects  in  India.  Get  into  Parliament  if  you  can  aflford  it ; 
be  nobody's  man  but  your  own,  and  you  will  soon  be  known,  and 
will  get  on. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

I  am  afraid  your  brother-in-law  will  lose  his  leg,  but  he  is  in 
good  health,  and  will  get  a  pension  in  return.  I  have  recom- 
mended him  for  promotion.* 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  Wellington  re- 
turned for  a  little  space  to  England,  and  was  received  as 
no  man,  perhaps,  ever  was  received  before,  by  a  grateful 
and  admiring  nation.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  that  surrounded  him  he  was  not  forgetful  of 
his  old  "Deccanee"  friend.  He  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  London  before-  he  made  his  way  to  Malcolm's 
house  in  Manchester-street,  eager  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  and  excited  the  incredulity  of  an  old  Scotch  ser- 
vant by  announcing  himself  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
After  a  fortnight's  ovation  in  England  he  sailed  as  am- 
bassador to  France,  leaving  Malcolm  more  than  ever 
bound  to  him  by  ties  of  the  strongest  personal  respect 
and  affection. 

The  latter  part  of  1814  and  the  earlier  months  of  1815 
saw  Malcolm  principally  in  London.  In  the  April  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  created  a  Knight  Conunander  of  the 
Bath,  with  the  first  batch  of  Company's  officers  upon 
whom  the  order  had  ever  been  conferred.    Two  months 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell.  He    in  the  last  edition  of  Qtirwood's  ool- 
afterwards  died  from  the  effects  of    lection, 
his  woonds.    This  letter  is  published 
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before,  his  brothers  James  and  Pulteny  had  been  deco- 
rated in  the  same  manner.  Thus  from  an  obscure  farm- 
house in  Eskdale  had  gone  forth  three  sturdy  boys  to 
carve  their  way  to  distinction,  and  travelling  by  different 
roads,  they  had  reached,  abnost  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  goal,  and  had  won  their  spurs  by  good  hard  ser 
vice,  of  which  Scotland  may  well  be  proud. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  appeared  the  History  of 
Persia  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  was  received  with 
great  &vor  by  the  critics  and  by  the  larger  outside  drde 
of  the  public.     It  was  a  very  storehouse  of  information  > 
relating  to  a  coimtry  of  whidi  in  those  days  very  little 
was  known.    There  was  a  growing  taste,  too,  for  Orienta-  I 
lism  at  that  time.     Our  poets  were  singing  melodiously  \ 
about  the  glowing  East;  and  although  India  Proper  had 
in  men's  minds  rather  a  dull  commercial  atmosphere 
about  it,  Persia,  Caubul,  Cashmere,  Bokhara,  and  other 
Uttle-trodden  Eastern  countries  were  regarded  as  the 
very  cradles  of  poetry  and  romance.      A  history  of 
Persia  from  the  pen  of  a  man  with  a  great  Oriental 
reputation,  who  had  twice  visited  in  an  ambassadorial 
character  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Kings,  was  likely  to 
be  read  with  avidity  both  by  people  of  an  imaginative 
cast  of  mind  and  by  those  who,  regarding  the  country 
rather  from  a  political  than  from  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
consulted  a  work  of  such  large  scope  and  elaborate    \ 
research  for  the  sake  of  the  substantial  facts  that  it  con-    / 
tained. 

From  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the 
day  Malcolm  received  letters  of  warm  congratulation 
upon  the  appearance  of  his  History.*    Sir  James  Mac- 

*  It  18  much  to  be  regretted  that  late  Ladj  GampbeU.    Among  others  . 

many  of  these  are  irreooferably  lost,  was  a  yery  warm  and  most  mteresting  \ 

They  were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  letter  of  thanks  from  Lord  Byron. 
John  IdUoohn's  eldnt  daughter,  the 
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kintosb,  writiDg  to  him  on  the  subject,  added,  ^^  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  that  Lord  GrenviUe  is  oae  of  the  warmest 
panegyrists  of  your  History  of  Persia.  When  he  had  got 
through  the  first  volume,  he  spoke  of  it  with  a  warmth 
which  is  often,  I  verily  believe,  in  his  feelings,  but  very 
seldom  in  his  language.  I  ought  to  add,  that  I  had  not 
written  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  fix)m  the  tendency  of 
your  evidence  before  both  Houses,  he  had,  perhaps, 
some  prejudices,  which  you  have  now  conquered.* 
What  is  said  of  my  Indian  iriends  in  the  article  on 
Elphinstone  is  an  act  of  mere  justice,  performed  after 
much  deliberation,  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  merit  c^  those 
who  have  risen  in  my  estimation  since  my  return  to 
Europe.  I  hope  you  think  that  Elphinstone's  claims 
are  reconciled  with  those  of  Kinnier  in  a  &ir  spirit."  f 

From  Walter  Scott,  Malcolm  received  a  hearty  letter, 
saying  :  "  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  the  information  and  amusement  I  have 
derived  and  am  deriving  from  your  very  interesting 
account  of  Persia;  a  history  so  much  wanted  in  our 
literature,  and  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting 

*  In  another  letter.  Sir  James  Mac-  Some  of  these  accomplished  gentlemen 
kintosh  says :  "  At  Dropmore,  where  I  have  sinoe  distinguished  themselves  in 
spent  the  last  few  days,  you  were  not  European  diplomacr.  Others  have  bj 
only  on  the  table,  but  frequently  on  valuable  works  enaoled  the  public  to 
the  tapis.  Lord  Qrenville,  who  is  very  estimate  their  talents;  some  nave  dis* 
exact  and  severe  in  his  judgment  of  played  the  minds  and  the  knowledge  of 
English  style,  paid  you  the  compliment  lawgivers  and  statesmen  in  their  exa- 
of  trequent  verbal  criticism,  which  I  mination  before  bcyth  Houses  of  Par- 
shall  communicate  to  you  at  meeting  liament.  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Sir 
for  the  second  edition.  John  Malcolm  were  chosen  by  Lord 

f  The  ailvaion  is  to  a  review  of  Minto  for  the  embassies  to  Persia  and 

Elphinstone's    Caubul  in    the  Editt-  Caubul.    Both  were,  indeed,  pointed 

bwvA,   in   which   Mackintosh  says:  out  to  him  by  the  general  voice  of 

"  !Few  goveraments  had  servants  better  India."    In  the  Quarterly  there  were 

qualified  for  diplomatic  missions,  by  some  remarks  on  Elphinstone's  book, 

g^eneral  understanding  and  local  expe-  intended  to  neutralise  or  qualify  the 

lience,  by  perfect  knowledge  of  the  high  praises  of  the  Edinlurah,  and 

interest  of  their  own  and  the  nei^h-  wmch  greatly  roused  Malcolm^  auger, 

bouring  states,  and  by  familiarity  with  He  wrote  a  strong  letter  on  the  sub- 

the  manners,  languages,  and  character  ject  to  Qifford,  but  I  regret  my  in* 

of  the  country  to  which  they  were  sent,  ability  to  find  a  copy  of  it. 
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link  between  that  of  Greece  and  that  of  Asia.  I  cannot 
enough  admire  the  pains  which  it  must  have  cost  jon^ 
among  many  pressing  avocations  and  duties,  to  collect 
and  compose  the  materials  of  so  large  and  important  a 
work.  I  wish  also  to  mention  to  you,  that  if  you  should 
hare  any  thoo^t  of  settling  on  Tweedside,  Mr.  Sibbald's 
very  handsome  villa  at  Gledswood  is  now  in  the  market, 
and  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  circun»tances  6[  the 
time,  maybe  had  very  reasonably.  I  have  a  very  selfish 
view  in  ^ving  you  this  hint,  for  Gledswood  is  only  five 
or  six  miles  firom  my  cottage.  I  long  for  some  opportu- 
ni^  of  talking  over  Persia  and  Border  anecdotes  with 
3^ou. 

Hie  publication  of  a  work  of  distinguished  merit  al- 
ways enlarges  the  circle  of  a  man's  friends.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  and  unspeakable  privileges  of  literature  that  it 
breaks  down  many  barriers  of  reserve  and  exclusiveness, 
and  to  him  who  labors  worthily  in  the  great  calling, 
opens  hearts  and  homes  which  otherwise  would  be 
dosed  against  him.  To  Malcolm,  literary  success  was  of 
less  importance  than  to  most  men,  and  had  less  effect 
upon  his  social  status.  But  the  exception,  in  his  case, 
was  one  only  of  degree.  He  had  mixed  largely  with 
mankind  since  his  return  to  England;  he  had  made 
many  acquaintances  and  secured  some  friends  among  dis- 
tinguished men  of  all  nations.*  The  success  he  had 
achieved  in  active  life  would  have  obtained  for  him  con- 
sideration, and  his  fine  social  qualities  were   sure   to 

*  Among  others  with  whom  he  es-  tenant-General,  and  one  of  the  first 

tabiished    a   lasting   friendslup    was  officers    in   the  Eossian   service.    I 

Count  Woronzoff,  the  Bussian  General,  never  met  with  a  man  of  more  in- 

"The  Tonng  Ck>nnt  Woronzoff,"  he  formation,    plain  sense,    and  talent, 

inote  u  one  of  his  private  letters.  He  and  I  are  quite  at  home  in  Georgia, 

"irho  has  heen  so  distmguished  in  all  &c.,  where  he  served."    This  was  m 

the  late   campaigns,  breakfasts  and  the  winter  of  1814— bcfore^e  ap- 

pases  the  morning  with  me  to-morrow,  pearance  of  his  History,  the  first  issne 

He  is  only  twenty-one,  and  is  a  Lieu-  of  which  was  in  July,  1815. 
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render  him  welcome,  wherever  he  went.  But  there  were 
some,  nevertheless,  who  would  have  known  little  of  him, 
and  cared  nothing  for  him,  but  for  his  books ;  and  they 
were  not  those  of  whose  firiendship,  in  after  life,  he  was 
least  proud. 

But  literature,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  never  more 
than  a  sort  of  digression  in  Malcolm's  life ;  and  now, 
whilst  on  the  eve  of  bringing  his  History  before  the 
world,  great  events  were  passing  which  made  him  again 
wring  his  hands  with  despair  at  the  thought  of  the  inac- 
tivity to  which  he  was  condemned.  Napoleon  escaped 
from  Elba.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  broken  up. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  on  the  Continent ;  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  fought ;  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris ;  and  people, 
half  mad  with  excitement,  rushed  to  the  French  capital, 
eager  to  witness  the  grand  scenes  presented  by  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  such  a  dty  at  such  a  time.  Among 
others  who  went  to  Paris  in  July,  1815,  was  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  him  a  message 
expressing  a  wish  to  see  him  there ;  so,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Allan,  he  started  for  Ostend,  where  his  brother, 
Sir  Pulteny  Malcolm,  was  in  command  of  the  English 
fleet. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

AFTER  WATERLOO. 

[1815.] 

AXBITAL  AT  QCTEHD—JOUBinBT  TO  PABIS— RECEPTION  BT  THE  BXJKS  OP  WSL- 
XISGIOll— OOKYBBEATIOKS  WITH  THE  DUKB^SIOHT-SEIUNG  AND  8AYAN»— 
THE  FEUSSEAN  ABICT — ^DSSTSUGTION  OP  WOEKB  OP  A&T — ^niTXBOLDT — ^WALTBB 
8CX)rr— lOUEHET  TO  CHALONS— BBVIEW  OP  THE  EUSEUN  ABICT — ^118  CHA- 
EACCKB  AND  OONSCTUTION— BXTTJBN  TO  PABI8— TO  ENGLAND — ^LAST  TEAB 
AT  HOKE— FBZPABATI0N8  POU  DEPABTITBE  TO  INDIA. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1815,  Malcolm,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Allan,  went  down  to  Dover  and  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Ostend  in  a  yacht.  After  a  land-and-sea 
journey  of  twenty-four  hours  he  entered  that  unsavory 
seaport.  There  he  found  his  brother  Pulteny,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet,  comfortably  housed  in  a  spacious  man- 
sion;* and  there,  together  with  his  compagnan  de  voyage^ 
he  was  hospitably  entertained.  On  the  18th,  they  em- 
barked on  one  of  those  commodious  passage-boats,  or 
treciahufftSj  towed  by  horses  along  the  great  canal, 
which  then,  and  many  years  afterwards,  monopolised 
nearly  all  the  traffic  between  Ostend  and  Bruges — and 
again  on  from  Bruges  to  Ghent.    It  was  a  lazy,  somnolent 

^  la  one  of  Makolm's  letters  to  his  "  This  place  itself,"  he  added,  "  if  it 

^e,  he  says  that  both  Ostend  and  had  coooa-nut  trees,  would  be  India  all 

Polteny'shonse  reminded  him  of  India,  oyer.  Polteny  has  a  magnificent  honse, 

'The  appearance  of  this  coast,"  he  wMch  by  the  size  of  its  rooms  and  its 

inote, "  IS  in  everr  resoect  like  Madras  paucity  of  furniture  you  mi^ht  suppose 

—no  bv  sand-hills— all  a  dead  level"  a  mansion  on  Choultry  plain." 

VOL.  n.  H 
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mode  of  travelling  provocative  of  little  jncident.  And  if 
Malcolm  had  not  passed,  on  the  canal,  two  British  regi- 
ments— the  21st  and  62nd — and  seen  the  banks  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  dancing  and  waltzing 
whilst  one  of  the  regimental  bands  was  playing  a  lively 
tmie,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  record  in  his  journal. 
Pushing  on  with  all  speed  to  Brussels,  he  found  many 
most  interesting  traces  of  the  great  struggle  of  which  its 
neighbourhood  had  been  the  scene.  The  city,  indeed, 
was  now  little  more  than  a  great  hospital.  There  he 
"  met  General  Frederick  Adam*  and  James  Elphinstone, 
both  recovering."  "  Dined  at  Adam's,"  he  chronicles  in 
his  journal — ^'a  very  pleasant  party.  Adam  heard  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  say,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  18th,  *  J 
thi/nls  noto  we  shall  tmn."^^  Malcolm  then  speaks  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  towards  our  troops: 

"  Yesterday,"  continues  the  journal,  "  a  Fleming  told  us  tliat 
the  men  of  FiBndeia  wete  delighted  to  have  a  Scotch  soldier  quar- 
teted  OR  them — ^had  no  violent  objection  to  Engliah — bui  lated 
F^ofigians.  The  reason  stated  was,  that  the  Scotchmen  ireie 
quiet  and  honest.  The  men  of  the  English  i^iments^  thoagh 
sometimes  a  little  riotous,  always  respected  the  master  of  the  house. 
The  Prussians  did  not,  but  made  servants  of  them.  I  thought 
there  was  some  flattery  in  this  statement,  hut  Doctors  Thompson 
and  SomerviHe  (high  names)  stated  to-day,  that  wnce  they  had 
been  in  Brussels,  visiting  the  hospitals,  many  men  had  been 
brought  in  trhom  the  inhabitants  had  taken  i/rcranded  from  €he 
field  of  battle,  and  had  concealed  in  their  houses,  that  they  night 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  aiding  them  in  their  distress.  Many  of  theas 
were  Scotch;  and  the  people,  when  they  brought  them  in,  called 
them  their  *  dear  Scotch* " 

On  the  following  day  the  journalist  writes — and  the 
entry  should  be  held  in  ranembrance— 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Fiedenck  Adam,  Chief  CommisBion^  of  tlie  ^Miiaa  Tikarii, 
and  GoyeiBor  of  ]lCadxaa. 
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-^Wenttfais  xnondBgiluroagh  the  hospitals  wHh  Doctors  Thomp* 
0an  sod  Somerville.  We  were  met  by  the  auigeoiM  in  charge ; 
and  mw  nearly  2000  English  and  French  wounded ;  and  no  sight 
coaM  be  more  gratifying  than  the  care  and  skill  of  the  surgeons, 
the  cleanliness,  comfort^  and  good  arrangement  of  the  hospitals.** 

On  the  xnonmig  of  the  20th  of  July,  Malcolm  rode 
out  to  Wateorloo.  It  was  with  no  ordinary  emotion  that 
hd  oQDtemplated  a  scene,  which  had  suddenly  risen  out 
of  Ihe  obscurity  of  an  expanse  of  farm-land  into  one  of 
ihe  most  celefacated  battle-fields  ever  named  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  His  feelings  were  those  of  mingled 
exultation  and  regret.  A  glorious  vii^ry  had  been 
achieved,  and  he  had  not  been  there  even  to  witness  iL 
^^As  I  approached  this  field  of  £Btme,"  he  wrote  in  his 
joomal,  '^  my  feelings  of  exultatioi^  as  an  Englishman 
were  checked  by  a  recollection  that  I  had  personally  no 
share  of  the  glory  of  that  wonderful  day.  To  have  been 
even  a  spectator  in  such  an  action  must  give  fame  for 
life."  Greneral  Adam  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  explain 
to  Malcolm  ^^  the  particulars  of  the  position  of  the  two 
armies."  The  latter  spent  three  hours  on  the  field,  and 
jotted  down  in  his  note-book  many  particulars  of  the 
great  battle.  I  do  not  know  that  they  much  diSer  fix)m 
Ihose  which  have  been  already  given  to  the  world. 

Having  thus  visited  Waterloo,  Malcohn  proceeded  on- 
ward to  Paris.  He  and  Colonel  Allan  had  been  joined 
by  Lord  John  Cjtmpbell,  who  was  glad  to  form  one  of 
their  party.  Everywhere  on  the  road  through  Belgium 
the  people  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  discipline  and  good 
xx)nduct  of  the  English.  On  the  24th  of  July  they 
reached  Paris.  The  Allied  Armies  were  there.  Wel- 
lington was  there.  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  there.  Many  of  the  most 
celebrated  statesmen  of  Europe  were  there.  Englishmen  of 
all  kinds — from  eminent  authors,  as  Mackintosh  and  Scott, 

h2 
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to  idle  tourists  hungering  afler  a  sensation — ^had  flocked 
to  Paris  to  see  the  show.  The  great  French  capital, 
indeed,  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  spectacle.  Malcolm 
went  thither  under  the  happiest  auspices.  His  old  fiiend 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  now,  in  Paris  the  great  focus  of  at- 
traction— ^in  the  world,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age. 

Malcolm  never  doubted  for  a  moment  the  reception  he 
would  receive  from  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  and  the 
deliverer  of  Europe  ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  received  him  cordially,  as  an  old 
friend;  and  talked  to  him  imreservedly,  as  to  one  by 
whom  he  desired  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  They 
had  many  interesting  conversations,  the  substance  of 
which,  and  often  the  words,  Malcolm  chronicled  at  the 
time  in  his  journal.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  now  than  leave  the  journalist  to  speak  for  himself: 

Paris,  July,  1815. 

July  24. — Arrived  at  two  p.m.,  as  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  ^Wel- 
lington were  passing  in  review  before  the  Emperors  of  Austria, 
Russia,  Kings  of  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  principal 
Generals  and  Staff,  &c.y  who  stood  in  front  of  the  Tuileries  to 
see  the  heroes  of  Waterloo.  They  were  not,  I  was  told  imme- 
diately afterwards,  less  surprised  at  their  fine  appearance  than, 
their  niunbers.  They  amounted  to  65,000,  which  is  more  than 
they  were  at  the  battle  of  the  18th. 

I  went  to  the  Duke's  hotel.  He  had  not  returned  from  the 
review,  so  Allan  and  myself  left  our  names,  and  the  moment  he 
came  in  (five  o'clock).  Colonel  Campbell  brought  us  a  message  re- 
questing we  would  dine  with  him,  and^that  we  would  bring  Lord 
John  Campbell,  who  was  our  fellow-traveller.  We  found  the 
Duke  with  a  large  party  seated  at  dinner.  He  called  out,  in  his 
usual  manner,  the  moment  I  entered,  "  Ah  I  Malcolm,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you."  I  went  and  shook  hands,  introduced  Lord 
John  Campbell,  and  then  sat  down.  I  mention  this  trifle  because 
it  showed  me  at  once  that  his  astonishing  elevation  had  not  pro- 
duced the  slightest  change.  The  tone — the  manner — everything 
was  the  same* 
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After  dinner,  he  left  a  party  he  was  with  when  I  entered,  and, 
shaking  me  by  the  hand,  retired  to  one  end  of  the  room,  where 
he  shortly  stated  what  had  occurred  within  the  eventftd  month. 
^  People  ask  me  for  an  account  of  the  action,"  he  said.  "  I  tell 
them  it  was  hard  pounding  on  both  sides,  and  we  pounded  the 
hardest.  There  was  no  manoeuvring,''  he  said;  *^ Buonaparte 
kept  his  attacks,  and  I  was  glad  to  let  it  be  decided  by  the  troops. 
There  are  no  men  in  Europe  that  can  fight  like  iny  Spanish 
infantry  ;  none  have  been  so  tried.  Besides,*'  he  added  with 
enthnsia&m, ''  my  army  and  I  know  one  another  exactly.  We 
have  a  mutual  confidence,  and  are  never  disappointed." — "  Ton 
had,  however,"  I  observed,  "  more  than  one-half  of  your  troops,  of 
other  nations." — "  That  did  not  signify,"  he  said,  ^^  for  I  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  mixing  them  up  together.  Had  I  employed 
them  in  separate  corps  I  should  have  lost  the  battle.  The  Hano* 
verians^''  he  added,  '*  are  good  troops,  but  the  new  Dutch  levies 
are  bad.  They,  however,  served  to  fill  gaps,  and  I  knew  where 
to  place  them."  After  some  more  conversation  on  this  subject 
he  went  up  to  Allan,  and  began  the  conversation  again. 

Allan  and  myself  expressed  our  gratification  at  seeing  the  state 
of  the  hospitals  at  Brussels,  and  told  him  how  delighted  we  were 
to  find  that  through  the  discipline  he  had  established,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  English  character  stood  so  high 
that  the  name  was  a  passport  to  the  houses  of  those  they  had  con- 
quered. He  said  that  he  had  done  everything  he  could  to  effect 
this  object.  "The  Prussians,"  he  observed,  "behaved  horridly, 
and  had  not  only  lost  character,  but  their  object,  for  more  was 
destroyed  than  taken;  and  in  such  scenes  of  indiscriminate  pil- 
lage and  harshness,  those  who  deserved  to  eatki  often  escaped* 
and  the  benefit,  when  there  was  any,  generally  fell  to  them  who 
desenred  it  least.  My  doctrine  has  always  been  the  same,"  said 
he;  "to  go  to  work  systematically — to  play  light  with  indivi- 
dnals,  but  grind  the  state."  I  remarked  that  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  an  event  which  staggered  creduHty — that  of  an 
English  army  occupying  the  capital  of  France — to  act  in  a 
manner  that  was  calculated  to  soften  the  asperity  and  lessen  the 
hatred  of  two  great  rival  nations.  "That  very  observation,"  he 
replied,  "  was  made  to  me  some  days  ago  by  Talleyrand." — **  I 
trust,  however,"  I  added,  "  that  France  will  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  attacking  other  nations j.  particularly  the  newly-created 
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loBgdom  of  the  Netheriands,  for  th^  may  be  tenned,  aa  a  oatioii, 
the  most  dastic  in  the  workL"  He  said  that  tras  tro^  and  caie 
should  be  taken;  but  I  thought  that  he  aeemed  to  think  dia- 
mantling  the  frontier  places  vas  better  than  giving  them  up. 

When  I  stated  that  I  could  noit  discover  any  great  strength  in 
the  position  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  ^t  it  seemed  the 
description  of  ground  that  mi^ht  haye  been  impartial^  chosen  to 
decide  a  day  between  two  great  nations^  he  replied  that  there  ma 
no  advantage;  that  the  French  artillery  had  rather  the  highest 
ridge.  I  aid:ed  him  if  he  knew  the  foundation  of  the  assertion 
made  by  Lord  Bathurst,  with  respect  to  his  (Wellington's)  having 
surveyed  the  ground  and  dedaied  he  would  fight  a  battle  there 
if  he  could.  He  said  that  he  had  directed  the  ground  to  be 
looked  at,  and  in  the  impression  that  it  mi^t  be  a  good  site  for  a 
few  troops,  as  it  was  clear  of  the  forest,  and  conmianded  two  great 
roads ;  but  be  never  had,  he  said,  thought  of  fighting  a  battle  diese. 
^  The  fact  is/*  he  observed,  '*  I  should  have  fought  them  on  the 
17th  at  Quatro  Bras^  if  the  Pmssiatts  had  stood  th^  ground* 
My  retiring  to  Waterloo  was  an  act  of  necessity,  not  dioice."  I 
asked  him  if  Blucher  had  co-opeiated  welL  ^  Nothing  could  be 
better,"  he  said.  ^  I  sent  him  word  that  I  knew  I  should  be 
attadced  at  Waterloo.    He  said  he  would  be  ready  on  the  19th. 

*  That  would  not  answer,^  I  relied, '  as  I  was  assured  I  should  be 
attacked  on  the  18th,  and  that  I  would  be  satisfied  with  Bulow*s 
corps.'  Bhicher  then  wrote  or  sent  word  that  he  would  said 
Bulow's  corps  and  another;  and  came  himself  with  his  whole 
army  to  my  support."  The  Duke  said  he  saw  Bulow  at  three. 
".The  Prussians  had  told  him,"  he  said,  "  about  their  Howe." 

The  Prince  Pozso  di  Boigo,  who  dined  with  us,  told  nae  that 
he  was  with  the  Duke  through  the  whole  day  of  the  lath.  «It 
was  one  of  those  actions,"  he  said,  "that  depended  upon  the  com- 
mander being  continually  in  the  hottest  place,  for  nothing  could 
be  neglected.  We  were  a  great  part  of  the  time,"  he  said,  **  between 
the  two  armies,  but  the  coolnea  of  the  Duke,"  he  added,  "  is  not 
to  be  described.  Considerable  troops  of  Belgians  stationed  at 
Hougoumont  gave  way.    The  Duke,  turning  to  me,  said,  smilingv 

*  Yoi\k  des  coquins  avec  qui  il  faut  gagner  une  bataiUe.' "  I  was 
so  struck  with  this  chipucteristic  anecdote,  that  I  went  to  the 
Duke,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  was  true.  He  said  Pozzo  di  Boigo 
had  repeated  his  exact  words.    I  was  much  pleased  vrith  die  < 
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vaaition  of  Pqbbo  di  Boigo.  He  ffdd,  speakuig^  of  Metlemioh, 
Ast  ke  did  mat  marit  tke  abow  thai  was  f^rea  him.  *'  Some 
man,"  said  he,  '*  dixed  oiicamstaiioei,  odien  go  along  with  them. 
Heisnotof  thefintdaaBL"  This  obeerfatioii  was  made  in  reply  to 
some  reBBarka  Sir  S.  Snith  had  made  upon  Metteraidi's  character. 
Poaao  di  Boigo  teld  me,  thai  he  had  maintained  throughout  the 
aribole  eonntry  that  Eb^nd  waa  lost  if  her  Ministers  eyer  ad* 
mitted  aaj  aegofciatioa  that  proceeded  on  the  possibility  of  either 
Crrest  Britain  or  her  posse noioMS  in  India  being  invaded. 

Jmbf2S. — Dined  with  the  aides-de-camp  at  the 

Duke  of  Wellington's  *  After  dinner  went  to  the  Opera.  The 
bailet  and  aoeneiy  beantiful.  The  stage  is  more  admirably  filled 
than  in  England,  and  all  a{^ar  so  much  more  at  their  ease.  All 
that  belong  to  it  are  in  place,  all  upon  it  are  at  home.  The  ballet, 
which  was  a  new  one,  was  called  ^UHeureux  Retour/'  and  was 
written  for  the  occasion.  Pretty  French  girls  kissed  some  National 
Gnatds  till  they  put  ott  the  white  ribbon.  Two  sulky  fellowB  of 
tiie  Horse  Gkiards  who  had  been  wounded  at  Waterloo  came  on 
whh  Napoleon's  badges,  and  it  was  some  time  before  their  surly 
Wor  could  be  sabdoed.  It  was  at  last;  and  all  ranks  danced 
together,  while  white  banners,  covered  with  fleurs-de-lis^  and  upon 
wUch  were  painted  ^  L'Esp^ranoe"  and  '^La  Pkix,'*  floated  over 
theaa.  The  only  foreigners  introduced  in  the  ballet  were  an 
Bogliflh  odioer  tiiat  had  saved  a  young  man  of  the  Naticmal 
Guard,  and  a  party  of  Highknders,  who  danced  reels  in  high 
style.  This  was  meant  as  a  high  compliment.  The  piece  was 
applauded* 

I  went  with  Oblonel  Allan  this  morning  to  pay  our  respects  to 
Lcnrd  Castlereagh,  Lord  Stewart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  The 
latter,  who  was  dressing,  sent  us  a  message  that  he  was  going  to 
aee  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  ns  there. 
We  went  home  and  put  on  our  uniform.  The  Emperor  occupies 
Ae  Hdtd  da  Mar6chal  Perihier,  on  the  Boulevards.  We  found 
BO  state,  except  a  guard  of  grenadiers,  very  fine-looking  fellows, 
bot  of  rather  a  heavy  make.  There  were  two  or  three  aides- 
de-camp  in  attendance,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  English  to  be 
introduced.  When  we  were  ushered  into  another  room,  we  found 
the  Emperor  standing  alone.    He  had  on  a  plain  grey  uniform, 

•  TIm  Bake  diaed  at  Lord  Gastlereagii'fl. 
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tHe  collar  and  cape  of  which  were  trimmed  with  silver.  He  is 
very  thin,  not  tall,  and  his  high  shoulders,  narrow  chest,  and 
awkwardly-hanging  arms,  make  him  look  unlike  his  high  station. 
We  were  each  in  our  turn  introduced  by  Lord  Stewart,  and  the 
Emperor  was  civil  to  all,  and  spoke  a  good  deal  to  several  of  the 
party,  particularly  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  When  this  ceremony 
was  over,  he  addressed  his  conversation  generally  to  the  party^  and 
showed,  in  the  remarks  he  made,  plain  sense  and  good  feeling. 
"  We  had  been  instructed  by  the  past,"  he  observed,  "  and  should 
now  have  real  peace."  The  word  peace  seemed  to  come  from  his 
heart. 

I  met  General  Archibald  Campbell  this  morning,  who  repeated 
an  excellent  anecdote  told  by  an  Hanoverian  officer,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  ISth,  and  carried  before  Buonaparte  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  He  describes  him  as  in  a 
great  rage,  which  was  increased  by  his  declaring  his  total  inability 
to  answer  the  inqtiiries  he  made  respecting  the  strength  of  the 
army,  and  the  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  affirms  that 
Buonaparte,  after  abusing  him,  turned  in  a  fury  of  passion  to  one 
of  his  generals,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  beat  these  English  twice 
to-day,  but  they  are  such  beasts  (si  b^tes)  that  they  do  not  know 
when  they  are  beaten."  He  afterwards  bade  the  Hanoverian 
officer  be  carried  away.  "  Treat  him,"  he  said,  "  with  the  respect 
you  would  show  an  English  officer."  The  consequence  of  this 
order  was  a  heating  toitfi  t/ie  backs  of  the  swords  of  those  who 
guarded  him. 

July  27, — Walked  this  morning  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  scene  is  gay  and  pleasing.  The  gardens  have 
much  more  resemblance  to  Uiose  I  have  seen  in  front  of  Oriental 
palaces  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  When  we  ^ere  near  the 
palace,  the  Duchess  of  Angoulfime  arrived  from  England.  We 
joined  a  crowd  under  a  window  where  she  was  expected  to  show 
herself.  After  we  had  waited  a  considerable  time,  she  appeared^ 
and  the  shouts  of  "Vive  le  Roil"  "Vive  Madame!"  **  Vive  la 
Duchesse !"  were  general.  She  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
more  than  I  could  have  expected.  The  joy  which  the  people  of 
this  capital  display  on  such  occasions  makes  me  melancholy.  I 
continue  to  think  of  what  has  past.  Tliey  seem  satisfied  with  the 
present,  and  are  wiser 

July  28. — Went  to  the  Pantheon,  a  fine  but  unfinished  build- 
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jDg.  ....     Went  next  to  view  the  MusA  Royal  des  Mmu- 
waOs  Franqau,  ....    When  we  came  into  the  last  room  an 
erent  occuired  which  was  most  striking.     Workmen  had  just 
placed  some  boards  to  remove  a  full-length  statue  of  Joseph  Buona* 
parte,  and  as  we  were  entering,  this  figure  of  the  ex*King  of 
Spain  was  in  the  rough  hands  of  those  who  had  been  sent  to  per- 
fixrm  the  work.     Our  guide,  who  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  and 
Teiy  intelligent,  had  before  shown  the  spirit  which  he  tried  to 
conceal  on  hearing  a  young  gentleman  who  had  joined  oui  party 
lenuok  on  the  present  state  of  afl&irs.     '^  A  country,**  he  obse^ed, 
^  though  its  army  has  been  twice  beaten,  is  not  conquered.** 
When  he  saw  what  the  workmen  were  doing,  his  color  mounted 
to  his  fiu».    It  was  evidently  a  struggle  to  repress  his  feelings. 
He  retired  with  Colonel  Allan  and  me  to  a  little  distance^  and 
then  said:  "  See  what  they  are  doing.    They  are  wrong.    The 
people  can't  bear  this.  Buonaparte,*'  he  added,  "  has  twenty  voices 
fixr  every  one  that  is  given  to  a  Bourbon.    Could  you  but  have 
marked,''  he  said,  ^^  the  different  manner  in  which  the  king  and 
he  were  received,  you  would  have  seen  the  diflference  between  a 
heart  and  a  tongue.    Tou  English/'  he  concluded,  with  great 
emphaas,  **  possess  the  greatest  man  that  ever  existed  in  the  world, 
and  there  is  nothing  you  may  not  attain  if  you  play  your  game 
wdL"     He  seemed,  though  very  polite,  unwilling  to  luten  to  the 
inoderate  observation  we  made  upon  the  character  of  his  hero,  but 
at  last  he  applied  to  him  a  sentence  which,  I  believe,  was  origi- 
nally written  on  Cardinal  Mazarin :  "  He  has  done  too  much  good 
for  any  man  to  speak  ill  of  him,  and  too  much  evil  for  any  one  to 
speak  well  of  him." 

Jnty  29. — ^I  met  with  Greneral  Macaulay,  and  went  to  see  De 
Sacy,  Humboldt,  and  Denon.  We  found  only  the  latter  at  home. 
This  celebrated  traveller  and  artist  appears  in  his  old  age  to  have 
arrived  at  all  that  one  could  desire.  He  possesses  wealth  and 
itpatation,  and  in  his  excellent  mansion  he  has  a  splendid  and 
well-arranged  private  museum,  that  contains  all  the  curiosities  he 
has  collected  in  his  own  travels,  and  many  others  that  he  has  col* 
lected  during  a  life  devoted  to  the  object.  Among  the  most 
lemaikable  of  his  antiquities  are  two  or  three  scrolls  of  writing  in 
an  miknown  language,  which  he  found  in  the  hands  of  mummies, 
the  age  of  which  is  proved  by  history  to  be  above  4000  years. 
The  lady's  foot  which  he  found  in  Egypt,  and  which  he  so  well 
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deocdbes  m  his  TcetYda^  is  very  perfect,  and  stiU  beautiful,  frcML 
lis  exquisite  shapes  which,  it  is  erident,  pains  were  taken  to  pee- 
aerve.  In  speaking  with  Denon,  I  was  surprised  to  find  kim 
unaoquainted  with  the  name  of  Bubruquia,  the  most  ancient  and^ 
ill  mj  (pinion,  the  most  sincere  of  French  Asiatic  tiaireUersL  I 
conclude  the  name  of  Monk  has  prevented  the  modern  philoao- 
phers  of  France  irom  attending  to  this  writ^,  for  tkej  are,  I 
beliere,  aH  of  Ae  cned  of  Fa/iasrc  Ineligion  is,  indeed,  the 
syHbem.  Grenend  Macaulay  told  me  that  having  heard  a  adiool 
was  commmced  in  Paris  on  the  phm  of  Lancaster,  he  went  to  see 
it:  tibeie  were  ten  or  twelve  pupils,  and  they  seemed  to  go  on 
well  under  the  instruction  of  a  young  man  who  appears  to  haws 
both  kaming  and  religion.  He  told  Macaulay  that  as  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  to  teach  youth  than  ^  BiUe,  he 
translated  some  passages,  but  Camot  had  desired  him  by  no  means 
to  continue  that  practice.  '*  II  m'a  <2ti;"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
^fue  la  BMe  itaU  un  Uxre  dang^rmuc;  and  ever  sinoe,"  he 
added,  ^  we  have  ceased  to  teach  from  it."  Maeaulay  told  thn 
anecdote  to  De  Sacy,  who  repressed  regret,  but  said  there  was 
nothing  in  the  occnnence  that  surprised  him. 

We  went  to  I'Hotel  des  Monnaies,  and  saw  aome  very  fine 
medals.  After  that  I  visited  I'Hdpital  dca  Invalidea,  which  is  a 
fine  building;  but  not  equal  to  Greenwich,  except  the  dome  of 
&e  church,  which  is  magnificent.  We  saw  here  the  raodda  of 
all  the  fortified  towns  in  France,  made  of  wood  and  with  cokxied 
sand,  80  as  to  give  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  representatiosa 
of  the  towns  and  their  environs.  Those  of  Besan^on  and  Brest  are 
particularly  fine;  not  a  building,  or  a  field,  or  a  mountain,  or  a 
hillock  were  omitted.  The  first  of  these  models  had  been  made 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  directed 
a  number  of  them  to  be  added,  in  order  to  teach  his  children 
the  science  of  fortification.  The  vanity  of  Buonaparte  had 
been  gratified  by  a  very  fine  representation  of  the  battle  of 
Lodi.  He  would  have  snfiered  no  slight  humiliation  if  he  had 
witnessed  the  scene  we  did.  The  Prussians  had  packed  up  ten, 
and  were  breaking  up  the  models  of  Lille  and  Valeaciennea  for  the 
same  purpose,  when  we  were  there.  The  French  officer  in 
charge  presented  a  picture  of  extreme  misery.  He  had  ad:ed 
them,  he  said,  for  an  order.  They  had  pointed  to  the  bayonet 
of  a  guard.    <*I  could  fbigive  their  violence,"  he  said,  **if  thejr 
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had  not  been  so  baitMuroiis  aa  to  xeAise  aid  in  the  mode  of  packing; 
but  thej  aoomed  all  advices,  and  these  fine  models,"  he  added, 
^  whidi  haiTc  been  made  at  such  labor  and  expense,  ^11  be  all 
destroyed." 

Jwiy  30. — Went  eady  this  meaning  to  the  Cihamp  de  Mars, 
where  we  foondax  PnuBiaA  coips^  the  ilito  of  the  anay,  paraded. 
We  introduoed  oarselTes  to  some  officers,  and  were  pennitfted  to 
examine  each  corps  separately.  Nothing  conld  be  finer  than  their 
appearance.  The  men  were  young,  tall,  and  their  dress  and 
equipment  complete—^  coat»  the  body  of  which  fitted  like  a 
shell,  with  a  small  skirt,  a  leather  cap  of  round  shape,  in- 
creasing to  the  top,  a  Tery  long  round  black  feather,  or  rather 
tuA^  Some  eoips  had  bkck,  and  others  white  leather  orosB-belts^ 
and  one  of  the  same  leather  crossed  the  chest  to  bind  on  a  neat 
and  light  knapsack,  made  of  goatskin  with  the  hair  out,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  a  smaU  canteen;  across  the  left  shoulder,  the 
doak,  which  defended  him  firom  ndn,  and  in  whidi  he  bivouacked, 
was  shmg  in  a  very  convenient  manner.  It  was  rotted  up  so 
neatly  and  tightly,  that  it  could  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven 
inches  round.  It  seemed  made  of  a  texture  that  resembled  the 
Indian  cumly  m(»e  than  doth.  Thdr  firdocks  appeared  good, 
but  the  barrel  was  fiistened  on  to  the  stock  with  brass  damps,  that 
must  make  it^  I  should  think,  troublesome  to  clean.  The  in&ntry 
guards  weve  dressed  in  Uae,  with  white  pantdoons  (loose  to  the 
ankles)  and  shoes.  The  Giardes  du  Corps  in  white  and  grey  pan- 
takx>na  The  riflemen  in  green,  and  they  had  each  a  smali  sword, 
which  was  made  to  fasten  on  their  carbine-rifle. 

After  we  had  looked  at  this  fine  body  of  men,  who  amounted 
to  4500,  for  some  time^  they  were  ordered  to  form  a  square,  which 
they  did,  and  the  King  and  all  his  staff  entered.  A  staff-officer 
of  rank  came  to  Lord  J.  GampbeU,  Allan,  and  myself,  and  told  us 
to  enter  the  square.  Religions  service  was  performed  by  a  single 
dergyman.  His  pulpit  was  two  drums.  When  he  prayed,  every 
one  tocAi  off  his  hat.  He  gave  out,  as  is  the  usage  in  Scotland, 
every  verse  of  the  psalms,  and  it  was  played  after  him  by  a  de- 
lightfiil  bandy  who  were  accompanied  by  about  thirty  grenadiers, 
who  acted  as  choristers,  and  sang  admirably.  The  sermon  (which 
was  not  sead)  was  apparently  (for  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
it)  a  very  eloquent  discourse,  and  preached  wiA  great  aainution; 
nothing  oould  exceed  the  attention  with  which  it  was  heard.  The 
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King  stood  alone,  in  a  plain  blue  uniform  with  grey  pantaloons. 
His  aide-de-camp,  the  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburg,  was  near 
him;  the  rest  of  the  staff,  among  whom  was  the  Prince  Royal, 
stood  apart. 

After  divine  service  was  finished,  the  regiments  formed  line. 
The  King  passed  down  the  line,  and  they  afterwards  marched 
past  him  in  divisions.  I  never  can  forget  the  emotions  excited  by 
this  scene.  The  plain  but  impressive  piety  of  the  clergyman,  the 
attention  of  his  audience,  their  appearance  and  discipline,  and 
the  spot  where  they  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory  they 
had  gained,  were  all  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  reflections. 

Went  to  the  top  of  Montmartre,  from  whence  there  is  by  far  the 
finest  view  I  have  yet  seen  of  Paris.  We  afterwards  visited  le 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  fine  menagerie  and  museum  attached 
to  it.  In  the  evening  I  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
as  I  sate  next  to  him,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  con- 
versation. He  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  French  as  a  nation, 
and  says  at  present  they  have  not  a  man,  cither  as  a  general  or  a 
statesman,  that  can  be  called  great.  I  discover  from  his  con- 
versation it  is  meant  to  levy  a  heavy  contribution  upon  them 
(2,000,000/.).  He  said  that  he  had  been  much  abused  in  Eng- 
land because  he  prevented  blowing  up  the  Bridge  of  Jena.  I 
told  him  they  had  abused  him  more  for  giving  Fouch6  a  dinner. 
^^They  do  not  know  what  they  want  in  England;  but  if  they 
think  an  administration  of  honest  and  honorable  men  can  be  found 
in  France,  they  are  fools — there  are  no  materials;  and  where  all 
are  rascals,  you  must  take  those  who  are  most  useful.  If  I  had 
not  settled  with  Fouche  when  I  did,"  he  said,  "  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans would  have  been  proclaimed  King  next  day,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  new  trouble." 

I  spoke  to  him  about  the  models  at  the  H6pital  des  Invalides, 
which  the  Prussians  were  plundering,  and  said  I  thought  it  a 
great  shame.  He  said  he  thought  so  too;  but  that  if  they  were  to 
be  taken;  England  had  a  right  to  a  share.  I  said  I  hoped  such 
plunder  would  be  stopped.  We  then  discoursed  about  the  pic- 
tures at  the  Louvre;  and  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  period 
had  arrived  when  a  great  lesson  might  be  taught  to  France  and 
to  Europe,  by  the  Allies  disdaining  to  imitate  the  injustice  of 
Buonaparte,  and  abstaining  from  depriving  France  of  any  native 
work  of  art;  but  that  justice  should  be  satisfied  by  the  restoration 
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ol  every  painfcing  and  statue  to  the  country  whence  it  was  brought 
away;  and  that  the  weaker  the  state  was,  the  more  consequence  it 
was  to  make  restitution,  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  might 
be  apparent  to  all.  The  Duke  said  this  sentiment  exactly  corre- 
sponded  with  what  he  had  expressed,  and  that  he  opposed  himself 
to  all  acts  of  violence  and  pillage  that  more  efiect  might  be  given 
to  the  deliberate  chastisement  which  it  was  proper  to  inflict  upon 
the  French  nation.  He  added,  <<  When  I  protested  against  the 
destruction  of  the  Bridge  of  Jena,  I  proposed  that  a  tablet  of  brass 
should  be  placed  upon  it,  with  an  inscription  importing  *  that  the 
Prusoana  had  twice  enter^  Paris  as  conquerors,  and  marched  over 
the  Bridge  of  Jena,  which  had  been  erected  by  Napoleon  to  cele- 
brate a  victory  that  had  been  gained  over  them  in  an  unjust  war.' " 
The  Duke,  in  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  French  character, 
observed  he  had  never  heard  but  one  excuse  for  the  most  infamous 
conduct  They  shrugged  up  their  shoulders,  and  said,  ^^  We  were 
obliged  to  do  so,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves." 

Jufy  31* — ^I  went  this  morning  early  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  was  gratified  by  the  reception  which  that 
respectable  scholar  gave  me.  He  expressed  great  anxiety  to  see 
my  works,  and  next  Thursday  was  appointed  to  meet  me.  I  was 
sorpiiaed,  on  returning  to  my  lodging,  to  find  that  Pulteny  had 
arrived  from  Ostend.  Went  this  evening  to  a  great  ball  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  which  all  the  principal  officers  of 
the  British  staff  were  present,  and  the  ministers  and  generals  of 
four  courts.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
also  of  the  party. 

August  1. — Went  with  Pulteny  to  several  places.  We  dined 
in  ihe  evening  with  the  Duke,  and  went  with  him  to  the 
Opera.  He  told  me  that  Fouche,  however  great  a  rogue  m 
public  life,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  domestic  character. 
He  is  a  widower,  and  on  the  point  of  being  married  again  to  a 
yonng  lady  of  noble  birth.  His  family  had  objected  so  strongly 
to  this  match,  that  Foitch^  had  been  obliged  to  obtain  an  order 
from  the  King.  The  Duke  said  circumstances  had  obliged  him 
to  be  civil  to  Fouch^,  but  he  had  refused  to  see  aU  the  others 
who  had  behaved  ilL  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  he  spoke  of  as 
decided  exceptions.  Oudinot  was  at  his  ball  last  night.  He  said 
he  had  explained  his  reasons,  and  could  not  forgive  men  who  had 
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behaTei  so  infuBoinly;  ^  and  betides,"  add  Ite,  ^ I  luiYe  all  tlie 
lesentment  of  a  nan  who  lias  been  dnped^  for  tikete  was  no  one 
maze  deoeiTed  by  the  Ingber  class  of  rascals  than  niysdf.  I 
always  Iokw  the  anny  was  agabist  the  King,  but  I  thought 
these  fdkfws  woold  have  been  truer  to  self-interest  than  to  csst 
away  so  iighdy  and  so  shamelessly  all  the  reputation  they  had 
acquired."  He  told  me  he  bad  used  Fayette  like  a  dog  as  he 
merited.  "  The  old  rascal,*^  said  he,  '^  had  nnde  a  false  report 
of  his  misdon  to  the  Elmperor  of  Kusda,  and  I  possessed  the  ooai- 
pletest  eyidenoe  of  his  hsring  done  so*  I  told  him,  the  moment 
he  entered,  of  this  fiust.  I  did  not  even  slate  it  in  a  delicate  nHm- 
nar.  I  told  him  he  must  be  sensible  that  he  had  made  a  iabe 
report.  He  made  no  answer.  I  asked  him  whether  he  wished 
to  do  so  as  a  public  character  or  as  an  indiridual.  He  said  he 
desired,  as  an  individual,  to  oommunicate  with  me  regarding 
my  intentions  towards  the  city  of  Paris.  I  expressed,"  the  Duke 
added,  '^  my  utter  astonishment  at  his  presuming  to  come  to  speak 
to  the  General  at  the  head  of  the  army  upon  such  a  subject 
'  What  woidd  Buonaparte  hare  said,  or  rather  what  would  he  have 
done,'  I  asked,  *  to  an  individual  that  had  come  to  him  on  a  similar 
errand  the  day  he  entered  Berlin?    Bon  jour,  monaeur.' " 

After  we  had  retired  £rom  dinner,  the  Duke  was  expressing  bis 
admiration  of  the  modds  of  fortified  places,  which  he  had  been 
for  the  first  time  to  see  this  morning.  ^'  I  think,"  said  he,  aniling, 
^  1  shall  take  the  xepres^tation  of  the  battle  of  Lodi ."  ''  Fat 
God's  sake,"  I  observed,  ^*  do  no  such  thing.  It  would  be  wiy 
bad  to  see  you  turn  LooUee  (plunderer)."  **  What,  Malcolm,"  he 
returned,  quickly,  '*  you  do  not  think  it  would  quite  suit  me  to  be- 
come Loottee  in  my  old  age  ?'  ^*  Not  at  all,"  I  answered.  ^  Inde- 
pendent of  these  models  being  o£  more  beauty  than  utility,  they 
belongs  from  almost  all  of  them  having  been  made  by  their  an- 
cestors, to  the  present  family,  and  taking  them  away  is  degrading 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects.  But  the  obvious  principle  of 
conduct  is  to  set  a  good  example,  not  to  imitate  a  bad  one."  We 
went  after  the  opera  and  supped  with  Cady  Castlereagh,  where 
there  are  very  jdeasant  parties.  Plenty  of  men,  foreigners,  but  no 
ladies,  and  few  English  ladies.  Lord  Castlereagh  spoke  a  good 
deal  to  Pulteny  and  myself  about  St  Helena,  where  it  is  now 
resolved^  it  seems,  to  send  Buonaparte.  I  do  not  know  but  that 
this  place  is  the  best    In  England,  he  would  at  first  have  been 
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m  tbjed  of  cniosbj,  and  next  of  jiitj.    Loid  BathutsC  and 
"Arfib  ajmo  wrnrti  kg  wemid  ie  asfopular  «f  Btn.  Clarker 

August  2. — In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Stlati  at  Bobeit't^ 
lad  fltw  giatUiBg  on  a  -reiy  great  scale.  I  lest  eight  Napoleons 
St  roogfr-etHaoir,  irhich  I  oonsideied  as  a  Terj  dear  price  for  the 
sight  I  was  much  interested  at  seeing  Prinoe  Bfaicher  pky.  He 
was  m  a  pkin  bfatt  frock,  and  seemed  qute  intent  qb  the  gaaie. 
He  haidlj  ever  looked  up,  or  spoke  a  word,  but  pat  in  mcnejr, 
or  took  ii  oat,  ms  he  w«i  or  lost. 

Agmti  4. — I  began  my  stody  of  the  Freneh  language  to» 

day  with  a  nnn  who  appears  to  ha^e  an  admirable  method  of 

iBMtraetioa.    I  went  to  la  JKhKodiiqiie  dn  R«r,  and  introdooed 

myself  to  Monaear  Laagl^a,  who  was  aril  in  the  extieme.    He 

is  as  oppositey  in  his  appeazance  and  manner,  to  De  Saey,  as 

he  is  in  character.    The  hitter  is  as  plain  and  nnafieted  as  he  is 

learned  and  proibund.    The  former  has  all  the  Tolatile  flow  of 

a  fieBchman,  an  eager  desire  £br  the  dispky  of  his  knowledge, 

and  is  exactly  what  I  expected  the  editor  of  Ghardin  to  be, 

light  and  pleassnt,  and,  Aoiigh  a  man  of  fiteratme,  too  £ffiBe 

and  geneml  to  be  very  deep  in  any  one  brmdi  of  it     This 

iitile  nan  reoerred  me  with  more  than  politeness.    He  was  full 

of  warmth;  at  least  he  told  me  so.   We  talked  upon  every  subject 

eonnectBd  with  the  prepress  of  knowledge  in  the  East,  from  a 

Chinese  dictionaiy  to  a  Bombay  newspaper.    He  then  spoke  of 

my  History,  and  I  gare  him  an  account  of  it.    I  told  him  what  is 

tne,  that  I  had  receiTed  aid  from  his  Notes  on  Chardin,  and  the 

NotioeGhronok)gique,whidi  he  has  added  to  that  work.   ^Langl^ 

ifoke  of  the  History  of  Persia.)     I  told  him  I  had  been  com- 

pefled  to  notice  with  some  severity  an  error  he  had  been  led- into 

by  others,  in  the  account  he  gave  of  my  ndnum.    He  first  said 

he  had  merdj  followed  another  person,  and  then  excused  himself 

on  ifae  ground  of  le  sys&me  de  Bwmmpartey  ''  whose  censois,"  he 

said,  ''not  <m]y  strack  out  some  passages,  but  added  others  that 

they  thcm^t  would  be  nseftd  £>r  promoting  his  projects;  and 

lAat  could  a  man  do,"  he  added,  ^  who  had  lived  under  his 

tfianaic  sway?"    He  said  he  had  h^  the  same  sitvmtion  be  now 

filled  twenty-five  yeazs.    **  I  never  received  a  firor  from  Bocma- 

parte,  but  though  he  hated  me  because  I  was  not  disposed  to  go 

to  E^ypt  with  him,  he  never,  I  mast  do  him  the  justice  to  «y, 

did  me  any  injury."    I  was  amused  to  see,  in  Monsieur  LangUeT 
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collection,  volumes  of  bulletins  of  Napoleon's  campaignings  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  and  Turkish.  These,  he  informed  me,  had  been 
disseminated  in  great  numbers. 

I  dined  with  Sir  Manly  Power,  and  went  in  the  eyening  to  the 
Salon  des  Etrangers  at  Robert' Sy  but  did  not  lose  my  money.  This 
establishment,  which  belongs  to  Government,  is  kept  in  a  very 
splendid  manner,  and  though  there  is  an  evident  and  admitted 
advantage,  there  is  no  cheating.  The  fund  is  extremely  rich.  I 
was  told  it  had,  on  one  occasion,  lent  Napoleon  forty  millions  of 
francs ;  but  this  appears  impossible  ;  perhaps  it  was  four  millions. 

Macaulay  assured  me  he  had,  from  an  authority  he  could  not 
doubty  the  following  account  of  a  short  conversation  that  passed, 
two  days  ago,  between  the  two  rascals  Camot  and  Fouch6.  The 
former,  who  is  on  a  proscribed  list,  who  are  directed  to  reside 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  went  to  the  office  of  the  latter, 
and  said  to  him,  ^^  Well,  traitor,  where  do  you  desire  that  I 
should  dwell?' — ^'  Wherever  you  please,  imbecile,"  replied  Fouch£, 
in  the  coolest  manner,  turning  his  head  half  round,  as  he  answered 
his  old  colleague.  Macaulay  says  he  is  as  certain  of  the  truth  of 
this  anecdote  as  if  he  had  been  present,  as  the  person  who  told 
it  him  had  received  the  same  account  from  both  the  pardes  on  the 
day  that  it  occurred. 

I  went  last  night  to  the  Th6fttre  Franfais.  Neither  Talma,  the 
famous  tragedian,  nor  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  comedian,  have 
acted  since  Buonaparte's  resignation.  I  asked  a  young  Frenchman 
the  occasion  of  this.  "  Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  ''  the  public  expect 
that  great  and  favorite  actors  should  have  character,  and  that 
they  should  display  decided  feeling  and  attachment.  Now,  both 
these  personages  you  mention  were  devoted  to  Buonaparte,  and 
it  would  be  indecent  in  them  to  act  immediately  after  his  mis- 
fortunes." Talma's  period  of  displaying  character  had,  it  seems, 
terminated  to-day,  and  we  went  to  see  him  in  La  Fosse's  tragedy 
of  Manlius  Capitolinus^  the  story  of  which  has  a  near  affinity  to 
that  of  Venice  Preserved,  I  was  much  struck  with  pafts  of  his 
acting,  but  I  was  never  for  a  moment  deluded.  Perhaps  the 
style  of  French  tragedies,  which  are  in  verse,  is  not  calculated  to 
produce  that  eflfect.  One  of  the  female  actresses,  Mille  Fleury  I 
believe,  recited  well,  and  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

I  heard  to-day  an  extraordinary  anecdote,  and  from  a  quarter 
that  appeals  auUientic — ^that  it  was  proposed,  as  the  army  was 
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adTBDciiig,  to  offer  the  crown  of  France  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
too.    This  "extraordinaij  proposition  was  not  only  made,  but  du- 
casaed  for  some  time.     Though  it  was  rejected,  its  being  enters 
tamed  for  a  moment  was  a  remarkable  fact. 

At  one  o'clock  we  went  to  see  the  Emperor  of  Rosna.  We 
were  introduced  by  Lord  Cathcart.  The  Emperor  was  unoom- 
monlj  civil.  He  said  when  I  was  introduced,  ^'  What  a  remark- 
able  coincidence !  A  general  officer  of  my  service,  who  has  been 
fifteen  years  constantly  employed  on  the  Persian  frontier,  has  this 
moment  left  the  room,  having  been  introduced  to  me  for  the  first 
time.**  He  then  asked  me  some  questions  about  the  country,  &c. 
When  speaking  generally,  the  Emperor  spoke  as  if  his  sentiments 
were  a  little  changed.  Of  the  French,  ^^  &est  tme  nation  terrible  I" 
he  exclaimed,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  head  with  an  action  that 
showed  he  deemed  them  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  they  are 
avowedly  faithless  and  wicked. 

Auffutt  9.  —  Dined  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  and  went 
with  him  in  a  gig  to  Feydeau's.  He  drives  so  fast  through  the 
streets  that  I  am  astonished  he  has  not  been  upset.  We  saw  an 
excellent  opera,  founded  on  the  celebrated  story  of  "  Joconde." 
The  muac  and  acting  equally  good. 

August  10. — ^I  went  to-day  to  visit  La  BibUoA^que  du  Rai^ 
and  looked  at  the  MSS.  with  Monsieur  Langl&i ;  some  of  the 
ancient  missals  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  collection  is  very 
great    I  saw  the  coins  sJso,  and  examined  those  of  Perna. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  make  up  my  mind  with  regard  to  the 
probable  fiite  of  this  country.  It  depends  in  a  great  degree  on 
th<^e  who  have  conquered  it  to  determine  what  power  it  is  in 
future  to  possess  of  injuring  other  nations,  but  its  internal  state 
must  be  decided  by  the  character  of  its  internal  administration. 
The  French,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  not  lessoned  by  what  has 
passed,  nor  do  they  appear  to  me  capable  of  receiving  a  lesson. 
The  efiect  of  the  revolution,  they  say  themselves,  has  been  to 
emancipate  them  from  all  prejudices,  but  with  these  all  the  other 
ties  by  which  they  are  boimd  have  vanished.  In  place  of  a  super- 
stitious worship,  a  powerful  king,  a  nobility  which,  with  all  its 
vices,  was  still  ardent,  and  contained  much  that  was  respectable, 
and  a  devoted  and  obedient  army,  they  have  infidelity,  a  royal 
cjpher,  a  set  of  upstart  nobles  with  hardly  any  title  to  superior 
regard  but  what  is  founded  on  successful  villany,  and  a  turbulent 
VOL.  n.  I 
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wnnjL  But  Aob  £9  notbing  to  other  mh^  alL  mauds  are  mnstdecL 
Many  of  them  Bave  knowledge,  but  it  k  knowkdge'irliieli  rests 
upon  no  prinozplc,  and  is  guided  by  ms  rules.  It  wandeiB  abroady 
and  is  more  powerful  to  unhinge  dtan  to  repair.  It  is  nnacoom- 
panied  ^tfaer  by  faith  or  attachment.  It  believes  in  nothing,  it 
lores  nddiing.  It  is  anxious  to  come  at  great  lesolts  without 
that  exertion  of  patience  and  of  labor  by  winch  they  are  to  be 
attained.  In  short,  the  waters  are  out,  and  the  dykes  flpw^t  awaj^ 
and  no  one  seems  wiUing  they  should  be  rebuilt. 

Bixmaparte  has  established  a  military  despotism,  and  I  mistake 
whether  any  other  will  suit  France  at  this  moment.  If  there  is 
an  aimy  it  will  comma&d,  and  no  king  can  keep  his  dirone  who 
has  not  one  on;  which  he  can  depend.  Louis,  it  is  said,  has  dw- 
Bussed  his  present  army,  but  he  will  probably  take  many  of  diem 
back.  It  appears  a  dreadful  sentence  to  proscribe  a  braye  army ; 
but  the  safety  of  this  monarch  and  the  tranquillily  of  this  country 
are  gone,  if  he  adopts  any  half-meeeures,  any  compromising  policy. 
He  should  quit  Paris,  and  reside  at  Fontainebleau,  or  some  other 
place,  where,  surrounded  by  loyal  guards  and  by  an  army  made 
up  of  Vend^ans  and  Bordelais,  and  other  attached  classes  of  his 
people,  he  would  be  in  safety.  This  army  should  be  fed  with  the 
^il  of  the  turbulient.  The  King  should  set  no  bounds  to  his 
kindness  to  those  attached  to  him,  and  he  should  be  at  onoe 
fearless  and  unforgiving  in  his  conduct  towards  all  who  are  his 
enemies.  He  cannot  conciliate  with  eSkct;  and  that  popularity 
is  not  only  uncertain,  but  unuseful,  which  is  courted,  Tliie  line 
of  conduct  would  outrage  what  is  called  public  opinion  by  some 
who  believe  themselves  wise,  and  who  think  they  find  in  the 
mouth  of  a  public  declaimer  or  the  page  of  a  pamphlet  tho 
sentiments  of  a  nation  ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  and  all 
other  objects  are  comparatively  trifling  compared  to  that  of  tran- 
quillising  a  disturbed  state,  for  it  is  not  till  the  waters  ha^e 
returned  to  the  channel,  till  the  storm  is  over,  that  any  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  what  is  passed.  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  people  of  France  at  this  moment;  tiiey  will  not  rise 
upon  abstract  questions  of  government,  and  demagogues  may  talk 
their  lungs  out  before  they  can  excite  diem  into  action.  It  is 
the  army  which  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  ^ve  power  to  the 
realm  of  France;  and,  if  the  Eang  cannot  form  one  on  whieh  he 
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cm  depend,  all  his  iAstitutiona  and  aonstiiuiwns  will  <mly  fiAraiah 
wmm  fiur  his-  overthcciw. 

AMgMst  14. — ^I  dined  with.  Mc  Madtensie^  who  kas  long  been 

a  public  charaeter  in  this  coo&tiy;  our  partj  was  delightfaL    It 

1        was  a  mixture  of  English  and  French.     Among  others,  we  had 

I        Auoa  Humbdld:^  the  celebrated  traveller  in  America;  Mcaaieur 

{       I^DgleSy  the  orientalist;  Monsieiu:  Viscompte,  the  antiqaarian; 

and  Genard,  the  painter.    The  party  was  eactniaely  pkaaant.     I 

satbetweesL  Hnmbotdt  and  Genaysd;.  and  after  a  gltts  or  two  of 

mie»  found  Fsench.  enon^  to  recount  aa  margr  aneodotea  as  any 

of  them.    On  some  of  my  Engliah  fiaenda  eKpreaBing  snrpriae  at 

i      sKjr  fidliljy,  Humboldii  cxplaisied  the  eauae  in  a  way  not  a  Mttle 

flattering.     ''A  language  may  be  spoken^"  he.  sai^  '^in  a  pep* 

leedy  intelligible  manner  by  one  man  who  has  half  the  words  of 

IanolJier  who  cannot  make  himself  undexstood;  but  the  fbrmer 
must  hare  his  head  filled  with  ideas.  It  hi  theae/'  he  added, 
'^  wJu^h  enable  him  to  proceeds  If  he  cannot  explain  it  in.  one 
1  way,  he  doea  it  in  another^  and  gets  on  ;  whiJe  a  better  scholar 
[  ia  tha  knguage  is  stopped  because  he  has  not  words  to  state  what 
I  be  has  to  say  in  the  only  way  that  his  more  limited  imagination 
I     pDGBenta  ti^e  subject." 

[  AMtgfvut  15. — I  went  this  mooing  to  pay  my  xeapects  to  Baron 

Hiunboldt^  and  saw  a  splendid  copy  of  his  work  upon  South 
\  .Ajokerica.  I  never  was  more  surprised  ^n  at  this  interview. 
\  Xhe  Baran  displayed  attainments  and  knowledge  that  quite  as- 
tonished mei.  He  has  no  doubt  received  great  aid  in  composing 
r  hie  extraordinary  work,  and  that  Gre£t  has  been  exdnsively  given 
I  ti>  him  which  belongB  to  many;  but  still,  admitting  all  tha^  suffi- 
«i«nt  ramains  to  efikaldish  hjii  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  men  in 
J      Europe^    Went  in  the  evening  to  a  concert  at  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

5^  Imgton's,  where  we  saw  the  Emperor  of  Eusaia,  and  aeveral  others. 
B  Gnanni  sang  delightfully. 
Augutt  16. — I  had  a  long  visit  from  Baron  Humboldt,  whose 
ooaveisation  is  always  instructive*  He  ^ke  with  great  know- 
ledge upon  the  effict  of  aerial  fires  in  vitnfying  masses  of  stone, 
and  observed,  with  great  justice,  on  the  objections  which  had  been 
Bused  against  the  improbability  of  suah  a  phenomenon,  that 
twenty  years  ago  the  man  would  have  bees  treated  as  an  im- 
potfosr  who  had  spoken  of  stones  fiJIkig  fkom  tjke  skies — a  iact  now 
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as  well  ascertained  as  the  fall  of  hail.  Is  it  not  possible  that  cities 
have  been  destroyed  in  this  manner;  and  was  it  easy  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  terror  and  belief  would  combine  to  work  upon  the 
human  minds  that  it  was  the  immediate  hand  of  Qod  punishing 
sinners  ? 

August  17.  —  Went  in  the  morning  to  see  Baron  Humboldt, 
with  whom  I  am  every  day  more  astonished.  He  appears  to  have 
done  more  to  discover  the  secrets  of  nature  than  any  former  tra- 
veller, and  his  power  of  communicating  the  knowledge  is  as  won- 
derful as  the  knowledge  itself.  Dined  at  the  Cadran  Bleu,  and 
went  to  a  ffite  at  Vaugirard — the  fireworks  very  fine. 

August  18. — Went  to  a  magnificent  ball  given  by  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington  in  honor  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  (Blucher, 
&c.,  &c. — foreigners)  who  had  been  invested.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  by  the  grandees  and  distinguished  princes,  generally 
ambassadors,  of  all  Europe. 

August  20. — ^Went  this  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  break- 
fast with  Monsieur  Langles,  at  La  Biblioth^ue,  where  I  met 
with  very  pleasant  company.    The  first  person  I  was  introduced 
to  was  the  celebrated  Volney.     He  is,  what  I  should  have  sup- 
posed from  his  writings,  an  enthusiastic  theorist,  or  rather  vifflonary, 
with  considerable  genius,  but,  like  the  caste  to  which  he  belongs, 
preaching  general  philandiropy,  but  wrapped  up  in  self.    The  old 
gentleman  spoke  at  great  length  upon  several  subjects,  but  all 
with  reference  to  his  own  travels,  his  opinions,  and  his  ^tems. 
He  is  not  very  old,  but  the  revolution,  and  the  great  events  by 
which   it  has  been  succeeded,  have  given  age  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  it.     He  told  us  he  had  just  invented  a  general 
alphabet,  containing  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet  of  all  langvag^i 
and  that  he  proposed  it  should  be  used  by  the  learned  when 
wnting  foreign  letters.     It  had  only,  he  observed,  fifty-four  letters, 
and  its  use  would,  he  was  convinced,  remove  the  difficulties  that 
were  now  experienced  in  writing  oriental  names,  and  many  others. 
He  appealed  to  me  on  several  names,  of  which  we  made  an  expe* 
riment.     Monsieur  Walckenaer  (a  very  sensible,  pleasant  man, 
who,  among  other  accomplishments,  speaks  English  perfectlj). 
the  celebrated  geographer,  who  happened  to  be  of  the  party,  ex- 
pressed some  doubts,  which  put  Volney  into  a  great  rage.    He 
spoke  a  good  deal  of  Buonaparte,  from  whom  he  described  himself 
as  inseparable  while  the  former  was  First  Consul.     He  said  that 
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he  one  day  found  Buonaparte,  who  then  lived  in  the  Luzemboui^» 
destroying  a  beautiful  inlaid  table  with  a  knife.  He  asked  him 
one  day  why  he  did  so.  ^^  I  abhor  these  fine  things,'*  was  the 
reply.  Volney  called  the  ex-Emperor  a  man-haUr^  but  that  was 
probably  because  he  hated  Monsieur  le  Comte  Volney,  whom  he 
bad  no  doubt  found  a  bore.  At  Malmaison,  several  of  the  chairs 
are  cut  by  Buonaparte's  knife,  but  that  was  evidently  from  impa- 
tience and  a  bad  habit* 

Dined  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  a  large  party;  and  we 
had  charming  music  in  the  evening,  with  Grassini  in  great  force. 
Anyust  21. — Allan  left  me  this  morning  to  return  to  England. 
He  is  an  excellent  and  a  delightful  companion :  his  head  is  very 
good,  and  his  heart  one  of  the  warmest  and  best  in  the  world.    This 
phrase  is  not  extravagant  applied  to  him;  at  least  I  can  aflirm  I 
never  met  a  man  with  a  better.     I  went  this  morning,  with  Bifao- 
kenzie  and  Walter  Scott,  to  Gerrard,  the  famous  painter.     He 
was  unwell;  but  Madame,  who  is  a  short,  embonpoint,  pleasant- 
looking,  moon-faced  damsel,  showed  us  his  painting-room,  which 
contains  pictures  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  day.    The  likenesses 
are  good,  and  the  coloring  not  bad,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
wood  in  them.     The  shades  do  not  blend  with  that  softness  that 
belongs  to  the  ancient  masters.    Dined  with  the  Duke  at  a  feast 
given  to  celebrate  the  Battle  of  Vimeira. 

August  22. — ^Pulteny  went  this  morning,  and  I  am  alone.  I 
have  now  no  fixed  compagnon  de  voyage^  but  do  as  I  like  as  to 
dinner,  &c. 

-August  23. — I  was  surprised  to  hear  this  morning  from  some 
French  friends  that  a  violent  memorial,  drawn  out  by  Fouch^, 
was  circulating  through  Paris.     I  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of 
it^  but  it  is,  as  represented  to  me,  an  inflammatory  appeal  to 
Frenchmen  against  the  oppression,  delays,  and  injustice  of  the 
Allies.    It  is  addressed  to  the  King,  and  consequently,  if  not  fol* 
loved  by  Fouche's  resignation  (which  is  improbable),  we  may 
conclude  it  is  a  paper  of  which  the  King  approves.     The  person 
who  repeated  the  substance  of  it  to  me  is  violent,  and  may  have 
^^gerated  its  contents.     He  added  to  it  some  comments  he 
made  upon  this  paper,  that  if  Ijouis  were  to  escape  from  Paris, 
join  the  army  of  La  Vendie^  and  summon  all  France  to  liis 
standard,  they  might  treat  for  peace,  or  make  war  in  a  less  dis- 
graceful manner;  lie  would  be  adored,  and  have  a  better  chance 
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of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  than  any  other  measures  ooald  give 
him.  The  fact  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  this  subdued 
and  divided  country  can  do;  but  delays  in  political  settlementa at 
this  moment  are  to  be  deprecated.  They  should  know  dieir  sen- 
tence, which  God  knows  I  have  no  desire  should  be  a  mild  one 
We  are  also  going  on  doing  great  acts  of  justice  h  la  mode  that 
appears  like  pillage,  and  is  as  insulting  to  the  King  of  France  as 
it  is  gratifying  to  his  enemies,  whom  it  furnishes  with  the  power 
of  misleading  and  irritating  the  people.  All  this  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  promulgation  of  a  declaration,  or,  regarding  the 
principles  on  which  we  acted,  in  restoring  to  every  nation  ihoee 
works  of  art  which  Napoleon  plundered.  And  Louis,  no  doubt, 
would  have  issued  an  ordinance  to  the  same  effect.  If  to 
objected,  it  was  of  no  consequence;  the  circulation  of  the  other 
would  have  answered  the  object. 

August  24.— I  this  morning  paid  a  long  visit  to  Monriettr 
IValckenaer,  the  celebrated  geographer,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
our  labors  in  Persia  had  furnished  him  with  such  ample  materiab. 
Monsieur  W.  is  laboring  on  ancient  geograpliy,  and  I  can  have  no 
doubt,  from  what  he  showed  me,  that  his  work,  when  it  appwB, 
wiH  far  exceed  D'Anville,  &c.,  &c.  He  asserts,  and  there  appetfs 
no  doubt  to  me  of  the  fact,  that  he  has  discovered  the  true  mea- 
surements of  the  ancients  ;  and  from  flie  comparisons  drawn 
between  the  distances  laid  down  in  their  best  itineniiies  aad  the 
results  of  our  best  surveys,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  appears 
they  were  much  more  correct  than  has  been  hitherto  thougnt 
Monsieur  W.  has  fixed  the  site  of  almost  all  the  ancient  cities  by 
measurements,  and  it  is  a  •  great  point  in  his  favor  that  these 
results  are  all  taken  from  maps  with  the  construction  of  which 
Monsieur  W.  has  no  concern.  Dined  at  the  Cadran  Bleu  with 
Lord  Powis  and  Mr.  Clive.  We  had  an  elegant  dinner,  good 
wine,  &c.,  for  15  fr.  a  head. 

August  25. — This  was  what  Frenchmen  call  la  fHe  da  Sd* 
All  were  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  and  they  had  a  holiday- 
The  theatres  were  opened  gratis,  and  filled  with  the  canaiQe^  ^ 
traversed  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  evening.  Thtfc 
appeared  in  the  well-dressed  mob  I  met  there  no  symptoms  of  di^ 
affection  or  turbulence,  but  their  moderated  joy  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  candles  being  lighted,  rather  than  fix>m  any  feelings 
of  loyalty.    Soldiers  paraded  up  and  down  different  parts  of  the 
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garden,  who  ware  evidently  meant  -to  «ippretB  the  slightest 
tumult.  I  met  Walter  Soott,  with  whom  I  afterwards  went  to 
see  a  woman  o£  thisfy-fonr,  seKren  ieet  high,  and  a  girl  of  ten,  nine 
feet  roond. 

jluffust  Sl.-^Went  this  evening  to  see  Monsieur  Chunzy, 
and  found  him  among  his  oriental  MSi^  He  was  translating  a 
Sanscrit  MS.,  and  told  me  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  Ramayan.  He  appears  an  indufr- 
"triouB  ^^fl^ 

I  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  had  a  long  and 
interestkig  oonireraation  on  the  state  of  France.  He  thinks,  and 
I  am  of  this  c^inion,  that  the  King  has  a  good  chance  of  main- 
taining  his  throne.  But  I  was  glad  to  find  him  satisfied  with  the 
policy,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of  quitting  Paris,  where  he 
is  eacpoaed  to  have  }n8  actions  hourly  pronounced  upon  by  a  licen- 
tious and  imsettled  rabble,  and  where  he  is  in  danger  of  being  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sudden  impulse  of  treason.  Envy  of  his  government 
might  involve  this  city  in  the  crime  of  his  murder,  without 
having  five  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  in  favor  of  such  an  act. 
The  Duke,  I  was  glad  to  find,  had  no  dreams  about  the  causes  of 
the  late  revolution.  It  began  with  riots  in  Paris,  brought  about 
by  the  money  of  Orleans  and  the  dreams  of  Philosophers,  and 
aided  by  the  weakness  of  an  embarrassed  Government.  The 
mania  spread.  The  people  everywhere  rose  to  get  rid  of  the 
powers  by  which  they  were  governed.  The  authorities  every- 
where took  alarm,  and  a  great  part  of  the  degenerate  and  dissi- 
pated nobility  fled  in  all  directions  from  the  country.  A  few  of 
the  boldest  villains  seized  the  Koi,  and  by  introducing  a  national 
uniform  and  cockade  (1791)  gave  a  substance  and  form  (the  first 
it  had)  to  the  gieat  change.  After  that,  Force  in  its  most  terrible 
shape  was  the  engine.  A  subordinate  assembly  existed  in  every 
city,  which  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  parent  at  Paris.  Its 
means  were  confiscations,  resignations,  and  conscriptions.  Its 
servant  was  the  guillotine.  When  this  assembly  was  suspected, 
a  Commission  from  the  capital  was  sent  to  apply  the  instrument  to 
it  by  which  it  managed  others.  Since  this  period  to  the  present, 
Force  alone  has  managed  France.  There  has  been  no  movement 
whatever  of  the  people;  and  the  public  voice,  as  it  is  called,  has 
perhaps,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  less  influence  in  France 
than  any  country  in  the  world. 
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I  heard  to-day  that  Fouch6  was  tottering  in  his  scat.  A 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  must,  as  a  qualificatioD, 
have  at  least  a  clear  rent  of  15,000  fr.  from  land  and  houses,  and 
he  must  be  above  forty  years.  An  elector  must  have  about  5000  fr., 
and  be  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  King  names  the  presi- 
dent of  the  election,  wh(^  regulates  the  mode,  and  who,  through  the 
power  he  possesses,  in  a  great  degree  can  influence  the  elections. 
He  addresses  them,  treats  them,  conciliates  some  and  frightens 
others.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  King's  friends  are  the  presidents.  The  great  difficulty  in 
organising  the  army  is  in  repaying  the  officers.  The  King  gave 
half-pay  to  40,000  last  year.  This  year,  the  numbers  are  still 
greater.  I  heard  to-day  a  good  anecdote  of  the  famous  actor  Lc 
Kain.  He  was,  when  shooting,  stopped  by  the  gamekeeper,  and 
asked,  "  De  quel  droit  chassez-vous  ici  ?"  He  answered  out  of 
a  tragedy, 

"  Du  droit  qu'an  esprit  vaste  et  ferme  en  ses  desseins 
A  sur  Tesprit  grossier  des  vulgaires  humains.'* 

September  1. — I  sat  this  morning  three  hours  with  Monaeur 
Langles,  and  was  introduced  to  Monsieur  Henri,  who  he  proposes 
should  translate  my  history.  We  arc  to  have  another  consultation 
on  Monday.  I  saw  a  gentleman  at  Monsieur  Langl&'  who  was 
carrying  two  small  pieces  of  sculpture  upon  crystal  to  show  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  They  were  about  five  inches  long,  and  four 
broad.  The  sculpture  was  a  crowd  of  figures,  and  the  scene  repre- 
sented was  from  Holy  Writ.  I  never  saw  anything  so  exquisitely 
done.  He  told  me  they  had  been  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centui'y,  and  were,  he  believed,  unique.  Dined  with 
Walter  Scott,  and  supped  with  a  pleasant  party  at  a  restaurateurs- 
September  2. — Saw  this  morning  a  review  of  nineteen  squa- 
drpns  (1700  sabres)  of  the  Life  Guards  and  Blues,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  both  John  Bull  and  his  horse  had  more  sub- 
stance than  any  of  the  foreign  cavalry.  There  are  at  present 
reviews  every  day,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  hardly  permit  a  guard  to  mount  without  their  presence. 
The  day  before  yesterday  some  Russians  and  Prussians  were  out 
together.  They  fought  a  sham  battle,  in  which  the  Prussians  were 
commanded  by  Alexander,  and  the  Russians  by  the  King  ot 
Prussia.  After  some  manoeuvres,  and  complimenting  each  other, 
the  affair  finished,  and  they  shook  hands,  talked,  laughed,  and 
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seemed  delighted  with  the  exhibition.  There  was  more  of 
knghter  than  of  admiration  at  this  royal  game  of  soldiers.  Songs 
who  live  with  their  armies,  and  have  a  disciplined  public,  may 
render  themselves  more  familiar  to  the  gaze  than  others  can;  bat 
they  should  ever  have  strong  personal  character  to  carry  them 
through,  otherwise  the  practice  is  pregnant  with  mischief.  A 
king  should  be  great  that  ventures  to  appear  small.' 

In  speaking  with  an  intelligent  Frenchman  respecting  the  new 
Assembly,  he  said  that  the  majority  are  decidedly  firm — ^thc 
electors  having  been  completely  influenced  by  the  presidents;  but 
then,  it  is  decidedly  a  party  election.  That,  however,  cannot  be 
helped.  Marshal  Money  has  declined  sitting  as  President  of  the 
Military  Council  appointed  to  try  Ney.  He  has  been  in  conse- 
quence destitu6,  and  imprisoned  for  three  months;  but  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  station.  He,  however, 
acted  a  more  manly  part  than  Massena,  who,  to  excuse  himself 
fiom  the  same  office,  pleaded  ill  health,  which  is  permitted  by 
law.  Another  (whose  name  I  forget)  has  done  the  same.  This 
i^  in  fact,  a  mutiny  among  the  Marshals,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  Every  man  who  refuses  to  do  his  duty  should  be  dis- 
missed, banished,  and  have  his  estates  confiscated.  It  is  the 
abundance  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  that  makes  them  despise  the 
aUght  punishment  of  losing  their  station. 

Sgjitember  3. — Dined  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  spoke 
with  great  a£^tion  of  Colonel  Gordon,  his  late  aide-de-camp. 
He  said  he  had  been  long  with  him,  and  his  manly  qualities  had 
attached  him  very  much.  He  said  that  Gordon  had  during  the 
action,  two  or  three  times  (when  he  was  using  his  glass),  led  his 
horse  out  of  the  severe  fire  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  showed 
throughout  the  day  a  great  solicitude  to  preserve  his  (the  Duke's) 
life.  "  When  I  was  at  supper  at  the  village  of  Waterloo,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  he  was  brought  in,  and  I  thought,  as  he  had  only  lost  his 
1^,  we  should  save  him.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  said  I  was  sorry 
he  was  so  severely  wounded,  at  tlie  same  time  taking  hold  of  his 
hand.-  *  Thank  God  you  are  safe/  was  his  reply.  I  then  said,  •! 
have  no  doubt,  Gordon,  you  will  do  well.'  He  raised  himself,  and 
then  fell  back  in  the  manner  that  indicated  his  being  com- 
pletely eidiausted.  Poor  fellow,"  the  Duke  added,  "  he  probably 
felt  there  was  no  chance.  He  died  next  morning  at  eight."  We 
had  a  concert,  with  Grrassini  in  great  force.      She  is  a  sweet 
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singer,  and  a  peifeot  actvesB.  Her  temper  and  manners  are  of 
accord,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  pleasant  person;  and,  for 
forty-fiye,  she  looks  "wonderfuL 

Sy^tember  4. — ^Went  early  this  xnomxng  to  the  plain  beyond 
the  Champ  de  Msxs,  to  a  review  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Pn»- 
oans.  They  are  veiy  fine  troops,  and  went  through  a  number  of 
manoeuvres.  The  Lancers  .ma<k  a  beaotifiil  appearance,  with  ikt 
small  flags  on  the  lances.  In  manoeuvring,  the  infimtiy  almost 
always  advanced  in  column.  I  asked  the  Duke  what  he  thou^ 
of  that  &vorite  formation  of  the  French.  He  ^aid,  ^  It  was  a 
child  of  the  Revolution,  and  excellent  when  there  were  a  frw 
good  troops  and  a  number  of  bad;  but^  for  himself,  he  alwajfs 
fought  in  line,  which  he  conceived  a  great  advantage." 

We  were  speaking  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  he  agreed 
with  me  that  his  situation  was  most  eKtmordinary,  having  a 
militaxy  condition  distinct  from  that  of  emperor,  which  he  coa- 
siders  chiefly  as  a  compliment  to  his  army,  gives  him  the  influ^iflc 
of  a  military  monarch.  The  Duke,  speaking  of  Alexander's  cfaa* 
raoter,  said  he  had  been  imbued  with  aU  virtues;  but  he  had 
learnt  artifice  also,  and  his  mind^  which  was  weak,  preferred  the 
latter.  '^  All  questions  were  decided  by  him  with  reference  to 
my  means;  he  had  an  insatiable  desire  of  interfering  eveiywhaie, 
even  in  Spanish  affairs." 

This  day  I  dined  with  Mackenzie.  Among  otheis,  I  met  at  bis 
house  General  Harinof,  an  Hungarian,  a  pleasant  man  with  the 
air  of  an  Austrian  soldier,  and  the  grimace  of  a  Frenchman.  He 
hates  the  French  and  the  Russians,  but  seems  to  like  the  Prufldans. 
He  told  us  some  good  anecdotes  of  the  youth  of  Bluoher,  who,  he 
said,  was  a  man  of  enormous  strength.  He  said  he  once  kne^ 
him,  when  borrowing  from  a  Jew  to  supply  his  paaaon  for 
gaming,  take  hold  of  the  little  Israelite  by  the  collar,  and  hold 
him  at  arm's  length  out  of  a  high  window.  The  Honganaa 
general,  whom  I  met  at  Mackenzie's,  told  me  his  countrymen 
were  chiefly  Calvinists,  and  that  they  continued  very  religioua 
He  said  every  soldier  in  his  corps  was  familiar  with  Ae  name  of 
Wellington,  and  spoke  constantly  of  his  victories;  but  their  pnde 
in  him  originated  in  his  being  a  Protestant,  and  to  that,  more  thtfi 
all  his  talents,  they  ascribed  his  success. 

I  had  a  long  visit  this  morning  from  Monsieur  Henri,  wbo 
wishes  to  translate  my  work ;  and  Monsieur  Bertrand,  a  bookseUeEy 
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who  wishes  to  print  it.  I  was  sorry  to  faesr  from  them  timi  in 
the  centre  of  France  some  tmhappy  aooue  had  taken  phce,  and 
more  were  Hkdy  to  occur  betMen  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
PtotestsntB.  Tins  is  aiot,  .McMBsieur  H.  infbvmed  me,  itom  reb* 
gioiis  feelings  but  fromcthe  [pBalousy  which  exists  hetweea  the  two 
chases,  and  a  belief  real  or  pretended,  that  the  Protestants  are  all 


Sq}iember  5. — This  day  was  passed  in  preparation  for  my  trip 
to  the  Phone  desVertiis,  to  see  the  review  of  tiie  Rnsnans.  I  have 
sent  an  old  Fiendi  soldier  widi  my  cabriolet  to  Means,  and  pn>* 
ceed  at  seven  to-morrow  in  the  diligence  to  jodn  him.  I  expect 
on  Ae  7th  to  join  my  friend  Gonnt  Woronzo£^  at  his  head-qon^ 
ters  at  Bieigee.  I  took  leave  of  my  friend  Walter  Soott  to-day, 
Pringle,  Scc.j  as  they  are  TOtaming  towards  their  home.  My  mi- 
nistnie  is  finished;  it  is  a  fine  painting,  and  though  I  am  a  little 
too  thoughtful,  I  hope  it  will  please  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended.   If  it  does^  the  object  is  fulfilled. 

SepUmber  6. — I  left  Paris  at  seven  o'clo<^  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 
September  9. — Slept  sound  last  night  on  some  dty  straw.   Went 

tiiis  morning  to  Oh&lons To-day  I  was  surprised  to 

meet  Sir  James  Wylie,  a  Scotohman,  who  has  risen  by  regular 
degrees  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  Rnsna,  as 
well  as  chief  physician  to  the  Emperor.  He  gave  me  his  history 
in  a  few  words.  He  was  an  ithoe  of  Ckillam  and  Gregory,  and 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  commenced  his  career  by  being  surgeon 
to  a  battalion,  from  which  he  became  surgeon  to  a  Teghnent,  a 
di^oti,  a  corps,  an  army;  then  the  favorite  physician  of  Paul, 
whom  he  embalmed.  He  succeeded  to  equal  favor  with  the  pre- 
sent Emperor,  who  has  nominated  him  President  of  the  Academy, 
and  given  him  the  sole  direction  of  all  his  mifitaty  me£cal 
establishment.  Oount  Woionzoff  gave  testimony  to  its  excet 
lence,  and  ascribed,  as  did  several  Rusedan  genemls  who  were 
present,  the  great  progress  that  had  been  made  in  its  improvement 
to  Sir  James.  He  told  me  the  plan  he  had  got  the  Emperor  to 
adopt  No  students  were  admitted  into  the  medical  class  under 
dghteen  or  over  twenty-four.  Certain  attainments,  incbiding  a 
knowledge  of  Latm,  were  required;  and  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  army  they  were  completely  educated  as  physirisnis  as  well  as 
snigeons.  Sir  J.  W.  is  an  English  baronet,  and  is  covered  wifli 
foreign  orders,  having  two  of  Russia  and  one  fifom  every  con- 
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tinental  court.  He  has  the  rank  of  general,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy,  is  inspector-general,  physican-general  to  the  forces, 
and  first  physican  to  the  Emperor.  He  cut  off  Moreau's  legs, 
and  said  he  would  have  lived  if  he  had  not  been  moved.  He 
seemed  quite  delighted  to  meet  a  Scotchman,  and  complained  bit- 
terly, as  all  the  Russians  do,  of  allowing  our  officers  to  fight 
against  them.  I  can  never  think  of  poor  Christie's  fate  with 
patience. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Prince  Lubanoff, 
who  has  the  second  or  third  fortune  in  Russia,  having  33,000 
peasants,  almost  40,000/.  per  annum.  He  says  the  Emperor 
must  give  them  a  constitution;  and  I  find  Count  Woronzoff 
thinks  something  must  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  internal  govern- 
ment. Russia  has  now  a  million  of  men ;  two-thirds  of  these  at 
peace  take  leave  and  go  to  their  homes,  from  whence  they  only 
return  on  war.  They  have  hardly  any  pay.  They  speak  a  good 
deal  of  Persia,  and  the  facility  of  an  Indian  invasion.  This  the 
Count  treats  as  nonsense;  but  he  seems  persuaded  no  contmental 
power  could  stand  against  Russia  a  moment.  Never  was  an  armj} 
he  says,  in  which  there  was  so  much  brotherhood  and  so  little 
jealousy.  It  is  formed  of  corps,  divisions,  and  regiments,  cavalry 
and  infantry.  A  corps  is  two  divisions;  a  division  six  r^ments, 
two  battalions  each,  and  one  battalion  in  Russia.  The  regiment  is 
850  strong,  and  50  supernumeraries  each  company.  This  makes 
an  infantry  division  about  12,000,  a  cavalry  5000.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  health  of  the  Russian  army  in  France.  Sir  J.  Wylie 
assured  me  that  he  had  returns  to  prove  that  out  of  200,000 
there  were  hardly  more  than  1000  sick.  He  appealed  to  Woron- 
zoff, who  affirmed  that  in  his  division,  which  was  full  10,000, 
he  had  only  33  men  on  the  sick  list,  and  had  only  lost  one  man 
by  death;  and  only  38  men  died  in  August  of  the  whole  Rusnan 
army  in  France  in  the  last  month. 

September  10. — I  saw  the  grand  review  this  morning.  Never 
was  sight  more  splendid.  There  were  152,000  men  under  arms, 
of  which  25,000  were  cavalry,  and  538  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
The  infantry  divisions,  amounting  to  about  10,000  each,  were 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  with  their  artillery.  Three  companies  of 
36  guns  on  their  flanks^  the  cavalry  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks, 
and  the  fine  park  of  horse-artillery  was  on  the  right.  The  whole 
army  was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  to  the  east  of  Montmorency,  on 
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vbich  the  Emperors  of  Rassia  and  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  all  the  great  chiefs  and  generals  stood.  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  hill  had  been  railed,  and  a  little  below  it  a  con- 
siderable spot  had  been  cleared  and  covered  with  benches  for  the 
aooommodation  of  lady-spectators.  At  a  little  before  nine  a  signal 
cannon  was  fired  from  the  spot  where  the  Emperor  stood  to  give 
his  orders.  I  should  mention  that  Alexander  had  his  sword 
drawn,  and  commenced  by  saluting  his  Brother  of  Auttrioy  to 
whom  I  heard  him  explain,  with  great  clearness  and  Tivacity,  the 
name  and  podtion  of  every  corps  of  his  vast  army.  The  first 
signal  was  to  call  the  attention ;  at  the  second,  every  cannon  in  the 
army  opened  a  fire,  and  the  effect  was  very  fine.  When  this  was 
over,  a  third  gun  from  the  mountain  was  the  signal  for  the 
whole  to  form  close  columns  of  regiments  and  battalions.  The 
eye  took  in  the  whole,  and  the  manoeuvre  was  beautifuL  The 
moment  it  was  executed  another  signal-gun  was  fired,  and  the 
whole  of  the  infantry  (130,000)  formed  one  immense  square  of 
columns  of  corps.  The  horse-artillery  formed  in  two  lines  on 
their  right,  and  the  cavalry  in  columns  of  regiments  formed  a  line, 
or  rather  one  face  of  a  square,  in  the  rear.  When  they  were  in 
this  position,  the  Emperor,  with  his  staff  and  an  immense  train  of 
iriaitOTs,  rode  round  the  whole  at  a  hand-gallop.  The  distance 
was  probably  ten  mUes.  After  this  hurried  review  another  signal 
Tiras  fired.  Several  of  the  corps  took  new  positions.  The  Emperor 
and  his  train  occupied  a  place  near  the  centre  of  the  square,  and 
the  whole  army  passed  in  review  in  columns  of  companies 
and  squadrons. 

It  was  here  we  saw  the  whole  Russian  army  in  France,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  material  is  excellent^  and  practice  and 
care  tc^ether  have  brought  it  to  a  perfection  of  discipline.  There 
was  nothing  hid,  and  the  ^lite  of  the  army,  the  Imperial  Guard, 
was  not  present.  But  there  cannot  be  a  better  description  of  men, 
as  far  as  bodily  frame  is  in  question,  than  those  that  form  this 
army.  After  the  whole  had  passed,  a  signal  was  fired  to  re-form 
the  original  lines,  which  they  did  with  admirable  precision.  The 
distances  were  taken  up  with  as  much  exactitude  as  you  would 
expect  firom  a  brigade  of  the  best-disciplined  troops.  I  could  not 
but  remark,  as  they  were  performing  this  manoeuvre,  the  fine 
style  in  which  their  solid  columns  advanced,  with  a  firm,  but  free 
and  rapid  step.    I  hardly  think  our  own  troops  step  out  better^ 
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and  certwiljc  nebhei  the  PrusaaiuB  nor  Aiistriana  hare  a&TtbiBg 
likei  this  afeep. 

A£i;eriihe7  were  in  their  original  positioner  a  agnal-guawas  fired, 
^nil  a  file  of  oannon  and  musketry  openied  from  the  whole  army. 
Thifitxemendoufffixecontinuadnearlyaquarterofanhoiu:.  NoduBg 
could  be  grander,  and  to  those  who  were  not  military  amateurSf  it 
was  by  fiur  the  finest  part  of  the  review.  After  it  was  ovei^  a  signal 
was  fired)  and  the  whole  broke  inix>  divisions  and  returned  to  their 
lin^L  Woronsx)fi'  told  me  we  had  seen,  as  neady  as  could  be^t&e 
third  of  the  diqK)sable  force  of  the  Rusoan  Une,  ezcepfcang  die 
Guaids>  35^a,  and.  the  Cofleacks,  from  60,000  to  100,000. 

Woronzoff  dined  with  the  Emperor;  I  dined  with  a  lacge  psrtj 
in  his  bam.  Among  othere^  were  the  thcee  generals  of  his  difi* 
sion.  We  actually  got  tipsy  over  the  feats  of  the  day  by  toastiiig 
the  Army,  the  Emperor,  Wellington,  and  Woronzoff,  in  tumbter- 
fuls  of  fine  champagne. 

The  Russian  army  has  been  revolutionised,  like  eveiy thing  else, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  that  it  owes  much  of  its  conditioiL 
The  Emperor  promotes  at  pleasure,  and  every  brilliant  action  is 
rewarded  with  a  step.  There  are  many  lieutenant-generals  htde 
more  than  thirty,  and  they  are  evidently  of  a  very  different 
school  to  the  old  hands  with  whom  they  are  mixed.  They  have 
in  the  Ruasian  army  some  enlarged  and  sensible  men,  but  I  suspect 
in  general  their  knowledge  is  very  limited.  General  Lissanwitch, 
who  has  been  much  in  Persia,  and  who  has  been  stationed  on  the 
frontier  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  a  confused  idea  that 
India  was  governed  by  a  Company;  he  explained  to  the  company 
and  to  me  their  greatness^  and  finidied  by  proposing  the  health  of 
77ie  Company  of  OsteneL  The  knowledge  he  displayed  was  ad- 
mired, and  the  toast  drunk.  I  was  the  first  to  join,  for  I  had  just 
been  kissed  all  round  as  a  worthy  member  of  the  2nd  division  of 
the  6th  corps  cParm^y  and  I  would  not  for  a  million  have  sinned 
against  discipline  by  exposing  the  ignorance  of  one  of  our  generals. 

Greneral  Gourieff,  who  belongs  to  the  division,  told  me  he  was 
made  a  major-general  in  the  line  at  once  for  having  led  4000 
militia  against  the  French  when  on  their  retreat,  and  having 
fought  several  skirmishes  with  success.  I  was  pressed  over  the 
bottle,  when  I  gave  the  health  of  the  Rusrian  army,  to  say  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  said  it  was  as  good  in  point  of  discifdine  as  an 
anny  could  be;  that  it  was,  now  the  French  Bmpize  was  hzoken, 
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die  graatefc  i»  the  norld^  and  that  wImh  we  conaidefled  tlia 
aoaes  tluit  lud  led.  to  ila  anival  at  its  pseaoit  state,  naliung  cooU 
btAQiefonDi^rlMi^ I<^ded,  ^' Whan loonaidttr the pa^ 
vUcb  il  18  &tmedy  the  nature  of  the  wan  ia  which  it  haa  bean 
employed,  and  the  character  of  the  Ruauan  nation,  I  am.  aatiflGed 
it  ia  eoly  great,  and  powerful  for  good  and  noble  objected  and  tllat 
if  any  delinom  ever  led  to  that  £e¥er  which  had  been  tlie  defence 
a£  Eorope  being  employed  for  opposite  forces,  it  would  aoon  loae 
kfk  present  ehacacter.''  My  speech,  which  was  givon  in  French, 
widi  all  the  fluency  that  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  champagne  could 
inapiie,  was  raoeinred  with  enthuaiafim,.  and  every  one  psaaent  de- 
daied  his  £dI1  eoincidenoa.  in  my  sentiments 

Hie  state  of  Suana  at  this  mom^at  is  very  cuaoos.  Tha  £m- 
pesoc,  who  has  been  absent  neady  £bur  years  £ram  his  country^  is 
eonadered  by  all  ranks  as  pledged  to  ameliorate  die  intocnal 
adnunistaation  of  the  Government.  In  short,  they  esq^ect  that 
law  will  confirmt  modi  of  that  liberty  and  secuzi^  which  they 
have  long  praelBcally  enjoyed,  but  which  is  not  secured  by  the 
slightest  law,  for  the  Emperor,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Geo* 
Tenunent,  is  ae  oomfdete  a  despot  as  the  £ing  of  Persia.  In  the 
army  their  appears  as  much  liberty  of  speech,  and  as  £cee  a  spirit, 
as  in  the  English.  The  soldiers  appeax  to  be  tiseated  both  with 
kininesB  and.  fiunilianty.  It  is  deemed  essential  to  attach  them 
to  the  ocmiBander;  but  I  am  told  the  task  ia  not  easy,  for  though 
as' sulky  as  poasible  if  harshly  treated,  they  are  prone  to  piesume 
Tapaa  extreme  indulgoice.  The  last  eight  years  of  constant  service 
Imb  made  this  army  what  it  is.  They  are  complete  soldiers.  I 
w«a4dlighted  to  see  their  bivouac  the  day  after  they  came.  Every 
man  had  some  shelter,  but  liieir  temporary  cover  was  in  exact 
lin^  and  what  pleased  me  most  was  the  post  with  a  well-thatched 
cap  in  front  of  each  company  for  the  acms. 

The  army,  as  I  have  said  before,  consists  of  regiments  of  three 
battalions  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  sis  companies  in  a  regiment. 
There  are  two  battalions  of  the  regiment  on  service  and  one  in 
Suflfiia.  When  the  regiment  pgoceeds  oa  service  there  are  gene- 
rally fifty  men  in  each  company  unanned  to  fill  vacancies.  These 
have  been  armed  this  last  yeas. 

There  are  in  a  division  of  infantry  six  regunente,  i.  s.  twelve 
battalions,  which  are  divided  into  three  brigades  of  four  batta- 
Hona  each,  with  thirty-six  pieces  of  cmnon  and  three  companies 
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of  artillery.  There  are  generally  two  divisions  of  infiuitry  and 
one  of  cavalry  (six  regiments),  about  five  thousand  men,  in  a 
carps  d^arm4e.  The  Russian  soldier  has  not  more  than  nine  shil- 
lings per  annum.  He  has  rations  of  bread  that  enable  him  to  live. 
The  Russian  soldier  makes  his  own  clothes,  shoes,  &c. ;  the 
colonel  merely  receives  cloth  and  leather.  A  junior  commissioned 
oiEcer  in  the  Russian  army  has  about  twelve  pounds  per  annum, 
and  must  provide  his  dress.  They  are  of  course  a  constant  charge 
upon  their  parents,  and  this  is  one  mode  in  which  they  contribute 
to  Government. 

The  horses  of  the  Russian  artillery  are  small,  that  is,  short,  but 
of  great  strength  and  spirit.  The  colonel  of  the  corps  is  only 
allowed  fifty  francs,  about  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  for  a  servant 
Five  pounds  is  the  purchase-money  allowed  for  a  horse  for  the 
heavy  cavalry.  The  Russian  artillery  is  very  pretty,  and  Count 
W.  assures  me  it  is  excellent.  He  speaks  with  rapture  of 
their  small  tumbrils  on  two  wheels,  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast.  Their  largest  guns  are  a  species  of  cohom,  that  throw 
shell  as  well  as  shot;  they  carry  twenty-four  pounders.  They  ap- 
pear to  me  the  worst  part  of  their  equipment,  as  they  are  neither 
one  thing  nor  another. 

General  Waynof,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  corps  on  the  Berezina,  and  is  now  living  with  us  at 
Woronzoflf  *s,  gave  me  some  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  Suwarow. 
I  remarked  that  that  extraordinary  man  was  always  playing  the 
monkey.  "  It  is  very  true,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was  neither  from  weak- 
ness nor  from  habit.  Every  trick  had  a  meaning,  and  such  was  his 
talent  that  he  never  failed  of  efiect."  As  to  the  Russian  soldiers, 
he  said  he  knew  every  feeling,  and  could  distinguish  to  a  nicety 
at  any  moment  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  addressed. 
"  I  remember,"  said  the  General,  "on  one  occasion,  when  the  ad- 
vance were  put  to  the  rout  by  a  suddeu  and  violent  attack  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  confusion  seemed  insuperable,  Suwarow  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  in  the  direction  the  soldiers  were 
coming.  They  endeavoured  to  raise  him,  and  entreated  he  would 
save  himself;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  '  Run,'  said  he 
to  them,  '  my  children,  and  save  your  lives.  These  fellows  want 
to  cut  ofi*  old  Suwarow's  head.  Let  them ;  your  general  is  quite 
content,  so  that  you  are  safe.*  Shame,  afiection,  and  indignation 
took  possession  of  their  minds.    They  entreated  him  to  rise  and 
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lead  them  against  the  enemy  that  they  might  recoyer  their  repu* 
tation.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  hurrahed  on  his  Rus- 
mosy  the  Turks  were  driven  back  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 
Sowarow  skipped  about  with  joy,  kissing  and  hugging  the  run* 
awftys  that  he  had  rallied  and  led  to  yictory." 

'Die  Austrian  system  has  been  to  render  soldiers  machines,  and 
I  believe  the  army  of  that  state,  though  one  of  the  finest  in  appear- 
ance, is  in  £ict  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe. 

Septmber  11. — ^Went  this  morning  to  a  mountain  near  Yertus 
and  saw  the  whole  Russian  army  dtawn  up  on  the  west  ade  of  it 
to  attend  divine  service,  and  to  celebrate  the  day  of  St.  Alex- 
ander^  which,  from  his  bearing  the  same  name,  is  termed  the  day 
of  their  Emperor.  The  infantry  were  without  arms,  and  the 
cavalry  dismounted.  There  were  no  cannon.  The  absence  of  these 
equipments  made  them  occupy  much  less  space,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  to  see  them  form  seven  solid  masses 
of  24,000  men  each,  and  march  to  squares,  marked  out  by  seven 
tents  that  were  fitted  up  as  churches  for  the  occasion.  Round 
these  they  formed  the  three  sides  of  a  square  in  columns  of  double 
battalions,  and  the  service  commenced. 

I  was  at  the  church  of  the  Emperor,  where,  as  in  the  others, 
service  was  performed  as  in  the  Greek  Church*  The  tent,  or 
rather  fly,  was  open  in  every  direction,  where  a  kind  of  stage 
was  formed,  part  of  which  was  enclosed  with  a  painted  wooden 
scene  that  had  a  folding-door  in  the  centre  and  a  small  door  on 
the  right.  The  papas,  or  priests,  who  were  five  or  six  in  number, 
were  habited  in  the  richest  robes  of  satin  and  gold.  Their  hair 
was  loose  and  flowing;  some  of  them  had  their  heads  bare,  while 
others  were  in  general  covered  with  a  small  round  cap.  The  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  all.  Sometimes  they  chanted,  and  the  re- 
sponses were  always  sung  by  two  bands  of  choristers  that  stood  on 
each  ade  of  the  tent,  who  appeared  to  be  composed  of  all  classes — 
choristers,  soldiers,  musicians,  and  drummers.  The  papas  were  at 
one  moment  behind  the  scene,  at  another  the  folding-door  opened 
and  three  or  four  came  out.  Sometimes  the  papa  on  the  outside 
chanted  a  prayer,  and  a  hollow  voice  from  within  answered. 
Once  or  twice  one  of  the  priests  scattered  incense,  at  another  time 
he  proceeded  with  a  cross  to  the  end  of  the  tent,  and  once  to  some 
VOL.  n.  K 
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distanee  on  tbe  platfiorm.  One  or  two  anthems  were  amg'bj  the 
choriflteis.  In  short,  I  never  saw  more  mummexy,  but  I  nerer 
saw  a  eeene  more  impoang-;  tike  occasion,  the  congiegatioDy 
everything  conspired  to  give  it  effect,  and  I  left  the  scene  to  pro- 
ceed on  my  route  to  Paiis,  satisfied  of  one  fact,  that,  however 
mistaken  ^e  mode  might  be,  .man  was  always  exalted  when  he 
was  addressing  his  Creator. 

On  the  following  day  Malcolm  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  At  an  hotel  on  the  road  he  met  two  Polish 
officers,  with  whom  he  fell  into  conversation : 

I  stopped  at  the  inn  to  take  breakfast,  but  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  two  strangers,  one  of  whom  was  Prince  Sulkawski,  and 
the  other  Count  [      ],  I  stayed  to  partake  of  an  early  dinner. 
They  were,  I  found,  two  Polish  noblemen,  who  had  come  with 
five  others,  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  army,  to  congratulate  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (their  present  sovereign)  on  his  success.     The 
Prince  told  me  he  was  an  aide-de-camp-general  of  the  Emperor, 
as  he  had  been  of  Napoleon  as  long  as  the  latter  was  protector 
of  Poland.   The  Count  was  a  very  sensible  man.   He  had  travdUed 
much,  and  had  visited  every  part  of  England.  He  said  that  part  of 
Poland  which  had  fallen  to  Russia  was  satisfied,  because  the  people 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence  in  Alexander's  character.     "  We 
have,"  says  he,  ^^a  national  army;  we  have  a  separate  language; 
we  are  to  preserve  our  laws  and  usages,  and  we  are  promised  no 
Russian  shall  ever  hold  public  employ  in  Poland.     Certainly,"  he 
added,  "  we  have  only  personal  security  for  all  this,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  personal  security  in  the  world ;  and  in 
our  situation  notlung  could  be  better,  for  all  ranks  are  now  satia- 
fied  that  Napoleon  never  would  have  kept  his  promises,  and  that 
we  should  have  had  the  usual  progress  of  being,  first,  his  dupes; 
secondly,  his  instruments ;  and  lastly,  his  slaves." 

The  Poles  are  fine  soldiers,  and  showed  great  activity  and  valor 
in  the  campaign  in  Russia.  They  are  a  very  different  people  finom 
the  Russians.  The  latter  are  a  remarkable  race.  Buonaparte 
showed  little  knowledge  when  he  wanted  them  to  rise,  because 
they  were  slaves  to  their  lords.    He  should  have  known  that  they 
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irere  in  that  state  of  ignoxanoe  that  ihey  oould  not  luufezatand 

i       Imn.    Besides,  they  are  attached  to  dieir  snperion,  who,  eren 

/        when  they  are  soldiers,  aie  obliged  to  eonrt  them.  I  went  through 

/         bis  division  irith  Woronxoff.     He  said  to  ereiy  company  as  he 

posed,  ^^  How  do  you  do,  my  children  ?"    '^  Veiy  well  I"  was  the 

kind  of  hurrah  reply.    The  Emperor  paid  each  of  his  colomns  the 

SBine  attentions  after  the  oer^nony  of  the  11th. 

The  Russian  peasants,  though  belonging  to  the  soil  and  in  a 
state  of  vassalage,  are  not  slaves  in  a  d^^ded  state.  They  are 
Tafloals ;  and  though  a  few  inhabitants  of  great  dties  may  agh 
over  their  staation,  the  great  majority,  ignorant  of  any  other 
cmdifion  than  that  yassali^  in  whadb  they  were  bora,  ghny  in 
their  dependence  on  fiunilies  to  -v^om  they  have  an  hereditary 
attachment.  They  must  be  half  instructed  befoie  they  can  be 
revolutionised,  but  their  condition  makes  it  a  great  danger  to 
the  sovereign  and  nobles  to  attempt  any  very  radical  reform  of  the 
government  of  Russia.  Count  Woronzoff  tells  me  that  though 
the  Buasians  are  religious,  they  are  not  bigots.  The  peasantry  in- 
vaiiably  followed  their  lords ;  and  as  one  great  fact  in  proof  of  this, 
I  may  mention  my  friend  Qeneral  [  ],  a  very  fineyoungman  in 
Woronzoff 's  division,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  hastily-formed  militaa 
of  four  thousand,  gained  considerable  advantages  over  the  French 
forces.  The  Emperor  made  him  a  major-general  at  once,  and 
sent  him  an  order  to  recommend  forty-five  of  the  most  distinguiiihed 
persons  of  his  corps,  to  whom  commisdons  were  given  in  the 
-  r^ulararmy. 

September  13.— Passed  in  paying  visits.  Met  Ellis,  who  had 
come  express  for  the  review,  but  was  too  late ;  and  dined  at  the 
Duke's. 

September  14. — ^Went  to  see  Barons  Denon  and  Humboldt,  and 
Mr.  Langl^;  stayed  with  the  latter  several  hours,  fflramming  MSS. 
Among  others,  I  saw  some  original  letters  from  Henry  YHL  to 
Anne  Boleyn. 

September  16. — I  went  yest^pday  firom  a  very  warm  box  at 
Catahoii's  theatre  to  Tivoli,  and  caught  a  most  severe  cold,  which 
ocmfined  me  all  day  to  the  house.  Flogging  scholars  is  forbid  in 
Fiance  since  the  Revolution. 

September  17.— I  went  yesterday  to  the  workshop  of  M.  Qais 

k:2 
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to  see  his  statues.  The  "  Horatii  Starting  for  the  Combat?*  is,  in 
my  opinion  (but  I  am  no  judge),  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  modem 
sculpture  that  I  have  seen :  the  stem  resolution  of  the  elder 
brother — his  matured  nerve — ^his  eagerness  for  the  combat;  the 
fine,  manly,  and  open  countenance  of  the  second — the  animatioii 
-which  is  kindled  in  his  features  at  the  speech  of  the  elder,  whose 
head  is  turned  to  addriess  him ;  and  the  soft  but  noble  beauty  of 
the  third,  who  is  represented  quite  a  youth,  and  as  half  draped 
by  the  elder,  but  whose  reluctance,  from  the  tender  sentiment 
that  is  given  to  his  countenance,  appears  evidently  to  be  only 
excited  by  love.  He  appears  all  martial  in  his  form  and  look, 
but  unwilling  to  slay  the  brother  of  his  beloved,  even  in  the  cause 
of  his  country.    The  patriot  has  not  overcome  the.  lover. 

The  figures  are  large  life.  This  piece  of  sculpture  is  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  It  gained  the  first  prize,  4000  francs,  and  had 
Napoleon  continued,  it  was  to  have  been  finished  in  marble,  which 
M.  Gais  told  me  would  take  him  five  years*  constant  labor,  and 
cost  between  50,000  and  60,000  francs.  "  If  I  had  money,"  he 
Added,  "I  would  do  it  myself;  but  I  have  none."  He  asked 
tny  opinion  about  exhibiting  his  Horatii  in  England.  I  said  I 
thought  it  would  answer.  He  took  me  into  his  workshop,  where 
he  is  employed  on  an  immense  work — "  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross."  The  cross  will  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
there  are  five  figures  in  large  life ;  the  two  lower  ones,  who  are 
supporting  the  lacerated  body  of  Jesus,  are  almost  finished.  The 
work,  which  is  in  plaster  of  Paris,  will  be  complete,  M.  Gais. 
informs  me,  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  is  a  subject  which,  though 
exhausted  by  the  finest  painters,  has  never  been  attempted  by 
the  chisel, — at  least  so  M.  Grais  told  me. 

Septernber  18. — ^I  was  yesterday  confined  with  a  severe  cold, 
for  which  I  was  obliged  to  be  bled  for  the  first  time  in  my  Hfc. 
It  made  me  sick  even  to  being  faint,  and  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, unwell  as  I  felt,  at  the  spectacle  of  a  military  surgeon 
€prinkling  water  over  my  face,  as  if  I  had  been  a  delicate  young 
lady.  I  almost  entirely  finished  the  perusal  oiLe  Franc  Parleur, 
«  continuation  of  L^Hermite  de  la  Chauss^e  (TAntin.  This  work, 
which  is  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  Tatler^  &c.,  is  very  amusing 
<ind  instructive.  It  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  Paris  in  1814, 
and  the  author  appears  fully  equal  to  the  arduous  and  delicate 
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task  lie  has  undertaken  of  censoring  without  offending,  of  teaching 
men  to  smile  at  their  own  follies.  It  is  quite  a  chaste  work,  and 
may,  £rom  the  excellence  of  its  style  and  the  mixed  wit  and 
judgment  that  are  displayed,  be  recommended  to  every  class  of 
readers.  Nor  will  the  most  fiistidious  be  disgusted  by  one 
improper  sentiment  On  the  contrary,  his  great  object  appears  to 
be  to  ridicule  the  follies  and  improve  the  morals  of  lus  coun* 
tijmen. 

The  people  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  came  often  into  the 
Biblioiheque  de  Soi,  but  Langl^  says  they  never  meant  to 
destroy  it.  They  were  angry  at  the  royal  arms  on  the  books^ 
and  many  desired  these  aristocratic  marks  should  be  taken  off. 

I  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  where  we  had  a  large  and 
very  pleasant  party. 

September  21. — Rode  out  six  miles  on  the  road  to  Fontainebleau 

to  a  review  of  four  regiments  of  Austrian  cavalry,  two  regiments 

of  cuirassiers,  one  of  Hungarian  hussars,  and  one  of  Polish  lancers. 

This  small  force  manoeuvred  a  good  deal,  and  appeared  in  good 

order.    I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  Duke.    He 

said  (and  with   truth),   ''  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  manage  a» 

cavalry.     They  slip  through  your  hands,"  he  added,  "  whether 

you  advance  or  retreat  rapidly.     Charges  should  be  made/'  h& 

concluded,   *'with   reserves,   or  misfortune  is  always   certain." 

Speaking  of  Fouch^'s  reputation,  he  said  ^^  he  was  satisfied  we 

had  in  England  both  overrated  the  talent  and  the  roguery  of  the 

leading  men  of  France."    I  agree  perfectly  as  to  the  first.    I  told 

him  the  quiet  manner  in  which  Fouch^  had  been  turned  out,  and 

the  diminution  of  character  that  had  been  the  consequence  of  hi» 

acoeptbg  office  was  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  pohcy 

that  had  allowed  him  to  have  employment  rather  than  hazard  the 

evil  that  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  deemed  his  fortunes 

desperate.     "  When  the  armies  advanced  to  Paris,"  the  Duke  told' 

me,  ^  the  French  Government  were  in  a  rage  about  the  Louvre.  We 

had,  by  insisting  on  the  restoration  of  the  pictures  which  Buo- 

iiAparte  had  taken,  broken  the  article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris 

which  stipulated  that  no  property  was  to  be  touched;  but  these 

gentlemen,"  he  added,  "  forget  they  brought  forward  an  article  ta 

save  the  museums,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Prussians.    They 

brought  forward  another,  excepting  the  property  of  the  Prussians^ 
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which  was  rejected  by  me  on. account  of  the  other  allied  powers. 
I  told  them  ihej  had  better  await  the  decision  of  the  sovereigns. 
These  have  decided  against  them." 

September  22. — ^Went  to  the  English  review,  and  never  was 
moie  delighted*  There  were  fifty-one  thousand  men  under  arms, 
more  than  forty  thousand  of  whom  were  British  infantiy;  and, 
after  all,  there  is  more  stuff  and  life  in  them  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  fought  over  again.  No- 
thing could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  formation  of  the  line  and 
reserves,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  army  advanced  extorted 
the  loudest  admiration  of  all  the  foreigners.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  called  to  his  generals  to  look  from  the  right  to  the  left  of 
the  line  and  see  the  style  in  which  it  marched.  Woronzoff  said 
to  me^  ^^  This  is  an  operation  in  which  you  beat  us  alL"  I  forgot 
to  mention  among  my  Russian  friends  die  Prince  Mentidkoff^  one 
of  the  Emperor's  aides-de-camp.  He  is  the  grandson  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  famous  Minister,  and  consequently  the  nephew  of 
Marie. 

September  23. — Saw  the  Duke  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
complains^  and  with  reason,  of  some  in  England;  but  the  treat- 
ment he  receives,  and  will  continue  to  receive,  is  the  consequence 
of  his  greatness. 

Here  the  Paris  journal  closes.  The  family  letters 
written  at  this  time  were  many;  but  they  differ  little 
from  the  diary.  A  few  passages,  however,  may  be 
gleaned  from  them : 

August  12. — ^The  Duke  lent  me  a  fine  charger  for  a  review  two 
days  ago.  I  put  him  in  the  stables  near  my  rooms  and  forgot 
him.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  he  was  missed  at  the  Duke's^ 
who  swore  that  my  bad  French  had  lost  him  the  best  horse  he 
ever  had.  CoHn  Campbell  was  despatched  to  me,  and  lo !  the 
charger  was  in  the  stable.  The  Duke  puts  on  a  plain  coat 
every  night,  and  goes  to  the  theatre,  &c.,  incog.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  mode,  he  kept  me  the  other  night  talking  till  every 
one  had  gone  away.  He  then  proposed  that  I  should  go  in  his 
buggy  to  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  I  went  The  buggy  was  old  but 
stout.    He  had  an  English  horse^  which  trotted  at  such  a  rate  that 
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ire  were  iieailyimuiiDg  agaimta  dozen  oazxiagea  andhoxsee.  We 
got  there  safe,  to  my  great  surprise. 

August  \9» — W^cdter  Soott  is  here*  I  took  him  to  the  Duke^ 
who  has  been  very  attentive  to  him*  He  wrote  me  to  bring  him 
to  dinner  to-day^  and  that  he  would  make  a  party  to  meet  him.* 
The  poet  is  happy. 

Auffusi  27. — ^I  have  just  received  your  letters  of  the  14th  and 
18th,  fbom  Bumfoot.  EveEy  line  you  have  written  me  from  that 
plaee  has  delighted  me.  I  know  you  incapable  of  concealing  a 
feeBng,  much  less  of  pretending  one,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the 
acquaintance  you  have  made  with  scenes  that  ever  have  been  and 
ever  will  be  dear  to  me ;  and  tell  my  darling  Minny  and  Greorge 
that  J  love  them  better  because  they  love  Burnfoot. 

September  1. — ^I  dined  yesterday  with  the  Duke,  and  had  him 
in  great  feather  for  two  or  three  hours  by  myself.  He  is  now  dis- 
playing his  character  in  what  I  deem  the  finest  point  of  view.  He 
vras  at  the  summit  of  fame;  and  as  they  chose,  instead  of  employ- 
ing him  to  settle  afSdrs,  to  send  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  might  well 
have  stepped  aside,  and  said,  ^^  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to 
my  military  duties ;"  for  it  must  be  as  evident  to  himself  as  to 
others  that  by  lending  his  name  to  the  negotiations  he  may,  as  far 
as  he  values  popularity  in  England,  do  himself  a  world  of  injury, 
and  can  derive  no  additional  reputation  ;  for  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is  that  he  assisted  Lord  Castlereagh.  When  the  negotia- 
tions axe  attacked,  the  Ministers  will  defend  themselves  with  his 
name  as  with  a  shield.  Qf  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  is 
aware,  and  he  knows  that  many  of  his  real  friends  groan  over  the 
part  he  is  acting.  But  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  serving  his 
country.  He  is  confident  that  his  opinions  may  do  good,  and 
cannot  do  harm ;  and  he  is  ready  to  encounter  all  the  abuse  that 
can  be  poured  upon  him  rather  than  show  that  prudence  which 
fights  more  about  personal  character  than  public  interests. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  a&er  the  excursion  to 
Ch&lonSy  Malcolm  found  himself  again  in  Pans.  He  re- 
mained there  tiU  the  25th,  and  then  turned  his  face 
towards  home,  weary  of  excitement,  and  glad  to  escape 

*  Hiere  is  no  accomit  of  this  party  in  the  journal,  except  that  Grassini  was 
UL  great  force. 
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from  a  city  in  the  very  attractions  of  which  there  was  in 
his  eyes  something  painful — ahnost  revolting.  Though 
he  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  kindnesses  he  had  re- 
ceived from  individuals,  he  could  not  bring  himself  at 
that  time  to  admire  the  French  as  a  nation.  But  he 
said  that  his  visit  had  not  been  without  its  uses.  He 
had  seen  some  grand  historical  sights.  He  had  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  information  re- 
garding the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  he  had  sedu- 
lously cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  its  language, 
Every  morning  he  had  a  master  for  some  time  in  his 
rooms,  before  he  commenced  the  strenuous  idleness  of 
the  day,  and  he  talked  freely  with  the  natives  of  all 
classes  without  the  least  mauvaise  honte.  .  Their  advice 
regarding  the  best  means  of  improving  his  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  simply,  Parlez  tovjoura  ; 
and  "  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  is  quite  in  my  way." 

Early  in  November,  Malcolm  paid  another  visit  to 
Lord  Buckinghamshire,  at  Nocton,  to  the  vicinity  of 
which  place  he  travelled  inside  a  stage-coach  with  some 
fellow-passengers,  of  whom  he  gave  a  lively  account  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife.  The  '^parlez  tovjov/rs''  maxim  was 
as  worthy  of  acceptation  in  England  as  in  France,  and 
Malcolm  was  never  a  sulky  traveller.  His  companions 
were  an  obese  dame,  the  proprietress  of  the  coach,  an 
elderly  clergyman,  and  his  daughter.  The  parson  was 
named  Partridge,  "  a  descendant,"  wrote  Malcolm,  "  I 
believe,  of  the  original  Partridge  in  Tarn  Jonea^  With 
the  young  lady  he  conversed  freely  on  the  poetry  and 
romances  of  the  day ;  brought  Scott's  "  Waterloo," 
which  had  just  been  published,  out  of  his  pocket  j  quoted 
"  Marmion"  and  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake ;"  but  was 
beaten  at  his  own  weapons  by  the  damsel,  who  fairly 
quoted  him  down.  After  a  long  conversation,  she  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  **  Symbolical  History  of  Eng- 
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land,"  by  which,  through  the  agency  of  pictures,  or 
diagrams,  facts  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  much 
more  easily  than  by  means  of  writing?  On  Malcohn 
suggesting  that  something  more  might  be  required  to 
impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  to  the  student, 
the  young  lady  said  that  it  might  be  so,  but  that  it  was 
a  "  terrible  undertaking  to  read  through  large  volumes 
of  history."  "  I  sighed  inwardly,"  wrote  Malcolm,  "  with 
the  feelings  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  had  just  pub- 
lished two  tremendous  quartos.  I  could  not  deny  the 
justice  of  her  observations  as  applied  to  nineteen  in  the 
twenty,  and  I  already  saw  my  useless  labors  piled  up  on 
the  shelves  of  oblivion." 

On  his  return  home,  after  a  pleasant  fortnight  enli- 
vened by  some  good  shooting,  Malcolm  gave  himself  up 
for  a  little  time  to  the  pleasant  task  of  corresponding 
with  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  the  "tremendous 
quartos,"  sending  out  presentation  copies,*  and  answer- 
ing congratulatory  letters.  But  he  had  soon  to  turn  his 
thougbts  to  graver  matters.  The  great  question  which 
a^tated  his  mind  was  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
return  to  India  in  any  subordinate  situation.  At  one 
time  he  seems  to  have  well-nigh  determined  to  return 
only  as  Governor  of  one  of  the  Presidencies  of  India ; 
but  the  attainment  of  this  object  was  difficult,  and  he 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  of  a  life  of 
political  obscurity  and  official  idleness  in  England.  In 
the  effort  to  secure  what  everybody  acknowledged  to  be 

*  Among  others  to  whom  he  sent  She  answered  Malcohn's  letter  in  not 

copies  were  the  Emperor  of  Kossia  and  very  idiomatic  En^Ush,  signing  herself 

his  sister  Catherine,  Grand  Duchess  of  "  Your  obliged  ana  affectionate  Cathe- 

Oldenbmg.     This  Lidy— a  widow—  rine."   The  History  ofFertia  htaahcen 

was  in  iSgland  in  1814;  and  it  was  translated  into  the  Eussian  langoa^. 

said,  at  one  time,  that  if  the  Prince  of  There  was  no  ooontry  in  which  the  m- 

Wales  obtained  a  divorce,  she  would  formation  it  contained  was  more  likely 

mobably  be   married  to  \na  Boyal  to  be  valued  at  its  proper  worth,  or  to 

Highness.    To  the  Princess  Charlotte  be  turned  to  more  practical  account. 
she  seems  to  have  been  much  attached. 
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a  legitimate  object  q£  ambition  he  leceived  ample  enoou- 
ragement;  but,  as  Wellington  had  told  him,  the  high 
qualities  and  great  acquirements  of  men  who  had  gradu« 
ated  only  in  the  school  of  Indian  politics  were  seldom 
adequately  appreciated  by  English  statesmen.  Sir.  Evan 
Nepean  and  Mr.  Hu^  Elliot  had  been  appointed  to  the 
chief  seats  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Grovemments, 
and  their  warmest  friends  could  hardly  point  out  either 
the  claims  or  the  qualifications  they  possessed*  Li  the 
course  of  1816,  Mr.  Canning  succeeded  Lord  BuckiDg- 
hamshire  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
although  he  expressed  himself  favorably  regarding  Sir 
John  Malcohn's  claims,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
support  them  so  warmly  as  one  under  whom  the  claimant 
had  served,  and  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  for 
years.  The  most  powerfiil  of  Malcolm's  fiiends— or  he 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  such  a  case  the  most  power- 
fill — had  not  on  similar  occasions  received  sufficient  en- 
couragement from  Ministers  to  make  him  very  willing 
to  sohcit  favors  for  his  friends;  but  he  never  fisuled, 
when  opportunity  offered,  to  speak  of  his  character  and 
his  services,  and  to  assert  Malcolm's  claims  to  prefer- 
ment. Time,  however,  passed  away;  no  distinctive 
promises  could  be  eUcited,  and  many  of  Malcolm's  best 
friends  were  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition  by  placing  his  foot 
again  in  the  stirrup  in  Ihdia,  than  by  haunting  the  pas- 
sages of  Leadenhall-stFeet  or  the  lobbies  of  Whitehall 

Moreover,  by  the  very  act  of  returning  to  India  there 
was  something  to  be  gained,  independent  of  all  such  pre- 
ferment as  Ministers  could  bestow.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
was,  at  this  time,  what  was  technically  called  "  high  up 
on  the  list  of  lieutenant-colonels."  By  returning  to 
India  he  might  obtain  "his  regiment,"  be  a  "frill 
colonel,"  reside  in  England  on  ftdl  pay,  get  a  share  of 
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the  *^Qfl&Tflokoning  fond,''  and  go  agaiii  to  India  or  not, 
at  some  fiiture  time,  as  snited  his  purpose.  It  was  little 
likely,  however,  that  a  man  of  his  high  character  would 
be  very  long  in  India  without  obtaining  one  of  those 
great  diplomatic  offices  in  which  he  had  made  his  reputa* 
tion.  He  might,  indeed,  add  greatly  to  the  claims  which 
he  had  already  established.  He  was  in  the  fiill  vigor  of 
his  years.  He  was  younger  than  are  most  men  at  forty- 
six.  He  believed  that  he  might  yet  render  ess^o^tial 
service  to  his  coimtry.  So,  after  much  thought  with 
himself  and  much  consultation  with  others,  he  deter- 
Tninedy  for  a  third  time,  to  repair  to  India. 

It  cost  him  much  to  make  the  resolution.  He  Vas 
tenderly  attached  to  his  wife  and  children;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  go  alone.  It  is  one  of  the  dire 
penalties  of  the  Indian  services  that  separation,  firom  all 
that  he  most  dearly  loves,  is  to  the  married  member  of 
either  of  them  almost  a  condition  of  his  existence.  To 
have  taken  those  young  children  to  the  enervating  and 
destroying  climate  of  the  East  would  have  been  cruel; 
to  separate  them  £:om  their  mother  little  less  cruel. 
Malcolm  feit  as  hundreds  have  felt  in  a  like  situation ; 
he  detennined  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  go  to  India 
alone. 

He  received  many  kind  letters,  when  his  determination 
was  made  known — none  kinder  than  the  following, 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  to  him.  It  is 
curious  in  itself  for  it  shows  that  the  writer  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  return  to  a  country,  in  which  people 
seem  to  think  that  he  was  miserably  out  of  place  : 

SIB  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  TO  SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

WeedoQ  Lodge,  Monday. 
Mt  dear  Sib  John, — ^I  learned  very  lately,  with  surpiiBe  as 
wdl  as  ooncem,  the  sLngolar  event  at  the  India  House,  which  has 
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induced  you  to  visit  Madras,  though  I  hope  that  one  circumstance 
attends  it  which  deprives  it  of  its  worst  e£^t.  Canning  is  so  deeply 
pledged  to  you,  that  I  should  consider  him  as  likely  to  be  as  useful 
an  agent,  if  a  vacancy  happens  in  your  absence^  as  if  you  were  in 
Europe.  Your  stay  cannot  be  long,  and  you  will  refresh  all  your 
Indian  politics.  That  there  should  not  be  now  one  man  in  the 
Board  of  Control,  chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  India,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  characterises  our  Government.   I  own  I  thought  that 

you  would  have  been  there.    is  not  worth  excepting. 

The  antiquated  practical  knowledge,  that  could  find  a  place  in  a 
mind  so  contracted,  is  rather  mischievous  than  useful. 

When  I  say  that  I  feel  concern  at  your  going,  it  is  principally 
because  you  wished  to  stay,  and  partly  because  I  shall  feel  more 
solitary  when  you  cease  to  inhabit  the  same  island.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  from  dislike  of  India,  to  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
entirely  reconciled  by  my  residence  in  England.  I  wish  that  I 
had  not  left  India,  or  that  I  were  now  well  enough  to  return, 
especially  with  you.  But  I  am  better  than  I  have  been  for  these 
five  years.  Long  walks,  and,  immediately  after,  long-contmued 
friction  of  the  whole  skin,  seem  to  have  done  me  more  good  than 
anything  I  have  hitherto  tried.  I  now  very  much  regret  that  I 
never  tried  the  Hindostanee  exercise,  which  there  are,  of  course, 
no  means  of  acquiring  in  England. 

In  the  volume  of  "Bombay  Transactions"  about  to  go  to  press, 
there  is  one  paper  of  your  "  Translations  from  the  Persian,  illus- 
trative of  the  Opinions  of  the  Sunni  and  Sheea  Mahometans."  Do 
you  wish  to  see  it  ?  I  am  very  busily  employed  on  my  History, 
and  hope  to  get  to  press  in  the  spring. 

Wherever  you  go,  my  wishes  for  your  happiness  attend  you. 
I  have  never  known  a  more  sincere  and  active  friend.    Lady  M. 
heartily  concurs  with  me  in  every  good  and  kind  wish.    We  both 
beg  our  best  remembrances  to  Lady  Malcolm. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir  John, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

J.  Mackintosh. 

Walter  Scott  wrote  with  no  less  warmth,  saying,  "I 
do  most  sincerely  wish  you  all  good  things — ^health,  hap- 
piness,  and  above  all,  a  speedy  return  to  Scotland,  not 
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to  leave  us  again.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  come 
to  pass  before  we  grow  much  older,  and  that  you  will 
get  a  snug  comer  on  the  Scotch  Border  to  rest  you  in, 
after  having  labored  so  hard  in  the  public  service.'' 

There  were  other  compliments  and  congratulations, 
too,  in  store  for  him.  The  History  of  Persia  had  greatly 
extended  his  reputation,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the 
Continent.  From  Humboldt,  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  European  reputation,  he  received  congratulatory 
letters ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  a  Doc- 
tor's d^iree  upon  him.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1816, 
Dr.  Hodson,  Principal  of  Brazenose,  proposed  that  the 
degree  of  L.L.D.  should  be  conferred  on  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, honoris  causd^  in  the  Convocation  to  be  holden  in 
the  Theatre  on  the  26th  of  June.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  and  Dr.  Hodson,  communicating  the 
substance  of  the  resolution  to  Malcolm,  said,  "  I  really 
congratulate  myself  upon  its  having  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  make  a  motion  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  enrol 
in  our  catalogue  of  worthies  a  name  high  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  diplomacy  and  war;  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  as  acceptable  to  you  to  receive  the  honor  as  it 
has  been  to  me  to  propose  it." 

Some  little  time  before  this,  Malcolm  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  University,  and  had  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression alike  on  the  old  and  the  young.  "  I  have  heard 
much,"  wrote  Mackintosh  to  him,  "  of  the  popularity 
which  you  have  acquired  during  your  late  visit  to  Ox- 
ford."* On  the  appointed  26th  of  June,  he  repaired 
to  the  University  to  receive  his  academical  honors.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  the  reception  he  met.  "  The  - 
commemoration  was  very  grand,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife. 

\  ♦Hie  letter  from  whicli  this  is    of  the -ETw^ory  o/P«-«ff,  which  did  not 

/  taken  is  dated  Jumarjr  2, 1815 ;  but,    appear  till  the  July  of  that  year,  it  was 

I  as  it  speaks  of  the  opinions  entertained    obyiously  written  in  1816. 
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" ,  a  great  judge,  says,  I  was  the  most  magnificait 

of  the  new  doctors.  A  very  fine  speech  was  made  upon 
my  merits."  From  Oxford  he  went  to  his  brother  Gil- 
bert's parsonage  at  Todenham.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Cheltenham,  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
family.  "  I  was  with  the  Duke  all  day,"  he  wrote  fiom 
that  place  at  the  beginning  of  July;  "that  is,  sixhoms 
in  the  morning,  and  four,  including  dinner,  in  the  evening. 
He  is  completely  recovered,  and  actually  looking  better 
than  I  ever  saw  him.  I  go  with  him  to-morrow  to 
Gloucester  to  the  Corporation  dinner.  I  proceed  fix)m 
that  to  Lord  Powis's,  at  Walcot,  near  Ludlow,  in  Shrop- 
shire. I  am  not  resolved  whether  I  shall  not  return  to 
London  and  start  thence  for  Scotland,  instead  of  going 
by  Liverpool.  If  so,  I  shall  have  the  last  dinner  with 
the  Duke  at  Lord  Westmoreland's,  on  Saturday." 

This  last  scheme  was  carried  out.  He  returned  to 
London,  and  started  thence,  early  in  August,  for  Scot- 
land. He  was  now  paying  his  fiffewell  visits.  Beach- 
ing Bumfoot  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  grouse- 
shooting,  he  spent  no  small  part  of  his  time  on  the  old 
hill-sides,  deep  in  the  familiar  heather.  I  know  hardly 
any  place  or  any  occupation  more  likely  to  make  a  nuui 
indifferent  to  critics  and  reviewers.  Malcolm  was  well 
braced  up  to  encounter  any  adverse  sentence  that  might 
have  been  passed  upon  his  book.  But  there  was  no- 
thing, indeed,  to  try  his  powers  of  endurance.  It  was 
on  this  last  excursion  to  the  North  that  he  read  the 
reviews  of  his  History  of  Persia  in  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Mmbiirgh.  "  The  Quarterly,''  he  wrote,  "  has 
more  of  an  essay  than  a  review  ;  but  it  is  very  well 
The  Edinburgh  is  better.  On  the  whole,  you  may  he 
thankful  that  I  am  so  well  through  the  fire." 

The  14th  of  August  saw  him  on  his  way  southward. 
Paying  visits,  on  the  road,  to  Lord  Buckinghamshire  and 
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to  Mr.  Hankey  Smith,  Malcolm  returned  to  London,  and 
sorrowfully  prepared  for  his  departure  fix)m  England. 
But  he  had  determined  upon  the  step  he  was  about  to 
take,  afler  much  consideration ;  he  did  not  doubt  that  it 
was  his  duty ;  and  he  was  a  man,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  take  always  the  most  hopeful  view  of  the  life 
before  him.  He  did  the  best  he  could,  and  left  the  rest 
to  Providence.  So  having  done  all  that  could  be  done, 
both  at  the  India  House  and  the  Board  of  Control,  to 
secure  for  himself  the  reversion  of  the  Bombay  appoint- 
ment and  having  obtained  many  strong  assurances  of 
support,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
again  cast  his  lot  upon  the  waters. 

The  years  which  he  had  spent  in  England  had  not 
been  lost  to  him.     He  set  his  face  again  towards  India 
with' increased  knowledge  and  enlarged  experience.    He 
always  said  that  there  was  fear  in  India  of  men  becom- 
ing too  local  in  their  information,  and  too  professional  in 
their  views.      He  had  now  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
stadying  the  constitutions  of  European  states,  and  the 
oi^nisation  of  European  armies,  and  of  conversing  with 
■  many  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the 
Western  world,  and  others  no  less  eminent,  but  in  the 
more  tranquil  paths  of  literature  and  science.     And  he 
had  turned  these  opportunities  to  the  best  account.     He 
went  back  to  the  scene  of  his  past  labors  a  wiser  man, 
with  reinvigorated  health  and  renewed  energies  ;  and  if 
I  were  aak^  at  what  period  of  his  career  he  was  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  intellectual  strength  and  efficiency,  I 
should  answer,  at  the  point  which  this  narrative  has  now 
reached. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CIRCUIT  OF  THE  RESIDENCIES. 

[1817.] 

VOYAGE  TO  MADBA8— BECEPTION  THEBE •— COBBESPOlfBENCE  WITH  WM 
HASTIHG8— VISIT  TO  CALCUTTA — ^POLITICAL  AND  lOUTABT  EMPMTMKra— 
VISITS  TO  MT80BE,  HTDEUABAD^  POONAH,  AND  KAGPOOE— MALCOIM  JOTSS 
THE  ABHY  OF  THE  DECCAK. 

He  started  in  October  with  a  heavy  heart;  but  he 
felt  that  *the  sacrifice  he  was  making  was  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  he  left  behind,  and  that  the  season  of 
separation  would  be  but  brief.  "Write  me  comfort 
about  yourself,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  the  Channel. 
"  The  ship  sails  well.  We  shall  soon  be  in  India,  and 
soon  back  again,  never,  I  trust,  to  part  again  in  this 
world Think  more  of  what  we  have  of  enjoy- 
ment than  what  we  want.  I  am  only  sensible  to  misery 
when  I  think  you  unhappy."  Strong  contrary  winds, 
however,  presently  set  in;  and  Malcolm,  landing  at 
Portsmouth,  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Keith  at  Purbrook,  and 
spent  some  days  there  during  the  detention  of  the  ship. 
He  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  kindness  of  his  reception, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  made  himself  welcome  to 
every  inmate  of  the  house,  even  to  the  little  children. 
"  The  little  girl,  Georgina,"  he  wrote,  it  need  not  be  said 
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how  characteristically,  "  is  quite  a  delightful  chUd.  She 
com^  every  instant  to  me  for  stories ;  and  she  has  had 
that  of  the  Tigers  in  the  Tree,  the  Elephant  and  the  Gun, 
the  Bear  and  the  Looking-glass,  and  half  a  hundred  others 
that  are  so  approved  by  my  own  darlings.  She  has  in 
return  played  me  some  nice  tunes  on  the  piano,  and 
*  Eolly-polly,  gammon  and  spinage,'  charmingly." 

But  contrary  winds  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  Malcolm 
was  soon  afloat  again.  There  was  more  bad  weather, 
however,  in  the  Channel,  and  strong  winds  and  heavy 
sea  off  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  but,  after  passing  Madeira,  the 
vessel  went  steadily  on  with  fair  breezes,  a  quiet  sea 
below  and  a  bright  sky  above,  and  everything  on  board 
as  pleasant  and  prosperous  as  the  weather.  As  Malcolm 
always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  seldom 
had  a  hard  word  to  say  of  any  one,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  he  had  not  written  in  high  terms  of  the  society 
on  board  shipj  and  as  to  the  life  there,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  contributed  greatly  to  its  cheerfulness.  How  the  time 
was  spent  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  After  describing  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers one  by  one,  he  says : 

"  Such  18  our  party ;  now  for  our  occupation.  I  rise  at  half- 
past  five,  and  everyday,  except  Sundays, go  through  my  exercises 
(gymnastics).  I  have  from  four  to  six  scholars,  some  of  whom 
have  made  great  proficiency.  I  go  to  my  cabin  at  seven,  read  in 
my  flannel  dress  till  eight,  dress,  breakfast  at  half-past  eighty  walk 
the  deck  till  ten,  return  to  my  cabin,  write.  (Young  Neave  and 
young  Becher  are  both  excellent  JemsJ^  and  have  each  copied 

*  Jem  was  an  Eurasian  clerk,   or  the  matter  to  which  it  refers  puzzled 

writer,  who  had  been  a  lonff  time  in  the  Duke.  It  stands  thus  in  Garwood : 

Malcolm's  service,  and  had  been  very  "  There  is  one  of  your  family  whom  I 

iisefnl  as  a  copYist.   In  a  postscript  to  read  as  Jera,  besiaes  wife,  child,  and 

one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellmffton's  let-  Arab  horse."    It  should  have  been 

^Jfx^  to  Malcolm,  published  in  Gur-  printed,  as  the  Duke  wrote,  Jem,  The 

wood's  collection,  is  a  passage  which  allusion  is  to  the  copyist  referred  to 

to  have  puzzled  the  ^tor,  as  above. 

VOL.  II.  li 
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many  hundreds  of  pagee  since  we  left  Deal.)  At  twelve  I  break 
off  for  half  an  hour,  when  I  commence  work  again,  and  leave  off 
at  half-past  two ;  good  dinner  at  three,  break  up  at  half-pafrt  four, 
walk  the  deck,  read  light  books,  or  talk  nonsense  till  six  o'clock; 
drink  tea;  at  seven  go  to  cards — two  whist-tables  for  steady 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  one  for  the  boys ;  leave  off  at  ten,  and 
all  in  bed  by  eleven.  Next  day  the  same  course,  except  Sundays, 
when  there  are  no  gymnastics,  no  cards.  If  we  have  prayers 
upon  deck,  Captain  C— —  reads  the  service ;  I  read  lessoiui  and 
sermon.  If  not  on  deck,  my  cabin  is  made  a  chapel  that  hoUb 
about  twenty.    Captain  Dwyer  reads  the  service ;  I,  as  usual, 

sermon^  &c Now  to  my  studious  occupatlona.    I  haTC 

finished  the  review  on  the  History  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys*  in  a 
manner  that  will,  I  trust,  be  approved.  I  have  done  it  to  my 
own  satisfaction ;  and  it  was  a  subject  on  which  it  was  difficult  to 
please  myself.  I  have  finished  five  of  the  Indian  Letters— Lady 
Powis's — ^and  really  they  promise,  when  their  number  is  doubled, 
to  make  an  amusing  volume,  and  one  as  full  of  information  as 
entertainment.!  I  shall  nearly  complete  them  before  I  i^ 
India." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Charles  JUills  reached  tie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  Malcolm  was  received 
with  much  cordiality  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  who  was  not  sorry  to  find  in  his  guest  a  man 
who  knew  almost  as  much  about  horses  as  himselt 
The  brief  period  of  Sir  John's  sojourn  in  the  colony  was 
spent  very  much  as  it  commonly  is  spent  by  the  Indian 
voyager,  outward  or  homeward  bound.  **  A  picture  of 
my  life,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  since  I  came  to  the 
Cape,  would  be  an  account  of  rides  to  Newlands,  the 
Governor's  country  seat,  where  I  live,  to  Wyndburg, 
Simon's  Town,  Constautia,  &a     I  have  been  treated  and 

•  This  was  a  review  of  Williams's  published   or  completed— a  circum- 

Hiatory  of  the  Bengal  Armtf,  written  stance  regarding  which  I  have  alrewy 

for  and  published  in  the  ^tarterly  Ee-  expressed  my  regret.   Some  of  the  let- 

view,  vol.  xviii.,  January,  1818.  ters  which  were  written  for  it  h»v^ 

t  This  contemplated  work  was  never  been  quoted  in  vol.  L,  chap.  viii. 
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feasted  by  every  one,  and  all  declare  that  they  will  take 
most  special  care  of  you  if  you  ever  visit  this  colony; 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  they  will.''  He  was  naturally 
very  anxious,  whilst  at  the  Cape,  to  learn  what  was  the 
state  of  India,  for  his  future  prospects  and  arrangements 
depended  much  upon  the  events  which  were  developing 
themselves  in  that  country.  "There  is  little  news  from 
India,**  he  wrote ;  "  all  is  apparently  quiet ;  but  I  do  not 

tbdnk  it  will  long  remain  so." And  again,  in  an- 

other  letter :  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  Indian 
news ;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  be  soon  home 
again.  I  shall  not  remain  unless  there  is  active  service, 
or  I  have  a  good  situation,  or  Sir  Evan  Napean  leaves 
Bombay.  In  the  latter  case  I  will  take  my  chance  of  the 
succession.  I  discover  that  nothing  but  the  completest 
occupation  in  the  field,  or  at  all  events  in  a  way  that 
promised  reputation  to  myself  and  benefit  to  my  &mily, 
could  reconcile  me  to  live  without  you." 

Pleasantly  as  Malcolm  was  situated  at  the  Cape,  and 
abundant  as  were  the  sources  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, his  detention  there  was  extremely  irksome  to  him. 
Horse-dealing  was  then  much  the  fashion  in  the  colony, 
and  the  captain  of  the  Cha/rlea  Mills  having  some  busi- 
ness of  that  description  to  transact,  was  not  prepared  to 
sail  out  of  Table  Bay  as  expeditiously  as  Malcolm  de- 
sired. The  truth  i?,  that  Sir  John  was  in  a  fidr  way  to 
overstay  his  leave.  The  early  part  of  January  was 
slipping  away,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  touch 
Indian  ground  by  the  1st  of  March,  for  on  that  day  five 
years  would  have  elapsed  since  his  departure  from 
Bombay,  and  that  was  the  full  period  allowed  by  act  oi 
Parliament  for  the  absence  of  oflicers  from  the  Com- 
pany's dominions.  Regarding,  therefore,  the  delay  with 
much  anxiety,  he  determined  upon  taking  a  passage  in 
another  ship  to  India — the  Minden^  which  was  to  sail  a 

l2 
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week  before  the  Charles  Mills.  This  he  did ;  but  his 
object  was  not  gained.  He  was  off  the  coast  within  the 
prescribed  time,  but  he  could  not  land.  So  there  were 
still  doubts  and  anxieties  in  his  mind.  On  the  5th  of 
March  he  wrote,  off  Trincomalee,  to  his  wife : 

'*  I  am  not  only  in  high  health,  but  in  high  order — thanks  to 
the  exercises  which  I  have  done  almost  every  day  since  I  left 
England.  Though  we  arrived  on  this  coast  on  the  1st  of  Maicli, 
we  are  not  yet  at  anchor;  and  I  am  in  no  slight  alarm  about  the 
expiration  of  my  leave,  which  was  out  on  the  1st.  I  anticipated 
this  on  leaving  Portsmouth,  and  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  on  the  subject.  They  must,  I  think,  have  noticed  it* 
If  not,  and  any  Uteral  construction  of  the  act  should  keep  me  out 
of  employ  a  twelvemonth,  I  shall  positively  go  mad.  But  happen 
what  will;  I  must  rejoice  at  having  made  a  voyage  which,  taking 
things  at  the  worst,  secures  my  regiment.  This  is  a  fine  ship. 
I  am  well  accommodated,  and  Captain  Paterson  is  a  gentlemanlike, 
warm-hearted,  generous  fellow  as  ever  lived.  Our  friends,  John 
Elliot  and  Amelia,  are  very  well;  and  they  have  three  nice 
children  on  board  with  whom  I  play,  and  often  think  I  am  at 
home  again.  Would  to  God  I  were,  for  I  can  know  no  happi- 
ness away  from  you.  Depend  upon  it,  that  unless  my  prospects 
are  very  high,  nothing  shall  keep  me  away  long.  The  sacrifice 
is  too  great.  I  do  very  well  in  the  daytime.  I  have  strong 
animal  spirits  and  keep  up  well,  but  I  am  never  alone,  and  par- 
ticularly at  night,  but  that  I  am  constantly  at  Frant  or  in  Man- 
chester-street. In  short,  I  have  a  longing  to  see  you  and  youis 
again  that  I  cannot  describe." 

The  voyage  of  the  Mmden  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  remarkable  event,  except  a  fire  in  the  bread-room, 
which  caused  some  temporary  consternation  in  the  ship. 
A  trifling  incident,  however,  of  a  more  pleasurable  kind, 
is  worthy  of  mention.  OflF  Trincomalee  they  sighted 
an  Arab  vessel.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  captain 
of  the  Minden^  Mr.  Elliot,  and  Malcolm,  were  rowed 

*  The  C!ourt  sent  out  a  letter  which  removed  the  difficulty. 
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towards  the  strange  craft.  Malcolm  was  tbe  first  to  go 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel;  and  "though  dressed/*  as  he 
said,  "  in  an  old  blue  coat  and  older  hat,"  the  captain 
and  the  supercargo  of  the  vessel  both  recognised  him 
before  he  was  on  deck,  and  cried  out,  with  the  liveliest 
demonstration  of  joy,  ^^  General  Malcolm  I  General  MaU 
colm  !'^  The  ship  belonged  to  the  Imaum,  and  the  Arab 
officers  had  known  Malcolm  years  before  in  the  Gulf. 
They  had  now  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  aU  of  which 
Malcolm  freely  answered.  But  when  he  said  that  he 
was  not  returning  to  India  to  occupy  any  higfi  station, 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  believe  him.  "  I  know 
better,**  said  the  captain ;  "  we  shall  soon  see  something 
that  no  one  is  dreaming  about.**  And  he  was  not  far 
wrong. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Malcolm  again  crossed  the 
Madras  surf,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  friends  at 
the  Presidency.  His  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Macdonald,  was 
there  with  her  husband — one  of  Malcolm's  old  Persian 
oomtades,*  and  in  their  house  he  found  a  home  second 
only  to  the  one  he  had  quitted.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  gratifying  than  his  reception  by  the  gene- 
ral society  of  Madras.  "  I  am  half  killed,"  he  wrote, 
"with  returning  visits.  All  seem  delighted  to  see  me; 
and  I  believe  the  great  proportion  are  sincere."  But  all 
this  VinfjnAaq  did  not  make  Iiitti  less  anxious  about  his 
future  prospects.  His  first  care  on  landing  had  been  to 
\  despatch  a  letter  to  Lord  Moira,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 

i         Minto  as  Governor-General  of  India,  forwarding  strong 
'  recommendations  from  Mr.  Canning  and  others,  which, 

^  indeed,  were   not  required  ;    and  asking  whether   his 

Lordship  had  any  instructions.     "  I  am  in  orders  as  re- 
turned to  my  duty,*'  he  wrote  on  the  29th  of  March, 


\ 


*  Afterwards  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
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^  waiting  to  hear  from  Bengal  in  answer  to  letters  to 
Lord  Moira;  and  if  not  called  round  (to  Calcutta),  I  shall 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  Deccan,  to  command  a  brigade 
in  Doveton's  force,  where  I  shall  at  least  be  in  fortune's 
way.  Depend  upon  it,  if  thexe  is  work,  I  shall  have  my 
hands  full.  Nothing  but  complete  employment,  and  a 
feeling  that  I  am  making  progress  in  advancing  both  the 
public  interests  and  those  of  my  own  family,  can  recon- 
cile me  to  this  terrible  separation." 

Malcolm  said  that  everything  would  depend  upon  the 
tenor  of  the  first  letter  firom  the  Governor-General.  It 
was  with  no  common  anxiety,  therefore,  that  one  day  in 
the  middle  of  April  he  opened  the  packet  containing 
the  following  important  communication : 

LORD  MOIRA  TO   SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Calcutta,  March  30, 1817. 
My  bear  Sir, — Your  very  obliging  letter,  with  Mr.  Canning's 
despatch,  and  the  other  letters  which  you  announce,  have  reached 
me  safely.  Mr.  Canning  refers  me  to  a  despatch  from  the  Secret 
Committee,  which  has  not  yet  reached  me.  I  surmiBe,  from  what 
he  says,  it  was  only  to  assure  me  of  support,  should  I  have  been 
obliged  to  take  such  steps  against  the  Pindarrees  as  might  entail 
hostilities  with  Scindiah,  The  forecast  was  not  inapposite,  for 
the  measures  which  I  did  pursue  might  well  have  produced  rup- 
ture, though  they  have  not  been  apparent  to  the  public  eye. 
That  hazard  I  believe  to  be  entirely  past,  and  satisfactory  results 
are  only  postponed  by  the  season.  This  hint  is  given  to  yoa  con- 
fidentially, and  will  prove  the  terms  of  correspondence  on  which 
I  wish  to  stand  with  you.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  justly  apprt- 
ciate  your  talents  and  energy,  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  find  a  & 
field  for  their  employment.  I  fear  that  for  five  months  to  come 
we  must  be  restricted  to  cabinet  activity.  Perhaps  in  that  in- 
terval you  may  be  tempted  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bengal,  when  the 
opportunity  of  giving  you  such  an  insight  into  matters  as  cannot 
be  aflforded  to  yoa  by  letter,  may  lead  to  your  striking  out  a  mo* 
in  which  you  may  exert  yourself  with  satisfaction.    At  any  period 
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that  mftysnit  your  oiim  objects  and  convenieiioe  I  shall  be  rejoiced 
toaeeyoa. 

You  gratified  me  highly  by  your  account  of  William  Elphin* 
stcne's  health.  I  have  a  truly  affectionate  regard  for  him;  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  has  a  corresponding  sentiment  towards  me. 
His  two  nephews,  John  Adam  and  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  are 
Tery  superior  men ;  1  know  not  that  I  have  ever  met  persons  of 
more  aoimd  practical  ability. 

It  grieved  me  that  Lord  Wellesley's  health  was  not  equally 
firm,  though  his  indisposition  appears  to  have  been  of  that  tnnn- 
toiy  kind  which  may  be  expected  to  have  soon  passed  away 
without  leaving  any  dregs.  He  seems  much  wanted  in  England. 
Circum^ances  had  given  me  considerable  political  intercourse  with 
lum  latterly,  and  the  result  was  a  confirmation  of  all  the  opinions 
which  I  had  previously  entertained  of  his  scope  of  mind  and  ho- 
norable character.  You  may  judge  how  the  impression  must  have 
been  strengthened  when  I  came  to  retrace  on  the  spot  the  mea- 
sores  of  his  Indian  administration. 

Your  sagacity  well  anticipated  the  efibrt  I  should  make  to  plant 
our  power  in  Nagpoor.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  tb^t  our 
oonnezion  is  not 'the  mere  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  but  that 
Madajee  Bhoonsla,  the  new  Rajah,  gives  himself  to  me  with 
unbounded  devotion.  Knowing  as  you  do  how  all  in  this  country 
depends  upon  the  individual  at  the  head  of  a  native  state,  you 
wfll  feel  all  the  value  of  that  superaddition. 
I  have  the  honor,  my  dear  sir,  to  remain,  with  great  esteem. 
Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

MoiBA. 


Malcolm  saw  plainly  nov7  that  his  hopes  were  likely  soon 
to  be  fulfilled — ^tbat  importaut  and  honorable  employ- 
ment was  not  very  £aa:  from  hinou    He  prepared  at  once  to 
take  ship  for  Calcutta,  earnestly  pondering  the  state  of 
afiSeiirs  in  Upper  India,  and  the  probable  development  of 
fiiture  events.     The  more  he  thought  of  these  things, 
the  more  certain  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  arrived 
in  India  at  a  time  propitious  to  his  own,  and  advan- 
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tageous  to  the  public  interests.    There  were  events  then 
I  evolving  themselves  which  it  was  almost  certain  would 
'  itake  shape  ere  long  in  another  Mahratta  war.    During 
^   the  five  years  which  he  had  spent  in  Europe  or  on  the 
seas,  great  and  significant  changes  had  been  unfolded  in 
Hindostan.     The  Mahratta  princes  and  chiefs  had  been 
fast  becoming  oblivious  of  the  victories  of  Lake  and 
j  Wellesley,  and  if  they  had  not  encouraged  any  wild 
hopes  of  bettering  their  condition  by  another  appeal  to 
arms,  they  had  ceased  to  observe  a  line  of  conduct  cal- 
culated to  avert  such  an  event. 

But  although  it  appeared  to  Malcolm,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  aspect  of  the  political  horizon,  that  a  war 
with  the  substantive  Mahratta  States  was  not  very 
remote,  there  was  another  more  immediate  source  of 
danger  and  inquietude  out  of  which  it  was  certain  that 
j  hostilities  must  speedily  arise.  The  lawlessness  of  the 
Pindarrees*  had  reached  a  point  at  whiqh  it  was  impos- 
sible any  longer  for  the  paramount  power  to  look  on 
without  interfering  for  the  protection  of  its  own  subjects, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  which 
these  predatory  cphorts  threatened  to  subvert.  The 
Indian  Government,  under  stringent  instructions  from 
the  Home  authorities,  had  suffered  events  to  take  their 
course,  until  it  was  difficult  to  divert  them  into  a  safe 
channel.  But  now  at  last  Lord  Moira  had  obtained  a 
reluctant  and  conditional  assent  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
vigorous  course  of  policy,  and  had  determined  upon  the 
destruction  of  these  predatory  bands,  and  the  establish- 
ment on  a  sure  basis  of  the  tranquillity  of  Upper  In^^* 

*  The  Pindarrees  were  bands  of  state  too  weak  to  resist  tbem.^**J 
I  predatory  troops— half  soldiers  and  had  graduallj  increased  in  nujnber^ 
'      naif  robbers— who  took  serrice  in  time    power,  until  they  threatened  to  » 

of  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  or  .  vert  dl  the  minor  principalities.  ^ 
carried  on  a  desolating  warfare,  on    were  contmually  makmg  inroaos 
their  own  account,  against  every  petty    the  Company's  dominions. 
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That  this  great  and  necessary  measure  would  embroil 
us  in  a  war  with  the  Mahratta   States — ^with  Holkar's 
Government   almost    certainly ;    with   Scindiah's   very 
probably;   with  the  Governments  of  the  Feishwah  and 
the  Kajah  of  Berar  scarcely  less  probably  ;    suggested 
itself   more    and    more    palpably  to   Sir    John    Mai* 
colm,  the  more  he  considered  the  state  and  temper  of 
these  Courts,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  would  be 
affected  by  our  hostilities  agamst  the  Pindarrees.     He 
had  been  many  years  absent  from  India,  but  during 
that  interval  of  rest  he  had  corresponded  with  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone  and  other   eminent  men,  and  had 
never  ceased  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  was 
going  on  upon  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.     The 
troubles  which  had  arisen  were  not  wholly  unforeseen 
or  unpredicted  by  him  and  the  other  politicians  of  the 
same  school.     The  imperfect  settlement — ^the  summary 
winding-up  of  afiairs  in  1805-1806  under  the  Govern- 
ments of  Lord  Comwallis  and  Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow — ^had 
sown  broadcast  the  seeds  of  future  difficulty  and  danger, 
which  were  now  bristling  up  everywhere — a  crop  ready 
for  the  si<^e.    During  all  this  interval  Malcolm  had 
dearly  seen  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  time  must  come 
for  another  armed  interference  in  the  troublous  affairs 
of  Upper  and  Central  India ;  and  now  that  the  long- 
deferred  crisis  seemed  really  to  be  at  hand,  it  was  not 
without  a  justifiable  emotion  of  pride  that  he  felt  there 
was  not  another  man  in  the  country  who,  in  such  a  con- 
juncture,  could  render  to  the  State  the  essential  service 
which  Lord  Moira  was  now  about  to  extract  fix)m  Sir 
John  Malcolm. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  Malcolm  took  ship  for  Calcutta, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  April.  "  I  am  well," 
he  wrote  a  few  days  afterwards,  "  and  have  been  received 
in  the  most  warm  and  cordial  way  by  Lord  Moira,  with 
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whom  I  am  living ;  and  I  am  on  the  point,  I  trust,  of 
being  employed.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  trouble  with 
the  Peishwah,  who  has  gone  all  wrong  by  supporting  an 
unworthy  favorite.  If  we  go  to  loggerheads  in  that 
quarter,  I  shall,  I  trust,  have  5000  men,  with  political 
powers,  to  keep  in  check  the  southern  Jagheerdars— 
that  is,  the  chiefs  between  Poonah  and  Mysore.  If  the 
Poonah  troubles  are  well  settled,  which  I  hope  they  wiD 
be,  great  arrangements  will  be  made  to  settle  the  Rn- 
darrees  this  season.  In  that  event,  I  think  I  shall  go  to 
the  Deccan  with  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who  is  likely  to  be 
sent.  If  this  plan  takes  place,  I  shall  be  with  him  as  I 
was  with  Lord  Lake,  with  a  chance  of  being  also  em- 
ployed in  a  military  capacity Assure  Mr.  W. 

Elphinstone  and  Allan  that  all  my  counsels  are  for  as 
much  moderation  as  possible  consistently  with  safety. 
This  they  shall  be  satisfied  of  by  my  papers,  which  I 
will  send.  But  Lord  Moira  appears,  as  fer  as  I  have  yet 
seen,  as  moderate  as  could  be  desired."  On  the  10th  of 
May  he  wrote  again  in  high  spirits,  saying  that  the 
Govemor-Greneral  had  that  day  mentioned  in  council  lus 
intention  of  naming  him  as  Governor-General's  agent  m 
the  Deccan,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  and  eligibility 
for  military  command.  "This  is  the  very  summit  of  my 
wishes,"  he  added,  "the  most  active  and  prominent 
situation  I  could  fill  in  all  India,  and  on  the  best  footing 
in  every  way.  ....  Lord  Moira  has  been  kind  in  the 
extreme.  Though  high  and  firm,  he  is  moderate  in  his 
views,  and  will  go  no  further  than  he  is  compelled." 

These  moderate  views  were  declared,  plainly  and  em- 
phatically, in  conversation  and  in  correspondence  with 
Malcolm,  who  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Governor- 
General.  Both  desired  to  root  out  the  Pindarrees,  but 
not,  unless  compelled  by  the  force  of  events,  to  subvert 
any  of  the  substantive  states,  or  to  extend  our  fix)ntier 
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bj  a  mile.  ^Malcolm  had  prepared  some  papen  on  thia 
important  aubject,  which  he  had  submitted  on  his  arrival 
to  Lord  Moira,  who,  on  returning  them,  wrote  the  fol* 
lowing  letter,  which  contains,  in  a  few  sentences,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  policy  he  intended  to  adopt : 

LORD  MOIKA  TO  SIS  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Mmj  6, 1817. 
Mt  DBAS  Sir  John,— Tour  papers  have  been  read  by  me 
vrith  great  satisfaction,  because  they  justify  aU  my  own  opinions. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  my  notions  on  a  subject  so 
delicate  and  complicated  as  the  mode  of  settling  Central  India 
should  be  thus  sustained  by  your  judgment,  founded  as  it  is  on 
\  local  observation  and  experience. 

\  The  augmenting  our  territory,  unless  where  some  particular 

defect  in  our  frontier  recommends  the  advancing  to  a  natural 
boundary  more  easily  defensible^  or  where  some  special  danger  is 
to  be  barred  by  the  acquisition,  must  be  an  erroneous  object.  It 
is  extension  of  influence,  not  of  possessions,  that  is  the  solid  policy 
for  us;  and  even  that  influence  would  be  delusive  did  it  not  bear 
directly  on  the  point  of  precluding  predatory  associations.  In 
this  .conception  I  have  been  solicitous  to  avoid  all  differences 
which  should  lead  to  the  subverdon  of  any  of  the  existing  native 
states,  wishing  rather  to  pursue  a  course  which  should  promote 
the  stability  of  even  Scindkh^s  and  Holkar's  Governments.  Were 
those  chiefb,  however,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Pindarrees, 
dther  openly  or  by  covert  assistance,  they  would  discard  their 
dtarsoter  as  rulers  of  states,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  predatory 
•ggRSBcns.  I  make  this  remark  to  show  that,  in  stating  my  prin- 
dpJesi  I  am  aware  the  more  or  the  less  of  exactnesB  with  which  it 
can  be  adhered  to,  in  the  stir  now  fast  approaching,  depends  on 
events  and  exigencies  not  to  be  foreseen,  or  to  be  altogether  con- 
trolled when  they  arrive. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  great  esteem,  my  dear  Sir 
John,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

MOIBA. 

On  the  14tli  of  May,  Malcolm  'wrote  again  to  his 
wife,  saying  that  his  nomination  to  the  high  office  he  had 
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before  mentioned  had  now  been  definitively  fixed,  and 
that  he  was  about  speedily  to  embark. for  Madras-  It 
had  been  resolved  that  Malcolm  should  visit  the  prin- 
cipal Native  Courts,  and  ascertain  their  temper,  and  take 
counsel  with  the  Kesidents,  during  the  period  which 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  an  enemy  could  take  the 
field.  It  was  now  the  very  height  of  the  hot  season; 
but  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  long  journeys  which  lay 
before  him.  The  very  thought  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do  filled  him  with  cheerfiilness  and  courage  to  encounter 
anything.     He  was,  indeed,  as  he  said,  in  his  element: 

"  My  appointment  is  all  settled — Govemor-GeneraVs  agent  in 
the  Deccan,  and  Brigadier  in  the  Force  serving  in  that  quarter. 
It  will  be  given  me  in  a  few  days;  and  within  two  months  of  my 
coming  to  India  I  shall  be  in  good  employ  and  on  the  best 
allowances.  .....  I  embark  in  five  or  six  days,  and  make  a  trial 

to  reach  Madras  beating  against  the  monsoon.  If  the  weather  u 
too  severe  I  shall  land  at  Sangum,  Vizagapatam,  or  Masulipatam, 
and  go  on  by  dawk.  I  shall  not  be  more  than  a  week  or  two  at 
Madras.  You  will  exclaim,  *  Now  he  is  happy — now  he  is  in  Us 
element,  flying  about  in  the  thick  of  work.'  I  will  confess  that, 
absent  from  you,  I  am  delighted  to  be  employed,  and  above  all  in 
a  way  that  is  useful  to  myself,  and  may,  I  trust,  be  also  useful  to 
my  country." 

Malcolm  spent  three  weeks  in  Calcutta — or  rather 
between  the  Government  houses  of  Calcutta  and  Barrack- 
pore — now  writing  elaborate  papers  on  the  Pindarrees, 
now  in  earnest  counsel  with  the  Governor-General,  «^^ 
now  hot  in  biUiards  with  his  aides-de-camp.  Of  Lo^d 
Moira,  who  had  a  few  weaknesses,  but  many  fine  c[ua- 
lities  of  head  and  heart,  he  wrote  in  terms  of  gratitude, 
affection,  and  respect : 

"  I  find  this  place"  (Calcutta),  he  said,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
wife,  "  much  changed — great  increase  of  buildings,  many  al^e^" 
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tioDS  in  society.     With  Lord  Moira  we  dine  at  four  o'clock^  and 
go  to  bed  at  half-past  nine.     Up  at  half-past  four.     He  works 
lerj  hardy  lires  moderately,  and  looks  strong  and  well  in  conse- 
quence.   He  is  very  popular,  and  deserves  to  be  so;  for  no  man 
can  be  more  considerate^  more  kind,  or  more  attentiye  than  he 
seems  to  be  to  every  one.     I  wrote  you  that  I  made  my  first  ap- 
pearance without  epaulets.*     He  came  out  of  his  room  yesterday 
in  full  dress,  as  he  always  is;  and  caught  me,  without  coat  or 
neckdoth,  playing  billiards  with  an  aide-de-camp  in  amilar  cos- 
tome.    He  smiled  and  made  a  bow.     As  he  was  pasong  on  to 
Mr.  Seton's  (the  councillor's)  rooms,  I  said,  *•  Tou  wiU  find  Mr. 
Seton,  who  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Board,  and  ought  to  know 
better,  much  worse  than  us?'     He  did.     Seton  had  thrown  off 
his  waistcoat,  and  was  not  a  little  distressed.     The  lord  laughed 
heartily^  but  made  him  remain  as  he  was.    I  mention  these  trifles 
to  show  that  there  is  none  of  the  little  nonsense  remaining  of 
which  we  heard  so  much  in  England,  and  which  no  doubt  existed 
at  first." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  May,  Malcolm  em- 
barked on  board  a  small  country  vessel  of  two  hundred 
tons  burden,  and  commenced  his  laborious  voyage  to 
Madras  in  the  face  of  a  strong  monsoon.  The  pas- 
sage occupied  a  month,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant 


*  I  lia?e  not  been  able  to  find  the 
letter  in  vhich  Malcolm  tells  the  story 
of  the  epaulets.     It  jprobablj  mis- 
earned.    He  often  alladed  to  the  in- 
ddcnt  in  after  days.    On  his  first  in- 
trodnctiQn  to  Lora  Moira,  before  din- 
ner, I  bdieve,  on  the  day  of  his  arriyal, 
having  dressed  himself  m  a  hnnr,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  servant,  he  appeared  in  a 
fbll-dRss  coat  trithout  any  epaulets. 
The  omission  was  pointed  out  to  him 
by  an  aid&de-camp  Just  as    he  was 
aoout  to  address  the  uoremor-GeneraL 
Having  hoird  much  of  the  stateliness 
of  Loni  Moira's  vice-regal  court,  the 
negligence  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  se- 
xious  matter,  but  recovering  from  his 
momentary  embarrassment,  he   said« 
<<  You  see  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be 


presented  to  your  Lordship,  that  I 
loi^t  an  important  part  of  my  acoou- 
trements/' 

In  another  letter  Maloolra  says: 
*'  Lord  Hastings  is  really  a  fine  fellow. 
He  came  to  India  with  some  magnifi- 
cent ideas,  and  more  nonsense  was  put 
into  his  head;  but  he  has  bc^n  cured 
of  all  fantasies,  and  seems  to  me 
much  what  he  ought  to  be.  The  pas- 
sion for  represenUtion  does  no  harm 
in  his  present  station,  and  he  has  no 
forms.  At  least  I  can  say  that  I  never 
got  on  better  with  any  man ;  and  God 
Enows  I  did  not  study  forms.  He  is 
remarkable  for  his  kindness  to  every 
one.  To  me  his  kindness  and  conn- 
dence  were  unbounded.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  never  evinced  more  decided  par- . 
tiality." 
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one.  The  time,  however,  he  did  hia  best  to  turn  to  ac- 
count. He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Moira  (now  Lord 
Hastings)  relative  to  the  contemplated  operations  against 
the  Pindarrees,  covering  two  hundred  sides  of  paper. 
^ut  he  was  all  eagerness  to  commence  his  active  work. 
"  I  do  not  eicpect,"  he  wrote,  "  to  be  more  than  seven  or 
eight  days  at  Madras.  I  proceed  before  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  to  Hyderabad,  then  to  Poonah,  then  to  Nag- 
poor.  It  is  an  object  to  communicate  personally  with 
the  Residents  and  commandants  of  forces  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  to  join  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who  I  hope 
will  soon  be  on  the  Nerbudda.  We  cannot  cross  the 
river  or  commence  active  operations  for  four  months 
yet.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  long  to  attack  these  mur- 
derous freebooters  the  Pindarrees,  and  how  gratefiill 
am  for  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  I  have  an  equal 
chance  of  distinguishing  myself  as  a  political  and  mili- 
tary officer." 

He  was  detained,  however,  at  Madras  a  few  days  be- 
yond the  time  he  had  anticipated,  for  he  was  especially 
anxious  to  see  and  to  take  counsel  with  his  old  friend 
Thomas  Munro,  whose  active  participation  in  the  great 
events  which  were  developing  themselves  he  deemed  of 
the  highest  importance.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  wrote  to 
John  Adam,  then  Political  Secretary  at  Calcutta : 

"  Colonel  Munro  will  be  here  on  the  9th  or  lOth,  and  I  am  de- 
tained for  two  or  three  days  until  he  arrives-  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
who  18  what  I  expected,  a  plain,  sincere  man,  without  any  little- 
ness or  jealousy,  thinks  it  quite  essential  that  I  should  stay  till  this 

point  is  settled If  the  arrangement  is  committed  to  such  ft 

maistry  (workman)  as  Tom  Munro  I  shall  sleep  all  the  way  to 
Poonah,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  can  proceed  as  he  ought 
without  another  question,  to  Hyderabad.  The  Mahrattas  will 
neither  cheat  nor  beat  Munro,  and,  besides,  he  will  be  the  best  m«n 
in  the  universe  to  look  after  the  Jagheerdars Munro  has 
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uppfied  £>r  milituy  command*  and  will  haye  no  patienoe  al  being 
exdoded  on  small  pretexts.  These  countries  may  probablj  be 
pwea  orer  quietly;  but  the  reverse  is  possible,  and  under  any 
drcomstance  it  is  important  a  master  hand  should  be  the  first  to 
toach  them.  Any  check  or  loss  of  impression  at  starting  would 
be  Tezy  hurtful;  and  the  difference  between  Munro  sohu  and  the 

eombined  labors  of  Colonel (a  respectable  military  officer) 

sod  Mr.  Anybody  (a  respectable  civil  servant),  is  not  to  be  etti- 


Qn  the  9th  he  wrote  to  another  friend  ia  the  8ame 
stxsin: 

^  Here  I  am  at  the  old  place  ;  but  how  altered  I  Where  is 
Close?  Where  is  Webbe?  Where  is  every  one?  However, 
we  must  not  complain.  Tom  Munro,  one  of  the  school,  will  be 
here  to*monow.  I  have  urged,  and  I  trust  with  success,  his 
appointment  to  the  military  as  well  as  the  civil  power  in  the 
districts  south  of  the  Kishna,  including  Darwar  and  Ehanraigul, 
which  the  Feishwah  has  ceded  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  irr^^ular 
hoEse  of  his  own  country  and  some  infiuitry.  I  am  only  wait- 
ing to  see  Munro,  and  then  start  dawk  for  Bangalore,  Hydera- 
bad, Poonah,  and  Nagpoor;  and  having  visited  all  tbese  Ren- 
\  dencies,  seen  the  two  forces  under  Smith  and  Doveton,  I  shall 
join  Sir  Hiomas  Hislop's  somewhere  near  the  Nerbudda,  and 
I  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  all  the  opinions  he  can  re- 
quire.   My  situation  is  most  flattering.    As  Govemor- 

Genoal's  agent,  all  political  work  connected  with  our  operations 

is  in  my  hands;  as  Brigadier-GeneriJ,  I  am  destined  for  the  most 

advanced  force;  and,  what  is  really  delightful,  from  the  Govemor- 

I  General  down  to  the  lowest  black  or  white,  red  or  brown,  clothed 

1  or  naked,  all  appear  happy  at  my  advancement.    This  general 

m  feeling,  my  dear  &iend,  operates  to  check  my  presumption.     I 

I  almost  fear  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which 

\  have  been  formed." 

After  a  fortnight  spent  at  Madras,  ia  the  comfortable . 
residence  of  the  Maodonalds,  Malcolm  started  on  his 
diplomatic  circuit.   Having  ridden  the  first  sixteen  miles, 
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accompanied  by  his  sister-in-law  and  her  husband,  he 
commenced  his  dawk-journey  at  Connatore.  The  com- 
panion of  his  travels  was  "  little  George  Wareham,"  a 
boy  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  his  outward  voyage,  to 
act  as  amanuensis,  clerk,  servant,  or,  as  Malcohn  wrote, 
"  factotum,"  in  the  place  of  "  Jem,"  whose  curt  cognomen 
had  so  puzzled  the  Duke.*  "  Of  the  important  occur- 
rences," he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  which  happened  between 
Connatore  and  Covrepauk,  having  slept  aU  the  way, 
I  can  say  nothing.  At  the  latter  place,  which  is  only 
ten  miles  from  Arcot,  I  got  out  of  my  palanquin,  and  dis- 
pelled all  the  fatigues  of  it  by  a  gallop  to  Captain  Ou^ 
law's,  who  lives  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  our  friend 
Dallas,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  As  I  came  to  this  last 
stage  it  brought  a  thousand  associations  to  my  mind 
There  was  pride  in  the  recollection  of  having  come  past 
and  galloped  over  the  same  ground  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thirteen  years  ago ;  and  there  was  something 
better  and  more  delightful  than  any  emotion  which  pride 
can  give  in  having  travelled  it  with  you  ten  years  ago. 

On  the  following  day,  Malcolm  entered  the  Mysore 
country,  and  there  he  was  among  people  who  greeted 
him  as  an  old  friend,  and  were  eager  to  do  him  honor. 
"I  was  welcomed,"  he  wrote,  "with  horns  and  taum- 
taums,  dancing-girls,  amildars,  peons,  bazaar-men;  w 
short,  by  high  and  low  of  every  description.  My  vanity 
was  not  a  little  tickled  to  hear  Malcolm-Sahib  on  every 
tongue."    At  Bangalore  he  spent  a  day  or  two  in  com- 


♦  The  boy*s  simplicity  somewhat    he  knew  not  one  word,  ^^1{^J|^! 
nosed  his  master.    An  instance  of    '"'  '  ""  "*  *"" 

this,  at  the  veiy  first  start,  is  given  in 


"  ine   Doys   simpuciiy  somewnaii    ne  juiew  noi  one  wora,   wiu*jr; — \ 
amused  his  master.    An  instance  of    '  Sir,  you  have  forgotten  something- 

'  What  is  it  ?*  I  ask^,  with  imfatifflicc. 


one  of  Malcolm'*s  letters :  "  Just  as  we  '  You  have  forgotten,'  he  adaed,  m  » 

were  starting,  the  little  fellow  came  lower  tone,  '  to  load  your  P^^*^'^; -^ 

up  to  me,  and  casting  a  look  at  the  could  not  help  smiling;  hut  "^J*"^ 

crowd  of  palanquin-boys,  mussaulchees,  him,  said  we  were  yet  a  thouamd  niiies 

police-peons,  and  villagers,  who  were  from  any  place  where  it  would  be  nc- 

all  talking  loud  in  a  hu^guage  of  which  cessaiy  to  load  a  pistoL" 
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mimicatiQn  with  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  then   acting  as 
fiesident  at  Mysore,  relative  to  the  contiiigent  of  My- 
sarean  Horse  to  be  supplied  in  aid  of  the  approaching 
operations  in  the  Deccan.     On  the  19th  he  resumed  his 
jouniey,  and  entered  again  the  Company's  territories. 
.         Asking  a  native  by  the  side  of  his  palanquin  through 
I        what  province  he  was  passing,   he  was  delighted  to 
'       receive  for  answer,  ^^  Mtmr(hk€HfM>oW  (or  Munro's  pro- 
vince).   He  was  in  the  ceded  districts  rendered  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  Company's  administration 
hy  the  admirable   management   of  his   "  friend  Tom 
Munro,''  whose  "  name  was  in  the  mouth  of  all  as  a 
&ther  and  protector."    The  more  Malcolm  pushed  his 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  country,  the  more  satisfied 
he  was  with  the  information  he  received.     "  You  know 
my  talent  for  general  communication,"  he  wrote.     "I 
have  heard  but  one  language  on  this  point  from  rich 
Brahmin  Tehsildars,  police  peons,  palanquin-boys,  and 
village  coolies.''     With  all  he  conversed  freely  as  he 
went.  Whether  moving  on  in  his  palanquin,  or  halting  by 
the  way-side,  he  always  foimd  some  one  fix>m  whom  in- 
formation could  be  extracted,  and  with  whom,  therefore, 
he  was  eager  to  converse. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Malcolm  found  himself  again 
approaching  Hyderabad.  In  the  capital  of  the  Deccan^ 
where  he  had  commenced  his  diplomatic  career,  many 
old  friends  were  still  living — ^many  old  associations  were 
to  be  revived.  I  give  the  record  of  the  week  he  spent  at 
the  Besidenqr  in  his  own  words : 

^  About  three  miles  from  the  city  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Ruaeell 
and  the  gentlemen  of  his  family,  and  having  mounted  a  hone, 
rode  with  them  to  the  Reridency.  I  had  left  the  representative 
of  the  British  (Government  at  this  Ck>urt  fifteen  years  ago  lodged 
in  the  house  of  a  native  nobleman,  which  was  pleasant  from  being 
suTOonded  with  small  gardens  and  fountains,   and  had  been 

VOL.  n-  M 
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soffioientlj  modified  bj  improTements  to  be  rendered  it  tolcnUy 
conyenient  Eucopeau  residence.  Yoa  may  coooeiTe  mj  surprise 
to  approach  a  palace,  for  suck  the  present  mansion  of  the  British 
Resident  of  Hyderabad  may  be  well  termed.  It  is  only  surpassed 
in  splendor  and  magnitude  by  the  Government  House  at  Cal- 
cutta. That  at  Madras  cannot  be  compared  to  if.  You  enter 
through  a  lofty  and  fine  arched  gate,  and  approach  through  a 
garden  laid  out  more  in  the  Oriental  than  European  style.  The 
body  o£  the  house  has  much  the  appearance  of  thB  Govenun^rt 
House  at  Calcutta,  but  on  ^  smaller  scale.  It  contains  the  puUic 
rooms,  and  you  may  judge  of  their  size  and  splendor  v/hea  I 
state  that  the  dining-room  is  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  broad,  axid 
that  the  dining-room  up-stairs  is  sixty  feet  long,  forty  broad, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high.  This  room,  with  two  ad- 
joining ones  that  are  connected  with  it  by  arched  doors,  form  a 
most  splendid  suite  of  apartments.  You  may  judge  of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  futmBhed  when  I  tell  you  that  the  chain  and 
couches  are  all  covered  with  crimson  velvet  with  massive  gilt  anna 
amd  backs;  that  it  is  lighted  by  twenty-four  ^randoles  and.fiv^e 
lustres;  and  that  the  central  one»  which  was  made  by  Blade»  aadia 
considered  the  finest  ever  seen,  cost  950L  m  Enffland.  Such.ia 
the  centre  part  of  this  fine  building.  The  wings,  which  are 
removed  by  a  terraee  of  about  forty  yards,  consist  each  of  an 
ante-room,  a  sitting-room,  a' bedroom',  and  closet.  Tliey  are 
upon  the  same  elevation  as  the>diniag-«room7  and  aie  connected 
by  separate  stairs  with  offices  below.  These  wings^one^of  vphiaU 
I  occupy)  are  excellent  houses*.  The<  sitdng-roou  is.  thirtynsix 
feet  by  twenty-four,  and  the  othens  are  in  proportion*.  They  ace 
furnished  in  a  plain  way,  and  are  quite  to  my  taste.  The  palace 
I  have  described  was  built  and  furnished  by  the  Nizam,  and  is 
kept  up  by  him,  as  is  much  of  the  other  parts  of  the  state  of  the 
Resident. 

<<On  the  25th,  I  paid  a  visit. to  the  Nizam.  On  the 26th,  I 
visited  the  English  cantonment,  which  is  five  miles  from  the 
Residency.  Oa  the  27th,  I  dined  with  Mooneer-ool-Moolk.*'  The 
entertainment  was  very  splendid.  I  was  gratified  at  meeting  my 
old  friend  Chandalf  (Maleekha),  the  celebrated  dancing-girl.  I 
had  received  several  trays  of  fruit  from  this  lady ;  she  had  also  sent 

*  IfaoneeMKUiBQlk  ms  JioBiim%  the  fieioB 
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ja»  her  picture^  with  ezpresBions  of  regard  that  were  meant,  she 
said,  to  revive  pleasing  recollections.  The  Court  of  Hyderabad 
is-  altered,  and  the  dance  and  the  song  no  longer  prevail.  A 
moodj,  melancholy  sovereign,  degraded  and  dejected  nobles,  and 
the  impoverished  retainers  of  a  fallen  Court,  offer  no  field  for  the 
genius  of  Ohandah  ;  bnt  even  yet,  changed  as  she  is  by  eighteen 
years,  she  maintains  considerable  influence>  and  has  the  lion's 
shaxeof  all  that  is  speirt  in  dissipation.  She  has  high  titles,  which 
give  her  rank  among  the  first  nobles,  and  she  has  the  distinction 
of  a  noubut,  or  kettle-drum,  rides  on  an  elephant,  and  keeps  up  a 
good  deal  of  state.  She  commands  the  principal  sets  of  dancing- 
girla^  saaA,  now  that  her  own  bloom  is  past  (she  is  above  sixty), 
ia  the  first  monopolist  in  the  market  of  beauty  at  the  capitaL 
She  danced  and  she  sang  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  but—/  know 
fwt  how  it  is — the  fin$  tones,  the  fine  acting,  the  faint,  the 
recovery,  the  melancholy,  the  intoxication  which  she  exhibited  in 
turns,  as  she  chanted  her  Hindostanee  and  Persian  odes,  did  not 
chann  me  as  they  were  wont.  After  all,  eighteen  years  do  make 
some  difference  in  the-  appearance  and  feelings  both  of  man  and 
woman. 

"  We  had  walked  through  the  extensive  palaces  and  gardens 
of  Mooneep-ool-Moolk,  who  lives  in  great  luxury  and  splendor, 
and  were  saluted  at  one  part  by  a  guard  of  female  Sepoys.  I 
inquired  if  the  Nizam  still  had  any  of  this  class  of  troop»?  Only 
five  hundred  was  the  answer ;  and  these,  said  Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
have- lost  that  reputation:  they  formerly  enjoyed. 

*'Qn  the  28th,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Fyze  Begum,  the  celebrated 
lady  of  the  late  General  Palmer,  and  was  received  with  Oriental 
magnificence.  She  is  living  with  her  son,  who  is  a  merchant  of 
nnidi  celebrity  at  this  <nty.  After  this  visit  I  went  to  attend  an 
auctioa  of  the  efiects  of  Mr.  Charles  Russell.  As  an  immense 
crowd  were  standing  in  one  room,  bidding  for  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  the  floor  gave  way  with  a  great  crash.  I  was  in  the  centre* 
of  the  place  that  first  broke,  and  was  precipitated  down  with  men, 
beer,  diina,  tables  on  my  head.  The  fall  was  not  great,  being 
only  about  ten  or  twelve  feet;  but  I  thought  I  should  never  have 
disentangled  myself.  I  at  last  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  escaped 
vrith  some  slight  cuts  and  bruises^  and  drenched  with  beer. 
Others  were  not  so  fortunate.     Two  natives  are  dead;  and  several 

m2 
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Others,   with   one   or   two   English   officers,  continue  to  sidfer 
severely  from  wounds  chiefly  made  by  broken  bottles. 

"  On  the  29th,  I  reviewed  Major  Hayes's  brigade  of  Fizam*8 
battalions.  There  cannot  be  a  finer  corps.  They  are  chiefty 
Hindostanee  men,  and  are  raised,  paid,  and  officered  by  us.  We 
are  reimbursed  by  a  stoppage  of  the  tribute  for  the  Circare  which 
the  Company  pay  the  Nizam. 

"  On  the  30th,  in  the  morning,  I  reviewed  the  Company's 
European  regiment,  and  was  pleased  to  find  it  in  such  ezceUent 
order.    I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the  service,  it  will  be  employed 
and  distingiuah  itself.     As  I  was  walking  near  the  Residency,  a 
good-looking  man,  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  made  me  a 
salaam.     I  recognised  his  face,  but  could  not  recollect  his  name. 
He  said,  observing  this,  ^  Have  you  forgot  Syud  Ibrahim,  whom 
you  enlisted  when  in  command  of  a  company  of  Sepoys,  and  who 
was  promoted  by  you  to  the  rank  of  havildar?'    <  I  remember 
you  well,'  I  replied ;  '  you  deserted  after  I  left  the  corps,  with 
many  others,   to    Monsieur   Raymond.'     'Very  true,'  he  said, 
smiling ;  '  but  I  neither  forgot  my  old  officer  nor  the  salt  I  had  eaten 
of  the  Company.'    Nothing  could  be  more  true.    In  1798,  the 
day  before  tfie  French  battalions  at  Hyderabad  were  disbanded,  I 
was  sent  by  Captain    Kirkpatrick  to  Monsieur   Perron,  tbdr 
commander.     As  it  was  very  hot,  I  went  in  a  palanquin,  and  my 
jiorse  was  led  after  me.     Just  after  I  entered  the  lines  a  violent 
mutiny  broke  out.     Several  battalions  came  round  my  palanquin, 
which  they  took  from  the  bearers,  hoisted  me  on  their  shoulders, 
•and  endeavoured  with  it  to  force  the  gate  of  Perron's  garden, 
which  was  defended  by  the  first,  or  Pondicheny,  battalion.    I 
expostulated  in   vain  against  the  violence  with   which  I  was 
treated.     Though  they  did  not  mean  to  kill  me,  I  was  in  immi- 
.nent  danger,  as  sevenJ  balls  fired  in  the  confusion  of  the  mutiny 
HStruck  the  palanquin.     In  this  situation  Ibrahim  Khan,  who  was 
.a  leading  mutineer,  came  to  my  aid.     He,  with  several  of  his 
companions,  extricated  me  from  the  crowd,  and  brought  my 
horse,  on  which  I  rode  away.*    I  have  never  since  seen  him,  and 
was  not  a  little  delighted  to  find  he  was  a  commandant  of  five 
hundred  men  in  the  service  of  Shems-ool-Omrah,  one  of  the  first 
nobles  of  this  country.     I  sent  for  him  to  my  room,  and  gave  him 

*  This  incident  is  related,  bat  less  in  detail,  vol.  i.,  chap.  6. 
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a  pair  of  shawls.  I  also,  at  his  earnest  reqaest,  gave  him  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  conduct^  upon  which  he  appeared  to  set  a  great  value. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  I  went  to  a  feast  at  Chundoo-Lall's/ 
which  was  very  magnificent.  Chandah  was  there.  She  had  sent 
me  in  the  morning  her  history  of  the  Nizam  and  his  ancestors,  to 
which  she  has  added  a  general  essay  on  universal  history.  Though 
I  knew  this  compilation  had  been  made  for  her,  I  could  not 
refuse  her  vanity,  which  increases  with  her  age,  the  tribute  of  a 
compliment.  '  You  are  certainly,'  I  said  to  her^  '  one  of  the  cleverest 
women  of  the  age.*  *  That  observation,'  the  old  lady  replied, 
quite  gravely^  '  is  one  of  the  truest  you  ever  made.'  Her  dress  this 
evening  was  very  splendid,  but  she  looked  haggard  and  old.  Her 
eyes  were  painted  overmuch,  and  their  blackness,  joined  to  a  look 
of  intoxication,  which  I  fear  was  not  feigned,  made  this  celebrated 
woman  an  object  of  disgust  more  than  of  admiration. 

"  To-day,  the  31st,  I  have  been  very  busy.  It  is  now  eleven 
o'clock,  P.M.,  and  I  start  to-morrow  at  half-past  three.  I  ride 
eighty  miles,  and  go  the  rest  in  palanquin.  I  expect  to  travel 
ninety  miles  a  day,  and  to  arrive  within  four  days." 

But  although  Malcolm  could  find  time  to  write  these 
amusing  journal-letters  to  his  wife,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  sodal  incidents  they  relate,  he  had  much  public 
business  to  perform,  and  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
it.  With  ]Mr.  Henry  Kussell,  the  Resident,  he  was  in  con- 
stant intercourse,  devising  the  best  means  of  turning  the 
resources  of  the  Hyderabad  State  to  good  account  in  the 
coming  stru^le.  The  disposition  of  the  irregular  troops 
of  the  Nizam  was  arranged ;  the  important  question  of 
supplies  was  discussed;  the  points  at  which  dep6t8 
were  to  be  established  were  fixed ;  the  means  of  collect- 
ing sufiicient  carriage-cattle  determined;  and  the  officers- 
best  qualified  by  their  local  information  and  experience 
to  carry  out  these  details,  were  summoned  to  Hyderabad. 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Nizam's 

♦  Ghnndoo-Lall  was  the  Dewfm,  or  Finance  Minister— reaUy  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  coiml^. 
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capital,  which  was  the  great  central  raUying-point  of  the 
anny  of  the  Deccan ;  and  Malcolm  drew  up  for  his  informa- 
tion a  secret  memorandum,  setting  forth  the  information 
which  he  had  collected  on  all  these  subjects,  and  sug- 
gesting the  arrangements  which  it  would  be  expedient 
to  adopt.  On  the  26th  of  July,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John 
Adam  that  all  this  important  iHiSineiss  was  favorably  pix>- 
gressing: 

^^  All  was  settled  properly  at  Mjrsore.  All  hese  that^ielatear  to 
the  public  service  will  be  settled  as  it  should  be.  I  shall  {»ooeed 
to  Poonah  on  the  Ist,  and  return  on  the  13th  or  14th.    This  hard 

travelling  agrees  ^^U  with  me What  with  Tishs  to 

the  Nizam,  and  memorandums  for  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  ar- 
rangements of  different  kinds,  I  am  much  hvrriecl All 

I  have  yet  seen  or  heard  in  this  qnarter  confirms  me  in  what  I 
before  stated,  that  we  must  speak  plamly  and  act  decidedly.  Thia 
is  not  more  justice  to  ourselves  than  to  Sciadiah  and  the  odier 
chiefs,  with  whom  we  may  have  to  negotiate.  Our  power  to 
dictate  is  complete.  It  will  be  weak^ied  by  any  show  of  re- 
luctance to  use  it.  I  am  certain  to  be  always  wiih  the  most 
advanced  corps.  My  duties  require  it,  and  it  is  the  only  reward 
I  ask  for  any  labor  I  may  undergo." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Malcolm  started  on  horseback 
from  Hyderabad ;  rode  the  first  forty-two  miles  of  the  road, 
and  then  continued^his  journey  in  his  palanquin.  Posting 
onward  with  all  possible  speed — ^stoppiug  only  for  a 
little  while  twice  a  day,  to  eat  -a  piece  of  bread  and  to 
drink  a  cup  of  milk — he  reached  the  Beemah  river  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  there  found  some  Mahratta 
troopers  posted  to  escort  him  into  Poonah.  Mounting 
one  of  their  horses  at  each  stage,  he  rode  into  the  Camp 
of  the  British  Residency,  where  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
came  out  to  meet  him  with  the  cordial  greeting  of  an  old 
friend.  Malcolm  had  galloped  sijsty-four  miles  in  eight 
hours,  and  had  accomplished  the  entire  distance — tiiree 
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kmidred  itari  cdxty^foor  milefi — ^m  three  days.  '^I  ini^ 
add/'  he  irrote,  ^^  tiiat  I  was  not  at  all  fatigued;  a  proof 
of  the  health  I  am  in,  and  ^hich,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod, 
I  will  by  diet,  and  exercise  preserve,  that  I  may  prove 
equal  to  the  great  duties  thai;  ^are  opening  upon  me/' 

His  xeception  at  Poonah  by  men  of  all  classes  and  all 
chaiacters  was  most  :gratify ing.  /The  natives,  of  the  place 
were  scarcely  lees  delisted  to  see  him  than  were  his  own 
ocfOhtrpaeii.  In  this  he  rejoiced  on  public  grounds,  for 
he  bdieved  that  it  wodd  greatly  increase  his  influence, 
and  therefore  his  utility.  But  that  which  most  glad- 
dened his  heart,  was  the  opportunity  of  being  again  in 
familiar  intercourse  and  under  the  same  roof  with  Mount- 
stoartElphiostone.  Their  last  meeting  had  been  merely 
the  meeting  of  two  iiiends,  with  oommon  social  and  lite- 
rary tastes.  They  were  busy  then  as  brother  authors; 
bat  now  they  met  as  fellow^t^aftsmen  in  the  great  poli- 
tical workshop,  with  labor  of  no  conunon  magnitude 
brfore  them.  There  were  then  two  men  in  India  likely  to 
compete  with  Malcolm  for  the  great  prizes  of  the  service 
— ^perhaps  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  he  so 
mach  coveted.  They  were  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and 
Thomas  Munro.  But  ^ambitious  as  was  Malcolm  and 
eager  for  promotion,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  services  and  discoursing  upon  the 
merits  of  his  two  distinguished  iiiends.  How  anxious 
he  was  that  Mimro  should  take  part  in  the  great  opera- 
tiixis  then  in  progress  has  been  already  shown.  Whilst 
at  Poonah  on  the  6th  of  August,  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Mr.  WiUdam  Elphinstoae,  an  influential  member  of 
the  Coort  of  Directors,  setting  forth  in  strong  language 
the  great  claims  of  his  nephew  Moxmtstuart  to  public 
reward: 

*'nhe  Peiahwah,  who  is-  seveniy  nfiles  from  this,  has  just  inti- 
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mated  his  earnest  desire  to  see  me.  It  is  some  distance  for  a 
morning  visit;  but  I  proceed  with  pleasure  to  pay  it,  as  Elphin* 
stone  thinks  it  may  do  good.  I  am  one  of  his  earliest  friends — 
used  to  laugh  with  him  as  well  as  talk  politics^  and  gave  him  a 
beautiful  Arabian  mare,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  All  these 
associations  have  kept  me  in  his  memory,  and  Elphinstone  thinks 
he  means  to  unbosom  his  griefs.  There  never  was  such  an  in- 
stance of  infatuation  as  his;  but  he  gave  himself  up  for  the 
moment  to  evil  counsellors,  and  fell  as  many  a  prince  has  done, 
the  dupe  of  his  own  passions  and  a  wicked  favorite.  He  has 
suffered  his  punishment,  and  appears  from  his  conduct  to  be  sen- 
sible of  his  error^  and  desirous  of  retrieving  it.  I  shall  give  him 
what  consolation  and  what  good  advice  I  can;  and  most  anxiously 
do  I  hope,  if  he  perseveres,  the  Governor-General  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  he  is  as  forward  to  reward  and  to  elevate 
as  to  chastise  and  depress.  It  is,  I  conceive,  as  essential  a  principle 
to  seize  any  opportunity  of  raising  our  allies  as  of  destroying  our 
enemies. 

^^  I  wrote  you  before  about  Elphinstone.  Lord  Hastings  has, 
I  understand,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Secret  Committee  for 
some  proportionate  reward  for  his  eminent  services.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to,  who  can  expect  notice  ?  I  know  not  in  what  shape 
his  recompense  will  come.     But  if  his  Prince  grants  honors,  you  ; 

should  grant  something  to  support  them.     He  is  the  oldest  as  well  j 

as  the  most  distinguished  of  your  Political  Residents,  and  he  has  ] 

not,  I  regret  to  say,  more  than  10,000/.;  and  this,  believe  me,  is  I 

owing  more  to  the  disinterested  generosity  of  his  character  than 
to  any  extravagance.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  will  tell  you  of 
the  early  promise  he  gave,  and  the  records  will  inform  you  how 
amply  that  has  been  fulfilled.  I  state  this  from  warm  feelings  of 
private  regard — but  also  from  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
such  notice  and  liberality  on  every  consideration  of  the  public 
good.  High  motives  must  be  cherished  and  examples  given  of 
your  attention  to  such  men  and  such  services,  or  the  tone  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  will  be  lowered,  and  nothing  oould 
be  worse  for  your  interests." 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  this  letter  was 
written,  Malcolm  set  out  from  Poonah  on  his  visit  to 
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Badjee  Rao,  the  Peishwah.     Of  his  journey  and  his  re- 
ception he  wrote  fully  to  his  wife  : 

'^  On  the  night  of  the  7th  I  commenced  a  journey  in  my  palan- 
quin, to  visit  the  Peishwah.  I  started  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
was  rather  astonished  to  awake  at  three  in  the  morning  and  find 
myself  only  twelve  miles  from  Poonah,  half-way  up  a  rugged  hiU^ 
and  seven  out  of  twelve  bearers  with  which  I  had  started  run  away. 
I  was  compelled  to  walk,  and  found,  on  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
hiU,  Major  Ford,  who  had  started  with  me,  had  been  waiting  on 
the  road  two  hours.  What  with  tramping  over  the  rocks  and  the 
aid  of  his  people,  we  got  on  to  one  stage,  and  finding  there  fresh 
bearers,  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Jerouh,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Poonah,  which  we  reached  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  We 
had  still  upwards  of  fifty  miles  to  go  in  less  than  seven  hours,  as 
I  had  promised  to  be  with  the  Peishwah  by  seven  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th.  His  Highness's  anxiety  to  see  me  was  evident 
by  his  personal  riding-horses  being  laid  at  every  stage.  I  mounted 
cme  of  them  and  galloped  away  fourteen  miles  to  the  foot  of  a  very 
high  and  abrupt  pass  (called  the  Gumbant  Ghaut),  over  a  range  of 
mountains.  Over  this  it  was  impossible  to  ride,  and  we  had  to 
lead  oux  horses.  The  heat  was  extreme,  and  I  felt,  before  I  was 
at  the  top,  very  much  fatigued,  but  the  fine  fresh  breeze  we  found 
when  there,  and  the  beautiful  elevated  valleys  of  Whye  and 
Sittaxah,  which  lay  before  us,  relieved  our  spirits.  We  found 
capital  horses  at  every  stage,  and  galloped  along  at  a  merry  rate. 
A  few  minutes  before  seven  we  reached  the  residence  of  the 
Maharajah  at  Mahanlee,  a  village  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Yena  and  Kistnah,  three  miles  from  the  far-fiimed  hill- 
foot  of  Sittarah,  which  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  the 
prison  of  the  andent  sovereigns  of  the  Mahratta  Empire,  the  lineal 
descendants  of  their  founder,  Sevajee. 

^  The  attentions  of  the  Prince  whom  I  was  visiting  increased  as 
I  approached  near.  I  found  an  immense  tent  prepared  for*  me, 
and  a  feast  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  ready  spread.  The 
former  I  occupied,  and  the  latter  was  divided  among  some  ser- 
vants who  had  been  three  days  in  performing  the  journey,  and 
were  that  instant  arrived. 

"  I  had  a  visit  from  Moro-Dikshut,  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
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earnestly  'entreated  that  I  would  remain  till  next  momiag;  .and^os 
I  found  it  was  a  fast-day  with  Brahmins,  and  the  Peiahwah  con- 
sequently too  exhausted  for  a  long  conference,  I  consented,  but 
stipulated  for  a  very  early  interview  next  day.  The  Minister 
kept  me  talking  till  twelve  at  night,  and  I  was  awakened  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  with  &  message  that  the 
Peishwah  expected  me  at  six.  I  was  kept  by  the  ceremonies  of 
previous  visits  from  Goklah  and  other  of  the  Mahratta  militaiy 
chiefs  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  fill  seven,  when  I  went  to  the 
Maharajah.  Six  years,  which  is  the  period  since  I  saw  him  last, 
had  not  changed  him  much,  but  he  looked  careworn.  He 
received  me  with  aj^arent  joy,  said  I  was  associated  with  Gcenenls 
Wellesley  and  Close  in  placing  him  on  the  Musnud,  that  I  had 
proved  I  had  still  a  warm  heart  towards  him  by  coming  so  &r  to 
see  him^  and  that  he  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
unburdening  his  heart  to  one  in  whom  he  had  such  confidence. 
I  had  an  interview  of  three  hours  and  a  half— what  passed  is 
secret  and  political,  but  the  result  was  satisfactory." 

Of  Malcolm,  Badjee  Eao  had  always  thought  as  of  an 
oldlneiid — one  to  whom  he  might  turn  as  a  present  help 
in  trouble,  and  who  would  surely  sympathise  with  him 
in  all  his  sorrows  and  afflictions.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  they  had  first  met — years  which  had  painfolly  de- 
veloped the  weakness  and  unworthiness  of  the  Peish- 
wah's  character.  If  he  had  only  availed  himself  of  tiie 
advantages  of  his  position,  he  might  have  rendered  it  one 
of  respectability  and  independence.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  acted  towards  him  with  scrupulous  good  feidi; 
and  there  had  been  for  many  years  at  his  Court  an 
English  gentleman,  as  much  distinguished  for  his  wialom 
as  his  integrity,  ever  ready  to  give  him  advice  'as  sound 
as  it  was  disinterested.  But  he  had  listened  to  men 
whose  counsel  was  neither  sound  nor  disinterested ;  and 
believing  that  the  British  Government  would  continue  to 
support  the  prince  whom  they  had  restored,  he  hsd 
taxed  their  forbearance  to  the  utmost 
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Mndi  of  time  and  much  of  space  would  it  take  to  tdl 
all  the  eeveEal  acts  by  'which  Badjee  Bao  had  incurred 
the  just  and  reasonable  displeanre  of  the  Govemmettt  to 
which  he  owed  60  much.  It  is  very  probable  that  he 
had  ISO  settled  design  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the 
Bziiaflh ;  but  the  nature  of  the  aliiance  was  distastdhl  to 
him ;  he  felt  the  irksomeness  of  die  restraint  it  imposed ; 
and  we  do  not' commonly  most  love  those  to  whom  we 
acre  meet  indebted.  He  was  a  weak  rather  than  a  vidoos 
prmoe;  bat  his  dissimulatian  was  profauni|p  He  was 
always  ready  with  professions  of  friendship,  and  yet  he 
always  secretly  rejoiced  in  any thmg  which  tended  to  our 
diaidvaDtage.  His  qi|Bion  declaration  was  that  the 
enafTHfts  of  the  ^Eau^Htt^ere  his  enemies ;  and  yet  he  was 
oootinually  favoring  and  sapporting  them.  At  last,  in 
the  spring  of  1817,  the  measuieof  his  foUy  seemed  to  be 
fiilL  If  he  had  m6t  secretly  fomented,  he  had  comiived 
at  insurrectiosiary  movements  intended  to  embarrass  and 
amEioy  us;  and  bad  added  and  sheltered  that  most  bitter 
and  most  crtminal  of  our  enemies — ^Trimbuckjee  Danglia 
— ynth.  whose  enormities  every  reader  of  Indian  history 
is  &miliar.  The  forbearance  of  our  Government  had 
been  thus  tried  to  the  utmost.  Decided  measures  be- 
came necessary.  So,  early  in  May,  the  t«rms  of  a  new 
treaty  were  submitted  to  him,  pre&oed  by  an  undertaking 
to  smrender  Trimbuclgee  Danglia  within  a  month ;  and, 
as  a  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  prelirainaiy,  three 
of  the  PeisWah's  forts  were  Klemanded  to  be  given  up 
within  two  days.  Badjee  Bao  hesitated — asked  for  longer 
time  for  oonsideratian — and  not  until  his  capital  had  been 
surrounded  by  British  troops  did  he  consent  to  surrender 
the  forts. 

He  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  humiliation.  But 
the  decided  txmduct  of  the  Briti^  Resident  proved  that 
there  was  nothing  for  him  but  submission  or  destruction. 
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The  treaty  which  was  offered  to  him  was  duly  signed  ia 
the  course  of  June ;  and  he  was  still  brooding  over  the 
indignity  which  he  had  brought  down  upon  himself  by 
his  own  misconduct,  when  Malcolm  was  invited  to  visit 
him.  He  was  full  of  complaints  and  of  professions.  He 
declared  that  he  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  British 
— that  he  had  never  forgotten  the  time  when  Wellesley, 
Close,  and  Malcolm  had  proved  themselves  to  be  his  true 
friends  in  the  midst  of  adversity;  and  when  Malcolm 
spoke  of  the  operations  which  had  been  undertaken  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Pindarrees,  he  made  large  promises 
of  assistance.  He  spoke  freely  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
position — of  the  many  surrounding  circumstances  which 
rendered  him  so  likely  to  be  misunderstood — of  the  sus- 
picious conduct  of  others  which  brought  him  into  disre- 
pute. But  he  repeated  that  he  was  faithful  to  the  British 
alliance,  and  that  he  had  been  harshly  treated  by  his 
friends.  He  was  obviously  both  vexed  and  dispirited. 
Malcolm  exerted  himself  to  soothe  and  encourage  the  un- 
happy Prince,  whose  faults  were  mainly  those  of  feeble- 
ness of  character;  and,  knowing  that  his  fears  were  his 
greatest  enemies,  said  all  he  could  to  allay  them.  There 
were  those  who  thought  that  the  opportunity  would  be  a 
good  one  for  asking  or  demanding  new  conoessions ;  but 
Malcolm  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abstain  from  everything 
calculated  to  excite  the  alarm  or  increase  the  discontent 
of  the  Peishwah ;  and  he  believed  that  he  left  his  High- 
ness comforted,  if  not  assured.  At  all  events,  it  was  only 
in  accordance  with  Malcolm's  disposition  to  look  upon  the 
bright  side  of  things,  hopefully  and  confidently,  and  he 
yet  believed  that  the  Peishwah  would  be  true  to  his 
word. 

Badjee  Rao  may  have  been  sincere  at  the  time.    H^ 
may  have  recognised,  in  Malcolm's  presence,  the  sound- 
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oess  of  his  friend's  advice ;  and  believed  that  the  English 
alliance  was  the  one  which  would  tend  most  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  power.  But  he  was  utterly  without  stead- 
fiistness  of  character.  There  was  really  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  in  his  professions.  And  when  Malcolm  returned 
to  the  Besidency  to  narrate  what  had  passed  at  this  con- 
fidential interview,  Elphinstone,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  closely  watching  the  crooked  ways  of  the  Peish- 
wah,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  see  anything  iu  his  promises 
and  professions  but  the  boundless  dissimulation  which 
was  so  large  an  ingredient  in  his  character.  The  two 
firiends  were  long  engaged  in  amicable  discourse  on  the 
character  and  designs  of  Badjee  Bao;  and  each  confi- 
dently trusted  to  Time  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his 
opinions. 

From  Poonah,  Malcolm  returned  to  Hyderabad,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  commenced  at 
once  the  work  of  completing  his  arrangements  for  the 
supply  and  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan.  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  had  Mien  dangerously  ill — a  circum- 
stance which  had  increased  the  burden  both  of  Malcolm's 
labors  and  responsibilities.  ^^  The  eighteen  days  that  have 
intervened  since  my  arrival,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  "  have  been  an  unvaried  round  of 
hard  work,  during  which  I  can  assert  that  I  have  been 
every  day  employed  incessantly  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  in  making  arrangements  and 
preparations  to  put  the  forces  in  this  quarter  in  motion. 
The  confidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  gave  me  the  labor- 
ing oar  before  he  was  taken  ill,  and  since  that  I  have  had 
it  still  more.  He  is  now,  I  think,  out  of  all  danger,  but  too 
weak  to  make  it  probable  he  will  be  able  for  some  time 
to  come  to  attend  to  business ;  but  our  arrangements  are 
complete — my  tents  and  baggage  are  thirty  miles  on  the 
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road  to  Nagpoor.  I  follow  tOrmgbL  I  eocpect  to  ba  at 
Nagpoor  on  the  20th,  and  to  take  command  of  two  divi- 
sions of  the  army — the  Commander-in-Chiefs  and  my 
own — and  to  conduct  them  to  a  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbudda,  betwe^i  Hindiah  and  Hussungabad." 

It  was  with  much  elation  of  spirit  that  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Hyderabad.  The  encampment  of  his  escort* 
and  his  political  suite  was  some  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  and  Malcolm  proceeded  to  join  it,  '^delighted,*' 
as  he  said,  to  get  away  from  the  bustle  and  detraction  of 
Hyderabad  to  his  own  home;  "for. such,"  he  added,  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  "  I:  must  term  my  camp  for  a  long 
time  to  oomo;  and  if  I  cannot  be  with  you  and  the  dar- 
ling little  ones,  I  prefer  my  tent  to  a  pakcCb" 

He  was  not  without  pleasant  companions.  His  polU 
tical  assistants  —  Captains  Josiah  Stewart  and  John 
Briggs,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  already  in  conmexioa 
with  the  last  mission  to  Persia — ^were  with  him  in  camp. 
The  immediate  members  of  his  family  were  Lieutenant 
John  Low,  his  aide-de-camp;  Comet  Max  Elliot  (a 
son  of  Hugh  EUiot,  the  Governor  of  Madras)  ;  .and  Idcu- 
taiant  Bell,  ^'a  gentlemanlike  young  man,"  who  bad 
accompanied  him  from  Bengal — subaltern  officers  >  at* 
tached  to  his  escorts — and  Lieutenant  Laurie,  an  Esk- 
dale  man,,  who  was  surveying  the  route..  He  had, 
moreover,  at  this  time,  some  guests  in  his  camp — ama« 
teurs,  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  country  and  a 
little  of  stirring  life,  under:  such  good  auspices.     There 

*  Maloolm's  escort  was  composed  tliiii;^  from  Nagpoor.    Eaoh  of  these 

of  motley  materials.     In  one  of  his  parties  is  commanded  bj  an  ii?t^Hip»-nt 

family  letters  he  says:  ''I  forgot  to  and  diatingoished  officer;  and  besides 

tell  yon  that^  besides  eighteen  select  fnnuafaing  collectively  a  good  eaeoc^ 

troopers,  I  have  thirty  picked  horse-  they  are.  means  through  which  I  com- 

men  of  the  Nizam,  thirty  Mysoreans,  municate  withihe  conntries  and  armies 

thirty  from  Poonah^  and  I  shall,  have,  to  whioh  they  belosgj' 
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was  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope,  son  of  Lord  Har- 
rraglon ;  Captain  Henry  Elliot,  another  son  of  the 
Madras  Governor ;  Dr.  Grordon,  of  the  Ns^poor  Beo- 
deney ;  and  Mr.  WiUiams,  of  the  civil  service,  who  had 
been  one  of  hds  assktants  in  Persia,  but  was  th^i 
attached  to  the  Residency  at  Baroda.  '^I  am  taking 
ham,'^  wrote  Malcolm,  with  reference  to  the  last  of  these 
gentlemen,  "  the  round  of  the  Indian  Courts,  and  going 
to  show  him  a  camp,  and  I  hope  a  campaign.  He  is  a 
manly  and  sensible  fellow,  and  well  qnalified  to  fiU  any 
situation  to  which  he  may  be  appointed."* 

Thdr  march  lay  through  "  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Telmgana,"  part  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.f 
Malcolm  rode  principally  on  an  elephant,  a  mode  of  tra- 
velling best  suited  to  the  state  of  the  country,  which  was 
intersected  by  water-courses  greatly  swollen  by  the  heavy 
rainsr  The  streams,  indeed,  were  continually  interrupt- 
ing their  progress,  and  many  divertii^  and  some  vexa- 
tions incidents  of  travel  were  the  result.  At  all  personal 
inconveniaaces  Malcolm  laughed,  and  he  had  a  good- 
natmred  enjoyment  in  the  temporary  discomfiture  of 
some  of  his  friends^  knowing  that  such  rough  treatment 
might  do  them  good.  " •,•'  he  wrote,  "  who  under- 
stands comfort,  has  one  of  these  petty  riva:^  between  him 
and  half  his  cot,  half  his  servants,  and  aH  his  keys.  As 
to  poor  ,  neither  his  clothes  nor  horses  have  yet 

♦  Mr.  Williams  afterwards  became  Govcniment,  and  pays  the  price  of 

Besideiit  at  B&roda.  subserrienee  ta  our  ItesideBt  for  oon- 

f  "The  people,"  aoid  Malcohn, "  are  tixraanioe  in  office  ?    Where  power  is 

a  broken  and  oppressed  race.    I  am,  withoat  pride  there  can  be  no  motive 

indeed,  disposed  to  belieye  that  no  for  good  govemment.    I  am  told  it  is 

coantnr  was  ever  more  miserably  go-  impossible  to  maintain  onr  connexion 

remea.  What,  indeed,  can  be  expected  on  a  better  footing.    I  can  only  reply, 

when  the  prince  (the  Nizam)  is  a  me-  it  is  impossible  there  can  bo  a  worse; 

hnchohr  madnmn,   and  the  minister  but  after  all  it  is  right  that -we  should 

(Ghandoo-Lali)   a  low-  Hmddo,  who  form  onr  judgment  on  this  pomt  by  a 

Ofwes  his  power  .to  the  snppoit  jof  onr  yiew  of  compfwrtivc  eTils/ 
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come  in;  we  conclude  that  they  are  following  some 
twenty  miles  in  the  rear."  But,  eager  as  he  was  to  push 
on,  the  detention  was  a  serious  annoyance  to  him.  "  I 
should  go  mad,"  he  said,  "  with  such  work  before  me  to 
be  stopped  at  a  petty  village  for  even  two  days."  Such 
stoppage,  however,  he  could  turn  to  profitable  account, 
and  when  he  was  unable  to  move  forward,  he  busied  him- 
self with  inquiries  into  the  old  Hindoo  village  communi- 
ties, the  maintenance  of  which  he  believed,  in  common 
with  many  great  Indian  statesmen,  to  be  essential  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.* 

Wading,  as  he  said,  through  a  beautiful  country,  in 
high  health  and  spirits,  living  abstemiously,  taking  much 
exercise,  shooting  quails  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
laughing  at  the  petty  misfortunes  of  his  friends,  and  being 
laughed  at  in  turn,  Malcolm  splashed  on  to  the  banks  of 
Godavery,  which  he  reached  on  the  12th  of  September. 
On  the  following  day,  after  a  scene  of  tumultuous  noise 
and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  seated  himself 
close  to  the  river's  edge  and  wrote  a  dozen  public  and 
private  letters,  he  crossed  the  swollen  waters  and  con- 
tinued his  march.  But  on  the  16th  he  was  stopped  by  a 
torrent,  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  pass.  De- 
tention at  such  a  time  was  vexatious  in  the  extreme.  He 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  saying : 

"  Here  I  am  stopped  by  a  vile  nullah  that  is  swelled  into  a 

*  One  passage  at  least  on  this  sub-  this  oonntnr.    It  remained  for  U8»  in 

ject   may  be  given  from  Malcolm's  the  pride  of  reform,  to  sweep  away  this 

private  coirespondence.    "  I  have  just  useiol  and  ancient  institution,  which  I 

nad,"  he  wrote  on  the  7th  of  Sep-  will  venture  to  say,  protected  by  our 

tember,  ''a  long  inquiry  into  the  vU-  justice,  was  more  calculated  to  make 

lage  government  of  this  country ;  and  our  territories  in  India  flourish  than 

find  precisely  the  same  establishment*  an^  plan  our  wisdom  will  ever  suggest, 

as   is   mentioned   by  Wilks  in  his  It  is  a  ^at  secret  to  dlow  men  to  be 

Somihemlndia.  ......  Thes^tem  happy  m  their  own  way;  and  what  we 

is  not  destroyed.     It  has  contmued  tenn  blessings  become  punishments 

whole  and  well  understood  throu^  when  they  are  inflicted." 
all  the  revolutions  which  have  afflicted 
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liyer,  bat  expect  to  pass  it  to-morrow  morning.  You  will  jadge 
of  mj  vezation,  when  you  read  the  enclosed  and  see  how  we  are 
expediting  our  troops  to  the  Nerbuddah,  that  there  may  be  no 
possibility  of  our  enemy  being  too  early  for  us.  I  don't  know 
exactly  in  what  direction  I  shall  move  from  Nagpoor.  It  will  be 
determined  by  circumstances;  but  I  ahall  be  on  the  river  with  the 
first  of  our  troops,  and  ready  to  carry  into  effect  any  instructiona  I 

may  receive. I  trust  they  will  be  early  and  particular. 

I  condnde  that  we  shall  be  told  to  be  as  orderly  as  possible — ^to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants,  but  to  suffer  no  insult  to  pass  un* 
punished.  I  atate  this,  because  it  is  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
act,  and  direct  those  under  me  to  act,  in  the  absence  of  instructions. 
In  loose  Governments,  like  those  of  the  Mahrattas,  there  is  no 
other  mode  of  proceeding.  I  have  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(who  conciliated  as  much  as  any  man)  more  than  once  order  a 
storming  party  to  parade  for  the  attack  of  a  fortified  village  of  our 
good  ally  the  Peishwah,  and  it  has  been  on  its  march  to  the  attack, 

before  the  gates  were  opened  or  supplies  granted. I  am 

more  vexed  than  I  can  express  at  the  delay  I  have  encountered; 
but  I  am  now  proceeding  with  one  tent,  and  will  be  stopped  by 
nothing  that  an  elephant  can  pass.^ 

He  liad  made  up  his  mind  to  cross,  and  he  carried  out 
his  resolution.  After  exploring  the  stream  for  some  dis- 
tance, he  found  a  place  where  it  seemed  possible  for  an 
elephant  to  pass.  "  For  seven  or  eight  hours,'*  he  wrote, 
^  three  of  these  animals  kept  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  stream,  loaded  with  baggage,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Besides  what  were  on  their  backs, 
half  a  dozen  held  on  by  ropes  from  them,  and  other 
ropes  fifcstened  to  these  animal-bridges  hauled  over  horses 
and  camels.  The  whole  was  a  scene  for  the  pencil  of 
Hogarth."  It  was  something  better  too — it  was  a  great 
obstacle  bravely  overcome.  Malcolm  was  all  eagerness 
now  to  push  on ;  so,  taking  with  him  only  his  aide-de- 
camp Low,  and  Williams  the  amateur,  with  one  small 
tent  for  the  accommodation  of  the  three,  he  left  his  camp 

voir.  n.  N 
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behind  him,  and  rode  on  as  rapidly  as  the  state  of  the 
roads  would  allow  him  to  advance.  He  was  "nobly- 
mounted,  on  a  grey  Persian  horse  called  Sultan,  of  great 
beauty,  strength^  and  spirit."  On  those  wearisome 
marches,  he  said,  he  could  not  bear  to  find  himself  oa 
the  back  of  any  other  horse^  though  he  had  several  noble 
animals  with  him; 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Malcolm  and  his  compa- 
nions entered  the  province  of  Berar,*  and  on  the  24th  he 
arrived  at  Nagpoor.  "  After  the  wettest  and  one  of  the 
most  fatiguing  joiuneys,"  he  wrote,  "  which  I  have  yet 
had — during  which  I  was  forty  hours  in  going  ninety 
miles,  on  horseback^  in  a  palanquin^  and  on  an  elephant 
— I  reached  (on  the  23rd)  the  tents  of  my  old  friend 
Jenkins,  the  Resident  of  Nagpoor,  who  had  come  out 
twelve  miles  to  meet  me.  Next  morning  we  moved  to- 
wards the  city.  The  Rajah,  Appa-Sahib  (a  young  man 
of  twentyf ),  came  out  to  welcome  me.  We  alighted  at 
one  of  his  gardens,  where  he  gave  us  a  very  excellent 
dinner,  and  made  me  the  usual  presents." 

At  Nagpoor,  Malcolm  spent  eight  or  nine  days — days 
of  incessant  and  laborious  activity.  His  work  differed 
little  from  that  which  had  occupied  him  at  Hyderabad. 
He  had  to  make,  or  rather  to  complete,  the  arrangements 
which  were  being  made  for  the  supply  of  the  army  with 
money  and  provisions.  lii  the  performance  of  this  duty 
he  encountered  no  small  amount  of  intrigue  and  cupidity. 
There  were  some  eager,.  fi:om  political  motives,  to  thwart 

* 'Coneeming  the  stacte  of  this  coon-  -I*  In  another  letter,  Malcolnr  d&> 

t]^  Malcolm  tells  the  following  aiiec-  soabes  Appa&hib  as  "  a  good4ookmg 

dote :  **  I  asked  a  Jemadar  of  Horse,  young  man  of  abont  twentj-two  jeais 

vh6  is  a  native  of  the  proYinoe,  in  what  of  age<^ef  pleasant  oovntenaiiee  and 

sti^  it  was.    '  Mnca  impoverished,*  manners — yerj  inqniaitiTe  and  intelli- 

was  the  reply.    '  'Rne/  said  an  old  gent.    He  is,  however,  yonng  and  in- 

M^sore   hoiaeman,  who  was   riding  cspakooed^  and-from  deairing  to  zvb 

near ;   '  it  is  impoverished.    But  the  himself  he  becomes  a  shnttleoock  of 

poverty  of  Berar  resembles  the  wealth  different  parties."  ' 
of  other  countries,' " 
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our  endeavours ;  and  others  who  held  back  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  higher  piioes.  But  Malcolm  had  long  expe- 
laxsxcB  in  the  art  of  collecting  supplies  for  an  army ;  he 
knew  how  to  tieat  with  the  dealers ;  and  he  was  not  one, 
in  sBeh  a  conjuncture,  to  allow  any  condderadons  of  eco- 
nomy to  obstruct  the  oompletion  of  arrangements  of  vital 
lEnporfcaxice  to  the  State;  In  Mr.  Jenkins  he  found  an 
old  friend  and  an  able  associata  And  the  Rajah* — 
nephew  of  that  Bagojee  Bhoonsla  whom  Wellesley  had 
beaten  at  Assye — professed  friendship  and  promised 
assistance.  Every  one,  indeed,  seemed  rejoiced  to  see 
him;  and  the  kind  attentions  of  his  friends  did.much  to. 
lighten  his  toil. 

On  the  4th  c^  October,  Malcolm  prepared  to  depart 
from  Nagpoor.  He  had  completed  his  corcuit  of  the 
three  great  Courts  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peishwah,  and  the 
Bhoonsla ;  and  was  eager  now  to  join  the  aomy  which 
was  assembling  on.  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  Though 
the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  country  was  still  flooded; 
rapid  progress  was  impossible — ^progress  of  any  kind  diffi- 
cult  and  laborious.  But  he  pudied  on — ^never  in  better 
health,  never  more  capable  of  exertion— his  heart  now 


*  Tbe  folio^nng  acooimt,  in  one  of  onr  men.    We  admitted  female  sue- 

Maloolm's  letters,  of  a  conrersatioii  cession' to  the  thione.  It  was  probable 

with  Appa-Sahib,  is  amiising  and  oha-  that  ere  long  a  female  would  wear  the 

'lacteristeo  :  "  The  Bfijah  was  nnoom-  British  crown — as  se^erai  had  done 

Bumly  kind  to  me,  and  at  the  last  before/    '  Strange  \'    (With  smiles.) 

▼isit,  though  his  wife  was  very  ill,  'Why  was  not  my  wife  with  me?* 

and  heieuly  looked  earn^  I  sneeeeded  '  It  wa»  fortunate,  at  present,  she  was 

in  making  nim  kngh  alond in pnblio  not.'    'HowF'    'Her  absence  mad» 


m  wMuriTig  iam  langn  aiond  m  pnblio 
dnrbar.  fie  inqnirea  about  mr  family. 
'  A  wife  and  five  children.'    '^Sons  or 


me  more  aUe  to  execute  the  orders  of ' 
my  own  State  and  of  the  Bajah.  £V>r 
daughters  P  '  One  son  and  four  instance,  I  meant  to  march  to  Aomeer 
dan^ters.*  'How  old  is  the  sonP*  on  the  following  dy—fifty^ miles, 
'  Eight  Years  of  age — a  fine  boy^-very  and  horrid  roads.  If  I  had  a  wife,  she 
wicked.'  (A  laugh.)  '  Why  were  not  would  take  five  days  for  such  a  jour- 
my  feumly  with  meP  'The  children  w^J  A  lond  laoj^  and  the  Maha- 
weie  edocating.'  '  What !  daughters  1'  rajah  concluded  by  saying, '  Malcolm- 
'Yes— our  lames  were  educated,  and  Sahib  makes  fun  of  everything!* " 
became  as  dever,  often  deverer,  than 

n2 
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stirred  by  great  thoughts  of  martial  triumphs,  and  now 
by  tender  recollections  of  the  beloved  circle  at  home. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  a  packet  of  letters  fix)m  England 
reached  him  on  the  march,  and  filled  him  with  delight. 
"  A  week's  sunshine,"  he  said,  "  after  our  terrible  rains, 
has  not  so  elevated  my  spirits  as  this  delightful  despatch ; 
and  I  turn  from  official  letters  to  Grovemor-Greneral, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Residents,  and  Brigadiers-General, 
to  the  more  important  subject,  as  far  as  my  happiness 
is  concerned,  of  Manchester-street  and  Frant."  There 
is  only  one  drawback  to  the  happiness  which  such 
letters  impart — the  thought  of  all  that  may  have  hap- 
pened since  they  were  written ;  written  in  May,  read  in 
October.  But  this  is  often  forgotten  in  the  tumult  of 
delight.  The  sight  of  the  beloved  handwriting,  as  it 
annihilates  space,  makes  us  also  oblivious  of  time,  and  we 
see,  without  a  doubt  or  misgiving,  the  treasures,  which 
we  bring  firom  a  distant  country  to  light  up  the  solitary 
bungalow  or  the  lonely  tent,  in  «dl  the  vivid  colors  of  pre- 
sent reality. 

"  I  push  on  with  a  small  party,"  he  wrote  on  the  15th 
of  October,  "  to  Hussingabad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  Bengal  force  is 
assembled.  All  the  preparations  and  operations  of  the 
advanced  corps  are  committed  to  me,  which,  with  the 
poUtical  arrangements,  give  me  enough  to  do ;  but  I  never  - 
was  in  better  health,  or  capable  of  more  work."  On  the 
19th,  after  a  march  of  "nearly  sixty  mUes  through  a 
dreary  forest,  without  a  human  habitation  except  one 
collection  of  twenty  or  thirty  huts,"  he  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda;  and  on  the  following  day 
entered  the  cantonment  of  Hussingabad,  which  lay  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  From  that  place  he  wrote  to  his 
vrife,  under  great  depression  of  spirits.     Death  had  been 
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busy  among  his  fiiends.  ^^  I  have  no  heart  to  write  to 
jou  a  long  letter/'  he  said.  '^  I  heard,  five  days  ago,  of 
your  old  friend  Thompson's  death.  Two  days  ago,  I  was 
shocked  by  that  of  my  old  and  esteemed  friend  Colonel 
Walker,  who  was  my  second  in  conmiand;  and  this 
morning  I  heard  of  the  death  of  my  old  and  faithful 
Brahmin,  Kishem  Ram,  whom  you  will  well  recollect  at 
Mysore.  This  admirable  man  had  an  estate  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  was  granted  as  the  re- 
ward of  public  service.  I  wished  him  to  send  a  younger 
brother;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  *  I  will  march,  if 
I  die,  with  my  old  master,'  was  his  reply.  And  now  he 
has  fallen,  the  victim  of  his  attachment." 

At  Hussingabad,  where  Greneral  Adams's  division  was 
assembled,  Malcolm  was  received  with  distinguished 
kindness  by  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army.  His  heart 
was  still  heavy  with  the  thought  of  the  sickness  around 
him,  which  had  smitten  so  many  of  his  friends;  and  he 
wrote  that  he  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  healthy  man 
in  camp.  But  stirring  thoughts  of  the  great  work  before 
him  soon  raised  his  energies  to  their  accustomed  pitch. 
The  rains  were  over.  The  fighting  season  had  com- 
menced. There  were  again  the  dear  skies,  the  crisp 
fresh  air  of  the  early  winter.  The  troops  were  marching 
to,  or  had  already  reached,  their  appointed  rendezvous. 
The  Findarree  leaders  had  been  bracing  themselves  up 
for  the  encounter;  and  Malcolm  was  eager  to  find  himself 
before  them.  "I  would  glory  more,"  he  wrote,  *'in 
being  the  means  of  contributing  to  the  annihilation  of 
this  system  of  murder  and  plunder,  than  in  all  the  great 
victories  that  were  ever  achieved." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  Malcolm  resumed  his  march. 
His  own  division — ^the  third — of  the  army  of  the  Deccan 
had  been  assembling  at  Hurda.    Colonel  Walker,  whose 
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death  had  so  touched  the  heart  of  his  chief,  had  been 
instructed,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  to  move 
upon  that  place ;  and  MBlcobn  now  proceeded  thither  to 
assume  command  of  his  troops,  and  also  of  the  fiist 
division  of  the  army,  pending  the  azriyal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  who  now,  with  recruited  health,  was  on  his  way 
to  join  the  army. 

But  intent  as  Malcohn  was  on  the  fiiture,  he  had  some 
tender  recollections  to  bestow  upon  the  past.  The  &st 
day's  march  brought  him  to  the  grave  of  an  old  fiisnd. 
The  incident  cannot  be  related  in  more  touching  lan- 
guage than  Ids  own : 

'^  My  first  march  was  to  Doloreah,  where  I  arrived  late  at  night; 
but  went  immediately  to  pay  an  almost  devotional  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  my  fonner  friend,  poor  Webbe,  of  whom  you  often  heard 
me  speak,  and  who,  persecuted  by  the  wicked,  whom  his  virtue 
had  attacked,  and  by  the  ignorant  whom  his  knowledge  had  con- 
founded, was  driven  to  a  life  foreign  to  his  habits,  and  unsuited  to 
his  constitution.  He  followed  the  Court  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndiah, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  BeeideDt,  to  relieve  me,  in  1804,  and 
died  at  Doloreah.  A  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  ibe 
late  Sir  Barry  Close,  and  a  Fakir,  or  Mahomedan  priest,  was  left 
a  small  salary  to  guard  it.  The  employment  has  proved  profit- 
able, and  the  same  man  still  continues  in  office.  The  allowance 
and  the  donations  of  travellers  have  enabled  him  to  ma£e  a  garden 
around  it,  and  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  at  the  tomb.  I  gave  Mm 
money  to  build  a  small  house,  and  sink  a  well.  I  cannot  ezpiess 
the  feeUngs  with  which  I  contemplated  this  spot.  The  remains  not 
merely  of  one  of  my  dearest  frieiids,  but  of  die  most  virtuouft  and 
the  ablest  man  I  had  ever  known,  ^ere  interred  amid  a  wild  waste 
from  which  human  beings  had  been  driven  by  the  leopard  and  the 
tiger,  and  their  precursor  and  ftUy  the  merciless  Pindarree,  who 
had  for  many  years  chosen  as  his  den  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Nerbudda.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  Webbe*  would 
approve  the  spot.  The  speck  of  cultivation  that  is  near  Us 
tomb  has  begun,  since  his  oountrymen  came  last  year  to  this 
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quarter,  to  flfxrad.  A  few  inhabitanta  have  xetumed  to  the  iiei^k* 
boming  yDlage,  and  Iiia  monument  ia  a  shrine  which  no  one  can 
pass  without  hearing  the  story  of  his  life;  and  that  is  one  which 
cannot  be  heard  without  stimulating  the  coldest  to  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  humsnity  and  his  coxmtry." 

On  the  29th  of  October— iiaidag  been  met  on  the  ^e* 
ceding  day  by  hia  fii^id  Captain  James  Grant,  at  the  head 
of  4000  Mysore  horse  belonging  to  Malcolm's  division 
— ^the  Genend  arrived  at  Huida,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  tzoops.  He  jflung  himself  at  once  into  his  work — 
visited  all  the  poets  in  the  vidnity — ^improved  the  com- 
munications with  the  different  fordable  parts  of  the  river — 
and  pat  everything  in  readiness  for  a  forward  movement 
at  a  moment's  notice.  '^  I  do  not  contemplate,"  he  said, 
'^that  the  Pindarrees  will  redist  us.  Scindiah  has,  I  may 
say,  sabmitted;  and  ruin  must  attend  any  tangible  power 
that  opposes  us;  but  still  we  shall  have  nmch  work, 
and  I  am  to  have  (for  which  I  thank  God)  more  than  a 

common  share I  am  delighted  with  the  work 

I  have,  the  object  of  which  is,  beyond  all  wars,  to  give 
peace  and  prosperity  to  a  miserable  people  and  a  wasted 
oomitiy.''  One  of  his  first  acts,  on  assiuning  the  comnuind 
of  the  troops,  was  to  issue  an  order  calling  upon  them  to 
abstain  from  plundering  or  moisting  the  people,  .and 
fix>m  inflicting  any  injury  upon  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country  through  which  they  mi^t  pass.  The 
protection  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  was  ever,  indeed, 
his  first  care. 

By  the  officers  of  the  Madras  army  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Public  dinners  were  given  in  his 
honor.  But,  amidst  all  the  festivity,  he  sate  sorrowful 
and  afflicted;  for  Death  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  busy 
among  his. J&iends.  ^^  Amidst  all  the  gratififiation,''  he 
wTOfee  to  his  wife,  **whidithis  kindness  aflS^rds,  my  heart 
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is  broken.  I  wrote  you  in  my  last  of  poor  Eishem  Barn's 
death.  Many  have  followed.  But,  to  complete  my  dis- 
tress, I  learnt  yesterday  from  Hussingabad  that  poor 
George  Wareham,*  of  whom  I  have  so  often  written 
you,  must  die.  Never  did  a  boy  unite  such  warm  af- 
fections, such  noble  principles,  and  such  extraordinary 
talent.  I  weep  over  his  fate  as  I  would  over  that  of  a 
son." 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  joined 
the  army,  and  on  the  15th,  at  the  head  of  a  light  field 
force,  Sir  John  Malcolm  crossed  the  Nerbudda  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Pindarrees.  "  You  would  be  delighted  with 
my  camp,''  he  wrote.  "  There  never  was  a  set  of  finer 
fellows,  and  they  are  in  trim  for  anything.  Many  old 
friends  are  with  me — James  Grant,  Colonel  Eusselljf 
Josiah  Stewart,  Briggs,  Williams,  Cadell,J  &c. — ^but  we 
are  all  alarmed  lest  we  should  have  an  intangible 
enemy."  After  crossing  the  river,  Malcolm  made  a  rapid 
march  to  Talyn,  hoping  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the 
notorious  freebooter  Cheetoo,  who  fled  at  his  approach. 
But  James  Grant  was  sent  after  him  with  twelve  hundred 
Mysore  horse,  with  which  he  surrounded  the  place,  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  garrison  and  Cheetoo's  adopted 
son.  On  the  30th,  Malcolm  wrote  from  Talyn  to  his 
wife,  saying,  "  I  march  to-morrow,  eighteen  miles,  to  a 
place  called  Sarraignpore,  from  which  I  commence,  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  a  pursuit  that  you  and  your  children 

*  See  ante,  for  notice  of  this  boy,  upon  the  General,  on  his  first  joining 

p.  160.  the  force,  for  instructions,  Malcolm 

t  Now  General  Sir  James  Russell,  said  to  him :  '*  You  have  been  in  the 

K.CJB.  Adjutant-General's  office  at  Madias. 

X  Now  Colonel  Cadell— one  of  the  ana  know  more  about  routine  than  I 

most  respected  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  do.    The  only  advice  I  have  to  give 

He  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  tou  is  to  keep  every  one  in  eood 

Malcolm's  division.    When  he  waited  humor,  and  we  are  sore  to  do  weU." 
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must  pray  may  be  successful/'  Time  and  space  aimihilated 
again.  ^'I  have  only  a  small  force,"  he  added;  "but 
they  have  one  heart,  and  are  ready  to  do  anything  that 
men  can  do,  and  will  neither  shrink  from  &tigue  nor 
from  danger."  The  next  family  letter  which  I  can  find 
is  dated  the  24th  of  December.  The  interval  was  a 
most  momentous  one.  I  must  devote  to  it  a  separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

MEHIDPOOR. 

[1817.] 

OBJECTS  OP  THE  WAS— EXTENT  OF  OTTB  OPEBATIONS—TJKEASIKESS  AT  THE  KAX.- 
BATTA  OOTTETS— CONDUCT  OP  THE  PEISHWAH  AND  THE  BHOONSLA— PROCEED- 
INGS IN  HOLKAB*S  CAMP — ADVANCE  OP  SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM'S  DIYISION — 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  HOLKAB^S  WAEEEUS—- THE  BATTLE  OP  MEHIDPOOB—' 
DEPEAT  AND  PTTBSTHT  OP  HOLKAB. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  war  of  1817  was  undertaken 
primarily  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindarrees.  But  it 
was  seen,  from  the  first,  that  it  was  likely  to  swell  into 
a  war  against  the  substantia  states  of  India,  They 
affected  to  co-operate  with  us;  but  it  was  doubted 
whether  they  did  not  in  reality  sympathise  with  our 
enemies ;  and  whether,  if  fit  occasion  presented  itself 
the  Mahratta  confederacy  would  not  support  the  banditti 
whom  we  called  upon  them  to  suppress. 

The  temper  of  the  Courts  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar  had 
long  been  suspected ;  but  some  faith  had  been,  reposed 
in  the  assurances  of  the  Peishwah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 
If  in  the  summer,  when  Malcolm  visited  these  princes, 
they  had  determined  on  assuming  a  hostile  attitude,  they 
cautiously  veiled  their  designs.  But  as  the  year  advanced, 
it  became  more  and  more  palpable  to  those  who  watched 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disaffection  at  the  Mahratta 
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Dorbaxs,  tiiat  our  suspected  allies  were  fast  growing  into 
open  enemies. 

Oar  wSitsry  prepaiations  were  on  so  grand  a  scale 
that  these  threatening  appecanoes  at  the  Native  Courts 
were  regarded  fearlessly  l^aU — ^hopefully  by  many.  The 
magnificent  army,  or,  rather,  the  two  magnificent  armies 
winch  liad  taken  the  fidkl,  were  equal  to  any  human 
emergency  that  couM  arise.  They  covered  so  immense 
an  area,  and  their  several  components  were  so  judiciousty 
disposed — our  combinations  had  been  altogether  made 
with  so  much  ^U  and  so  much  forethought^  that  it  lay 
in  our  power  to  crush  any  native  state  that  might  break 
out  into  li08tility ;  and  many  believed  that,  as  the  settle- 
ment of  Upper  and  Central  India  would  be  accelerated  fay 
such  an. assertion  of  our  power,  the  sooner  these  still  tur- 
bulent Mahiattas  brought  down  destruction  upon  them- 
selves, the  better  £ot  the  stability  of  our  rule,  and  the 
general  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Let  the  reader  place  before  him  any  map  of  India,  and 
cxmtempiate  the  expanse  of  country  lying  between  the 
Kistnah  and  the  Ganges  rivers.  Let  hxm  glance  firom 
Foonah  in  the  south-west  to  Cawnpore  in  the  north-east ; 
mark  the  positions  of  the  principal  Native  Courts,  and 
think  of  the  magnificent  armies — the  very  flower  of  the 
three  Presidencies — ^which  were  spreading  themsdves 
over  that  spacious  territory,  closing  in  upon  Hindostan 
and  die  Deccan,  and  ocmipassing  alike  the  Pindarree 
hordes  a&d  the  substantive  states  in  their  toils.  The 
sportsmen  of  the  day,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  a  grand 
baitue  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India;  and  we  cannot 
be  surpdsed  if  those  princes  and  chiefs  looked  upon  the 
matber^aomewhat  in  tihe  same  light,  and  thought  that  the 
Feringfaees,  after  :a  l(n^  season  of  restjivere  now  again 
faradng  tiiemselves  up  for  vigorous  action,  and  were 
putting  fixFth  an  A&x  innnense  military  resources  in  cme 
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comprehensive  eflfort  to  sweep  the  native  prindpalities 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Mahratta  was  roused.  He  had  been  uneasy.  He 
was  now  alarmed.  The  whole  history  of  our  connexion 
with  India  shows  that  for  a  native  prince  to  apprehend 
danger  is  to  precipitate  it  by  his  own  conduct.  He  is 
more  often  ruined  by  his  fears  than  by  anything  else. 
He  does  not  know  the  virtue  of  quiescence.  In  his  sus- 
picion he  becomes  restless;  in  his  restlessness  defiant. 
He  plunges  into  intrigue,  collects  his  army,  and,  thinking 
only  in  the  first  instance  of  self-protection,  is  soon  hurried 
into  the  offensive  by  some  evil  counsel  or  some  dangerous 
mischance.  He  commits  himself  to  hostility  before  he  is 
aware  of  it ;  and  when  all  is  over — ^when,  prostrate  and 
helpless  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  he  declares  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  provoke  the  war  which  has  de- 
stroyed him,  there  is  often  more  truth  in  the  words  than 
we  are  wont  to  admit.  It  is  said,  in  such  cases,  that  our 
diplomatists  are  duped  and  overreached,  because  they 
have  not  perceived  hostile  designs  before  they  were 
formed,  and  known  more  about  the  future  movements  of 
our  enemies  than  was  known,  at  the  time,  to  themselves. 
It  is  not  a  want  of  good  faith,  so  much  as  a  want  of  con- 
sistent counsel  and  steadfast  action,  that  has  brought  so 
many  of  the  princes  of  India  to  the  dust. 

So  it  was,  it  appears  to  me,  with  the  Peishwah  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar.  They  were  alarmed  by  the  gathering 
and  the  advance  of  our  armies.  They  did  not  believe 
that  these  immense  military  preparations  had  been  made 
simply  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindarrees.  They 
thought  that  whatever  the  primary  and  ostensible  object 
of  the  campaign  might  be — ^a  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Governor-General  himself  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the 
Grand  Army — ^it  would  eventually  be  directed  against 
the  substantive  Mahratta  states.    And  this  was  no  base- 
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less  suspicion.  The  probability  of  anotber  Mahratta  war, 
as  the  sequel  of  the  Pindarree  campaign,  was  the  subject  of 
daborate  State  papers  and  the  small  gossip  of  our  camps. 
Statesmen  solemnly  discussed  it  at  the  council-board,  and 
soldiers  joyously  predicted  it  at  the  mess-table.  Had  the 
whole  scope  of  our  policy  been  fully  understood  at  the 
Mahratta  Courts — had  they  known  that  we  were  really 
acting  in  good  faith  towards  them,  and  that  our  steady 
firiendship  could  be  secured  by  honestly  co-operating 
with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindarree  hordes, 
whilst  no  real  danger  threatened  their  independence  but 
that  which  they  might  bring  upon  themselves  by  their 
own  rashness — ^they  would  not  have  suffered  their  fears 
to  hurry  them  into  aggression.  But  they  only  knew  that 
we  were  putting  our  armies  in  motion  from  all  points, 
and  that  in  every  cantonment  of  India  the  talk  was  about 
the  probability  of  another  war  with  the  Mahrattas. 

It  would  have  been  wonderful  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  had  not  been  another  war ;  if,  considering 
the  character  of  these  princes,  the  evil  councillors  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  their  limited  under- 
standing of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, they  had  not  regarded  the  movements  of  our 
armies  with  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  concerted  the 
means  of  resisting  our  probable  aggressions.  They  had 
at  least  as  good  a  right  to  prepare  for  contingencies  as 
we  had.  If,  when  the  British  Government  first  took  up 
arms,  and  calculated  the  scale  on  which  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  conduct  its  military  operations,  the  contin- 
gency of  a  Mahratta  war  was  duly  provided  for,  and  that 
provision  is  to  be  considered  demonstrative  only  of  wis- 
dom and  forethought,  we  must  surely  be  blinded  by  our 
national  self-love,  if  we  would  denounce  as  treachery,  or 
as  folly,  a  like  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas, 
who  were  in  much  greater  danger  than  ourselves.    We 
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surely  cannot  expect  all  the  world  to  dismount  their  guns 
whilst  our  own  are  loaded  and  primed,  and  the  portfire  is 
burning  in  our  hands.: 

In  this  conjuncture,  when  it  seemed  thaife  the  Mahratta 
empire  was  threatened  by  the  armies  of  the  encroaching 
Feringhee,  it  was  natural  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  princes 
and  chie&  should  be  turned  towards  the  Peishwafa^  as 
the  head  of  their  tribe.  In  acoordance  with  the  common 
fashion  of  Eastern  Courts,  he  was  a  weak  prince  mider 
the  influence  of  wicked  favorites.  He  was  easily  led 
astray ;  easily  persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty  and  hia  in- 
terest to  prepare  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  English. 
When,  in  August,  Malcolm  was  importuned,  to  visit  him, 
he  had  appeared  to  be  really  sincere  in.  the  eicpression  of 
his  desire  to  stand  fast  by  the  British  alliance ;  but  he 
had  then  been  much  exasperated  by  recent  transactions 
— an  unwelcome  treaty  had  been  forced  upon  him— and 
it  was  not  difficult,  in  this  frame  of  mind^  to  persuade 
him  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mahrattas  was  threatened; 
and  that  his  true  interest  lay  in  hostility  to  the  British 
Government  So  the  troops  which  he  had  collected 
avowedly  with  the  intention  of  aiding  our  operatbns, 
were  now  held  together  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
them. 

Such  a  gathering  of  troops  at  Poonah  could  have  bat 
one  result.  A  large  body  of  ill-disciplined  Mahratta 
soldiers  were  little  likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to  re- 
main quiescent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It 
was  necessary  that  they  should  commit  excesses  of  s<Hne 
kind ;  and  the  temper  which  they  manifissted  in  the 
autumn  of  1817  rendered  certain  the  direction  in  which 
those  excesses  would  be  committed.  Their  minds  had 
been  inflamed  by  false  representations  c^the  hostile  de- 
signs of  the  British.  They  believed  that  their  very  ex- 
istence, as  a  military  body,  was  threatenedy  and  that  tbtfc 
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would  s€Km  be  nothing  but  "Company's  Service,"  fipom 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 

Against  this  concentration  of  troopB  at  Poonah,  the 
Bead^it,  Mr.  El^dunstone,  remonstrated  in  vain.  It  was 
obvioifiSF  that  a  coQisaos  was  approadbing.  The  Mah* 
ratta  soldierjr'had  encamped  all  roond  the  cantonm^it 
in  whieh  the  British  brigade  was  posted.  The  position 
was  a  dangerous  cme ;  and  the  Resident  moved  the  British 
force  to  the  neighbonring  village  of  Eirkee.  TheBesi- 
dency  th^  la^  between  our  troops  and  the  Mahiatta 
camp.  On  the  Ist  of  November  this  movement  was  ac- 
oompCshed.  All  hope  of  preventing  a  mptme  with  the 
Peashwah  had  thei  depart^.  Bbdjee  Bao,  lepodiating 
the  wise  andmoderate  counsel  of  Moroo  Dik^ut,  his  chief 
minister,'  who  was  reall j  friendly  to  the  British,  had  suf- 
fered hdmsetf  to  be  led  astray  by  one  of  oar  bitterest 
enemies;  TMs  man,  Grokia  by  name,  a  chief  of  an  evil 
disposition,  overflowing  with  bitterness  against  the  Fe- 
linghees,  had  become  paramount  in  the  coundls  of  the 
Peishwah.  Unfortunately;  he  was  on  the  popular  side. 
He  persuaded  the  Feishwah  that  it  was  the  wish,  as  it 
was  the  interest,  of  the  Mahrattas  to  resist  the  European 
power  to  the  utmost;  and  he  induced  him  to  suffer  inso* 
lent  demands  to  be  made  in  his  name— demands  which 
could  only  result  in  a  prompt*  re^isal,  and  a  subsequent 
rapture.  An  answer  worthy  of  Elphinstone  and  of  the 
nation  he  represented  was  returned ;  and  the  Peishwah's 
troops  th^i  attacked  the  Residency.  The  battle  of  Kirkee 
was  fought.  The  Mahrattas  were  beaten.  And  before 
the  Peishwah's  troops  could  recover  from  the  effects  of 
this  dnaster;  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  Elphinstone  and  the  Brigade.  The  Mahratta  camp 
was  attacked;  the  enemy  were  dispersed ;  Poonah  was 
occupied  by  BsiiiaK  tfoops ;  aad  the  Peiahwiih  was  a 
fugitive. 


^  I 
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Whilst  the  months  of  October  and  November  saw 
these  events  passing  at  Poonah,  others  of  kindred  im- 
port were  developing  themselves  at  Nagpoor.  Appa- 
Sahib  had,  since  his  interview  with  Malcolm,  watched 
with  eager  interest  the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  Peishwah's 
capital ;  and  whilst  he  had  professed  to  deplore  the  dupli- 
city of  Badjee  Rao,  he  had  been  secretly  intriguing  with 
him,  and  preparing  to  make  common  cause  with  the  head 
of  the  family  of  Mahratta  princes.  Like  Badjee  Bao,  he 
was  mistrustM  of  the  designs  of  the  British,  fearful  of  his 
own  safety,  and  stimulated  by  evil  counsellors.  He  had 
no  settled  purpose.  At  one  time  inclined  to  be  firm  to 
the  English  alliance,  at  another  disposed  to  break  out 
into  open  enmity,  he  halted  between  two  opinions,  and 
at  last  turned  to  the  worse.  Before  the  end  of  November, 
the  Bhoonsla,  like  the  Peishwah,  was  our  declared  enemy ; 
and,  like  him,  after  an  attack  on  the  British  Residency, 
beaten  and  a  fugitive.  Both  relied  on  their  numbers — 
both  believed  they  could  overwhelm  the  handfuls  of 
British  soldiers  posted  at  thdr  capitals — ^and  both  were 
beyond  measure  astonished  and  dismayed  when  they 
found  their  best  troops  scattered  and  their  countries  at 
our  mercy. 

These  events,  which  had  been  developed  at  Poonah 
and  Nagpoor  whilst  Malcolm  was  operating  against  the 
Pindarrees  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  were  soon 
followed  by  others,  with  the  results  of  which  he 
was  more  personally  concerned.*  When  the  British 
army  first  took  the  field,  our  statesmen  had  been  more 
doubtful  of  the  temper  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar  than  of 
the  course  that  would  be  pursued  by  the  princes  of 

*  It  has  been  necessary  to  write  stand  their  position  at  a  later  period, 

this  mucli  of  the  proceedings  of  Badjee  when  they  became  associated  with  the 

Bao  and  Appa-Sahib  in  tne  autumn  incidents  of  Malcoki's  life,  as  related 

of  1817,  that  the  reader  may  under-  in  the  two  following  chapters. 
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Poonah  and  Nagpoor.  Dowlut  Rao^  witli  whom  Mal« 
colm  had  frolicked  some  fifteen  years  before,  was  still  the 
head  of  the  Sdndiah  family.  Alarmed,  and  not  without 
sabetantial  reason,  by  the  vast  military  preparations  of 
the  British  Grovernment,  he  had  been  thrown,  like  the 
other  chiefe,  into  a  state  of  dangerous  incertitude;  and, 
without  resolving  to  join  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  he 
had  contemplated  and  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event,  and  had  intrigued  not  only  with  the  Peishwah, 
but  also  with  the  Court  of  Catamandoo.  Instead  of 
putting  forth  his  strength  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Pindaxrees,  he  had  harbored  them  and  received  a  share 
of  thm  spoils.  But  the  advance  of  the  Grand  Army  upon 
Gwalior  seemed  to  render  it  so  certain  that  nothing  but 
rain  could  result  from  a  hostile  demonstration,  that 
Scindiah's  Durbar  reluctantly  accepted  the  conditions 
o&red  by  the  British  Government,  and  on  the  6th  of 
November  a  treaty  was  signed,*  by  which  Dowlut  Rao 
undertook,  among  other  engagements,  to  place  his  troops 
at  om  disposal,  with  a  British  officer  at  the  head  of  each 
division;  and,  as  some  security  for  his  good  faith,  to 
make  over  to  us  temporary  possession  of  the  forts  of 
Hindiah  and  Asseerghur.  The  former  was  given  up  at 
once ;  but  the  transfer  of  the  latter  was  delayed,  owing  to 
the  allied  contumacy  of  the  commandant,  and  remained 

*  After  the  Sifp^ng  of  the  treaty,  nation  of  those  bratal  freebooters.    In 

Lord  Hastings  issued  the  foUowing  consequence,  the  troops  and  country 

onier  to  his  troops.    It  proves  how  of  his  Highness  are  to  be  regarded  as 

Ifttle  lie  desired  to  conceal  the  fact  those  of  an  ally.    Tke  generwa  eon 


that  the  army  were  longing  for  a  war  Jidence  and  animated  zeal  of  the  army 

with  the  Mahratta  States :— ''The  Go-  moji  experience  a  tkade  of  disappoint" 

Tcmor-General  has  great  pleasure  in  ment  in  the  diminished proepeet  of  eerioue 

[totheannythat  the  Maha-  ^ar^uMi ;  but  the  Governor-General  is 


^  -^ ,  Dowlut  Bao  Scindiah,  has  signed  convinced  that  the  reflection  of  everv 

a  treaty,  by  which  his  Highness  engages  officer  and  soldier  in  the  army  wiu 

to  afford  eveiy  facilitation  to  the  British  satisfy  him  that  the  carrying  every 

troops  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pindar-  point  by  equity  and  moderation  is  the 

rees  through  his  dominions,  and  to  co-  proudest  triumph  for  the  Britbh  cha- 

operate  actively  toirards  the  extemd-  racter." 

VOL.  n.  o 
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a  convenieBt  refuge  for  our  anemiefi,  until  tlie  captuie  of 
the  place  by  our  troops,  some  fiightftm  mtrnths  ^tet- 
wards,  brought  the  second  Mahratta  war  to  a  dose. 

But  it  is  more  immediately  to  the  Coort  and  Camp  of 
Holkar  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  call  the  attentioii  of 
the  reader.  Jeswunt  ^o  Holkar,  who  had  been  so  ccm* 
spicuous  an  actor  in  the  first  Mahratta  war,  had  disap- 
peared firom  the  scene.  Strong  diink  had  carried  him  to 
his  grave.  In  his  place  sate  his  son,  Mulhar  Bao  Holkar, 
at  this  time  (1817)  a  boy,  who  had  numbered  some 
eleven  years.  The  Eegency  was  vested  in  a  woman 
named  Toolsee  Bhaee,  who  had  been  the  favorite,  thoii^ 
not  the  very  legitimate,  wife  of  Jeswunt  Eao,  and  who 
assumed  the  management  of  affiurs  when  the  oonliimed 
intemperance  of  the  Maharajah  had  brought  him  to  a 
condition  of  idiocy  so  complete  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  administration  from  his  hands.  She  was 
young  and  beautifiil,  with  more  than  common  ability  for 
public  affairs ;  but  she  was  licentious  and  vindictive,  and 
her  evil  passions  had  rendered  her  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  state.  Her  chief  favorite  was  one  Gunput  Bao, 
who  was  associated  with  Tanteea  Jogee  in  his  ministiy; 
but  almost  all  real  power  had  passed  from  their  hands 
into  those  of  the  Patau  leaders,  who  controlled  the 
soldiery;  while  the  Eegent  and  her  party  were  suspected 
of  a  desire  to  betray  the  state  to  the  English.  The  sus- 
picion was  not  wholly  without  foundation.  Holkar's 
Government  was  plunged  deeply  into  finandal  embar- 
rassments, from  which  there  was  no  means  of  extrication 
except  through  the  intervention  of  some  more  affluent 
state.  The  soldiery  were  clamoring  loudly  for  their  pay; 
and  a  question  arose  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
the  assistance  by  which  alone  their  demands  could  vt 
satisfied,    and  the  rapid  disorganisation  of  the  state 
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arrested  before  it  iiad  reached  a  crisifl  of  absolute  dis- 
sohctkm. 

It  is  doubtfid  whether  theBegent  or  her  ministers  had 
any  definite  policy  or  any  settled  purpose.  They  were 
haoDging  on  the  skirts  of  Circumstance*  Necessitated  to 
play  a  secondary  part  in  the  drama,  they  hesitated  to 
commit  themselves  irrevocably  either  to  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  or  to  the  English  Government,  but  watched 
the  progress  of  events,  and  were  prepared  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  this  eventfid  autumn  of  1817,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Mahratta  States  were  turned  with  eager  expectancy 
towards  the  Court  and  capital  of  the  Peishwah.  AU 
were  more  or  less  prepared  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
throw  off  the  mask  as  soon  as  he  declared  hhnself. 
Though  their  loyalty  was  of  no  very  fine  temper,  they 
never  wholly  forgot  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  were 
always  ready  to  assert  it  when  it  served  their  interests  to 
rally  romid  him  as  the  chief  of  their  tribe.  The  decided 
course  which  Badjee  Kao  had  now  taken,  coupled  with  a 
prospect  of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  troops  being 
paid* by  the  Peishwah's  Government,  soon  evolved  a 
crisis  in  the  councils  of  Holkar's  camp.  Whatever  might 
be  the  views  or  the  intentions  of  the  Regent,  the  military 
leaders  had  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Mahrattas  of  Poonah  and  Nagpoor,  and  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Feringhee.  Tanteea  Jogee  was  accused 
of  a  design  to  secretly  fiivor  the  Englislx,  and  was  forth- 
with removed  firom  ofElce,  Gunput  Bao  remained  nomi- 
nally at  the  head  of  the  Government ;  but  the  military 
chiafe  held  in  liieir  own  hands  the  actual  direction  of 
affairs,  and  were  dominant  in  the  Court  as  in  the  Camp.* 

*  FcmBcp's  PoUtieal  and  MiiUary  Traiuaciion»in  Mia,  ToL  iL 
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It  was  on  the  24:tli  of  November  that  Tanteea  was  de- 
posed. The  chiefs  had  already  begun  to  concentrate 
their  troops,  and  about  this  time  they  commenced  their 
march  from  Rampoora  to  the  southward.  It  was  their 
intention  to  march  down,  along  the  banks  of  the  Sepree 
river,  to  Mehidpoor,  and  to  proceed  thence  to  Holkar's 
capital,  Indore,  where  it  was  said  their  arrears  of  pay 
would  be  disbursed  to  them.  From  Indore  they  were  to 
march  onward  to  the  Nerbudda,  cross  the  river,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  Peishwah's  army.  The  military 
'Chiefs  were  now  ripe  for  action ;  the  soldiery  were  well 
disposed  to  follow  the  Sirdars ;  and  everything  promised 
a  speedy  collision  with  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  two  divi- 
sions of  which  were  in  their  near  neighbourhood,  ready 
to  give  them  battle. 

If  is  never  easy  to  compute  the  numerical  strength  of 
a  native  Indian  army.  It  is  stated  by  the  best  cotem- 
porary  authority,*  that  Holkar's  Grovemment  could  bring 
into  the  field  some  45,000  men,  with  200  grnis.  Of 
these,  more  than  30,000  were  horsemen.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  army  which  was  now 
marching  on  Mehidpoor  comprised  so  large  a  number  of 
men,  nor  are  the  whole  of  them  to  be  regarded  as  well- 
equipped  and  well-disciplined  troops.  In  every  native 
army  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  what  we  are 
wont  to  call  "  rabble."  They  are  very  serviceable  as  ma- 
rauders. They  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  our  armies,  attack 
our  out-lying  pickets,  and  are  great  in  the  art  of  lifting 
cattle  at  graze.  But  they  are  of  little  use  in  a  general 
action.  An  English  commander  does  not,  therefore, 
.much  concern  himself  about  the  numerical  strength  of 

»  Colonel  Blacker— !/«»(»>  of  the  *  ployed  with  the  anny  of  the  Beocan. 
*fOperat%ofu  of  the  Britiih  Army  in  India  In  this  capacity  it  was  one  of  his 
.duringthe  Mahraita  War  ^1817, 18,    duties  to  supply  "intelligence"  of  this 

19.    The  Colonel  was  Quartermaster-    description. 

General  of  the  Madras  army,  and  em- 
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the  army  which  it  is  his  duty  to  attack.  When,  there- 
fore, Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Malcohn  saw  that 
it  would  soon  become  their  duty  to  attack  Holkar^s  army, 
although  they  believed  it  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  native  force  that  could  be  brought  against  them, 
they  knew  that  to  attack  would  be  to  destroy  it. 

Leaving  Holkar's  army,  early  in  December,  on  its 
inarch  to  the  southward,  it  is  time  that  I  should  now 
return  to  trace  the  movements  of  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
The  dawn  of  December  found  him  with  his  light  divi- 
sion in  pursuit  of  the  great  freebooter  Cheetoo.  But, 
rapid  as  were  the  English  General's  movements,  he  was 
outstripped  by  the  unencumbered  Pindarree ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was,  at  any  time,  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  fugitive  chief*  But  there  was  other  and  more 
important  work  to  divert  him  from  the  pursuit.  Tidings 
reached  his  camp  that  Holkar  was  advancing,  and  evi- 
dently with  no  fiiendly  intent.  Scarcely  anticipating 
any  other  result  than  war,  but  still  determined,  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  to  do  his  best  to  avert  it,  Malcohn 
addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Holkar's  Durbar, 
pointing  out  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing,  and  suggesting,  that  if  they  had  any  grounds 
of  complaint,  or  any  communications  to  make  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  they  should  send  their  agents  to  our 
camp. 

Having  done  this,  Malcolm  prepared  to  unite  his  force 

*  Sir  John  lialoolm  to  Sir  Thomas  would  have  oonaiderable  influence  on 

Blslop,    December  13,  1817:   ''On  the  conduct  of  the  hitter,  unless  he 

the  3rd  instant  I  marched  towards  was  prepared,  under  all  circumstances^ 

Anqg;nr,  with  the  double  yiew  of  l^eep-  for  an  open  rupture  with  the  British 

ing  m  check  a  force  of  Holkar's,  which  Goremment.    i  arrived  at  Anggur  on 

I  understood  to  be  assembling  to  the  the  4th  of  the  month.    On  that  day,, 

north-east  of  it,  and  of  preventing  the  Cheetoo  reached  Johud,  on  his  way  to 

chanoe  of  Cheetoo,  who  was  said  to  Cumbulnair.     I  never  was  withm  nftj 

have  turned  a  little  to  the  southward,  miles  of  the  fireebooters  ;  uid  thor 

being  received  by  that  Prince,  as  I  flight  was  too  rapid  to  afford  me  the 

thought  it  probable  that  this  movement  least  chanoe  of  reaching  them.** 
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with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Hidop^  who^  with  the  iiead- 
quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Deccao,  was  then  at  Oajeain. 
A  private  letter,  reoeived  fix>m  Major  Agnew  on  the  6th 
of  December,  had  first  intimated  to  him  that  it  mo 
Hislop's  intention  to  direct  the  third  (Malcolm's)  divi- 
sion to  join  and  co-operate  with  his  own.  Infonoatioii 
at  the  same  time  came  to  Malcolm  that  Holkar  vas 
continuing  to  concentrate  his  forces.  A  body  of  troops 
which  had  previously  been  posted  at  Baroo  had  been 
summoned  to  Mehidpoor,  where  it  seemed  that  the 
Mahratta  army  purposed  to  make  their  stand.  Cleady 
perceiving,  under  Uiese  circumstances,  the  immense  im- 
portance of  placing  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  tibfi 
Commander-in-Chief  such  a  force  as  would  enable  him 
to  dictate  terms  to  Holkar's  Durbar,  Malcolm  determmed 
to  anticipate  the  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  to 
draw  his  force  towards  head-quarters  by  the  route  of 
Naudir  and  Tooranah,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inter- 
cept what  he  had  already  begun  to  call  the  "enemy,"  in 
the  event  of  their  moving  southward  from  Mehidpoor. 
But  at  Tooranah,  which  he  reached  on  the  8th,  he  leanrt 
that  Holkar's  army  had  not  marched.  Unwilling,  there- 
fore, to  give  to  the  operations  of  his  division  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  resembling  a  retrograde  movement,  and 
expecting  to  receive  definite  instructions  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  halted  during  the  two  following 
days,  and  on  the  11th  marched  to  Taujpoor,  where  tie 
expected  orders  were  put  into  his  hands.  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  was  still  at  Oujein;  and  there,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  with  die  third  division 
of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  joined  the  head  quarters  of 
the  force. 

At  Oujein,  Hislop  and  Malcolm  halted  for  two  diays, 
and  on  the  14th  of  December  marched  northward, 
along  the  high  road  to  Mehidpoor.    fie-crossing  the 
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Seperee  on  tibe  evening  of  that  daj^  thej  took  up  their 
position  at  a  place  called  Gminye^  irlieEe  Aey  waited 
file  iflBoe  of  negotiations  which  were  little  likelj  to  result 
in  anything  but  a  pitched  battle  between  two  armies^ 
irinch  were  now  encamped  within  a  score  of  miles  of 
each  otiiQ^  and  w^e  both  ei^er  to  be  led  to  action. 
Still,  however,  was  the  policy  of  Holkar^s  Durbar,  out- 
wardly at  leasts  dufaion&  The  answers  to  MalooWs 
letters  oootained  general  expressions  of  fiiendship,  and 
the  Durbar  had  responded  to  the  invitation  to  send 
envoys  to  onr  camp,  by  deputing  thither  three  Wakeels, 
who,  on,  the  15th  of  December,  were  received  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  He  was  too  old  a  diplomatist  to  expect 
£c0m  them  anything  more  than  evasions  and  excuses* 
The  naoal  tortuous  character  of  Mahratta  diplomacy 
contrasted  stnmgty  with  Malcolm's  straightforward  dis^* 
coarse.  He  told  them  that  the  British  Grovemment 
had  watched,  not  without  reasonable  suspicion,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Holkar's  Durbar — its  vacillating,  undecided 
course  of  policy — ^its  apparent  sympathy  with  our  enemies, 
not  yet  caressed  in  any  acts  of  open  hostility,  but  seemr 
ingly  only  wanting  fit  occaaion  for  an  outburst  of  defiance. 
He  told  them  that  the  British  Government  had  a  right  to 
be  offended  by  their  n^otiations  with  the  Peishwah — 
hy  their  avowed  intuitions  of  marchii^  upon  Poonah — 
and  by  their  £flregard  of  the  comnranications  which  had 
been  made  to  them  by  the  Governor-General  and  the 
Besident  at  Ddhi.  In  the  £ftce  of  such  acts  as  these, 
what,  he  ac^ed,  were  mere  verbal  professions  of  fiiend- 
ship ?  He  demanded  that  they  should  enter  into  specific 
engagements  witii  omr  Government,  pledging  themselves, 
among  other  things,  not  to  aid  our  ^oemies,  but  to 
fiimish  thdr  quota  of  troops  fi>r  the  fintherance  of  the 
general  objects  of  the  war.  And  hopes  were  held  out  to 
them  that,  if  they  complied  with  onr  conditions,  arrange- 
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ments  would  be  made  for  aa  advance  of  money  to  liqui- 
date the  balances  due  to  the  troops.* 

The  terms  which  were  thus  proposed  to  them  the 
envoys  aflFected  to  receive  with  respect.  But,  alleging 
that  they  had  no  power  to  accept  or  reject  them,  and 
being,  doubtless,  in  genuine  awe  of  the  military  chiefe, 
they  placed  themselves  in  frequent  communication  with 
the  camp  at  Mehidpoor,  and,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
Mahratta  diplomacy,  succeeded  at  least  in  gaining  time. 
Always  humane  and  forbearing,  Malcolm  was  unwilling 
to  precipitate  the  crisis,  and  he  would  have  averted  it  if 
he  could;  but  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  he  could 
not  suffer  the  Wakeels  to  protract  the  negotiations.  The 
two  armies  were  encamped,  it  has  been  said,  within 
twenty  miles  of  each  other.  Parties  of  Mahratta  horse- 
men were  flitting  about  the  outskirts  of  our  position, 
attacking  our  foraging  parties,  and  carrying  off  our 
cattle.  It  was  truly  said,  that  if  we  hesitated  any  longer, 
the  Mahrattas  would  believe  that  we  were  shrinking 
from  the  encounter.  So,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the 
proposed  treaty  not  having  been  accepted  by  Holkar's 
Durbar,  and  no  definite  pledges  given,  the  Mahratta  en- 
voys were  dismissed  from  the  British  camp. 

Whilst  these  fruitless  negotiations  had  been  going 
on,  a  terrible  tragedy  had  been  acted  in  Holkar's  camp. 
There  had  been  sharp  internal  dissension  in  the  Durbar. 
Gunput  Rao,  still  supported  by  the  Regent,  was  nomi- 
nally the  chief  minister ;  but  the  real  direction  of  affisdrs 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  military  chiefe,  who  had 


*  Nearly  two  yean  before  this  time,    must  know  that  it  oonld  not  be  paid. 

Lord  Hastmgs  had  anticipated  the  ne- Of  oonrse  I  should  oind 

cessity  of  paying  Holkar's  troops,  as  a    Holkar's  troops  (who  must,  periu^ 


means  of  securing  the  alliance  of  that 
Government.  "1  should  not  require 
any  subsidy/'  he  wrote,  on  January  6, 
1816,  to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  ''because  I 


be  brought  into  order  by  some  pe- 
cuniary advances  from  us)  to  be  at 
our  disposal" 
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long  been  suspicious  of  Tilsee  Bhaee  and  her  favorite.  It 
jDsy  be  doubted  whether,  at  that  time,  their  suspicions 
were  well  founded.  Before  the  middle  of  December,  the 
desire  for  the  English  alliance  seems  to  have  passed  away ; 
but  the  chie&  still  believed  that  the  Kegent  and  her  para* 
mour  were  willing  to  sell  them  to  the  British,  and  de- 
termined to  baffle  the  treacherous  design.  So,  on  the 
evening  of  the  19  th  of  December,  they  s^ed  the  Re- 
gent and  the  minister;  placed  them  in  dose  confinement ; 
and  hdd  a  council,  at  which  the  best  means  of  disposing 
of  their  prisoners  was  warmly  debated.  The  crisis  was 
imminent;  the  excitement  was  great;  there  was  no  mercy 
/  among  the  councillors.  As  day  broke  on  the  20th,  Tilsee 
Bhaee  was  taken  from  the  tent  in  which  she  had  been 
confined,  and  carried  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Sepree 
river,  where  the  beautifiil  head  of  the  unhappy  woman 
was  struck  &om  her  body,  and  her  bloody  remains  cast 
into  the  stream.  Many  looked  on  while  tlds  foul  murder 
was  committed;  but  not  a  hand  was  raised  in  her  behalf. 
The  war  party  had  now  baptised  their  triumph  in  blood, 
and  panted  for  the  inevitable  encounter. 

AZiBady  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  it.    The  dismissal 
of  the  Mahratta  envoys  from  the  British  camp  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  immediate  hostilities. 
In  the  British  camp  at  Gunnye  were  the  first  and  third 
divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan.   The  force  was  com- 
posed of  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  two  brigades  of  infantry, 
a  brigade  of  horse  artillery,  some  details  of  foot  artillery, 
and  a  rifle  corps.     With  the  exception  of  the  flank  com- 
panies of  the  Boyal  Scots,  a  detachment  of  the  22nd 
Dragoons,  the  Madras  European  regiment,  and  a  part  of 
the  artillery  force,  they  belonged  to  the  Company's  native 
army.      The  divisions,  which  were  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  Mysore  Horse,  were  considerably  weaker  than 
when  they  had  been  originally  brigaded;  for  some  of 
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their  oomponeots  nr ere  absent  an  diity  ia  Gmdftirii;  Bome 
at  Beitool,  Hindiahy  and  Nagpoor.  But  ^ongb  oompar 
ratively  few  in  ninnbers^  tHey  were  in  good  ooodilian, 
good  spirits,  and  ripe  for  action^  It  was  thfi  finest,  liie 
most  bracing,  the  most  exhilarating  season  o£  the  year— 
the  season  when  men  revive  and  are  reinv^c»7ated  after 
the  languor  and  ezhanstion  engendered  by  the  snnmier 
heats  and  Ihe  aoiumnal  damps.  For  many  weeto  hsd 
these  divisions  been  looking  for  an  enemy.  They  ^ 
heard  of  the  successes  of  their  comrades  at  Poonah  and 
Nagpoor,  and  longed  to  earn  eqaal  laurels.  And  now 
they  were  about  to  come  face  to  face  with  Holkai'a 
army.  His  cavalry  were  reported  the  best  in  the  service 
of  any  native  state;  and  it  was  known  that  he  bad 
brought  nearly  a  hundred  guns  into  the  field.  It  iws  no 
contemptible  enemy  that  we  were  about  to  attack.  Bnt 
still  the  victory  was  certain. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  British  divisions  en- 
camped at  Humeah.  The  morrow's  march  was  to  bring 
them  to  the  enemy's  position  at  Mehidpoor;  so  the  day  was 
one  of  busy  preparation  and  eager  excitement.  Becon- 
noitring  parties  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  Mahrattas  were  encamped,  and 
the  best  road  by  which  our  troops  could  advance  npcjn 
them.  Our  In(ian  armies  have  ever,  in  critical  conjunc- 
tures, wanted  correct  information  of  the  movements  and 
positions  of  the  enemy;  and  the  army  of  the  Deocanwas 
now  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  windings  of  the  river 
perplexed  the  reconnoitring  parties  j  and  the  village 
deceived  themselves  by  the  movements  of  detached  bodies 
of  Holkar's  troops,  which  they  mistook  for  the  mam 
army,  deceived  our  officers  by  repr^enting  that  tbe 
enemy  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  not  on  the  bank 
on  which  we  had  expected  to  find  them.  That  we  werein 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  was  plain..  Already 
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were  Holkar's  horse  begmmng  to  display  their  actiTity 
tgaiBBk  our  pid^^s;.  and  h  was  little  doubted  that  in  the 
ooirae  of  a  fSsw  hoim  wb  shoald  be  in  sqght  of  the  main 
body  of  HoIicar'B  army. 

When  day  bzofce  on  the  following  moniing,  it  foond 
•or  divisions  already  in  motion.  Every  necessary  pre- 
paration had  been  made  on  the  preceding  day;*  and 
the  troops^  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  at  the  head  of  the 
advanced  guard,  defiled,  through  the  dim  twiUght  of  the 
eaijy  December  m<»ning,  along  the  road  which  led  to 
Mehidpoor.  Aa  the  anny  advanced,  a  messenger  came 
firom  Holkar's  camp,  bringing  letters  to  Malcolm  fixmi 
the  Durbar,  containing  strong  remonstrances  against  our 
hostile  movements.  One  of  the  dismissed  Wakeels, 
Meer  Znfibr,  wrote  also  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  if  the 
British  troops  would  persst  in  advancing,  it  were  well 
ihat  they  shonld  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  advancing 
upon  the  army  of  Holkar.f  The  oidy  answer  which 
could  be  sent  back  to  this,  was  one  which  Malcolm  had 
already  prepared.  He  wrote  back,  that  the  Bnti^  Gk>- 
vemment  were  still  willing  to  afford  Hblkar  an  asylusn, 
if  be  would  throw  himaelf  upon  thdr  protection;  but 
that  nothing  short  of  this  could  arrest  the  forvrard  move- 
ment of  the  army; 

Of  this  there  was  no  hope«--no  prospect.    War  was 
certain ;  and  the  army  advanced  xspon  Mehidpoor.   The 

*  Colonel  Blacker  aajBytliat^  if  the   ms  spent  hjihe  troops  in  those  pre- 
pQsitkiiL  of  the  annj  on  the  20th  was    parations  wmch  had  b&ea  ordexea  foi 


m  acBW  respects  &Tarafaifi,  it  had  oocr   the  foUowine  dxj/* 

&aHirantaze— the  diffioolty  of  quitting       f  Muor  Stewart  to  Mr.  DaTid  Mai- 


it.    Li  ar&r  to  facilitate  tiie  acoom-  oolin.  [mS,  OorregpondeHce.']  Mr.  Prm- 

nlishmeBt  of  the  operation,  before  d^«>  sep   states  that   these  letton  w« 

oreak  on  ^e  following  morning  open-  answers  to  others  despatched  on  the 

ings  wwe  nnde  firom  the  left  of  each  preoading  evemng  firom  onr  camp  **  to 

facade  to  the  great  road.    Thiswork,  mvite  the  Pnrbar  to  anbrnissuui ;  sod 

svpenntcnded  %the  officers  appointed  another  to  the  agent  employed  to  ne- 

toooodnei  lJLemtotiieirplaoe»inthe  ffotaate^  to  know  why  oommonuattoni 

line  of  march,  ooenpied  the  pioneers  bad  been  so  abruptly  broken  oC'' 
tiUitwaadariL;  and mndi of  ifie  night 
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town  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sepree  river.  It 
was  believed  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  on 
the  left  bank.  Eager  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of 
their  dispositions,  Malcolm  pushed  forward;  and  soon 
after  nine  o'clock  on  that  fine  December  morning,  as- 
cended an  eminence  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  town  itself  was  masked 
by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees ;  but  he  could  see  the  windings 
of  the  river,  and  the  open  ground  on  the  other  side. 
There,  on  that  left  bank,  the  windings  of  the  river  form- 
ing a  sort  of  circular  ravelin  with  a  wet  ditch,  was  the 
main  body  of  Holkar's  army  encamped.  They  could 
hardly  have  been  in  a  finer  position,  for  the  river  well- 
nigh  encircled  them.  This  was  apparent  fi:om  the  first, 
and  presently  a  more  effectual  command  of  observation 
having  been  attained,  our  officers  could  see  through  their 
telescopes  that  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
fronting  the  bend  of  the  river :  the  infantry  and  artillery 
in  fi:ont,  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.  They  seemed  to  be  well 
prepared  for  us.  A  formidable  battery  of  some  fifty 
guns  commanded  the  only  good  ford  by  which  our  troops 
could  well  cross  the  river.  And  to  render  the  passage 
more  difficult,  they  had  sent  a  considerable  body  of  borse 
into  the  plain  on  the  right  bank,  to  harass  our  advance, 
and^  if  possible,  to  work  round  to  the  rear  of  our  line, 
and  attack  our  baggage. 

It  was  necessary  that  these  horsemen  should  be  dis- 
persed before  the  passage  of  the  river  was  attempted;  so 
Malcolm  was  sent  forward  with  a  strong  body  of  cavaliy 
and  some  guns  to  perform  this  service.  It  was  expedient 
that  he  should  not  prematurely  entangle  himself  in  an  en- 
gagement, which  might  have  delayed  the  crossing  of  the 
Sepree,  and  the  attack  on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy ; 
so  Malcolm,  using  his  guns  with  good  success,  dispersed 
the  Mahratta  horse  on  the  right  bank  so  effectually  that 
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there  was  no  need  to  try  the  sabre  upon  them.  Our  line 
then  moved  doi¥n  upon  the  ford^  and  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  river,  molested  only  by  the  batteries  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  ponred  in  upon  us  a  heavy  enfilading 
fire  fix)in  their  long  line  of  well-served  guns.* 
I  Our  advanced  brigades  crossed  beueath  the  meridian 

/  son.   The  cavalry  and  artillery  followed.    Under  the  left 

^  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  end  of  the  ford,  was  a  long  dry 

ridge  of  sand,  very  favorable  for  the  reception  and  forma- 
tion of  our  troops,  after  their  completion  of  the  passage. 
And  from,  this  sandy  level  two  ravines  opened  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  favored  our  advance,  without  the 
difEicalt  process  of  ascending  a  bank  between  twenty  and 
tlurty  feet  in  height,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. These  ravines  were  speedily  occupied ;  and  then 
our  dispositions  were  made  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
enemy's  position. 

The  passage  of  a  river  by  a  large  force  is  necessarily  a 
protracted  operation.  It  was  wisely  determined,  there- 
fore, to  commence  the  attack  before  all  our  troops  had 
croesed  the  Sepree.  Promptitude,  indeed,  was  every- 
thing on  this  occasion;  for  the  enemy's  guns  were  playing 
with  good  success,  and  their  heavy  metal — an  old  tale, 
and  often  told — soon  silenced  the  horse-artillery  battery 
'.  which  we  had  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  ford.   So  Sir 

i  Thomas  Hislop,  yielding  to  Malcolm's  solicitations,  gave 

him  the  personal  command  of  the  two  leading  brigades, 
and  permitted  an  immediate  advance  upon  Holkar's  po- 
sition. 


I 


*  There  was  anotlier  ford  higher  up  none  of  tliem  returned  by  it.  A  farther 

the  rirer,  and  for  some  time  it  was  a  circamstance  of  much  importance  in 

qoestion  which  should  be  tried.    Bat  faror  of  the  left  ford,  was  a  long  spit 

the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  skir-  of  sand  nnder  the  opposite  bank,  which, 

mishers  proved  its  inntilitj.    "For,"  as  the  stream  flowed  close  to  the  near 

s^s  Colonel  Blacker,  ''though  conye-  bank,  offered  a  convenient  situation  for 

menilj  sitoated  for  the  retreat  of  the  the  partial  formation  of  the  troops." 
eoemj's  hora^  it  oonld  be  seen  that 
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The  enemy  were  drawn  tip  in  line,  the  ii^eoitry  in 
trontf  covered  by  a  batteiy  of  fifty  gans,  aod  fenning,  as 
it  were,  the  card  of  the  arc  made  by  the  winding  of  the 
river;  the  cavaby  were  formed  in  seven  or  eight  detached 
bodies  in  the  rear.  About  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line 
was  a  ruined  village,  which  afforded  an  advantageous 
shelter  to  a  considerable  body  of  their  in£Euitry.  This 
village  and  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  were  now  to  be 
attacked  by  the  advanced  brigades  imd«  Sir  John  Mal- 
colnu  The  troops  which  he  thus  led  into  action  were 
those  of  the  light  in£mtry  brigade,  consisting  of  a  lifle 
corps  and  two  light  battalions,*  all  of  the  Madras  native 
army,  whilst  the  flank  companies  of  the  Boyal  Scots  and 
the  Madras  European  regiments,  supported  by  a  native 
battalion,  composed  the  first  brigade,  under  Colonel  Bo- 
bert  Scott — Sir  John  Malcolm  commanding  the  whole. 

An  opportunity  long  coveted  was  now  before  him. 
Malcolm  was  a  soldier  to  the  very  core ;  but,  continxuJly 
employed,  as  he  had  been  for  many  years,  in  detached 
diplomatic  situations,  he  had  seen  little  of  actual  militaiy 
service  since  the  days  of  his  youth ;  and  he  never  befiare 
held  any  important  military  position  in  the  field.  He 
had  often  longed  to  participate  in  the  excitement  and  the 
glory  of  a  general  action,  and  had  never  ceased  to  deplcM^ 
his  accidental  absence  irom  Assye,  A  great  opportnnily 
was  now  before  him — ^an  opportunity  of  enrolling  his 
name  among  the  soldiers,  as  it  already  was  among  the 
statesmen  and  diplomatists,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
our  Indian  Empire — and  his  heart  pulsed  eagerly  with 
the  thought  of  realising  the  dreams  of  his  early  manhood. 

The  occasion  was  one  which  required  rather  coolness 
and  resolution  in  a  commanding  officer  than  mnch  strate- 
gical skill.  He  was  to  carry  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
the  village  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  the 

*  The  Ist  battalion  of  the  3rd,  and  the  Itrt  battaJm  of  the  ItKh  Naitive 
Infantry. 
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left  of  their  line;  aikd  tlus  wms  to  be  effected  onlj  by  a 
ggHaBt  diaige  in  the  £ace  of  a  gaUing  fire  from  the 
MiAr^tt^  baUeodes,  to  which  we  codLd  give  no  reply. 
Oar  troops,  it  has  be^i  said,  ascended  from  the  river  by 
a  ravine,  which  afforded  them  temporaiy  shelter;  but  as 
they  emerged  thence,  and  began  to  form  line,  preparatory 
to  the  attack,  the  enemy's  guns  poured  iqpon  them  a 
heavy,  well-directed  £re,  &om  a  distance  of  some  seven 
hnndyed  yards;  and  it  was  plmn  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  Malcolrn  wisely  determined,  therefore,  not  to  wait 
£xr  the  famatifm  of  both  of  his  brigades,  bat,  taking 
thoae  battalions  which  first  deared  the  ravine,  to  move 
forward  at  once  upon  the  enemy's  position,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  to  fmn  as  a  reserve* 

An  action  of  this  kind  is  soon  described    Two  years 
before,  the  Duke  of  WelHngton  had  told  Malcolm  that  he 
w^on  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  hard  fighting.     It  was 
to  hard  fightrng  that  Sir  John  now  tmsted.     At  the 
sound  of  the  bogle,  the  whole  line  rose  as  one  man,  and 
moved  forward  upon  the  enemy's  batteries.     It  was  an 
inspiiing  si^;  and  Malcolm,  all  his  enthusiasm  roused 
within  him,  took  off  his  hat,  and  with  a  load  cheer,  re- 
sponded to  along  the  line,  galloped  forward,  and  encou- 
raged his  troops  to  follow.     The  men  were  beginning  to 
run  forward,  when  Cdoaiel  Scott,  a  strict  disciplinarian 
of  the  old  DriU  sdiool,  pricked  his  horse  alongside  of  Mal- 
colm's, and  said,  in  a  somewhat  excited  tone,  ^^  Oh  1  Sir 
John,  let  us  not  lose  an  age  of  discipline  at  a  time  like 
this."     "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Malcolm ;  "  let  us 
all  be  composed.'**    The  Mahratta  guns,  well  posted, 

*  MaigDhn*s  eDdneaBthiwJ|;;huttt  to  his  gun  voBi  taking  aim,  ivbilst  sfc  the 

CDgpageiBentwae extreme.  Heobaer^  aame  time  he  sigiuilled  to  theman^ 

erar^liiiig  that  -was  goiiig  on,  aa  well  the  breach  to  leaerve  his  ^,  ^^r'^ 

in  dbe  eHmfs  tkAb  as  in  out  own.  said,  aa  he  pointed  oat  the  aobon  to 

When  the  EnfopenB  were  within  8RDB  CobneL  Soott,  ^Sgad,  that's  a  sooi 

tventTyardBofthehattaks^peroeiviBg  feHow.**    A-t  that  mstant  the  gun  was 

a  Ma&iatta  goimer  quietly  depressing  dischai^,  sweeping  away,  with  a 
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and  admirably  served,  poured  a  destructive  fire  of  grape 
on  our  line,  and  struck  down  many  a  brave  fellow ;  but 
on  went  our  troops,  Europeans  and  natives  vying  with 
each  other,  right  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  shooting 
down  or  bayoneting  the  gunners  at  their  post.  The  in- 
fantry fled  at  our  approach;  the  guns  were  taken;  and 
our  line  swept  on  to  form  upon  the  ground  which  the 
enemy  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

It  rejoiced  Malcolm's  heart  to  see  his  men  move  on  ao 
gallantly  to  the  attack.  Never  before  or  since  has  the 
native  soldier  shown  a  more  resolute  spirit.  The  Sepoys 
had  faith  in  their  commander,  and  the  commander 
trusted  in  his  Sepoys.*  From  the  moment  that  they 
advanced,  steadily  confronting  the  Mahratta  batteries, 
victory  was  certain.  Malcolm  never  doubted  the  resulL 
As  he  rode  forward,  full  of  enthusiasm,  surrounded  by 
his  staff — Josiah  Stewart,  John  Briggs,  Borthwick,  Caul- 
field,  Low,  and  others — Malcolm  turned  to  the  last 
named,  who  was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  said, 
"A  man  may  get  a  red  riband  out  of  this  I"  "  I  hope 
in  God,"  said  Caulfield,  who  thought  his  chief  was 
moving  forward  too  impetuously,  "  we  may  get  you  safe 
out  of  this;"  and  implored  him  not  to  expose  himself 
unnecessarily  to  danger.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade 
a  man  of  Malcolm's  temperament  to  keep  himself  dis* 
creetly  in  the  rear.  He  still  continued  to  push  forward ; 
and  wherever  good  service  could  be  rendered,  regardless 

shower  of  grape,  the  leading  section  of  serving  a  Sepoy  battalion  stop  and  fire 

the  grenadiers  of  the  Eoyal  Scots.    It  in  its  advance,  turned  roond  to  the 

may  DC  remarked,  that  thron^hont  the  men,  and  said,  'My  hids,  there  is  little 

action  the  enemy  depressed  their  guns  use  in  that ;  I  think  we  bad  better 

so  much,  that  Malcolm  and  the  mounted  give  them  the  cold  iron.'   Wherenpoii 

officers  of  his  staff  enjoyed  an  extra-  he  was  answered  with  characteristic 

ordinary  immunity,  considering   how  bluntness  from  the  ranks, '  Yes,  your 

greatly  they  were  exposed.  honor,  I  think  we  had ;'  and  the  line 

*  Mr.  Prinsep  tells  the  following  advanced  with  shouldered  arms,  in  high 

characteristic  stoiy  in  his  account  of  glee,  notwithstanding  the  destmctive 

the  battle:  "Sir  John  Malcobu,  ob-  fire  then  pkying  upon  it." 
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of  danger  he  was  sure  to  be  there.     Seeing  at  one  tune 
that  the  line  was  irr^ular — at  some  parts  jammed  two 
OT  three  deep,  at  others  loosely  extended — he  rode  to  the 
fiont,  endeavouring  to  rectify  the  irregularity,  at  the  risk 
of  being  shot  by  his  own  men,  when  his  native  aide-de- 
camp, Syud  Ibrahim,  galloped  up  to  Captain  Borthwick,* 
and  said,  ''  Look  at  the  General  I — he  is  in  front  of  the 
men,  who  are  firing.     For  (Jod's  sake  bring  him  back." 
It  need  not  be  said  that  Borthwick  rode  to  the  front  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  his  chief. 

The  main  position  of  the  enemy  being  carried,  and  their 
long  line  of  guns  in  our  possession,  the  battle  of  Mehid- 
poor  may  be  said  to  have  been  fought  and  won.    But 
our  cavalry,  which  had  now  come  up,  and  done  good 
service  on  the  enemy's  right,  were  eager  for  the  pursuit; 
and  Malcolm,  ever  ready  for  the  chase,  taking  with  him 
also  two  light  battalions,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
pursuing  force.     The  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where 
it  w^is  probable  that  the  Mahrattas  would  make  another 
stand,  arrested  for  a  while  the  forward  movement  of  the 
regular  troops,  while  the  Mysore  Horse  continued  the 
pursuit.    The  camp  fell  into  our  hands.     Malcolm  then 
piushed  forward,  and,  some  miles  onward,  came  up  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  who,  with  their  few  remaining 
guns,  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  last  desperate  stand 
The  resistance,  however,  was  but  feeble ;  the  guns  were 
taken;  and  then,  while  the  remainder  of  our  force 
encamped  on  the  battle-field,  Malcolm,  with  his  light 
detachment,  crossed  the  river,  and  moved  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sepree,  while  the  Mysore  Horse  moved  down 
the  left.     The  victory  was  now  complete.     The  military 
power  of  Holkar  was  utterly  broken,  and  the  Prince  him- 
self a  miserable  fugitive,  at  the  mercy  of  his  European 
conquerors. 

*  Now  Colonel  Borthwick,  of  Georgefield.  Eskdale. 

VOL.  n.  p 
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The  battle  of  Meliidpoor,  one  <^  the  most  decisive 
ever  fought  in  India,  or  any  other  conntry,  great  as  were 
its  results,  had  in  itaeK  few  notioeable  features.  The 
description,  indeed,  nmtatis  muta/ndia^  might  serve  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  Indian  battles.  We  are 
almost  invaris^y  overmatched  by  our  native  enemies  in 
the  number  and  weight  of  their  guns ;  and  we  commonly 
gain  our  victories  by  advancmg,  m  the  face  of  a  deadly 
fire,  and  carryii^  their  batteries  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  It  is  not  contended  that  at  Mehidpoor,  any 
more  than  on  other  great  Indian  battle-fields,  there  were 
any  skilful  strat^cal  operations.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  our  loss  would  not  have  been  greater,  and  our 
victory  less  decided,  if  any  other  than  this  headlong  mode 
of  attack  had  been  &vored  by  our  generals.*^  It  was  »id 
afterwards  that  Malcolm  clubbed  his  battalions.  On  this 
being  repeated  to  him,  he  laughed  and  said:  "  Well,  if  I 
did,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  I  used  the  dub  to  some 
purpose.'* 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  oondnct  of 
the  troops  at  Mehidpoor.  The  battle  was  fought  mainly 
by  Sepoys ;  and  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  advanced 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  position,  in  the  face  of  a 
murderous  fire  from  the  Mahratta  guns,  is  a  fine  illna- 
tration  of  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  the  native  anny 
when  led  to  battle  by  men  whom  they  trust  The  for- 
ward courage  of  the  Madras  Rifle  corpsf  could  not  have 
been  excelled  by  the  finest  European  troops  in  the  wodcL 

*  There  are  some  veir  sensible  ob-  tion  could  hare  been  vorse^  and  thtt 

servations  in  Colonel  Blacker's  Nar-  shortest  wajr  out  of  it  was  b^  a  ifireci 

lative  relative  to  the  strsiegioal  aspects  attacL    Tms  snooeeded,  as  it  baa  at 

of  the  battle  of   Mehidpoor.    After  ways  succeeded  with  British  troops  on 

showing  that  the  ford  uj  which  our  a  plain.    It  is  eonformabk  to  H^mt 

troops  crossed  the  Sepree  was  reiJly  genius ;   and  thm  is  moce  scMDoe 

the  only  practicable  one,  the  historian  shown  bj  considting  nnder  sach  cuv 

obseryes:  "After  the  army  had  crossed,  comstances  this  nataial  dbpoaitiQ^ 

any  flank  moyement  womd  have  been  than  in  tiie  display  of  an  acqaamtance 

absnrd.    Thej  were  witiim  noige  of  witii  tiw  stnta^iM  of  war. 

large  grape &om  heavy gons;  no  situa-  f  The  militvy  reader  wko  ma^  be 
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The  fiightful  gaps  which  were  made  in  their  naks  by  the 

M»hmtta  ^rape  as  they  advanced^  struck  no  tenor  into 

theheartaof  thesnrviYon.  Onward  they  went  to  viotorj. 

Tlwy  were  inspired  on  that  day  with  a  feehng  of  devo* 

tkm  which  sustained  even  tha  wounded  and  the  dying  in 

tbeir  agoniea.    Many  touchiog  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 

g^dlantry  and  self-fbrgetfiihiest  of  onr  native  soldiers  on 

this  bloody  field    One  man--«a  subadar  of  the  rifle 

Qorpa — whose  l^gs  had  been  shot  away,  said^  when 

Malcolm  stopped  to  address  him  with  a  fe^  wodrds  of 

ooiiqwssioDate  inqniry>  ^^  Never  mind,  Sir;  I  shall  do 

very  welL  The  Company  will  ^ve  me  my  pension;  and 

oh!  General,  have  not  the  Kifles  made  a  great  name  on 

this  day  ?*^  Another,  who  was  sinking  &st,  said  that  he 

died  hsppy,  &x  his  children  wonld  say  thai  he  had  been 

killed  doing  hia  duty  under  Malcofan^Sahib^ 

But  heavy  as  was  our  )osn,t  ths  enemy's  waa  far 

greater;  and  their  dispersion  snd  rout  were  oomplotSL 

The  pnrsuit^  however,  was  less  soooessfiiL    Abandoning 

evcxything — their  guns,  their  elephants^  their  camp*^ 

equipage,  and  mueh  valuable  property,  they  fled  preetpi- 

lately  across  the  river.    The  first  opportonity  of  cntthig 

up  the  fijgitlves  having  been  lost,  owing  to  aoone  want  of 

concert  between  the  o&valry  brigadiers^  it  waa  never  sub* 

sequently  regained.    Malcolm^  with  the  light  infantiy 

battalions  and  some  horsemen,  had  pricked  on,  after  the 


HytlieitatqafPt  thai  trifle  Seote  aikaiM  tie  attntiQa  of  Sir 

OQipa  and  two  light  inlant^  batUUoxiB  John  Maloobiv  who  stopped  to  addreaa 

wtn  employed  vo  stom  the  enemy\i  to  hiift  &  few  words  cu  ooneolatioik. 

hiiteriM,  isBefci!n4»foraQne  jndiaioDs  ^J^YfrmsAtab,'*  laid  the  poor  feUow*} 

ohMintionft  on  the  sahjeot  to  the  '*]&j  pain  will  aoon  be  oveT.  but  there 

WQik  of  Colonel  BLicker,  rueited  to  lies  one  of  the  best  and  moat  gallant 

mtheveeedfingBote.  offlean thai  ever  htealhed''*-9om^ 

*  The  seme  gaUantij  and  demikn  to  Lientenant  Maeteod.  who  waa  ^png 

were  exhibited  hj  the  Europeans.  They  of  a  grape-shot  wound  by  his  aide. 
wmfewianumberB;  bS  «ieir  bm-       f  ^  ^o» ''~' ^,  T**?  "'"™*? 

TC17  WM  eenflinewm.    Dung  the  6O6  killed  and  woundad;  fho  cniW% 


dbirge  on  the  enemy's  gvH»  the  moaft-    about  ^OQCL 
ing  of  a  wounded  soldier  of  the  Eoyal 

p2 
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battle,  in  chase  of  the  Mahrattas,  eager,  if  possible,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  person  of  young  Holkar,  who  had  been 
brought  into  action  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  is  said 
to  have  burst  into  tears  when  he  saw  his  army  retreating. 
But  the  enemy  were  too  far  ahead,  and  were  altogether 
too  adroit  in  flight,  and  too  expert  in  crossing  rivers,  for 
the  pursuers  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them. 
So  at  nightfall  Malcolm  returned  to  the  battle-field,  to  en- 
camp on  the  ground  which  had  now  become  famous  in 
History.     . 

Another  effort,  however,  was  to  be  made  to  beat  up 
Holkar's  retreating  army,  which  was  making  its  way  to 
the  northward,  it  was  supposed  to  Rampoora.  The 
blow  which  had  been  struck  was  to  be  followed  by 
another  and  another,  until  the  Durbar,  and  the  military 
oligarchy  who  ruled  it,  were  brought  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  the  British.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  despatch,  in  advance,  of  a  light  force, 
under  Malcolm,  on  the  26th  of  December,  whilst  the  main 
body  of  the  army  followed  by  easier  marches.  Meanwhile 
there  were  returns  to  be  made  and  reports  to  be  written. 
It  was  wi^h  a  feeling  of  mingled  pride  and  gratitude,  that, 
•on  the  day  after  the  battle.  Sir  John  sate  down  to  write 
the  following  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

iSIB  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  THE  ADJUTANT-GENEBAL  OF  THE  ABKT. 

Camp  at  Meliidpoor,  Dec.  23, 1817. 

iSi», — ^I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief^  the  conduct  and  result  of  an  attack  which 
his  Excellency  yesterday  directed  me  to  make  upon  the  left  of 
the  enemy's  position,  with  the  Ist  brigade,  the  four  companies  of 
the  Rifles,  and  the  3rd  and  16th  battalions  of  Light  Infantry. 

The  Hght  troops  had  been  placed  under  cover  in  a  raving  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ist  brigade  and 
while  I  advanced  with  the  latter.  I  found  the  ground  would  only 
admit  of  the  two  grenadier  companies  of  his  Majesty's  Royals,  and 
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the  foar  companies  of  tlie  Madras  Boropean  i^iment,  and  fbnr 
oompuiiea  of  the  2iid  battalion  14th  regiment  of  Native  Infiuitrjr, 
fiimui^  on  the  right  of  the  light  troops;  and  on  being  informed 
tlat  the  Horae  Artillery  and  corps  on  the  left  were  suflfering 
severely  nnder  the  enemy's  fire,  I  determined  to  advance  rapidly  the 
moment  this  part  of  the  Ist  brigade  was  formed  in  line,  directing 
the  lenudning  part  of  the  2nd  of  the  I4th  Native  Infantry  and  the 
1st  hattahon  of  that  regiment^  which  had  not  room  to  form,  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  they  could  as  a  reserve-  The  attack  waa 
commenced  by  the  Rifles,  the  1st  of  the  3rd,  and  Ist  of  the  16th 
Light  Infantry,  who  were  Erected  upon  tbe  left  of  the  ruined 
village,  that  formed  a  strong  part  of  this  point  of  the  enemy*s  posir 
don,  smd.near  winch  he  had  planted  his  heavy  batteries.  The 
moment  the  Rifles  and  two  battalions  of  Liight  Infiintry  com* 
menced  moving  firom  the  ravine,  the  advance  part  of  the  Ist 
brigade  were  ordered  to  storm  the  guns  on  the  front  and  left  of 
the  enemy's  position,  and  while  the  Rifle  corps  carried  the  right 
battery  of  the  enemy's  guns,  the  3rd  and  16th  light  Infantry 
vrere  directed  upon  the  village,  from  which  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry.  The  rapid  charge  upon  the  guns  made 
by  the  whole  of  the  corps  under  my  orders  was  successful  at  all 
pcHnts;  but  the  loss,  I  lament  to  say,  has  been  very  severe,  for, 
though  in  supported  by  their  infantry,  the  enemy's  artillery  was 
pointed  with  the  most  destructive  aim,  and  the  fire  continued 
till  tbe  brave  men  who  served  them  were  bayoneted  at  their 
guns. 

I  beg  you  will  inform  his  Excellency  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  galLmtry  of  the  troops  employed  on  this  part  of  the  attack. 
The.  character  of  the  Bridsh  soldier  was  on  this  occasion  nobly 
supported  by  the  flank  companies  of  the  Rojrals  and  the  Madras- 
European  regiment.  The  Rifles,  1st  of  the  3rd  and  Ist  of  the 
16th  Light  Infantry,  and  part  of  the  2nd  of  the  14th  Native^ 
In&ntiy,  pushed  forward  with  the  most  determined  resolution 
through  the  hottest  fire.  Part  of  the  2nd  and  the  Ist  battalion  of' 
the  14th  Native  Infimtry,  who  advanced  to  support  the  attack, 
e?inoed  an  equal  share  of  ardor ;  but  the  heavy  loss*  which  the 

*  Out  of  419  Eoiopeans  and  1560  making  a  total  of  510,  were  killed  and 

natives  who  were   engaged  in  this  wounded  in  leas  than  aqnarter  of  an 

part  of  the  attack,  94  of  the  former,  hour, 
and  390  of  the  latter,  with  26  officers. 
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tvoopi  wsteined  in  tbe  vlmege  will  best  show  hisJabcodleBcy  ik 
ofadmeter  of  the  oontort;  in  which,  ihey  tmmfh&A. 

Ail  the  «im&7'«  gims  m  the  left  wave  taken;  tbe  trMpiiridi& 
iuid  been  sepura^  in  the  diffiesrent  parts  <^  attack  fomedui  lias 
in  the  greateit  <ixdery  and  any  farther  oppotition  of  Ae  eDOBj 
would,  I  am  assored,  have  only  given  them  another  opportautrof 
ognalising  themselves. 

Though  eveiy  officer  under  my  oiden  behaved  ia  a  miuier 
dnt  has  entitled  him  to  my  watttBSl  gntftitade,  I  ftel  it  lay  taiy 
tb  bring  to  he  EzeeUeuey's  notioe  the  names  oi  thoee  ^h^  ^<(M 
kkeir  rank  and  th^  situation  in  which  tbey  wOTe  placed,  ^  ^ 
<qpportanity  of  distingaishaig  dieittselveB. 

lieuftenaistOolcMl  doo%  who  eoniBanded  the  Ist  teigs^ 
evinced  up(m  this  ttying  «ecasion  all  those  mihsary  qiulifioalioBS 
which  have  so  often  xecomasended  him  to  notioe  9  aadi  teeiini 
thioiaghout  the  day  the  greatest  aid  frami  the  jodgment  aodoip^ 
cience  of  this  gaUut  and  able  officer. 

To  Jilaj<ir  Bowmen,  who  cMOnanded  the  light  brigade,  my^ttib 
aiie  idso  due;  and  wlftu  l^iat  officer  was  wonnded,  h»  ^^"^ 
ably  sapplied  by  Major  Knowles. 

To  Captain  Huime,  who  commanded  die  fiaak  eottps&ies  oif 
his  Migesty's  Royals;  Mcgor  Andrews,  who  commanded  ^ 
Madras  IDnropean  regiment;  Major  Sacrw,  oommaa^ng  tte 
tUfles;  Captain  Walker,  wJio,  when  Major  Knowles  took  chtf^ 
of  the  bngade,  anooeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Srd  I^^ 
Infantry;  and  Captain  Cuffhy,  who  commanded  the  16th  Ligk* 
In&ntry,  I  aim  paiticnlaTly  indebted*  Hie  behavi<yaT  of  these 
c^fie  in  die  chaige  i6ttnushes  the  best  ealoginm  of  these  offio^' 
awi  the  highest  flierit  is  also  doe  to  U^j(aa  Smith  and  Ives,  eom- 
mandmg  the  Ut  md  2nd  battsliwa  14th  regiment  of  NMi^ 
iafantrjis  f»  the  Jrapidil^  and  otiler  diey  brought  their  coips 
into  action. 

I  have. to  JwgvcA  thai  «n  accident  6'om  n  faU  from  hsB  hone 
deprived  me  of  the  aid  I  ahoold  othwwise  have  had  fi«» 
Major  Cadd^  nssbtant  a^ntsnt-g^neral  of  the  3rd  divisiet.  3:o 
Lieutenant  A.  Stewart,  assistant  quaiftennastep*g«iienJ  f  *** 
division,  I  am  much  indebted ;  and  to  Lieutenant  Gibbing8»  ^ 
the  flume  depaitftretft,  wha  Mn^  iwtmded  in  advandi^g  ^^  ^ 
guns.    I  con^der  it  also  mj  duty  to  baEing  to  the  netiM  of  y^ 
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GomiiiandeHii-GSuef  die  active  eiHrtwww  of  mj  CKtra  aide-de- 
camp,  Lieutenant  Low,  Brigade  Major  Borihwick,  and  my  acting 
aKk-de-camp,  Lieutenant  BelL 

To  Captain  Joffiah  Stewart,  mj  first  poEtical  aasistant,  I  feel 
Teiy  giat^iil  fi>r  the  aanstance  lie  gave  me  throughout  the  day. 
Gi^tBjn  Briggs  and  Lieutenant  Hodges,  of  the  same  department, 
are  also  entitled  to  mj  best  thanks.  Captain  Eyans,  paymaster  of 
the  3rd  diTiaon,  left  me  hefore  the  action  to  act  as  brigade  major 
to  ihe  light  brigade,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  his  conduct 
enlifled  him  to  every  pruse.  Lieutenant  Lauriei  at  his  own 
zegues^  was  permitted  to  join  the  1st  brigade,  wliere  he  remuned 
throughout  the  action,  and  was  actiyely  emjdoyed  as  staff  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Cdonel  Scott. 

1  request  you  will  state  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  my  ob%a- 
tionB  to  Captain  Caulfidd,  of  ihe  5th  Bengal  Cavalry.  Ihis 
ofloer  volunteered  his  services  as  my  aide-de-camp^  and  I  had 
the  benefit  of  his  active  exertions  in  that  capadfy  during  the  whole 
of  the  day. 

It  may  appear  presumption  in  me  to  mention  the  name  of  any 
qT  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  but  I  beg  to  l^e  permitted  to 
express  my  high  sense  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
"MHir^or  Murray^  Deputy  AcQutant-General  of  Ids  "Majest/s 
Forces,  who  gallandy  accompamed  the  Europeans  of  the  right 
brigade  in'  the  attack  upon  ^e  batteries,  and  continued  with  them 
^throughout  the  action,  rendering  the  most  useful  asristance. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c., 

JoHV  MaijOOLM^  Bri^jidiaF-GeaenL 

The  battle  of  Mehidpoor  k^  a  piomiiieDt  inddeiit  in 
the  fife  of  Sir  Jolm  TVLafcalni — ^it  would  lie  a  prominent 
incident,  indeed,  in  -any  man's  career — ^but  I  find  Kttk 
mentian  of  it  in  liie  papers.  Theiie  m  no  memorable 
event  in  all  Iub  "history  of  which  lie  appears  to  liave 
writfaro  flo  little.  To  his  ^rife  lie  aesit  a  oopj  of  tlie  fore- 
going l^texj  7i6£tk  an  endoBure  to  the  faUowing  effisct:* 

*  Toliis  BoiiyXSeaEge^ljOfiolii^then  nranusetowziiBtojcnLjf  evierTwiBiit 
adiad8t8chool,hBia»(^tvoor{hzfie  to  %stfle.  I  have  bem  at  battle, 
montha  afterwards :  *'Tou  bade  me   Smma'vSI  USLjaal  Imc  toed  lo 
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SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  LADY  MALCOLM. 

Mehidpoor,  Dec.  24, 1817. 
Mt  deabest  Chablotte, — On  the  20th,  at  night,  I  thought 
of  you  and  the  little  ones.  On  the  2l8t,  if  ever  you  came  across 
my  mind,  it  was  only  how  to' prove  myself  worthy  of  you;  but 
this  even,  I  must  confess,  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  I  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  scene  and  in  my  duty.  You  will  see  by 
the  Gazette  account,  and  by  my  report  of  the  attack  of  which  I  had 
charge  (a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this),  what  my  task  was.  I 
ascended  the  bank  of  the  river  with  proud  feelings.  I  never 
before  had  such  a  chance  of  fair  fame  as  a  soldier;  and  if  the 
countenances  of  white  and  black  in  this  gallant  army  are  to  be 
trusted,  I  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  afforded  me.  J.  Stewart, 
who  was  with  me  all  the  day,  and  who  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  and  as 
calm  in  battle  as  at  his  dinner,  has  written  an  account,  he  tells 
me,  home;  he  has  also  sent  one  to  Macdonald.  I  have  no  leisure 
to  write,  being  occupied  with  a  hundred  arrangements;  but  you 
need  have  few  more  alarms,  Charlotte.  We  have  taken  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon,  killed  and  wounded  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  and  dispersed  all  their  infantry.  Their  cavalry  may 
give  trouble,  but  there  is  comparatively  no  danger  with  these 
fellows.  I  hope  to  proceed  in  person  to-night  with  the  cavalry, 
as  I  hear  they  are  within  fifty  miles,  quite  broken  down  and 
broken-hearted.  Your  ever  devoted, 

J.  Malcolm. 

behaye  so  that   you  should  not  be  brings  back  to  ny  mind  old  times — 

ashamed  of  papa.    If  you  become  a  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  I  first  came 

soldier,  you  must  recollect  this,  and  be-  to  my  master— onljr,  that  it  is  but  sel- 

haye  so  that  papa  will  not  be  ashamed  dom  lie  pla^s  in  this  way  now.    Then 

of  you."    Wnat  follows  is  too  charac-  he  did  nothing  else.'  I  haye  a  number 

tenstic  to  be  omitted :  "  I  haye  a  little  of  fine  horses ;  and  I  hunt  almost  eyery 

horse  not  bigger  than  a  mastiff  dog.  day — hares,  foxes,  and  lackals.    Four 

He  trots  into  the  tent,  and  eats  off  the  days  ago  I  started  an  elk  as  high  as  a 

table,  which  he  can  just  reach.   I  take  horse.  I  rode  after  him  more  than  three 

hold  of  his  fore-legs,  he  rears  up,  and  miles,  till  he  was  quite  tired,  and  then 

walks  on  his  hind-legs  round  the  tent,  coming  up,  I  threw  a  large  spear  into 

We  haye  a  monkey  who  sometimes  him,  which  killed  him  on  the  spot, 

rides  this  pony.    It  is  such  fun.    I  There  are  many  nice  gentlemen  who 

often  wish  that  jrou  were  here.    I  was  liye  with  me;  and  play  and  hunt  with 

running  after  him  and  the  monkey,  me.    But  not  one  that  is  not  a  good 

some  days  a^,  when  my  old  Moonshee  scholar.    So  take  care  and  be  a  good 

(Persian  wnter)  came  out  and  looked  scholar,  or  papa  will  not  let  you  play 

quite  pleased.  A  gentleman  asked  him  and  hunt  with  him.'' 
the  reason,  and  he  said:  *This  sight 
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To  the  family  at  Bumfoot  he  sent  also  (a  month  after- 
wards) a  copy  of  the  official  letter,  saying : 

''I  send  this  because  there  are  Eskdale  names  in  it,  whose 
fiiends  will  be  gratified  that  they  were  with  me.  Josiah  Stewart 
is  again  in  high  political  employ,  and  will  get  on  famously.  TeU 
Sandy  Borthwick  that  his  brother  is  proper  8tu£^  and  that  I  will 
do  my  best  for  him.  Young  Laurie  is  a  fine  young  man;  he  has 
now  a  staff  situation,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  find  him  a  perma- 
nent one I  have  no  taste  for  grandeur,  and  I  affect  none; 

but  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  satisfaction  of  having  had  an 
honest  share  in  a  war  that  better  deserves  the  name  of  holy  than 
any  that  was  ever  waged ;  for  its  sole  object  has  been  to  destroy 
cruel  and  lawless  freebooters,  who  annually  ravaged  all  the  settled 
coimtiy  in  this  vicinity,  and  committed  the  most  merciless  and 
horrid  acts  of  barbarity  on  the  inhabitants*"* 

The  services  which  Malcolm  had  rendered  to  his 
country  on  the  battle-field  of  Mehidpoor  were  promptly 
acknowledged  by  the  higher  authorities.  Writing  to  the 
Governor-General,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  said : 

"  Your  Lordship  is  too  well  aware  of  4he  high  professional  cha- 
racter and  abilities  of  Brigadier-General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them;  I  shall,  therefore, 
merely  express  my  admiration  of  the  style  of  distinguished  conduct 
and  gallantry  wilt  which  the  assault  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
position  was  headed  by  the  Brigadier-General,  and  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  great  and  essential  aid  I  have  derived  from  his 
counsels,  as  well  previous  to  as  during  the  action  of  the  21st 
instant." 

The  Govemor-(Jeneral,  in.  an  order  issued  upon  re- 

*  In  this  letter  also  there  is  a  people  to  beat  for  ggwne,  and  aU  ap- 
characteristic  passage,  in  reference  to  pendages  of  rank.  But  I  would  ten 
Malcolm's  sporting  pursuits :  "I  long,  times  sooner  have  been  stumping  oyer 
my  dear  Nancy,  to  be  at  home  again,  the  moors,  with  Jemmie  Little  cutting 
I  have  just  returned  from  shooting  and  jokes  on  Parson  Somerville's  shooting- 
hunting  all  the  morning.  I  had  seven  jacket." 
or  eight  fine  Arabians  to  ride^  fifty 
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oeipt  of  intelligenoe  of  the  victory,  thus  publicly  expressed 
his  acknowledgmaitB : 

^HisEzeeUeBcy  is  requested  to  impart  to  BngadwrXreneral 
Sir  John  Malcolm  his  Lordship's  warm  applause  of  thfe  ardor  and 
intrepidity  with  yrtdsk  that  <^oer  led  the  attack  on  the  enemy's 
principid  battery.  Such  an  examj^  ooiold  not  hat  infuse  imrin- 
cdible  spiiit  into  the  troops/' 

But  this  oflfcial  acknowledgment  by  uo  means  expressed 
the  foil  measure  of  Lord  Hastings's  appreciation  of  Mal- 
colm's services.  He  directed,  at  the  same  time,  his  political 
secretary,  John  Adam,  to  write  to  the  General  a  special 
letter  of  thanks — a  task  which  we  may  be  sure  Adam 
performed  with  no  common  gcatification*  In  this  letter 
the  writer  said : 

^^  I  am  instmcted  to  ezpsess  to  jou  the  very  high  sense  which 
the  Govemor-Qeneral  entertains  of  your  merits  and  services 
throughout  the  late  transactions  in  which  you  have  borne  so  dis- 
tinguished a  share,  jffis  Lordship  has  viewed  with  no  less  appro- 
bation the  ability,  energy ^  and  judgment  displayed  by  you  in 
conducting,  under  the  authority  of  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  the  measures  productive  of  so  speedy  and  advantageous  a 
termination  to  a  war,  towards  the  brilliant  and  rapid  success  of 
which  your  personal  exertions  and  gallantry  in  the  field  had  already 
contributed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  His  Lordship  is  satisfied  that 
he  win  continue  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  your  useful  and 
zealous  labors  in  the  task  which  has  been  assigned  to  you,  of 
establishing  the  distracted  government  of  Holkar  so  as  to  render 
it  an  instrument  in  our  hands  for  restoring  and  maintaimng  the 
peace  of  India,  of  which  it  has  for  a  series  of  years  been  one  of 
the  most  active  disturbers." 

One  other  tribute  was  paid  to  Malcolm — ^  tribute 
which,  although  it  was  the  source  of  some  painM  conten- 
tion, he  appreciated,  perhaps,  erven  more  than  tJl  tibe  rest 
After  the  battle  of  Mehidpooc,  the  jyCyaoee  Horse,  under 
Captain  James  Grant,  had  captured  a  large  quantity  of 
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booty,  among  i^iiich  "(vas  fiolkar's  sword«  It  was,  in 
troth,  no  greafe  affiuc  It  liad  a  velvet  acabbaid,  and  a 
jewdled  hiit.  But  tbe  jewda  were  of  no  great  value, 
and  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  whole  would  have  been 
highly  estimated  at  a  hundred  pounds.  The  Mysoveans, 
however,  were  naturally  proud  of  thar  capture.  As  a  relic 
of  the  victory,  surrounded  by  h^(»ical  associations,  it 
hmi  9k  valae  which  no  jew^  coxdd  enhance.  With  this 
imptesflioii,  the  Buckshee  (or  military  paymaster)  of  the 
MyMre  Horse  presented  it  to  Maloohn,  who  declined  to 
accept  it.  The  sword  was  then  carried  by  the  captors, 
as  a  trophy,  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
«aget  to  preseijt  it  to  Malcolm,  in  recognition  not  only  of 
the  fact  that,  on  that  memorable  day,  he  had  led  the  troops 
to  victory,  but  also  of  the  kindness  and  consideration  he 
had  shown,  from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
towards  the  Mysore  auxiliary  troops* 

The  ccHUpliment  was  very  grateful  to  Malcolm;  but 
tbeK  were  obvious  reasons  why  he  should  not  accept  the 
gift,  without  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Government. 
The  Tjuestion  was  referred,  therefore,  to  Lord  Hastings, 
who  thinking,  doubtless,  that  HoTkar's  sword  could  pass 
into  no  hands  so  fittingly  as  into  those  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, readily  consented  to  the  proposed  disposal  of  the 
Irophy.  Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  capture  of 
the  property  when  this  reference  was  made.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  the  26th  of  December,  1818,  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  wrote  to  Malcolm,  saying:  *'I  have  had  the 
honor  to  receive  your  despatch  of  the  29th  of  last  montTi, 
reporting  your  having  been  apprised  by  Mr.  Cole*  of  the 
desire  of  the  Esyah  of  Mysore  to  present  you  with  a 
sword  and  belt,  taken  by  his  Highness's  Sillahdar  Horse 
at  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor  9  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
conveying  to  you  the  permission  of  the  Govenior«>G'eneral 

*  the  Honoiable  Arthur  Cole,  who  was  then  Resident  at  Mysore. 
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in  Council  for  your  acceptance  of  this  flattering  token. of 
the  Rajah's  personal  regard  and  acknowledgment  of  your 
attention  to  his  troops  while  serving  under  your  imme- 
diate superintendence  and  direction." 

.  But  in  the  mean  while  this  proceeding  had  been  viewed 
with  little  favor  at  Madras,  whither  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
had  returned  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Coimdl  Board.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  thought 
that  it  became  neither  the  Rajah  to  give,  nor  Malcolm  to 
receive,  this  trophy  of  the  victory  of  Mehidpoor ;  and  he 
therefore  recorded  a  minute,  in  which  he  said: 

"  I  do  most  solemnly  protest,  on  the  part  of  the  army,  and  in 
my  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief  thereof,  against  the  right  of 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore  to  make  away  with,  or  dispose  in  any  manner 
whatever,  of  any  description  of  property  which  may  have  been 
presented  to  him  by  his  Buckshees  as  having  been  taken  by  them, 
or  the  Horse  under  their  command,  from  Holkar  or  his  army. 
The  further  disposal  of  the  whole  booty  of  which  the  Sillahdars 
became  possessed  on  that  occasion  having  been  referred  for  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  assuming  that  their 
decision  upon  the  present  reference  will  proceed  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  described  in  the  former  instance,  in  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Adam  of  the  29th  of  August,  1817,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  late  army  of  the  Deccan,  I  deem  it  my 
province  respectfully  to  urge  that  the  sword  and  belt  in  question 
shall  be  placed  at  my  disposal,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  come  into  my  possession  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  which 
case  I  should  have  felt  it  an  indispensable  act  of  duty  to  reserve  it, 
without  regard  to  its  intrinsic  value,  from  the  spoils  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  troops,  as  an  article  of  regalia,  and  consequently  a 
suitable  trophy  to  be  laid  by  me  at  the  feet  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince- Regent,  confident  as  I  am  that  this  measure  would  be 
the  most  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  every  soldier  of  the  army."* 

*  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Ma-  it  had  not  occorred  till  after  Sir  T. 

dras  anny  was  a]so  ordered  to  ask  Hislop  had  left  the  army  of  the  Deccan, 

Malcolm  why  he  had  not  reported  the  and  tiiat  therefore  he*  reported  it  to 

circTunstance  to  the  Gommander-in-  the  Supreme  Government. 
Chief.    To  this  Malcolm  replied,  that 
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On  the  correspondence  which  then  arose  between  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  I  need  not  dwell. 
The  Governor-General  approved  the  gift  of  the  sword  to 
Malcolm,  and  it  is  now  an  heirloom  in  his  family.  In  a 
strictly  military  point  of  view,  all  plundered  property  be- 
longs to  the  army,  and  every  article  taken  in  battiie  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  prize-agents,  and  be  duly  ac- 
counted for  by  them.  But  exceptional  cases  will  arise, 
especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  troops  of  different 
states  are  acting  together,  and  different  customs  of  war 
are  followed ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  wishes  of  the  Mysore  Bajah  might  well 
have  been  complied  with,  without  any  offence  to  the 
army.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  was  a  man  in  it, 
beyond  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  own  staff,  who  did  not 
think  that  Holkar's  sword  was  destined  to  find  its  way  to 
the  right  hands. — But  in  this  I  am  anticipating  the  course 
of  the  narrative. 

Christmas-day  was  spent  in  camp  at  Mehidpoor;  and 
on  the  following  day.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  taking  with  him 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  two  light  infantry  battalions,  four 
horse-artillery  guns,  and  a  thousand  Mysore  Horse,  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  to  the 
north-west.*  The  main  body  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan 
were  to  follow  in  a  few  days. 

A  rapid  march  was  Malcolm's  delight;  and  he  pricked 
forward  with  surprising  rapidity,  expecting  to  beat  up 
the  enemy  at  Mundissore ;  but  hearing  that  they  had 
proceeded  further  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  probably 
to  Mulharghur,  he  marched  on  to  Narghur,  which  place 
he  reached  on  the  30th.  There  he  learnt  that  Holkar 
had  doubled  back  to  Mundissore,  to  put  up  his  heavy 
baggage  and  bazaars,  which  he  had  outstripped  in  his 
flight.     The  opportunity  seemed  a  good  one  for  a  sur- 

*  A  detacbneni  from  the  Gazerat  force  subsequently  jomed  him. 
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prise.  Soy  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Malcdm 
despatched  Captain  James  Grant,  witli  a  body  of  Mysore 
Horse  and  a  squadron  of  native  cavalry,  with  mstructions 
to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  enemy's  camp — a  service  which 
was  admirably  and  most  successfully  performed.  For 
imder  the  walls  of  Mundissore,  Grant  surprised  the  Mah- 
ratta  force,  and  captured  their  baggage,  their  cattle,  and 
bazaars.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  main  body  of 
Malcolm's  force  arrived  at  Mundissore.  The  General 
soon  learnt  that  Holkar  was  eager  to  sue  fer  terms;  and 
when  on  the  following  day  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  was  approach** 
ing,*  Malcolm  rode  out  to  meet  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and 
his  Staff,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  annoimced  to  them  that 
the  war  with  Holkar  was  over* 


Nate. — ^Ths  Battle  of  M£Hii>POOR.*--The  historioal  autho* 
rities  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  oom- 
position  of  this  chapter  are  Gk>lonel  Blaicker,  Mr.  Frinsep,  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  Professor  Wilson.  In  the  Asiatic  Jwmal  for 
July,  1818,  I  find  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  written 
by  an  eye-witness,  a  day  or  two  after  the  victory,  which  bears  so 
strong  an  impress  of  accuracy,  that  I  am  induced  to  append  it; 
the  more  especially  as  it  contains  some  details  not  given  in  the 
text: 

"  The  baggage  being  now  pretty  well  up,  the  line  advanced 
along  the  road  leading  to  the  ford  of  the  Sopra,  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  town  of  Mehidpoor,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  moved 
down  with  a  brigade  of  guns  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  merely  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  enemy's  horse,  the  better  to  secure  the  safe 
deposit  of  the  baggage  on  the  left.  Whilst  we  were  making  this 
demonstration,  we  kept  an  equal  pace  with  the  line,  and  joined  it 
again  when  within  half  a  mile  of  the  ford  where  we  w«re  to  cross? 
two  corps  of  light  infantry  and  the  rifle  corps  were  then  pushed 
across  the  river,  and  posted  in  a  rairine  which  runs  out  of  it  at 
right  angles  and  close  to  the  ford;  the  artillery  followed,  and  went 

*  The  anmr had  marched  ina  direct    enemj,  had  gono  conaiderably  beyond 
line  from  Mehidpoor  to  Mundissore,    that  place,  and  had  oountermarched. 
while  Malcolm,  m  the  pursuit  of  the 
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posted  about  fi%  yarda  acrofls,  a  mtuatioii  whiok  they  had  bo 
aoooer  leached,  yrh&Ek  the  whole  of  the  enemy'a  artillery,  from 
vfakh  we  had  hitherto  received  but  a  few  shots  directed  at  the 
body  of  the  troops  crossing  the  river,  opened  upon  aU  troops  that 
were  within  their  sight.  The  cavalry  crossed  next,  and  were  im- 
mediately moved  up  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  left,  under  cover 
of  the  left  bank;  and  after  going  ctfin  that  direotion  about  half  a 
mile  with  the  Mysore  Horse  on  their  lef^  iliey  were  halted  until 
the  iniantry  caeld  arrive  to  attack  the  guns.  The  left  brigade 
arrived  next  at  flie  ford,  and  were  moved  off  to  the  left  of  it,  when 
they  woe  also  halted  until  the  right  brigade^  consinting  of  420 
Europeans  and  the  2d  battalion  of  the  14th,  should  arrive  to  be 
fimned  on  the  rights  The  fire  by  this  time,  both  round  and 
grape,  was  extremely  heavy  &om  the  front  and  right,  particularly 
fioom  a  mined  village  in  that  direction,  about  five  hundred  yaids 
fi:om  the  ford  where  we  crossed;  Sir  John  Malcolm  th^i  (oo* 
posed,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  infantry  had  arrived,  that  he 
should  be  sent  with  the  right  brigade  to  storm  the  ruined  village 
and  take  the  guns,  and  the  (Commander-in-Chief  might  at  the 
same  time  order  the  attack  on  the  left,  for  which  they  were 
all  ready.  The  proposal  was  immediately  assented  to :  orders  weie 
sent  to  the  left,  and  Sir  John  immediately  brought  the  Europeans 
up  the  bank.  We  no  sooner  showed  ourselves  than  the  men 
were  knocked  down  vexy  fiist,  and  Sir  John,  finding  that  the 
rifies  and  light  iniantry  were  close  at  hand,  and  that  they  were 
suf&ring  severely  in  the  Nullah,  ordered  them  to  take  the  place  on 
the  left  of  the  Europeans  that  was  at  fiist  intended  ibr  the  two 
battalions  of  the  14lh,  which  could  not  come  up  the  bank  for 
some  minutes  more ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  the  advance  on 
the  guns,  the  riflcfi  being  directed  on  the  enwiy^s  battery  on  their 
right  of  the  village,  the  light  infantry  on  the  village  itsdf,  and  the 
Europeans  on  their  left  battery ;  four  companies  of  the  14th  also 
arrived  in  time  to  charge  with  the  Europeans.  The  charge  was 
made  in  the  most  gallant  manner  possible;  the  enemy's  guns  were 
so  well  served,  that  the  dust  was  constantly  knocked  up  in  the 
men's  feces,  and  great  numbexs  of  them  hid  every  instant,  but 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  hesitation  anywhere;  on 
the  contrary,  all  continued  the  most  steady  advance,  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  aicoaraging  them  when  he  got  about  half  way  with 
a  huzza,  they  rushed  on  and  carried  all  before  them;  the  enemy's 
Golandauze  standing  many  of  them  to  be  bayoneted  at  the  guns. 
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There  were  not  lees  than  forty-three  guns  at  work  on  the  right 
and  left  of  this  village,  besides  some  infantry  in  the  village  itself. 
The  havoc  made  upon  our  men  in  the  advance  was  great,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  subjoined  extract: 

Went     Killed  and 

into     woanded  in 

action.       adranoe. 

The  flank  oompanies  of  ttie  Eoyals    .        .        .169  31 

Madras  European  Regiment          250  63 

16th  Light  Infantry 500  72 

3rd     do.       do 460  107 

Bifle  Corps 300  130 

^^  The  horse  artillery  also  suffered  a  very  severe  loss;  almost  all 
their  guns  were  dismounted  by  the  enemjr's  shot. 

^^  The  left  brigade  moved  out  at  the  same  time  we  did,  and 
attacked  a  battery  of  twenty  guns,  supported  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry; the  enemy  at  that  battery,  however,  soon  deserted  their 
guns  and  retired  upon  their  infantry,  and  our  cavalry,  on  seeing 
their  guns  in  possession  of  the  left  brigade,  charged  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, and  cut  great  numbers  of  them  down.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
were  well  mounted,  and  as  they  started  off  the  moment  they  saw 
the  advance  the  infantry  made  on  their  guns,  they  escaped  almost  en- 
tirely untouched,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  overtaken  in  the  pur* 
suit  by  the  Mysore  Horse  under  Captain  James  Grant,  who  cap- 
tured seven  elephants,  upwards  of  two  hundred  camels,  and  a 
great  many  tattoes  and  bullocks.  The  infantry  in  rear  of  the  guns 
which  Sir  John  Malcolm  stormed  behaved  very  shabbily;  they 
gave  their  brave  Golandauze  no  support  whatever,  so  that  after 
the  guns  were  taken  we  had  little  to  do  on  the  right  We 
advanced  immediately  afterwards  to  the  infantry  camp,  where  we 
expected  they  would  be  drawn  up,  but  on  the  contrary  we  found 
but  a  few  empty  tents ;  beyond  that  was  a  battery  of  thirteen 
guns,  from  whence  we  had  a  few  rounds  at  a  distance,  which  did 
little  execution,  and  when  they  were  taken  possession  of  the  battle 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

"  Sir  John  Malcolm  went  in  pursuit  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
and  two  battalions  of  light  infantry,  across  the  S^^pra,  about  four 
coss,  but  with  no  success.  We  were  much  detained  by  the  passage 
down  to  the  river  being  very  narrow  and  the  ford  bad ;  and  the 
enemy  had  too  great  a  start  of  us.  The  Mysore  Horse  pursued  to 
the  N.W.  without  crossing  the  river,  and  were  more  fortunate,  as 
I  mentioned  before." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SURRENDER  OP  THE  PBISHWAH. 
[1818.] 

THB  TRBATT  WITH  HOLKAK  —  SSTTLEMBNT  07  THE  COVNTBT — APPROACH  07 
BADJSK  &A0  —  OTX&TinUBS — VEOOTIATIONS  WITH  THB  PBISHWAH — TEBMS 
OTTEBBD — ^YACILIiATION  07  BADJEE  BAO  —  HIS  SUBBBVDBB  —  DISCITSSIONS 
WITH  THE  817PEBKE  GOVBBinCBKT— THB  TERMS  COBSIDBRED. 

The  new  year  found  Malcolm  with  the  sword  sheathed, 
but  ready  to  his  hand;  and  the  portfolio  of  the  diplo- 
matist open  before  him.  The  victory  of  Mehidpoor  had 
given  the  death-blow  to  Holkar's  power.  His  army  was 
broken  and  dispersed;  the  young  Prince  himself  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  suppliant.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but 
to  send  his  emissaries  into  Malcolm's  camp,  and  to  sue 
for  such  terms  as  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors  might 
grant  him. 

The  army  of  the  Deccan  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mundissore;  and  at  that  place  Malcolm  received  the 
chief  Minister  of  the  fallen  Prince.  Already  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  the  Grovemor-General,  he  submitted  to 
the  Mahratta  Envoy  the  terms  on  which  the  British 
Government  would  consent  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Large 
cessions  of  territory  were  demanded — cessions  to  be  made 
in  part  to  Ameer  Klan,  the  Rohilla  chief,  who  had  been 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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detached  with  his  Patan  levies  from  Holkar's  cause ;  in 
part  to  Zalim  Singh,  of  Kotah,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  friend  of  the  British;  and  in  part  to  the  East 
India  Company.*  In  return,  it  was  promised,  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  that  they  would  take  Holkar's  re- 
maining territory  under  their  protection,  and  maintain 
a  sufficient  force  there  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity 
and  repel  the  aggression  of  foreign  enemies. 

In  vain  the  Mahratta  Envoy  remonstrated  against 
these  hard  conditions.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  to  strip 
his  master  of  territory  and  to  confer  it  on  a  servant,  as 
was  Ameer  Elan,  was  humiliating  to  him  in  the  ex- 
treme; in  vain  he  pleaded  that  the  country  which  we 
were  taking  from  him  was  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  cherished  part  of  his  dominions ;  ia  vain  he  pleaded 
thart  the  war  had  not  been  provoked  by  Holkar's  Go- 
vernment, but  by  a  council  of  military  chiefe  acting 
against  the  advice  of  the  Ministers  and  in  defiance  of 
their  authority;  in  vain  he  dwelt  upon  the  tender  years 
of  the  young  Prince,  and  his  claims  upon  the  generosity 
of  a  great  nation  like  the  British.  Malcolm  answered 
that  every  consideration  would  be  shown  to  the  youthful 
chief  himself,  but  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  acts 
of  his  army  from  the  acts  of  his  Government;  and  that 
the  peace  of  India  required  that  he  should  be  stripped 
of  the  means  of  again  appearing  in  arms  against  the 
paramount  power.     The  country  that  was  left  to  Holkar 

*  "  The  terms  proposed  were  the  and  his  heirs,  on  flie  condition  of  his 

oonfiRnation  of  the  en^agemente  witii  mamtaumig  a  (jvotaof  faofw;  the  oea* 

Ameer  Khan— the  cession  to  the  Com-  sion  of  the  tnhute  of  Naisinghur — 

pany  of  the  claims  of  Holbir's  Qo-  the  cession  to  the  Company  of  ail 

TiemmeBt  upon  the  Rajjpoot  States—  Holkar's  DOsaeflBiona  within  and  to  tha 

the  cession  to  Zalim  Smgh,  Rajah  of  south  of  tne  Sauthpoora  nmge  of  hills, 

KotflJi,  of  four  diskriotB  formerly  rented  inclading  Candeuh,  Amim  SUora,  and 

by  him— the  confirmation  under  the  all  his  other  possessions  in  that  auar- 

g;uarantee    of   the    Company  of  his  ter." — [Sir  £>hn  Malcolm  to  Mr,  Aaam, 

jaidad,  araountmg  to  nearay  rour  lakba  Janvary  %,  181S.] 
of  rupees  per  annum,  to  Guffoor  Xhan 
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might  yield  in  its  poresent  state  but  a  Blender  le venue; 
but  nmch  of  that  which  was  taken  from  him  had  yielded 
none;  and  Malcolm  pointed  out  that  the  continuance  of 
peace  and  due  attention  on  the  part  of  Holkar's  Govern- 
ment to  affairs  of  internal  administration  would  soon 
place  his  finances  in  a  better  position  than  before,  and 
increase  both  the  prosperity  of  the  Slate  and  the  hi^- 
piness  of  the  peopla 

Finding  all  his  arguments  and  all  his  entreaties  useless, 
the  Mahratta  Envoy  then  besought  Malcolm  to  delay  for 
the  present  all  specific  engagements,  and  urged  that  the 
yonng  Prince  would  throw  himself  unconditionally  upon 
the  protection  of  the  British,  leaving  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  for  future  negotiation.  Bat  he  had  to  deal  with 
too  old  a  diplomatist — ^with  one  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  depths  of  Mahratta  guile—- 4o  consent  to  such 
a  proposal  as  thia.  It  would  have  been  in  efiect  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  whilst  Holkar's  Government  was  watching 
in  safety  the  progress  of  events,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  So,  after  some  fiirther  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahratta  Envoy  to  obtain  a  modifica- 
tion of  certain  of  its  articles,  the  treaty  was  executed  on 
the  6th  of  January.  ^^  I  have  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar/'  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  ^^  including 
every  advantage  that  could  be  desired,  and  our  late 
enemies*  are  now  encamped  within  two  miles  of  me, 
quite  in  good  hnmor.  The  Pindarrees  are  almost  all 
dispersed  or  destroyed,  except  one  Cheetoo,  after  whom 
I  detach  James  Grant,  who  will  march  towards  the  firoo- 
tier  of  GuzeraL Sir  Thomas  Hislop  is  sent 

^  *  Writing  more  correctly  in  an  offi-  oouoemed  at  this  reduction  of  the  force, 

rial  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  Malcolm  says  :  for  the  regiments  were  greatly  in  ar- 

•*MuUiar  Kao  Holkar  came  iwM  ike  rMis  oC  wy,  and  the  t^^wwy  was 

remains  of  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  empty.     Tie   battle   of  Mehidjxxn: 

my  camp,"  &c.    It  is  doubtful  whe-  wiped  oat  a  heayy  balaace  against 

thcr  Holkar'a  Goyemmeni  waa  much  Holluuu 

q2 
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south,  and  I  am  left  with  a  division  in  Malwah ;  and  with 
full  political  powers  to  settle  Holkar's  Government." 

The  nature  and  variety  of  his  duties  not  permitting 
Malcolm  to  be  continually  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Holkar's  Court,  he  directed  Major  Agnew,  his  first  as- 
sistant, to  reside  there  as  the  channel  of  communication 
with  the  Mahratta  Prince.  To  that  officer  he  wrote  in- 
structions, pointing  out  that  "whilst  it  was  meant  to 
exercise  that  influence  over  the  State  which  is  best  cal- 
culated to  preserve  it  in  peace,  and  to  establish  its  pro- 
sperity on  a  ground  that  will  promote  the  interests  of  the 
British  Government,  it  was  very  important  that  it  should 
be  done  in  a  way  which  would  neither  aflfect  the  temper 
nor  hurt  the  pride  of  the  Prince  or  his  Ministers."  The 
restoration  of  order  to  Holkar's  dominions,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  their  internal  administration,  was  to  be  the  great 
object  aimed  at,  and  that  by  no  overt  acts  of  interference, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  an  authority  as  much  unseen,  and 
an  influence  as  much  unfelt,  as  judgment,  tact,  and  deli- 
cacy could  render  them.  The  parcere  subjectis  maxim 
was  never  absent  from  Malcolm's  mind. 

"  Much  pains  had  been  taken,"  he  wrote  to  the  Poli- 
tical Secretary  on  the  26th,  "  during  the  period  of  nego- 
tiation, to  preserve  temper  as  far  as  could  be  done  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  essential  interests;  and  certainly  the 
reception  of  the  mission  of  Major  Agnew,  and  every  sub- 
sequent act  of  the  Ministers  and  followers  of  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar,  proved  that  this  had  been  in  a  great  degree 
attained.  I  have,  to  promote  this  desirable  object,  pur- 
chased the  favorite  elephants  of  the  young  Prince,  which 
were  among  the  captured  property,  and  am  in  hopes  of 
rendering  his  family  a  still  more  acceptable  service  by 
recovering  their  household  images,  which  were  plundered 
en  the  same  occasion." 

Whilst  Malcolm  was  thus  carrying  out  his  measures 
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for  the  settlement  of  Holkar's  Government,  he  was  moving 
from  place  to  place  with  the  corps  which  he  commanded, 
keeping  in  check  another  Mahratta  chief,  Jeswunt  Rao 
Bhao,  one  of  Scindiah's  viceroys,  who  had  revolted 
against  his  own  master,  usurped  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  belonging  to  one  of  the  Rajpoot  protected  States, 
and  was  harboring  Pindarrees.  He  wrote  in  excellent 
spirits.  There  was  fine  bright  frosty  weather;  good 
sport  on  the  line  of  march ;  and  every  one  was  in  good 
humor.  "  I  wish  we  had  you  here,"  he  wrote  to  his 
wife.  "  I  would  show  you  that  I  have  realised  all  my 
plans  of  making  men  work  and  fight,  and  do  everything 
men  ought  to  do,  and  yet  be  happy  and  make  no  com- 
plaints.* The  Pindarrees  have  gone  from  this  quarter. 
I  do  nothing  on  the  march  but  shoot  and  hunt.  A 
Bengal  corps  came  near  me  four  days  ago.  Several 
officers  came  to  see  me ;  among  others,  a  son  of  Robert 
Bums,  a  very  fine  young  man.  We  had  a  grand  even- 
ing, and  I  made  him  sing  his  father's  songs.  He  has  a 
modest  but  serious  pride  of  being  the  son  of  the  bard 
of  his  country  which  quite  delighted  me."  Burke  and 
Bums  were  Malcolm's  favorite  authors :  and  he  seldom  tra- 
velled about  anywhere  without  a  volume  of  the  latter. 

"The  Pindarrees,"  he  wrote  in  another  letter,  **are 
now  giving  themselves  up  by  hundreds.  Where  are  now 
the  fools  who  said  we  could  not  do  this  thing  ?  Never 
was  a  more  glorious  result.  The  noble  views  of  Lord 
Wellesley  of  establishing  general  tranquillity  are  now 
nearly  accomplished;  and  if  we  have  firmness  and 
wisdom  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  great  advantages 
we  have  gained,  India  will  long  enjoy  an  undisturbed 

*  An  officer  who  was  on  Malcolm's  humor.  "  I  need  not  tcU  you  anything 

military  staff  at  this  time,  told  me,  in  else,"  it  was  said.    "  You  have  come 

1854^  that  going,  on  his  first  appoint-  from  a  Government  office,  and  migtit 

ment  to  the  general,  for  instructions,  he  instruct  me.    Keep  everybody  m  good 

was  told  to  keep  everybody  in  good  humor;  and  you  will  not  go  wrong.** 
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peace.  I  continue  in  excellent  heaJitli.  Moderation  and 
exercise  are  my  secrets.  When  ire  loarch,  I  hunt  on 
the  flank.  When  we  do  not  march,  I  xise  at  daybreak^ 
and  hunt  over  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  country.  I  have 
fionouB  horses,  and  am,  you  know,  very  prudent."  Tha!ie 
last  words  are  underscored,  and  intended  to  be  tak^n  in 
a  negative  sense.  He  needed  good  horses,  for  he  rode 
fifteen  stone,  and  he  rode  hard;  and  was  only  prudent  in- 
asmuch as  that  he  rode  well,  and  seldom  contrived  to 
hurt  himself. 

At  this  time  Malcolm  was  in  pursuit  of  Jeswunt  Rao 
Bhao,  who  had  fled  into  Mewar.  Thither  Malcolm 
followed  him,  sent  a  summons  to  him  to  surrender,  on 
pain  of  being  dedared  a  freebooter.  On  the  11th  of 
February,  the  chief  intimated  his  intention  to  place 
himself  under  Malcolm's  protection,  and  on  the  14th  he 
appeared  in  the  General's  camp.  His  arrival  wbjb  wel- 
comed with  great  joy  by  Malcolm,  who  wrote  on  the 
15th: 

"This  is  my  lucky  year.  Jeswunt  Rao  Bhao^  a  rebellioua 
feudatory  of  Scindiah,  who  had  provoked  an  attack,  had  fled 
into  Mewar.  I  followed  him,  and  he  yestei'day  saved  me  further 
trouble  by  coming  into  my  camp,  and  surrendering  himself.  I 
expect  Kurreem,  the  chief  of  the  Pindarrees  (or  at  least  coequal 
with  Cheetoo),  will  do  the  same  to-morrow." 

Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Chittore,  he  rode  over  to  see 
a  place  smrounded  with  so  many  historical  associations, 
and  on  his  return  wrote  the  following  account  of  it  to 
his  wife  : 

*^  I  left  my  corps  this  morning  to  come  twenty  miles  to  see  this 
celebrated  fortress  of  Chittore,  once  before  despoiled  by  Maho- 
medan  conquerors,  the  seat  of  Hindoo  glory.  It  stands  on  a 
hi^  detached  hill,  which  lies  north  and  south,  is  between  four 
and  five  miles  long,  and  apparently  (for  I  have  not  yet  examined 
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the  interior)  £rom  haif  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  bseadth.  The  uliok  if 
Borroimded  with  a  wall,  which  is  strengtheiied  by  a  giest  number 
of  bastions.  In  many  places  the  perpendicnlar  rock  giTee  the 
appearance  of  a  double  rampart,  and  adds  to  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  this  mountain  fortress,  whose  antiquity  appean  in  the 
ruins  of  palaces,  of  turrets,  and  of  temples,  that  are  seen  above  its 
walls. 

*'  I  inquired  the  date  of  Chittore  from  an  old  Biahmin,  who  was 
sent  to  give  me  information.  It  was  built,  he  said,  by  the 
Panduans  (five  brothers^  the  iabulous  heroes  of  the  Mahabwas), 
who  flouridied  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago.  The  family  of  the 
present  Rana  of  Oudipore  claimed  possession  of  it  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  it  is  more  than  five  hundred  years  sinoe  it  was 
taken  by  Allah-oo-deen.  It  was  then  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Marrahs,  contained  all  their  wealth,  and  was  defended  (though 
without  success)  by  all  the  army  of  their  country.  It  now  can  only 
boast  a  miserable  lower  town,  surroimded  by  ruins,  and  a  fortifi- 
cation falling  into  decay^  defended  by  about  five  hundred  men. 
Twenly  thousand  -would  hardly  man  its  walls.  Oudipore,  which 
is  between  mxty  and  seventy  miles  from  this,  has  long  superseded 
Chittore  as  the  capital  of  Mewar;  and  the  latter  has  not  even  the 
advantage  it  would  derive  from  being  the  residence  of  a  degraded 
prince  and  impoverished  court.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  present  Ranas  of  Oudipore,  I  need 
only  state  they  do  not  realise  two  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum  from 
a  country  which  produced  eighty  lakhs,  and  of  which  they  are 
still  the  nominal  sovereigns.  Till  of  late  they  were  respected 
from  their  high  descent,  even  by  their  conquerors.  Madajee 
Scindiah,  when  he  despoiled  the  father  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
carried  his  palanquin,  to  mark  his  respect  for  the  first  of  Rajpoots. 
Jemsheed  Khan,  a  Patau  soldier,  possessing  the  small  jagheer  of 
Nemahera  (where  I  have  been  encamped  for  some  days),  lately 
made  the  reining  Rana  come  out  of  Oudipore  several  miles  to 
meet  him — a  positive  mark  of  inferiority;  but  old  Scindiah  was  a 
wily  Mahratta,  and  cherished  Hindoo  feeling;  while  the  barbarous 
Patau,  considering  all  of  a  contrary  religion  as  *  Infidels,'  exulted 
in  degrading  one  of  the  highest  of  that  class.  I  have  sent  a 
message  to  the  Killadar  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  buildings 
in  the  uj^r  fort,  but  am  doubtful  that  his  jealousy  will  not 
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grant  my  request;  and  yet  he  must  feel  awkward  in  refusing  it, 
as  he  knows  I  yesterday  sent  orders  for  the  delivery  of  two  forts 
for  his  master,  the  Rana." 

Kmreem  Khan  having  surrendered  as  was  anticipated, 
and  some  refractory  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood  having 
been  reduced,  Malcolm  proceeded  to  Holkar's  camp, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  and  respectful  manner.  The  natural 
kindness  of  his  heart,  his  tender  compassion  for  fallen 
greatness,  and  his  delight  in  young  people,  rendered  him 
of  all  others  the  person  most  likely  to  become  personally 
popular  at  the  Court  of  the  boy-Prince,  to  lighten  the 
distresses  and  to  smooth  down  the  animosities  of  his 
late  enemies.  "  I  have  been  lately  with  my  young  u>ard^ 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,"  he  wrote,  "and  certainly  the 
change  of  a  few  weeks  is  wonderful.  The  fellows  that  I 
was  hunting  like  wild  beasts  are  all  now  tame,  and  com- 
bine in  declaring  that  I  am  their  only  friend.  All  the 
chiefs  of  Holkar  are  in  good  humor.  The  boy  himself 
is  at  present  delighted  with  a  small  elephant  (which  he 
lost,  and  I  recovered  and  sent  him)  that  dances  like  a 
dancing-girl;  and  a  little  Pegu  pony,  of  which  I  made 
him  a  present,  and  which  ambles  at  a  great  rate.  I  went 
out  to  hunt  with  him  a  few  days  ago,  and  we  had  great 
fun.  The  little  fellow,  though  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
rides  beautifully.  He  mounted  a  tall  bay  horse  very 
fairly  broken,  and  taking  a  blunt  spear  nine  feet  in 
length,  tilted  with  two  or  three  others  in  very  superior 
style,  wheeling,  charging,  and  using  his  spear  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  them.  He  expressed  grief  at  my  going  away, 
as  he  discovered  that  I  was  very  fond  of  play  and 
hunting." 

But  Malcolm  did  much  more  than  hunt  and  play.    His 
efforts  to  settle  the  country  were  strenuous  and  success- 
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ful.  Other  Findarree  chiefs  came  in  to  him,  and  were 
soon  established  as  peaceable  inmates  of  his  camp.  He 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  a  motley  assemblage  of 
troops — representatives,  as  it  were,  of  nearly  all  the 
states  of  India — soldiers  of  the  Company ;  soldiers  of  the 
Peishwah;  soldiers  of  the  Nizam;  veterans  of  Mysore; 
Sikh  horsemen  from  the  Punjab;  Rajpoots  of  the  Kotah 
State;  Mahrattas  in  Holkar*s  service,  our  old  enemies; 
and  bodies  of  tamed  and  tattered  Pindarrees,  made  up 
the  diversified  procession.  His  regular  force — now  de- 
tached from  the  main  army,  and  made  an  independent 
command — was  now  at  Mehidpore,  and  thither  Mal- 
colm, after  leaving  Holkar's  camp,  proceeded  to  join  it. 
On  the  8th  of  March  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
once  more  pitched  his  tent  on  the  old  battle-field.  "And 
I  inwardly  thanked  God,"  he  added,  "  who  had  pre- 
served me  to  you  and  the  dear  little  ones;  and  more 
than  that,  who  had,  by  inspiring  me  with  strength  to  do 
my  duty,  rendered  me  worthy  of  the  great  blessing  I 
enjoy  in  having  such  a  family." 

From  Mehidpore,  Malcolm  moved  to  Oujein.  There 
was  still  some  active  work  before  him;  there  were  still 
Pindarrees  to  be  brought  into  his  camp.  Kurreem  Khan 
had  come  in ;  another,  named  Rajun,  surrendered  in  the 
course  of  April.  But  there  was  one  chief,  Cheetoo  by 
name,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  daring,  who  could  not 
consent  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  our  bounty,  and  to 
be  despatched  to  what  he  called  a  distant  and  dread- 
ful country.  Malcolm  at  one  time  declared  that  if  he 
caught  Cheetoo  he  would  hang  him,  and  that  he  would 
do  his  best  to  catch  him.  But  more  compassionate 
feelings  came  over  him,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chief,  offering  him  terms  if  he  would  come  in;  but  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  Pindarree  was  not  to  be  humbled, 
and  he  still  kept  his  seat  in  the  saddle  and  trusted  to  his 
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fate.  His  followeES  were  dispened;  lie  himself  was 
powerless.  But  be  wandered  about  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, now  on  the  hills,  now  in  the  jungles,  seeking  pro- 
tection from  our  enemies,  spending  miserable  days  and 
nights  in  constant  fear  of  surprise,  never  dismounting 
from  his  horse,  even  for  sleep,  only  to  encounter  at  last 
a  more  remorseless  enemy  than  the  British. 

Meanwhile,  Malcolm's  efforts  to  restore  order  and  tran- 
quillity to  Holkar's  disturbed  country  had  been  attended 
with  good  success.  In  the  Soandwarree  districts  several 
refractory  Zumeendars  had  been  reduced,  and  his  de- 
tachments had  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  Malwah,  from 
Hindiah  to  Moheysir.  ^^  It  is  six  weeks  since  I  left 
Oujein,"  he  wrote  on  the  10th  of  May  to  Lord  Hastings, 
^  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  moment  this  force 
has  been  divided  into  small  detachments,  which  have 
traversed  every  path  and  every  ghaut  of  the  forests 
between  Hindiah  and  Moheysir,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
&ct,  that  though  the  country  abounds  with  Bheels  and 
robbers,  under  numerous  chiefs,  alike  celebrated  for  their 
habits  of  rapacity  and  violence,  not  a  rupee  of  property 
has  been  stolen  or  a  camp-follower  hurt.  These  plun- 
derers have,  on  the  contrary,  sought  my  camp  and  that 
of  oflSicers  whom  I  detached,  and  expressed  their  earnest 
hope  that  I  would  take  their  condition  into  considera- 
tion, and  provide  means  of  livelihood  less  criminal  and 
hazardous  than  that  to  which  they  had  long  been  com- 
pelled by  necessity.  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  very  mi- 
nute inquiry  into  their  real  or  supposed  rights,  and  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  effect  some  arrangement  that  will 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country." 

He  rejoiced  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this  work  of 
pacification.  His  letters  to  his  family  show  how  truly 
lus  heart  was  in  it.     There  is  something  very  pleasant 
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and  characteristac  in  the  following,  addressed  at  this  time 
to  his  wife: 

^^Tou  win  Tejoioe  to  hear  all  my  nndertakmgs  succeed.  I 
haTe  just  tranqidllised,  bj  beating  some  and  petting  others,  the 
most  tronblesame  province  in  Malwah ;  and  during  my  operations 
against  the  few  semaining  Pindarrees  in  this  quarter,  though  the 
country  is  covered  with  mountains  and  forests,  though  my  detach- 
ments have  marched  everywhere,  and  through  countries  so  in- 
fested with  robbers  and  lawless  mountaineers  that  our  troops,  from 
past  sufi^ng,  dnaded  them,  I  have  not  had  a  rupee's  worth  of 
value  stolen,  and  not  a  follower  wounded.  This,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, I  am  proud  of,  fnr  it  is  the  result  of  good  arrangement,  and 
of  a  general  impression,  which  even  the  most  lawless  own,  of  my 
being  neither  unmerciful  nor  unjust.  I  am  the  general  arbitrator 
and  pacificator  of  the  whole  country.  I  support  my  title  to  these 
names  by  aooesdbility  at  all  hours  to  the  peasant  as  well  as  the 
prince.  The  labor  is  great,  but  its  result  is  delightful.  Out  of 
forty-six  villages  within  ten  miles  of  this  only  seven  were  inh^ 
bited  six  days  ago,  when  I  declared  it  was  my  intention  to  cantoon 
here.  The  rest  were  in  complete  ruins,  every  house  roofless. 
The  inhabitants  of  twenty  have  abeady  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  are  beginning  to  rebuild.  The  whole  I  trust  to  see  flourish- 
ing in  a  few  months.  Nadir-Bheel,  the  mountain  chief,  who  has 
committed  all  these  devastations,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  country, 
has  already  sent  his  only  son,  a  fine  boy,  just  the  age  of  G^rge, 
and  promises  to  come  himself.  I  gave  the  young  plunderer 
knives  with  six  blades  and  a  nice  little  Arab  pony.  He  has  taken 
a  great  aflection  for  me,  is  going  to  settle  in  my  camp,  to  hunt, 
shoot,  and  play  with  me,  and  to  learn  cultivation  instead  of 
plundering ;  and  he  insists  that  I  must  take  a  pet  elk  that  has 
been  broken  in  to  ride,  and  can  run  faster  up  a  stony  hill,  the 
little  feUow  says,  than  a  swift  horse  I  As  your  friend  Colonel 
Russdl  and  I  were  yesterday  walking  from  the  place  where  I  am 
building  a  littie  bungalow  to  my  tent,  we  were  met  by  a  joyous- 
looking  group.  A  young  lad,  dressed  in  red,  witii  his  eyes 
painted,  fine  ear-rings,  &c.,  was  brought  forward  by  an  old  man, 
while  a  troop  of  females,  half  hiding  their  faces,  among  whom  was 
a  littie  girl  of  eight  years  of  age,  gaily  dressed,  came  behind.    A 
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boy  with  an  old  drum,  another  vrith  a  rude  flageolet,  and  some 
friends,  made  up  the  party.  They  came  forward  and  addressed 
me  by  name.  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted?  It  was  a  mar- 
riage, and  had  been  put  off  for  two  years,  because  no  one  dared  to 
go  to  the  village  in  the  hills,  ten  miles  from  my  camp,  and  sixteen 
from  their  home,  where  it  must  be  celebrated;  but  now  Malcolm- 
Sahib  had  brought  peace  to  all,  the  wedding  would  go  on.  They, 
however,  wanted  two  of  my  men  to  guard  against  accidents. 
'  Horsemen  or  footmen  ?'  This  gave  rise  to  a  curious  dispute  among 
themselves.  They  thought  they  might  have  to  feed  the  soldiers, 
and  the  economists  were  for  foot ;  the  dignity-men  for  horsemen. 
The  latter  carried  it,  by  representing  how  fine  the  horses  would 
look  parading  about  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  went  away 
delighted." 

But  interesting  as  were  such  incidents  as  this,  and 
consoling  as  were  the  thoughts  of  the  good  that  he  was 
doing,  the  depths  of  his  ambition  were  stirred,  in  the 
midst  of  his  pacificatory  labors,  by  tidings  which  were 
presently  brought  into  camp,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Peishwah,  with  the  remains  of  his  force,  was  moving  to 
the  southward,  and  that  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
Malwah  force  having  the  privilege  of  giving  him  battle. 
It  was  better  for  the  tranquillity  of  India,  better  for 
Badjee  Rao  himself,  that  he  should  try  conclusions  with 
us  at  once,  than  that  he  should  hover  about  in  a  state 
of  inglorious  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  future,  half 
a  prince  and  half  a  fugitive,  unsettling  the  minds  of  other 
chiefs,  and  raising  in  the  breasts  of  their  followers,  per- 
haps, some  vague  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mahratta 
power.  But  it  was  better  still,  in  Malcolm's  opinion, 
that  the  Peishwah  should  voluntarily  throw  himself  on 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  and  finish  the 
war  by  the  surrender  at  once  of  his  person  and  liis  do- 
minions. 

Whatever  might  have  been,  at  this  time,  the  Peish- 
wah's  intentions  —  whether  he  were  advancing,  intent 
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xm  "WBT  or  on  peace,  Malcolm  3jreparea  himself  to  meet 
the  emergencgr.  Bfe  Tnade  KsTiiilitary  dispositions,  and 
delayed  the  removal  of  Holkar^s  Court  to  Isidore.  "  The 
approximation  of  the  Peishwah  to  this  quarter,"  he  wrote, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  to  Major  Agnew,  "whether  with 
aomcable  or  hostile -views,  requires  that  every  element  of 
intrigue  should  be  tept  as  much  as  possible  at  a  distance ; 
and  Whilst  1  ehould  feel  my  miKtary  operations  clogged 
by  the  prwence  of  Holkar's  Court  at  Indore,  I  should 
still  more  fear  having  any  negotiations  I  entered  into  with 
Badjee  Rao  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  its  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.** 

It  was  floon  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  with  diplo- 
macy, not  with  war,  that  Badjee  Rao  was  to  be  met. 
•Late  on  the  17th  of  May  an  emissary  from  the  Peishwah 
arrived  in  Malcolm's  camp  at  Mhow  with  a  letter  from 
Ms  master.  The  conference  between  the  Mahratta  Envoy 
and  the  British  General  lasted  during  a  great  part  of  the 
night.  Everything  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
Peishwah  was  urged,  but  with  no  avail,  by  the  former. 
Malcolm  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  British 
Government  would  consent  to  restore  Badjee  Rao  even 
to  a  state  of  nxnninal  sovereignty.  He  had  forfeited  by 
his  conduct  all  claim  to  title  or  dominion.  But  imme- 
diate submission,  it  was  added,  by  hastening  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  which  he  had  so  unjustifiably  provoked, 
might  even  then  induce  them  to  consider  with  all  cle- 
mency and  generosity  his  fallen  state.  Finding  that  Tie 
could  not  move  the  ofiicer,  the  Mahratta  agent  then  en- 
deavoured to  touch  the  heart  of  the  man.^  He  appealed 
toMalcolm*s  old  feehngs  of  personal  friendship.  "That 
friendship,"  it  was  answered,  "  was  disregarded  when  it 
might  have  saved.  I  warned  him  of  his  danger,  but  my 
advice  was  thrown  away.  I  shall  still,  however,  be  re- 
joiced to  be  the  instrument  of  saving  him  from  total  ruin. 
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All  opposition  is  now  fruitless.  Let  him  throw  himself 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  British  Government,  and  he  will 
save  himself,  his  family,  and  his  adherents,  from  total  de- 
struction." 

The  Mahratta  Envoy  then,  instructed  by  his  master, 
implored  Malcolm  to  visit  the  Peishwah  in  his  camp. 
But  the  proposal  was  peremptorily  rejected.  "  It  would 
have  shown,"  said  Malcolm,  "  a  solicitude  for  his  sub-  ] 

mission  which  would  have  operated  against  the  object  I 

which  it  was  meant  to  promote.  Besides,  it  would  have 
removed  me  from  the  position  where  I  could  best  employ 
the  means  at  my  disposal  for  the  reductibn  of  the 
Peishwah,  if  I  had  been  driven  to  war."  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  himself  proceeding  to  Badjee  Rao's  camp,  he 
despatched  a  confidential  officer  to  communicate  upon 
his  part  with  the  Peishwah,  and  especially  to  urge  upon 
him  the  necessity,  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation,  of 
moving  forward  from  the  position  which  he  then  occu- 
pied in  Scindiah's  dominions  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Asseerghur,  a  fortress  held  by  a  party  of  our  enemies, 
which  we  were  afterwards  compelled  to  reduce. 

The  officer  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm  selected  to  per- 
form the  delicate  task  of  inducing  the  Peishwah  to  fling 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  British  was  Lieutenant 
John  Low,  of  the  Madras  Army,  whom,  some  time  before, 
he  had  appointed  his  aide-de-camp,  and  whose  energy 
and  ability  had  soon  recommended  him  for  higher  and 
more  responsible  duties.*  The  instructions  with  which 
he  set  out  were  full  and  precise,  Malcolm,  who  knew 
by  painful  experience  what  were  the  evil  consequences 
of  proceeding  on  any  mission  without  ample  instructions 
from  superior  authority,  always  furnished  his  own  dele- 
gates with  written  orders,  which  only  the  crassest  igno- 

•  Afterwards  Colonel  John  Low,    and  now  General  Low,  member  of  the 
for  many  years  Resident  at  Lucknow ;    Supreme  Conncil  of  India. 
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lance  could  misinterpret.  Low  was,  therefoare,  now 
instracted  to  intinuiite  to  the  Peishwah  that,  although  he 
oould  never  again  be  restored  to  sovereignty,  and  never 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  Deccan,  his  safety,  if  he  would 
dxrow  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  British,  should 
be  guaranteed ;  that  he  should  be  treated  with  respect ; 
that  he  should  enjoy  personal  liberty,  and  be  allowed  as 
mudi  latitude  in  the  choice  of  his  fixture  place  of  resi- 
dence as  might  be  deemed  compatible  witJi  the  general 
peace  of  India.  It  was  to  be  intimated  also  to  the 
Peishwah  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  advancing  to 
Mundlasir,  and  that  if  the  Prince,  detaching  himself 
fix>m  Iris  followers,  with  the  exception  only  of  his  family 
and  immediate  personal  adherents,  would  advance  to 
that  place,  the  English  General  would  visit  his  camp 
unattended,  and  there  negotiate  the  terms  of  his  sur- 
render. 

Lieutenant  Low  i^arted,  accompanied  by  lieutenant 
Macdonald,  another  of  Malcolm's  political  assistants ;  and 
the  General  then,  making  such  a  disposition  of  his  troops 
as  would  enable  him  completely  to  surround  the  Peish- 
wah's  position,  and  prevent  all  hope  of  escape,  prepared 
to  move  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Taptee  river.  But 
new  perplexities  which  arose  in  this  conjuncture  required 
new  diplomatic  counsels  and  new  military  combinations. 
Whilst  Malcolm  was  concerting  his  measures  to  compel 
the  surrender  of  the  Peishwah,  intelligence  came  into  his 
camp  to  the  effect  that  Appa-Sahib,  die  Rajah  of  Berar, 
who  had  been  placed  in  mild  restraint  at  Nagpoor,  had 
escaped.  It  was  felt  that  this  event  naight  unsettle  the 
mind  of  Badjee  Eao,  raise  new  hopes  in  his  breast,  and 
prevent  the  peaceable  settlement  which  Malcolm  had  so 
much  at  heart  It  would  have  been  easy  to  beat  him  in 
the  field,  ai^,  if  he  were  not  slain  in  battle,  to  seize  his 
person,  and  to  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta.    But 
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Malcolm  reasoned  that  neither  of  these  results  would  so 
advantageously  contribute  to  the  general  pacification  of 
India  as  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Peishwah. 
"  The  opportunities  I  have  had,"  he  wrote  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  *'  of  judging  the  state  of  feeling  of  every  class, 
from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  inhabitant  of  this  exten- 
sive empire,  now  and  formerly  subject  to  the  Mahrattas, 
makes  me  not  hesitate  in  affirming  that  so  far  as  both  the 
fame  of  the  British  Government  and  the  tranquillity  of 
India  are  concerned,  the  submission  of  Badjee  Kao  and 
voluntary  abdication  of  his  power  are  objects  far  more 

desirable  than  either  his  captivity  or  death 

Should  he  be  slain,  his  fate  would  excite  pity,  and  might 
stimulate  ambition,  as  the  discontented  would  probably, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  rally  round  a  real  or  pretended 
heir  to  his  high  station.  If  he  were  made  prisoner,  sym- 
pathy would  attend  him,  and  the  enemies  of  the  English 
Government  would  continue  to  cherish  hopes  of  his  one 
day  effecting  his  escape.  But  if  he  dismisses  his  adhe- 
rents, throws  himself  upon  our  generosity,  and  volun- 
tarily resigns  his  power,  the  effect,  so  far  as  general  im- 
pression is  concerned,  will  be  complete,  and  none  will  be 
found  to  persist  in  defending  a  cause  which  the  ruler 
himself  has  abandoned." 

With  these  opinions  strong  in  his  mind — opinions,  the 
soundness  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid — ^Malcolm  re- 
doubled his  exertions  to  induce  the  Peishwah  to  sur- 
render. He  judged  rightly  that  intimidation  would  be 
the  most  cogent  instrument  he  could  use.  The  advance 
of  our  troops  filled  the  unhappy  prince  with  measureless 
alarm.  "Badjee  Rao,"  wrote  Malcolm  to  Lord  Has- 
tings, "  has  from  the  moment  he  made  the  first  overture 
been  naturally  anxious  to  prevent  the  advance  of  our 
troops;  but  to  have  paid  attention  to  such  a  desire 
would  have  been  not  only  to  sacrifice  a  real  advantage 
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in  pursuit  of  a  very  doubtful  one,  but  to  have  lessened 
the  operation  of  the  only  motive  from  which  we  can 
expect  success  in  a  negotiation  which  commences  in 
requiring  from  a  ruler  the  abdication  of  his  throne.  His 
distress  may  be  very  great,  but  the  concession  is  one  that 
can  only  be  expected  under  a  feeling  of  the  most  immi- 
nent alarm  for  his  personal  liberty  or  life.  Having  from 
the  first  taken  this  view  of  the  case,  I  have  never  con- 
cealed the  nature  of  the  terms  that  would  be  exacted,  nor 
given  reason  to  think  that  our  military  operations  would 
be  relaxed  for  a  moment  till  the  object  was  accom- 
plished.'' 

These  military  operations  were  nearly  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  an  attack  upon  Badjee  Rao's  camp.  Briga- 
dier-General Doveton  was  at  the  end  of  May  ready  to 
advance  from  Boorhanpore  and  fling  himself  upon  the 
Peishwah's  army,  when  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Low, 
announcing  that  negotiations  were  in  progress,  suspended 

the  hostile  movement.     Malcolm  in  the  mean  while  had 

» 

moved  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mahratta  position,  prepar- 
ing for  an  interview  with  the  Peishwah,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  result  in  the  Prince's  surrender.  It  was  a 
moment  of  intense  excitement ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it 
his  mind  reverted  to  his  wife  and  children  at  home,  and 
even  the  near  prospect  of  an  event  which  would  ensure 
the  general  pacification  and  settlement  of  Central  India, 
to  which  he  had  been  looking  forward  with  eager  huma- 
nity for  years,  and  the  thought  of  the  great  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  rested  upon  him,  could  not  keep  down 
the  corroding  anxieties  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
the  absent  husband  and  father.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
dating  his  letter  from  "  Camp,  30  miles  north  of  Asseer- 
ghur,"  he  wrote  thus  to  his  wife  : 

"  Look  at  the  date,  and  think  of  me  in  a  murky  jungle,  in 
VOL.  II.  B 
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rather  an  okl>  tent^  with  the  thennoneter.  above  120  degrees^  a: 
teriible  land  wind  blowing;  but  on  the  other  hand^  thank  God^.I 
am  welly  and  that  the  grilling  I  am  undergoing,  with  many  fine 
fellows  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  likely  to  terminate  the  war. 
My  two  assistants,  Captain  Low  and  Alexander  Macdonald,  ara 
actually  to-day  with  Badjee  Rao,  settling  for  his'  meeting  me  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after.  We  have  got  troops  all  around  him; 
and  he  can  only  protract  the  war  by  going  among  the  hills,  and 
leading,  for  a  period  at  least,  the  life  of  a  common  freebooter,  and 
fox  this  ^41^  neither  his  habits  of  body  nor  mind  are  adapted^ 
:ypr>ii^  Subadar  Syud  Hussein,  my  native  aide-de-eamp  (whom  you  will 
recollect  commanding  my  escort),  returned  from  Badjee  Rao's 
camp  yesterday.  He  represents  that  great  but  fallen  and  unhappy 
Prince  as  raving  about  me,  repeating  ten  times  in  a  minute  that  I 
am  his  only  friend  in  the  world,  and  that  he  has  no  hopes  in  this 
earth  beyond  my  favor  and  friendship.  I  have  a  bitter  pill  to 
offer  him.  He  must  resign  both  the  name  and  power  of  a  sove^ 
reign.  After  that,  he  will  enjoy  comfort  and  affluence,  and  aa 
much  liberty  as  can  be  granted  consistent  either  with  his  good  or^ 
our  safety.  A  few  days  will  determine  my  success.  If  I  can 
reconcile  this  Prince  to  his  fate,  and  terminate  the  war,  I  shall  be 
the  most  fortunate  of  men.  All  that  I  could  have  seen  in  my 
dreams  will  have  occurred  within  a  short  twelvemonth.  To  drive 
these  murderous  Pindarrees  from  their  haunt&— to  have  the  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  proudest  action  that  has  been  fought — to 
run  Holkar  down,  and  settle  the  peaoe  with  him-— to  receive  tha 
submission  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  princi pal  Pindarree  chief,  Handu 
Bukish,  and  several  others,  and  to  send  them  into  Hindostan  to 
be  settled — to  employ  the  few  corps  left  with  me  in  Madras  in  a 
manner  that,  with  the  aid  of  my  Political  Settlements,  has  re-  ■ 
stored,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  peace  and  confidence  to 
a  country  that  has  been  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  internal  war- 
fare— and  to  conclude  all  this  good  fortune  by  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  Badjee  Rao,  and  carrying  or  sending  him  to  repent  at 
the  holy  city  of  Benares,  would  be  quite  enough:  I  coidd  deeira 
no  more. 

"  While  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  the  28th,  enclosing  your  delightful  letters  to 'the  18th  of 
that  month,  alarms  me  by  saying  Lady  Malcolm  has  been  detained 
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at  Frant  by  the  illness  of  one  of  the  children.  I  trust  in  God  this 
darling  chUd  is  better.  How  completely  do  such  communications 
awaken  me  from  every  dream  of  ambition,  to  teU  me  whom  all 
my  happiness  is  treasured  up  in — ^you  and  my  little  ones.  The 
thought  of  one  of  you  ailing  makes  me  unhappy.  I  cannot  bear 
to  contemplate  any  reverse  in  this  fortunate  part  of  my  condition. 
I  have  been  spoilt  by  everything  hitherto  going  to  my  wish.  I 
am  become  unreasonablci  and  expect  more  than  Grod  gives  us;  but 
this  I  cannot  help.  I  pass  days  of  toil  and  anxiety — I  am  almost 
weary  of  my  existence.  But  I  retire  at  night,  and  when  alone 
build  castles,  every  room  of  which  is  inhabited  by  you  and  my 
children,  and  am  happy. 

"  I  sat  down  to  write  a  long  letter,  but  a  despatch  from  Low — 
this  moment  received — has  obliged  me  to  break  oiBf!  The  nego* 
tiations  commence,  of  course,  in  delays  and  vexations,  but  I  shall, 
please  Ood,  work  it  through,  and  should  it  fail,  I  have  collected 
the  means  of  his  destruction  on  this  side,  while  (General  Doveton 
is  still  stronger  upon  his  rear.  I  shall  write  you  the  moment  the 
die  is  decided." 

Three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Malcolm, 
attended  by  the  members  of  his  Staff,  and  an  escort  of 
three  hundred  men,  went  out  to  meet  the  Peishwah, 
who  had  moved  down  to  a  village  named  Keyree,  with 
about  two  thousand  horse,  eight  hundred  infantry,  and 
two  guns.  Many  doubted  the  prudence  of  a  step  which 
seemed  to  place  the  English  General  at  the  mercy  of  hi^ 
enemies ;  and  some  of  Malcolm's  native  friends  warned 
him  that  the  danger  of  treachery  was  great.  But  the 
General  had  no  fear.  He  reasoned  otherwise  with  him- 
self. The  Peishwah  had  long  declared  that  Malcolm 
was  his  best  friend;  and  what  could  assure  him  more  of 
the  fact  than  his  appearance,  thus  fearlessly  and  con- 
fidingly, in  his  camp  ?  What  was  more  likely  to  still  the 
alarms  and  allay  the  suspicions  which  his  councillors  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  his  breast?    There  was  much 

b2 
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to  be  gained  by  receiving  Malcohn  as  a  fiiend;  every- 
thing to  be  lost  by  oflfering  violence  to  his  person.  Even 
the  chiefs  by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded,  and  who 
would  have  resisted  if  there  had  been  the  least  hope  of 
success,  now.  felt  that  their  best  hopes  of  obtaining  liberal 
terms  for  themselves  centred  in  Malcolm.  He  went, 
therefore,  among  them  without  misgiving.  In  such^cases, 
to  be  fearless  is  to  be  safe.  Hesitation  in  such  a  con- 
juncture would  have  been  fat*al.  But  the  Peishwah  and 
his  friends  now  saw  in  the  resolution  of  the  English 
General  that  their  fate  was  sealed,  and  that  it  was  useless 
to  struggle  against  it. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  as  I  have  said.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
and  Badjee  Rao  met  in  the  camp  of  the  latter,  near  the 
Keyree  village.  The  Peishwah  appeared  in  a  low  and 
dejected  state,  and  at  the  public  conference  did  little 
more  than  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  visitor,  and 
make  a  few  complimentary  speeches.  The  ceremonials 
over,  Malcolm  asked  the  Peishwah  if  he  desired  to  speak 
to  him  in  private,  and  an  answer  having  been  returned 
in  the  aflBirmative,  he  was  invited  to  a  small  tent,  pitched 
for  the  purpose.  The  Mahratta  Prince  was  attended  by 
two  of  his  confidential  advisers.  The  British  Greneral 
went  alone. 

The  interview  was  a  painful  one.  The  wretched 
Peishwah  spoke  long  and  earnestly  of  his  sorrows  and 
his  fears — ^his  wrongs  and  his  tribulations.  He  declared 
that  his  situation  was  truly  deplorable.  He  had  been, 
he  said,  involved  in  a  war  not  of  his  own  seeking,  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  a  Government  that  had  been  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Peishwah  for  two  genera- 
tions. He  protested  that  he  deserved  commiseration, 
and  needed  a  true  fiiend.  His  flatterers  had  turned 
their  faces  away  firom  him.  His  most  cherished  ad- 
herents had  shrunk  from  their  allegiance;   and  even 
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the  very  members  of  his  family  had  been  forgetfiil  of  the 
ties  of  relationship  and  blood.  In  such  a  melancholy 
condition,  he  said,  he  could  turn  to  no  other  friend  than 
Malcolm,  whom  he  now  entreated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
to  commiserate  his  fallen  stete,  and  to  administer  some 
relief  to  his  sufferings. 

To  this  Malcolm,  deeply  pitying  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  fallen  Prince,  replied  mildly  but  firmly,  that  he  was 
really  the  friend  of  Badjee  Rao;  but  that  he  should  ill 
perform  the  oflSces  of  friendship  if  he  should  inspire  him 
with  false  hopes.  As  a  friend,  he  could  only  tell  him 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  exercise  all  the  for- 
titude and  courage  he  possessed,  and  to  bear  his  misfor- 
tunes with  manly  resignation.  It  was  of  little  use,  con- 
tinued Malcolm,  to  revert  to  the  past.  The  fiat  had 
gone  forth  for  the  utter  expurgation  of  the  Poonah 
sovereignty  then  and  for  ever  from  the  catalogue  of  sub- 
stantive states,  and  that  the  residence  of  the  Peishwah, 
under  any  terms,  in  any  part  of  the  Deccan,  was  thence- 
forth an  impossibility.  **  There  are  periods  in  the  lives 
of  men,"  he  added,  "  when  great  sacrifices  are  demanded 
of  them.  The  tribe  to  which  your  Highness  belongs  has 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  its  courage.  Brahmin 
women  have  burnt  upon  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hus- 
bands. Men  have  thrown  themselves  from  precipices  to 
propitiate  the  deity  for  themselves,  or  to  avert  misfor- 
tune from  their  families.  You  are  called  upon  for  no 
such  effort.  The  sacrifice  demanded  from  you  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  resignation  of  a  power  which  you  do  not 
possess,  and  which  you  can  never  hope  to  regain ;  and 
your  abandonment  of  a  country  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  your  misfortunes.  This  is  all  that  you  sacrifice; 
and  in  return  you  are  offered  a  safe  asylum,  a  liberal 
provision  for  yourself  and  such  of  the  most  respectable 
of  your  adherents  as  have  been  involved  in  your  ruin." 
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To  all  of  this  Badjee  Bao Assented;  but  he  couldjnot 
oease  from  the  stru^le,  vain  as  it  was^  to  obtain  same 
modification  of  what  he  called  the  hard  condition  of  re- 
signing even  the  name. of  power,  and  being  banished  jfor 
ever  from  the  home  of  his  fathers.  ^'  I  have  come  to 
your  Highness's  camp,"  said  Malcolm,  "mainly  to  asenxre 
you  with  my  own  lips  that  there  is.no  hope  of.  any  re- 
laxation of  these  essential  conditions.  The  sooner  you 
determine  your  course,  the  better.  Every  moment  of 
delay  is  a  moment  of  danger.  You  should  eilher  throw 
yourself  at  once  on  the.generosity.of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  manfully  resolve  on  further  resistance."  "  Be- 
jaistance  1"  exclaimed  Badjee  Eao.  "How  can  I  resist? 
Am.  I  not  surrounded  ?  General  Doveton  is  at  Boorhan- 
pore.  lYou  are  at.Meetawul.  ColonelJElussell  at^our- 
gaum.  Am  I  not  enclosed?"  "Truly,"  returned  Mal- 
colm, "you  are.  But  how  can  you  complain?  Prom 
•the  £rst  you  have  been  imet  by  a  irank  dedaration  of 
.the  only  terms  upon  which  my  Government  would  gua- 
rantee your  safety.  Did  you  expect  to  be  allowed  lime 
to  recruit  your  army  and  recover  your  strength,  whilst 
we  were  looking  on  inactive  ?  Besides,  where  could  you 
have  gone,  or  where  remained,  without  encountering >onr 
armies  ?  You  could  but  have  become  by  escaping,  then 
as  now,  a  wanderer,  and  a.  freebooter.  Is  this  better  then 
accepting  the  liberal  provision  offiered  to  you  by  the 
British  Government  ?"  "  No,"  said  the  Peishwah.  ".  I 
have  found  you,  who  are  my  only  friend,  and  I  will. not 
leave  you.  I  had  once  three  friends — Wellesley,*  Close, 
and  Malcolm.  The  first  is  in  Europe,  a  great  man;  the 
second  is  dead;f  you  alone  remain.  Would  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  having  reached  a  desired  port,  wish  to 
leave  it  ?"    But  although  he  spoke  thus,  it  was  plain  to 
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jMalcolm  that  the  unhappy.  Prince  was  still  undecided. 
He  used  every  possible  pretext  to  obtain  even  a  few 
hours'  delay,  and  implored  Malcolm,  by  the  memory  of 
their  old  friendship,  to  give  him  one  more  meeting.  But 
the  General  was  not  to  be  driven  by  these  appeals  from 
the  resolution  he  had  declared.  On  that  very  evening, 
he  said,  the  propositions  he  had  to  make  on  Uie  part  of 
the  British  Government  should  be  sent  in,  and  that  if 
ihey  were  not  accepted  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
Peishwah  should  at  once  be  treated  as  an  enemy. 

Malcolm  rose  to  depart,  but  the  Peishwah  implored 
him  to  be  seated;  and  again  and  again  renewed  the  con- 
ference, and  strove  to  prevent  his  withdrawal.  When 
he  went  at  last  the  wretched  man  whispered  to  him,  as 
a  secret  to  be  imparted  to  no  one,  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  power  or  authority  over  his  troops.  "  I  fear  every 
•moment,"  added  Badjee  Rao,  "open  disobedience,  even 
^m  my  oldest  adherents.  My  great  reluctance  to  suffer 
you  to  depart  is  occasioned  by  the  feeling  that  it  is  only 
in  your  presence  I  am  secure  of  my  liberty  and  life." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  Malcohn  returned  to 
his  tent,  and  at  once  prepared  to  forward  the  propositions 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Peishwah.  Immediately  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conference,  Badjee  Rao  had  re- 
'tumed  to  the  summit  of  the  hill-pass  from  which  he  had 
descended,  there  to  form  a  junction  with  the  remainder 
of  his  troops,  and  to  be  protected  by  the  guns  in  his  rear. 
He  had  previously  sent  in  much  of  his  property  to  the 
.fortress  of  Asseerghur,  the  commandant  of  which,  a  ser- 
vant of  Scindiah,  was  willing  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  British.  And  there  were  other  indications  which 
rendered  it  extremely  doubtfiil  whether  the  unfortunate 
Prince  was  not  rushing  headlong  to  his  destruction. 

At  break  of  day  the  propositions  were  forwarded  to 
the  Peishwah's  camp,  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
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^^  First. — That  Badjee  Rao  shall  resign  for  liimself  and  succeasois 
all  right,  title,  and  claims  over  the  Government  of  Poonah,  or  to 
any  other  sovereign  power  whatever. 

^^  Second. — That  Badjee  Rao  shall  immediately  come  with  his 
family,  and  a  small  number  of  his  adherents,  to  the  camp  of 
Brigadier-General  Malcolm,  where  he  shall  be  received  with 
honor  and  respect,  and  escorted  safe  to  the  city  of  Benares,  or 
any  other  sacred  place  in  Hindostan  that  the  Governor-General 
may,  at  his  request,  fix  for  his  residence. 

^^  Third. — On  account  of  the  peace  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  season,  Badjee  Rao  must  proceed  to  Hindostan 
without  one  day's  delay ;  but  General  Malcolm  engages  that  any 
part  of  his  family  that  may  be  left  behind  shall  be  sent  to  him  as 
early  as  possible,  and  every  facility  given  to  render  their  journey 
speedy  and  convenient. 

"Fourth. — ^That  Badjee  Rao  shall,  on  his  voluntarily  agreeing 
to  this  arrangement,  receive  a  liberal  pension  from  the  Company's 
Government  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  The  amount 
of  this  pension  will  be  fixed  by  the  Governor-General ;  but  Bri- 
gadier-Greneral  Malcolm  takes  upon  himself  to  engage  that  it  shall 
not  be  less  than  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum. 

"Fifth. — If  Badjee  Rao,  by  a  ready  and  complete  fulfilment  of 
this  agreement,,  shows  that  he  reposes  entire  confidence  in  the 
British  Government,  his  request  in  favor  of  principal  Jagheerdars, 
and  old  adherents  who  have  been  ruined  by  their  attachment  to 
him,  will  meet  with  liberal  attention.  His  representations  also  in 
favor  of  Brahmins  of  remarkable  character,  and  of  religious  esta- 
blishments founded  or  supported  by  his  family,  shall  be  treated 
with  regard. 

"  Sixth. — The  above  propositions  must  not  only  be  accepted 
by  Badjee  Rao,  but  he  must  personally  come  into  Brigadier- 
General  Malcolm's  camp  within  twenty-four  hours  of  this  period, 
or  else  hostilities  will  be  recommenced,  and  no  further  negotiations 
will  be  entered  into  with  him." 

Never,  perhaps,  in  all  his  life,  did  Malcolm,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  the  atmosphere  of  great  events,  pass  a  more 
anxious  day  than  that  which  followed  the  transmission 
of  these  terms  to  the  Peishwah.     That  memorable  2nd 
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of  June,  1818,  was  remembered  to  his  dying  day  with 
feelings  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  describe.  The  result 
was  extremely  doubtful.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  ad- 
herents whose  fate  depended  upon  his  own,  the  Peishwah 
might  at  any  moment,  under  the  influence  of  a  present 
fear,  determine  to  break  ofF  the  negotiations,  or  he  might 
be  hurried  into  hostilities  by  the  despairing  madness  of 
his  soldiery.  A  little  thing  might  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  war ;  and  the  sword  once  drawn,  nothing  less  could 
follow  than  the  massacre  of  the  Peishwah's  army.  Mal- 
colm had  so  made  the  disposition  of  his  troops — ^had  so 
henuned  in  the  Mahrattas  on  every  side — that  escape 
was  an  impossibility.  On  that  day  he  made  some  altera- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  the  different  components  of 
his  force,  which  rendered  the  circle  of  enclosure  still 
more  effectual ;  and  an  express  was  sent  off  to  General 
Doveton,  who  was  at  Boorhanpore,  exhorting  him  by  all 
possible  means  to  intervene  between  the  Peishwah's  camp 
and  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur,  and  at  once  to  attack 
Trimbackjee's  force.  Badjee  Rao  had  repudiated  his 
Minister,  whose  atrocities  had  placed  him  wholly  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  the  British. 

Whilst  these  military  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  the  destruction  of  Badjee  Rao,  in  the  event  of  his 
rejecting  the  propositions,  Malcolm  was  assailed  by  nu- 
meroTis  messages  from  the  Peishwah  himself,  and  over- 
tures and  applications  from  his  principal  adherents. 
Great  as  was  his  experience  of  the  native  character,  he 
had  never  before,  in  all  his  life,  seen  it  displayed  in  so 
many  varieties  of  shade,  "  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
principle,"  as  he  said,  "that  can  actuate  the  human 
mind"  "  I  never,"  he  added,  when  narrating  these  in- 
cidents in  a  letter  to  his  wife — "  I  never  had  such  a  task, 
and  I  trust  that  I  never  shall  agam."  There  was  selfish 
intrigue  on  the  one  extreme,  and  generous  devotion  on 
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the  other.  There  were  some  who  had  not  a  thought 
beyond  their  own  immediate  interests,  who  would  have 
basely  sacrificed  everything  to  their  own  greed ;  and 
there  were  others  wilhng  to  abandon  everjrthing  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  fcheir  master,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  by 
his  side. 

It  was  a  day  of  intense  excitement  throughout  Mal- 
colm's camp.  News  of  passing  events  was  eagerly  sought 
and  earnestly  discussed.  The  issue  of  the  negotiations 
might  hinge  upon  some  incident  occurring  at  a  distance. 
"  Much,"  wrote  Malcolm,  in  a  long  and  deeply-interesting 
letter  to  his  wife,  ^'  was  supposed  to  hang  on  passing 
events.  The  CeJI  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Chandah,  the 
escape  of  Appa-Sahib,  the  ex-Bajah  of  Nagpoor,  and  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Peishwah's  troops  at  Salapore  by 
our  fiiend  Tom  Munro,  made  more  than  amends  for  a 
check  we  received  at  the  Fort  of  Mala^ur,  in  Candeish. 
I  made  no  secret  of  any  event  that  had  occurred.  I  re- 
fiised  to  listen  to  any  unworthy  plots.  I  used  no  argu- 
ments to  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Peishwah's 
adherents  but  what  were  calculated  to  satisfy  them  of 
the  impossibility  of  further  resistance ;  and  while  I  told 
them  that  their  future  welfare  depended  upon  his  sub- 
mission (as  a  consideration  of  them  was  included  in  my 
proposition),  I  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  their  using 
that  influence  which  their  well-proved^  allegiance  had 
given  them,  to  bring  the  vacillating  mind  of  Badjee  Rao 
to  a  decision  that  was  alike  necessary  for  their  good,  for 
his,  and  for  the  general  peace  of  India.  Having  brought 
the  feelings  of  all  whom  I  coidd  see  or  reach  in  any 
manner  to  bear  upon  one  point — having  satisfied  the 
mind  of  Badjee  Rao  that  I  had  confidence  in  him — 
having  placed  all  the  corps  in  the  position  in  which  they 
could  act  with  eflfect — I  proclaimed,  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  my  intention  to  march  next 
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xaoming.  I  told  them  that  Gkoneial  Doveton  would 
anave  At  the  .iuoxie  .time,  sond.that  another  corps,  imder 
Colonel  Bossell,  which  I  had  .he&noe  dctaohed,  would 
march  ako; rand  that  any  atiaempt  to  cetreat  would  be 
•deetniction.  I  also  wrote  to  the  commandant  of  As- 
neeigbur,  a  iortrese  of  ScmdiahJs,  warning  him  against 
ificeiving  the^enemieB  of  the  British  Qovermnent." 

These  was  then^at  Malcolm's  headquarters  a  confiden- 
Jdal  agent,  or  new&wiiter,  of  BadjeeBao,  whom  the  Eng- 
lifih  Gkoeral  had  permitted  io  lay  posts,  tand  send  out 
messengers  in  all  dLoectunis  to  report  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Britidi  :camp.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  die  sue- 
ceasfid  tacrnxBatLon  of  the  negotiatLoBS  resided  in  the 
jeoLtreme  timidity  of  the  Peishwah,  who  was  suspicious 
of  all  our  moT^aments,  and  apprehensive  of  a  sudden 
^attaek  on  his  position.  To  aUay  these  alarms,  Malcolm 
-had  encoun^ed  the  news^writer  to  communicate  freely 
with  the.Mahratta  camp;  but  he  now  sent  for  the  man, 
and  told  him  that  theoe  was  no  longer  any  need  of  his 
services — ^that  he  must  return  at  once  to  hia  master,  and. 
uever  show  his  face  again  to  the  British  exo^t  in  the 
suite  of  the  Peishwah.  ^^  Tell  your  master,"  added  Mal- 
colm, ^^  that  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  I  march 
to  Eeyree;  and  that  if  he  intends  to  accept  nrjr  terms, 
he  must  leave  the  hills,  and  pitch  near  my  tent  by  noon- 
tide. After  that  hour  I  can  only  regard  him  as  an 
enemy." 

Having  sent  out  hooraemen  along  all  the  roads  which 
led  to  his  camp  to  turn  back  any  envoys  or  messengers 
from  the  Peishwah  who  might  be  coming  with  new 
overtures  or  excuses  fox  delay,  Malcolm  prepared  to 
move  forward  at  the  appointed  hour.  By  nine  o'clod: 
he  had  reached  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  Badjee  Bao  was  encamped.  At  a  short  distance 
from  our  camp  one  of  the  Peishwah's  principal  agents 
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was  seen  advancing  upon  horseback.  He  was  about  to 
dismount,  when  Malcolm  arrested  the  movement.  ^^  Is 
your  master  coming  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly.  "  It  is  an  un- 
lucky day,"  replied  the  envoy.  "  It  will,  indeed,  be  an 
unlucky  day  for  the  Peishwah,"  cried  Malcolm,  indig- 
nantly, "  if  he  is  not  here  within  two  hours."  "  He  is 
afraid  of  guards  and  sentries,"  said  the  envoy.  **  He 
thioks  that  the  orders  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral  may 
compel  you  to  place  him  in  personal  restraint,  which 
will  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  Send  some 
one  to  assure  his  mind,  and  he  will  come."  "  Whatnon- 
sense  is  this  ?"  asked  Malcolm.  "  The  Peishwah  is  no 
fool.  He  cannot  suspect  us  of  placing  guards  and  sentries 
over  him  to  prevent  his  escape  from  the  best  situation  in 
which  he  could  be  placed.  I  have  received  no  such 
orders  from  the  Governor-General.  I  have  ventured,  in 
anticipation  of  my  instructions,  to  oflfer  him  the  most 
liberal  terms.  But  what  does  he  do  in  return  ?  After 
calling  me  from  Malwah,  after  proclaiming  me  his  only 
friend,  he  finishes  by  making  me  his  dupe.  It  is  the 
last  time  that  he  will  ever  be  treated  with  by  an  English 
agent.  Begone !"  added  Malcolm  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  hearers,  *^  and 
tell  your  master  what  I  have  said." 

The  envoy  hesitated  to  depart.  He  had  still  another 
appeal  to  make.  "  Will  you  not,"  he  said,  "  send  one 
of  your  Brahmins  to  the  Peishwah  to  satisfy  his  miad  ?" 
"  If,"  replied  Malcolm,  "  he  is  really  coming  to  my  camp, 
I  will  not  only  send  one  of  my  Brahmins,  but  my  as- 
sistant. Lieutenant  Low,  shall  go  out  to  meet  him;  and  I 
wiU  myself  visit  him  unattended,  whenever  he  approaches 
my  camp."  The  envoy  departed,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  to  the  Peishwah's  camp.  The  Brahmin 
speedUy  followed.     Soon  tidings  cam6  in  to  the  eflFect 
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that  a  cavalcade  was  approaching,  and  that  Badjee  Eao 
himself  was  one  of  the  party.  On  this,  Low  was  sent 
forward  to  meet  them,  and  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd  of  June  the  camp  of  the  Peishwah  was 
close  to  the  British  lines. 

Malcolm  waited  upon  him.  The  fallen  Prince  appeared 
gloomy  and  desponding;  he  spoke  of  his  hard  fate — of 
the  misconduct  of  others,  which  had  forced  him  into 
this  humiliating  position — of  the  sufferings  that  were 
before  him.  But  Malcolm  spoke  cheerfully  and  con- 
solingly to  him;  said  that,  although  further  resistance 
might  have  delayed  the  hour  of  his  final  downfall,  that 
fall  would  have  been,  when  it  came  at  last — and  nothing 
could  prevent  its  coming — far  more  calamitous  both  to 
himself  and  his  adherents ;  that  now  he  was  received  as 
a  fiiend  of  the  British  Government  a  liberal  provision 
had  been  made  for  him,  and  he  would  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  security  and  comfort ;  whereas 
another  appeal  to  arms  could  have  had  but  one  result — 
it  would  have  involved  himself  and  his  friends  in  irre- 
trievable ruin,  and  made  them  outcasts  and  wanderers 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

In  the  vicinity  of' Malcolm's  camp  the  unfortunate 
Prince  soon  found  that  all  the  promises  he  had  received 
were  abundantly  realised,  •  and  he  speedily  began  to 
emerge  out  of  his  depression.  The  cordial,  cheery 
manner  of  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  last  of  his 
English  friends,  did  much  to  reassure  him;  and  Mal- 
colm, a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  Peishwah, 
was  talking  merrily  and  laughing  with  him.  "I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  happier,"  said  the  General.  "  When 
you  want  me,  you  must  say  ^Qome  ;'  when  you  are  tired 
of  me,  ^  Oo.'  For  the  last  year  I  have  been  in  the  woods 
of  Mewar  and  Malwah;  I  have  lost  all  form  and  ceremony. 
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and  have  become  a  Rangree."*  "  I,  too,  will  become  a 
Bangree,"  said  Badjee  Rao,  with  a  Bmilej  And  fix)mt  that 
time  he  began  rapidly  to  regain  his  tranquillity  of  mind; 
The  surrender  of  the  Peishwah  was  a  great  event.  It 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war.  "  I  am  engaged,"  wrote 
Malcolm  on  the  6th  of  June,  "  in  getting  rid  of  Badjee 
Bao's  followers.  He  had  when  he  surrendered  only- 
5000  horse  and  3000  or  4000  injGantry;  But  the  name 
of  Peishwah  was  in  itself  a  host;  and  the  aid  and  pro« 
tection  the  commandant  of  Asseerghur  afforded,  him  wa». 
too  indicative  of  what  his  master,  Scindiah^  would  have 
done,  had  Badjee  Rao  thrown  himself  on  his  protection^ 
as  he  would  have  done  if  driven  to  complete  despaiiv*^ 
He  would,  I  am  positive  from  what  passed,  have  been 
welcomed  into  Asseerghur;  and  if  he  had,  it  must: have- 
ended  next  year  in  a  war  with  Sdndiah.  Besides,,  while 
Badjee  Rao  was  loose,  troubles  excited  in.hi&name  were 
to  be  expected  from  the  frontier  of  Mysore*  to  Malwahi 
Now  all  is  terminated^  We  shall  have  provincial  settle^ 
ments,  in  which  troops  must  be  employed ;  but  the  war. 
is  over,  and  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  firet  Hindoo 
Prince  in  India  to  become  a  pensioner  of  the  English 
Government  will  make  a  wider  impression  of  our  irre- 
sistible power  than  any  event  that  has  yet  occurred. 
At  least  its  effects  will  be  more  extended.  The  personal 
share  which  I  have  had  in  bringing  this  affair  toiso  happy 
a  result  may  perhaps  give  me  a  disposition  toexaggerate 
its  magnitude.  I  certainly  am  prouder  of  it  than  of  aU 
the  acts  of  my  life ;  for  I  feel  I  can  refer  it  more  to  thafc 
general  fair  name  which  it  has  been  the  labor  of  my  lifia 
to  establish.     But  I  have  acted  throughout  without  in- 

*  Tlus  was  the  name  applied  to  the  qnentiy;  often  applied,  m^  his  C0De-> 

original  inliabitants  of  these  coontries  spondence,  the  term  to  himself  .and 

hj  their  conquerors.    It  signifies  ms-  his  assodates  in  Miilwah. 
tic,  or  unpolished.    Malcolm,  subse- 
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structions,  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from  Lord 
Hastings. 

This  anxiety  was  not  soon  relieved.  Lord  Hastings, 
who  was  at  this  time  on  his  way  back  to  the  Presidency, 
had  marked  with  approval  all  the  measures  which  Mai- 
colm  had.  concerted  for  the  capture  of  Badjee  Rao,  The 
military  dispositions  which  he  had  made  completely  to 
surroimd  the  Peishwah,  and  to  cut  off  all  chances  of 
escape-^dispositions  extending  over  a  line  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  miles — had  been  distinguished  by  a 
rare  amount  of  forecast  and  vigor,  of  local  information 
and  professional  skill  ;*  and  Lord  Hastings  had  written 
to  Malcolm  to  express  the  high  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained of  these  combinations,  saying.: 

"  Every  step  taken  by  you  since  the  approach  of  Badjee  Rao 
to  Malwah  was  announced,  marks  the  judgment  as  well  as  vigor  of 

*  In  a  letter  -written  to  thcDtike  I  was  obliged  to  call  on  Brigadier- 

of  Wellington,  a  few  weeks  after  the  General  Watson  at  Sanfor,  w1»d  sent 

surrender  of  the  Peishwah,  there  is  a  a  light  detachment  to  Kotra — a  posi- 

corapendioQS  aeoount  of  these  opera-  tion  to  the  soath  of  the  Nerbndda, 

tions,  which  I  insert  here,  as  of  a  more  twenty  miles   west  of  HussingabacL 

precise   and  detailed  character  than  In  occapyiu^  this  line  I  had  no  aid 

that  giTen  in.  the  text:  "I  had  dis-.  from  Ocktenbnj's  reinforcements  nor 

posable  with  me  three  battalions  of  Ma-  the  corps  at  Rampoorah,  except  one 

dras  Sepoys— one  regiment  of  Madras  regiment    of   cavalry  which  I  called 

GaTaLry — ^two  reginients  of  Bombay  from  the  latter,  the  whole  of  these' 

Sepoys — ^five  brigades  of  six-pounders,  troops,  as  well  as  some  of  Holkar's 

four  oompanies  of  grenadiers  of  a  re-  horse    (on   whom  I  could    depend), 

gnlar  Hyderabad  corps,  and  three  thou-  being  necessary  for  the  protection,  or 

sand  irregular   horse.      At  Holkar's  rather  the  overawing  of  the  country ; 

Gomrt  at  AanpoorBklhad  a  brigade  but  my  deficiency  in  numbers    was 

of  Bengal  Infantry  and  a  regiment  of  made  up  by  the  natural  strength  of  the 

candry;   and  Ochterlony,  who  com-  line — by  my   correct  knowledge  of 

manded  the  reserre  in  the  Jyepore  eyerr  ford  on  the  river  and  every  pass  * 

country,  sent  me  two  battalions  of  in-  in  the  hills — ^by  an  excellent  Intelli- 

fantry  and  two  thousand  of  Skinner's  gence  Department — and  by  a  personal 

Hinclostanee  horse.  With  these  means  knowledge  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  plnnp' 

I  arranged  for  every  event ;  but  the  dering  tribes  on  the  Nerbudda.    This 

first  was  to  occupY  positions  on  the  last  was  a  great  source  of  strength ; 

Nerbudda,  and  the  high  ghauts  imme-  and  previous  circumstances  led  to  my 

diately  north  of  that  nver,  which  would  having  great  reliance  on  it.    These  ar- 

prevent  his  entccing  MilwaL    This  rangements  had  scarcely  been  craa* 

obliged  jne  to  occupy  a  line  of  nearly  pleted  before  I  heard  that  Badjee  Bao 

two  hundxed  miles>«  to  complete  which  was  flying  towards  Asseerghur." 
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an  officer  of  superior  rate.  Tou  would  not  be  so  gratified  by  the 
compliment  as  to  forbear  the  sneer  of  ^  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  must 
be  qualified  to  give  the  opinion,'  if  you  thought  that  there  was  in 
it  a  pretension  on  my  part.  But  when  it  has  been  the  occupation 
of  one's  mind  for  a  length  of  time  to  compare  man  and  man  in 
that  respect,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  determine  as 
accurately  as  a  connoisseur,  who,  though  no  painter,  pronounces 
between  two  pictures.  Submit  yourself,  therefore,  with  due  re- 
signation, to  the  estimate  that  is  formed  of  you. 

"  I  was  put  quite  at  ease  by  your  determination  not  to  give 
Badjee  Rao  time  for  wavering.  The  vagabond  would  try  every 
appeal  to  your  kindness,  I  well  knew;  and  I  thought  you  might 
have  a  little  too  much  sympathy  for  fallen  greatness.  It  is  a  con- 
dition which  ordinarily  chdlenges  respect;  but  when  it  is  the  pre- 
dicament of  so  thorough  and  so  incorrigible  a  scoundrel  as  Badjee 
Rao,  one  sees  in  it  only  deserved  punishment.  What  the  dignity 
of  the  British  Government  should  prescribe  is  the  only  principle 
that  can  operate  with  regard  to  him." 

But  althougli  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Governor- 
General  to  disapprove  of  the  military  combinations  which 
had  preceded  the  surrender  of  Badjee  Rao,  Malcohn  felt 
that  Lord  Hastings  might  demur  to  the  terms  wtich  had 
been  offered  to  the  Peishwah,  and  the  expressions  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted  must  have  strength- 
ened his  misgivings.  He  waited,  therefore,  in  no  common 
anxiety  of  mind  for  the  confirmation  of  the  pledges  which 
he  had  made  to  the  fallen  Prince ;  and  it  came  in  time — 
a  cold,  official  confirmation  of  the  engagement,  with  two 
or  three  rather  ominous  lines  in  a  private  letter  fcom 
John  Adam.  It  was  very  plain  to  him  that  the  liberal 
terms  which  he  had  granted  to  Badjee  Rao  were  not  ap- 
proved at  Head-quarters. 

But  Malcolm  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  that  he  was  right. 
The  pension  granted  to  the  fallen  Prince — a  pension  of 
eight  lakhs  of  rupees,  more  than  80,000/.  per  annum — 
was,  doubtless,  a  large  one.    But  it  was  the  price  paid  for 
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the  termination  of  the  war,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  character  of  the  British  Government  for  substantive 
justice.  In  what  light  Malcolm  himself  regarded  the 
question  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  which  he  ad- 
dressed at  this  time  to  liis  friends  in  India  and  England, 
and  to  the  public  functionaries  of  the  former  countr3^ 
To  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  wrote : 

"I  fear  Lord  Hastings  thinks  I  have  given  Badjee  Rao  better 
terms  than  he  was  entitled  to  ;  but  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  El- 
phinstone,  Munro,  Ochterlony,  and  others  who  are  on  the  scene ; 
nor  do  I  think  the  Governor-General  will  continue  to  think  eo 
when  he  receives  all  the  details.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  con- 
vinced that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  obtained  his 
submission  on  other  terms,  and  the  object  of  terminating  the  war 
was  enough  to  justify  all  I  have  done,  independent  of  the  consi- 
deration connected  with  our  own  dignity,  and  with  that  regard 
we  were  bound  on  such  an  occasion  to  show  to  the  feelings  of  his 
adherents,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  India/' 

To  Thomas  Munro  he  wrote  a  few  days  afterwards : 

"  You  were  right  in  your  guess  about  my  reason  for  thinking 
you  sackt  (harsh).  Your  sentiments  upon  my  settlement  with 
Badjee  Rao  were  quite  a  cordial.  I  have  not  been  so  happy  in  this 
case  as  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the  Governor-General.  He 
expected  Badjee  Rao  would  get  no  such  terms ;  that  his  distress 
would  force  him  to  submit  on  any  conditions ;  and  that  his 
enormities  deprived  him  of  all  right  either  to  princely  treatment 
or  princely  pension.  I  think  the  lord  will,  when  he  hears  all, 
regret  the  precipitation  with  which  he  formed  his  judgment.  In 
the  first  place  he  will  find,  that  in  spite  of  the  report  made  by 
every  commanding  officer  who  ever  touched  Badjee  Rao  that  he 
had  destroyed  him,  that  the  latter  was  not  destroyed,  but  had 
about  six  thousand  good  horse  and  five  thousand  infantry,  and 
the  gates  of  Asseer  wide  open,  all  his  property  sent  in  there,  and 
half  his  councillors  praying  him  to  follow  it,  while  Jeswunt  Rao 
Lar  was  positively  ambitious  of  being  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
the  Mahratta  sovereign;  add  to  this  the  impossibility  of  besieging 

VOL.  ir.  8 
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Asseer  till  after  the  rains — tlie  difficulty  of  even  half  blockading 
it,  and  the  agitated  state  of  the  country — and  then  let  the  lord 
pronounce  the  article  I  purchased  was  worth  the  price  I  paid ;  and 
he  will  find  it  proved  I  could  not  get  it  cheaper. 

"  There  are,  however,  other  grounds,  which  I  can  never  abandon, 
that  recommend  this  course  on  the  ground  of  policy — our  own  dig- 
nity, considerations  for  the  feelings  of  Badjee  Rao's  adherents,  and 
for  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  India.  We  exist  on  impres- 
sion ;  and  on  occasions  like  this,  where  all  are  anxious  spectators, 
we  must  play  our  part  well  or  we  should  be  hissed.  I  have  your 
opinion  in  my  favor;  I  have  Ochtcrlony's,  Elphinstone's,  Jenkins', 
and  many  minor  men's;  and  I  think  I  shall  yet  force  an  assent  from 
head-quarters.  But  they  foolishly  enough  committed  themselves, 
knowing,  as  they  stated  at  the  time,  their  instructions  would  be 
too  late ;  they  did  not  think  any  circumstances  could  enable  him 
to  have  more  than  two  lakhs,  and  he  was  to  be  watched,  restrained, 
and  I  know  not  what.  My  system  is  all  opposite ;  I  am  either 
for  the  main-guard,  or  a  confidence  that  gives  you  a  chance  at 
least  of  the  mind,  the  only  other  security  except  the  body.  You 
shall  have  a  short  narration  of  my  proceedings.  I  grieve  for  your 
decay  of  vision,  and  none  of  your  arguments  will  persuade  me  it 
is  not  at  this  moment  a  public  misfortune ;  but  you  should  not 
remain  a  moment  longer  than  you  can  help  in  India,  and  give  up 
labor ;  the  warning  is  too  serious." 

On  all  these  points  he  discoursed  more  fully  in  a  long 
and  very  able  public  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Adam  on  the  19tli  of  June.  He  declared,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  condition  of  Badjee  Rao  was  not  so 
desperate  at  the  beginning  of  June  but  that  he  might 
have  protracted  the  war,  with  no  hope  assuredly  of 
eventual  success,  but  with  the  certainty  of  keeping  our 
armies  for  some  time  in  the  field  at  a  ruinous  expense  to 
the  State : 

"  From  the  facts  I  have  enumerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Badjee  Rao  had  the  power  of  protracting  the  war  till  next  fair 
season,  and  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  continuing  the  con- 
test would,  till  that  period,  have  kept  almost  all  India  unsettled. 
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Every  prince  and  chief  who  had  felt  or  dreaded  our  power,  eveiy 
freebooter  we  had  subdued,  all  soldiers  whom  our  success  had  do- 
prired  of  service,  would  have  cherished  hopes  for  change  ;  many 
would  have  joined  him,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  thos 
men  even  who  had  left  him  from  the  fatigue  and  privation  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  would,  when  they  and  their  horses  were 
refreshed,  and  they  saw  no  chance  of  other  employ^  have  rejoined 
his  standard,  and  if  that  should  have  occurred,  there  would  have 
been  the  necessity  of  our  bringing  into  the  field  armies  which 
would  have  cost  more  than  'the  value  of  the  life-pension  granted 
to  Badjee  Rao;  and,  considering  the  subject  in  that  view,  I 
deemed  it  a  great  saving  of  expenditure.  Of  the  fact  of  its  being 
utterly  impossible  to  have  brought  affairs  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
on  any  terms  but  those  of  the  liberal  provision  and  honorable 
treatment  which  I  awarded  to  this  Prince,  there  can,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  akeady  stated,  be  no  doubt;  as  it  was  impossible  t6 
foresee  the  circumstances  under  which  his  submission  would  tate 
place,  I  could  not,  before  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  pension  consideration  of  the  public  inte- 
rests might  lead  me  to  offer  him.  Had  I  found  Badjee  Rao  as 
much  reduced  as  had  been  represented — had  I  considered  him 
destitute  of  the  means  of  protracting  the  contest,  or  disposed  to 
throw  himself  unconditionally  upon  the  British  Government — I 
should  certainly  have  left  this  important  point  to  be  settled  by  the 
Governor-General;  but  situated  as  I  have  shown  him  to  be,  I  had 
to  balance  between  using  the  only  means  that  would  produce  his 
submission,  and  all  the  expense  and  hazard  of  protracted  warfare.* 

On  the  second  point — ^the  necessity  of  upholding  the 
character  of  the  British  Government  for  generosity  and 
good  faith — Sir  John  Malcolm  observes : 

"  That  the  character  of  the  British  Government  would  be  raised 
by  its  granting  the  Peishwah  a  liberal  and  affluent  provision  I  felt 
fully  assured.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  that  state,  since  its  first 
establishment  in  India,  to  act  towards  princes  whose  bad  faith  and 
treachery  had  compelled  it  to  divest  them  of  all  power  and  do- 
minion with  a  generosity  which  almost  lost  sight  of  their  offences. 
The  effect  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  in  reconciling  all  classes  to 
its  rule,  had  been  great.     The  liberality  and  the  humanity  which 
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it  had  displayed  on  such  occasions  had,  I  was  satisfied,  done  more 
than  its  arms  towards  the  firm  establishment  of  its  power.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  conquest  over  mind,  and  among  men  so  riveted  in  their 
habits  or  prejudices  as  the  natives  of  this  country,  the  effect,  though 
tmseen,  was  great  beyond  calculation." 

In  anticipation  of  the  objection  that  so  large  a  stipend 
might,  by  affording  the  means  of  fomenting  intrigue,  en- 
courage dangerous  hopes  in  the  breast  of  the  Peishwah, 
and  lead  to  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  dominion, 
Malcolm  thus  wrote  in  the  same  letter : 

"Independent  of  the  reasons  before  stated,  which  led  me  to 
provide  for  the  future  support  of  Badjee  Rao  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  and  to  secure,  by  kind  and  honorable  treatment,  his 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  arrangements  which  I  could  have  effected 
m  no  other  mode,  I  conceived  that,  though  as  you  state  no  gra- 
titude whatever  could  be  expected  from  a  Prince  towards  the  Go- 
vernment who  dethroned  him,  yet  with  a  person  of  Badjee  Rao*s 
character,  whose  personal  timidity,  indolence,  and  sensuality  were 
so  great  that  those  who  knew  him  best  looked  to  their  power- 
ful operation  to  check  him  in  his  projects  of  ambition  when  his 
mind  was  tortured  with  resentment,  and  when  he  had  an  ample 
treasury,  a  numerous  army,  and  an  extended  empire,  it  was  not, 
I  thought,  to  be  anticipated  that  after  he  had  sealed  the  establish- 
ment of  our  power  over  the  territories  he  once  ruled  by  his  volun- 
tary submission — after  he  had,  by  becoming  a  willing  exile,  eman- 
cipated his  subjects  from  their  allegiance — that  the  stipend  allotted 
him  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum  (which,  though  princely 
for  the  support  of  him,  his  family,  and  numerous  domestics,  was 
nothing  for  purposes  of  ambition)  could  ever  tempt  him  to  venture 
upon  any  hostile  act  to  the  British  Government;  but  allowing  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case — allowing  that  the  habit  of  intrigue,  which 
is  perhaps  a  disease  of  his  mind,  should  ever  ripen  into  a  plot  or 
conspiracy  against  the  general  tranquillity — I  certainly  did  not 
suppose  it  possible,  when  I  considered  his  situation,  his  means,  and 
the  further  loss  of  character  which  so  glaring  an  abuse  of  liberality 
would  bring  upon  him,  that  any  effort  he  could  make  would  be 
attended  with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  expense  and  hazard  that 
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his  continuance  in  arms  would  have  been ;  I  well  knew  that  tli^ 
moment  he  submitted  he  would  unstring  a  bow  that  he  nef^ 
could  rebend." 

But  this  reasoning  did  not  convince  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  advisers.  Malcolm's  arguments  were 
combated,  his  proceedings  disapproved;  and  again  he 
was  put  on  his  defence.  Another  long  public  letter, 
therefore,  was  written,  in  which  all  the  above  arguments 
were  set  forth  with  renewed  emphasis  and  still  greater 
distinctness.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  private  lettei^ 
to  Mr.  Adam,  which  contains  some  passages  too  charact 
teristic  to  be  withheld : 

**  I  have  received  yours  of  the  19th  vlt"  wrote  Malcolm  on  the 
17th  of  August,  ^^and  your  long-expected  public  despatchi  which 
I  win  confess  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  I  anticipated,  and  God 
knows  I  did  not  expect  much.  But  though  I  concluded  you 
would  fight  for  your  consistency,  your  principles,  and  your  pre* 
dictions,  I  thought  some  small  point  might  be  given  up  to  a 
supposed  minuter  knowledge  of  local  circumstances;  and  I 
thought,  also,  that  a  more  exclusive  and  decided  approbation 
would  have  been  given  to  the  manner  in  which  (under  the  view 
I  took  of  the  subject)  I  did  the  work.  But  you  continue  to 
occupy  every  hillock  of  your  original  ground,  and  qualify  (like  a 
Scotchman  as  you  are)  every  sentence  of  applause.  I  conclude 
from  what  you  state  that  you  have  been  handsomer  in  your  men^ 
tion  of  me  to  the  Directors.  If  you  have,  let  me  have  a  copy; 
I  want  something  to  put  me  in  good  humor,  though  God  knows 
getting  rid  of  Badjee  Rao  and  the  cholera  morbus  in  the  same  week 
is  enough  to  put  any  human  being  in  spirits. 

**  You  answer  much  of  your  pubUc  despatch  when  you  make  the 
conclusion  that  Badjee  Rao  will  stick  by  me ;  because,  as  you  natu- 
rally ask,  *  What  other  course  has  he?'  or,  in  other  words,  Where 
could  he  be  better?  This  is  a  reflection  which  I  am  satisfied  occurs 
to  Badjee  Rao  and  to  those  about  him  at  least  fifty  times  a  day, 
and  forms  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  my  confidence.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  if  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  in  point  of 
allowances,  respectability,  and  liberty  that  degraded  him  in  hi3 
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own  mind  and  that  of  others,  he  might  have  asked  himself, '  Wheie 
oaoL  I  be  worse  ?' 

**  You  retain,  I  observe,  your  original  opinion  with  regard  to 
his  total  want  either  of  moral  or  physical  power  to  continue  the 
contest,  and  you  evidently  seem  to  think  that  the  terms  could 
ttilike  no  difference  in  one  so  predetermined  to  submit,  and  whose 
Wteasities  left  him  no  alternative  but  that  of  coming  into  a  prison 
if  we  chose,  or,  at  all  events,  placing  himself  \mder  military 
CQiXtrol,  and  taking  what  pension  we  might  think  it  right,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  bestow.  Now  all  this  appears  to  me  unac- 
countable, because  the  conclusions  are  so  opposite  to  the  judgment 
1  formed  of  the  scene,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  to  be 
t^  same  as  that  in  your  contemplation. 

"  I  might,  perhaps,  have  brought  Badjee  Rao  to  my  camp  by 
some  general  promises  of  liberal  consideration,  and  left  everything 
to  a  second  settlement.  This  would  have  been  a  deceit,  for  his 
hopes  would  have  much  exceeded  the  bounds  of  my  specific  torms, 
and  I  have  had  sufficient  evidence,  which  you  will  learn  here- 
after, that,  in  addition  to  all  I  promised,  he  deluded  himself  vrith 
{he  expectation  of  more.  But  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than 
enough;  we  never  can  convince  one  another,  and  God  knows  your 
rtde  of,  the  question  may  be  right. 

'  "I  trust  you  will  be  satisfied  that  not  one  word  has  been 
written  in  a  spirit  of  opposition.  I  am  not  insensible  to  fair  fame, 
and  I  am  very  anxious  that  this  last  and  best,  if  not  the  greatest, 
act  of  my  political  life  should  be  duly  appreciated  in  England  as 
tHII  as  India;  but  I  do  declare  to  you  that  I  would  rather  it 
should  not  than  gain  applause  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Hastings. 
Ii(idependent  of  the  sense  I  entertain  of  his  eminent  public  merits, 
his  personal  conduct  to  me  has  filled  my  mind  with  the  warmest 
gratitude.  But  I  have  that  opinion  of  his  manly  character,  that  I 
persuade  myself  he  would  esteem  me  less  if  I  hesitated  to  express 
in  the  freest  manner  the  sentiments  I  entertain  upon  every  public 
subject,  and  on  that  which  has  unfortunately  occurred  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  not  only  on  questions  of  expediency  but 
those  of  general  policy." 

In  Lord  Hastings,  Malcolm  had  at  least  a  generous 
ppponent;  and  if  the  official  letters  which  he  received 
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firom  the  Secretary's  office  were  written  in  a  somewhat 
grudging  spirit,  those  which  the  Governor-General  ad- 
dressed to  the  authorities  at  home  were  not  stinting  in 
their  commendations  of  Malcohn's  conduct.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  last  quoted  and  the  official  despatch 
which  it  accompanied,  Lord  Hastings  closed  the  contro- 
versy in  the  following  generous  words : 

"There  must  be  a  replication  to  your  public  and  private  re- 
joinder in  the  discussion  respecting  Badjee  Rao's  surrender.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  in  any  shape  but  this  letter,  the  purport  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  you.  No  more  than  justice  is 
done  to  me  by  you  in  your  belief  that  I  would  wish  you  to  urge 
on  your  side  of  the  argument  all  that  you  think  advantageous 
towards  sustaining  it.  Your  public  despatch  will,  consequently, 
be  put  on  record  without  any  comment  on  its  reasoning.  Were 
anybody  ever  likely  to  read  a  line  of  these  documents,  1  apprehend 
your  assumptions  would  be  more  calculated  to  meet  credit  than 
mine.  But  I  really  cannot  flatter  you  that  our  labors  in  this  con- 
troversy have  the  least  chance  of  perusal.  The  quintessence  of 
such  subjects  can  alone  be  attended  to  at  home.  Now,  let  me  say 
that  in  my  communications  to  the  authorities  at  home  there  has 
not  been  a  qualification  or  a  drawback  to  the  praise  whid^I  have 
given  to  you,  and  that  praise  has  been  warm.  It  is  only  where 
principles  could  come  to  be  sifted  that  I  could  not  honestly  repress 
the  sentiment  on  which  I  differed  from  you.  Such  niceties  did 
not  come  at  all  into  question  in  a  general  exposition ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  it  was  a  true,  well-weighed  feeling  which  I 
indulged  when  I  mixed  no  alloy  with  a  truly-merited  applause. 
Be  satisfied,  therefore,  for  you  have  ample  reason  to  be  so,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will  have  proof." 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Malcolm  under- 
took, on  the  pait  of  the  British  Government,  to  settle  on 
the  dethroned  Mahratta  Prince  the  generous  pension 
which  was  the  subject  of  this  controversy.  But  still 
there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
measure.     In  the  consideration  of  such  a  question  there 
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must  necessarily  be  a  large  amount  of  assumption.    Mal- 
colm, who  had  assuredly  the  best  opportunities  of  judging 
on  the  spot  what  were  the  resources  of  the  Peishwah 
and  his  chances  of  obtaining  aid  from  other  Mahratta 
chiefs,  declared  that  a  protracted  war  on  an  extensive 
scale  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  result  of  leaving 
the  Peishwah  any  longer  at  large.     But  it  is  confidently 
declared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  Badjee  Rao  had 
joined  Appa-Sahib,  "they  could  never,  with  all  their 
means,  have  made  head  against  a  British  force  of  the 
strength  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  or  a  regiment   of 
cavalry."  *     It  is  well-nigh  certain,  however,  for  reasons 
stated  in  Malcolm's  letters,  that  the  continuance  of  Badjee 
Rao  in  the  field  would  have  brought  us  also  into  colli- 
sion with  Scindiah,  and  that  there  would  have  been  a 
necessity  for  military  operations  in  the  ensuing  cold 
season,  extending  over  an  immense  area  of  country,  and 
carried  on  at  a  ruinous  expense  to  the  State.     Subse- 
quent events,  as  it  will  presently  be  seen,  threw  some 
light  upon  the  question  here  suggested,  and  did  much 
to  illustrate  the  justice  of  these  views.     And  there  is 
another  of  Malcolm's  arguments  which  years  have  proved 
and  established.    He  contended  that  there  was  no  danger 
in  the  liberality  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  Govern- 
ment;  that  there  was  no  fear,  as  many  alleged  at  the 
time,  of  the  large  amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Peishwah  being  employed  in  any  manner  ofiensive  to  the 
State  of  which  he  was  the  pensioner.    Badjee  Rao,  after 
his  surrender,  wrought  us  little  annoyance.     If  he  in- 
dulged in  any  dreams  of  recovering  his  lost  dominion, 
they  never  incited  him  to  dangerous  action.     The  only 
injury  that  the  provision  inflicted  upon  us  was  the  loss 
which  our  treasury  sustained. 

*  Prinsep's  History  of  the  Military    during  the  Adtninistration  of  tkeMarqui* 
and   Political   Transactions  in  India    of  Hastings. 
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The  loss  was  greater  than  Malcolm  anticipated.  Badjee 
Eao  was  a  man  of  feeble  constitution  and  debauched 
habits,  far  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  sur- 
render ;  but  annuitants  are  proverbially  long-lived,  and 
the  ex-Peishwah  drew  his  pension  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  have  heard  the  longevity  of  Badjee  Rao  spoken 
of  as  one  of  Malcolm's  offences,  as  though  such  an  acci- 
dent could  really  affect  the  question.  If  he  had  died  in 
the  course  of  the  first  year  it  would  not  have  made  the 
measure  a  wiser  one,  nor  does  the  long  continuance  of  the 
incubus  on  our  finances,  on  the  other  hand,  stamp  its 
folly.  Such  burdens  are  doubtless  very  grievous.  The 
large  amount  which  is  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  shape  of  pensions  to  de- 
posed princes  and  their  adherents  is  one  of  the  great  im- 
pediments to  that  accumulation  of  surplus  revenue  which 
is  so  much  required  for  the  domestic  improvement  of  the 
country.  The  money  apportioned  to  these  decayed 
potentates  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  profligately  spent. 
There  is  no  sadder  spectacle,  indeed,  than  the  court  of 
one  of  these  broken  royalties.  But  I  hope  the  time  is 
very  far  distant  when  we  shall  cease  to  make  liberal 
provision  for  all  whom  we  strip  of  their  estates.  The 
character  of  the  British  Government  for  justice  and  gene- 
rosity is  of  more  worth  to  us  than  anything  else ;  when 
we  cease  thus  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  fallen  we 
shall  be  regarded  only  as  spoliators  and  usurpers. 

It  may  be  said  that  justice  might  have  been  satisfied 
and  generosity  displayed  by  a  less  prodigal  bestowal; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Peishwah,  who  expected 
a  larger  pension,  would  have  been  induced  to  come  in  at 
all  by  the  offer  of  a  smaller  one.  Amrut  Rao,  who  was 
only  a  servant  of  the  Peishwah,  had,  fifteen  years  before, 
been  guaranteed  a  pension  of  seven  lakhs,  as  the  price  of 
his  defection,  by  General  Wellesley.     A  smaller  amount 
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would  have  been  considered  a  degradation,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  rejected,  There  were 
strong  political  reasons,  therefore,  for  the  amount  of  the 
grant ;  and  it  is  needless  to  seek  for  private  ones.  That 
Malcolm  sympathised  with  the  fallen  Prince,  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  is  a  fact  which  he 
always  acknowledged.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
withhold  pity  from  one  in  such  grievous  circumstances ; 
but  that  he  suffered  his  private  feelings  to  betray  him 
into  a  resolution  injurious  to  the  State  is  sufficiently  con- 
tradicted by  the  array  of  arguments,  based  upon  public 
considerations,  by  which  he  justified  the  measure.  On  a 
full  review  of  all  these  arguments,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Malcolm  has  proved  both  the  righteousness  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  act.  And  if  he  erred,  as  some  will  still 
think  he  did,  he  erred  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  gene- 
rosity, and  there  is  virtue  in  the  error,  which  even  his 
opponents  will  respect. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ASSEERGHUR. 

[1818.] 
Bisnnsiov  of  the  feishwah's  fc^xowzbs — kuihiy  or  thb  asass— suf- 

FKE8SED  BY  MALCOLM— BEPABTUBE  OF  BADJEE  EAO  FOB  HINBOSTAH^IM- 
FBOVEMENT  OF  THE  COUIITBT  —  THE  ASSTE  FESTIVAL— MALCOLM'S  CHA- 
BLAGTBK  AS  AH  ADMINIST&ATOB— AFFA-SAHIB  AND  CHESTOO— THE  SIEGE  OF 
ASSEEB6HUB— ITS  SUBKEMBEB. 

The  subjection  of  the  Peishwah  being  now  accom- 
plished, it  remained  only  to  break  up  the  military  force 
by  which  he  was  accompanied,  and  to  remove  the  Prince 
himself  to  a  fitting  asylum  in  the  Company's  dominions. 
For  some  days  both  objects  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
towards  a  peaceable  attainment.  The  Peishwah's  fol- 
lowers were  going  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  he  him- 
self was  submitting  more  cheerfully  to  his  fate.  In  no 
present  appearances  could  Malcolm  discern  any  sources 
of  inquietude.  On  the  8th  of  June  he  thus  described 
what  was  then  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  camp  : 

"  I  am  twelve  miks  nearer  Malwah.  I  am  daily  getting  rid  of 
Badjee  Rao's  followers,  who  were,  when  we  started,  twice  the 
number  of  my  little  corps  ;  but  they  are  conquered  in  mind,  and 
all  are  going  away  quietly  and  more  contented  than  you  would 
believe  it  possible  for  men  in  their  situation,  who  have  lost  their 
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present  service,  and  must  be  doubtful  of  gaining  another.  Ad- 
versity is  a  rugged  but  a  good  teacher.  Badjee  Rao's  youngest 
and  most  favored  wife  was  taken  desperately  ill  last  night.  He 
sent  in  great  distress  to  me,  praying  I  would  halt.  I  agreed, 
stating  that  I  had  yielded  to  a  consideration  so  personal  what  I 
would  on  no  other  ground.  He  was  so  pleased,  that  he  sent  me 
word,  though  he  had  three  days  ago  declined  the  accommodation 
of  tents  I  ofiered  him,  he  would  now  accept  it.  The  messenger 
was  shown  all  my  camp-equipage,  and  told  to  take  his  choice. 
Two  were  selected — one  my  dining- tent,  and  the  other  a  small 
one,  made  entirely  of  the  kuss-kuss  root  (it  was  sent  to  me  as  a 
present  by  the  Minister  of  Holkar  to  keep  me  cool).  Badjee 
Rao  is  now  in  one  of  these  tents,  his  little  sick  wife  in  another, 
and  he  has  just  sent  me  a  message  to  say  I  am  his  only  friend 
upon  earth." 

But  even  while  Malcolm  wrote  there  were  difficulties 
gathering  around  him.  Some  of  the  Arab  troops  of  the 
Peishwah,  who  at  the  time  of  his  surrender  had  been 
guarding  the  passes,  now  came  flocking  to  Badjee  Rao's 
camp,  clamoring  for  their  arrears  of  pay.  Partly  from 
reasons  of  policy,*  partly  from  motives  of  delicacy,  Mal- 
colm had  abstained  from  interfering  in  the  Peishwah's 
arrangements  for  the  dismissal  of  his  followers ;  but  now 

*  It  is  right  that  Malcolm's  argu-  attached    the    greatest   consideration 

ments  shoold  be  stated  in  his  own  throughout  the  proceeding  to  this  im< 

words.     "  Though  quite  aware  of  the  pression,  because,  as  far  as  I  am  able 

inconvenience,"   he   wrote   to   Lord  to  judge  after  the  great  changes  that 

Hastings,    "  that  attended  the  con-  have  occurred,  it  is  to  this  more  than 

course  of  armed  men  by  whom  he  was  to  any  other  source  whatever  that  we 

followed,  I  was  too  much  accustomed  are  to  look  for  that  cheerful  submission 

to  such  scenes  to  be  in  any  alarm.    I  in  the  great  majority  of  the  inba- 

knew  tliis  army  would  gradually  dis-  bitants  we  have  conquered  which  can 

solve ;  and  while  the  suspicions  of  the  alone   produce   early   and   complete 

Peishwah  and  of  those  immediately  tranquillity.    This  curcumstance  will, 

about  his  person  were  allayed  by  my  I  trust,  account  to  your  Lordship  for 

apparent  mdifference,    I   anticipated  incurring  what  may  appear  serious  ha- 

that  his  followers  would  carry  to  their  zards,  but  which  were,  in  fact,  slight 

homes  the  deepest  impression  of  the  in  comparison  with  the  evils  which 

consideration,  humanity,  and  genero-  would  have  resulted  from  any  other 

sity  which  the  English  Government  course/* 
showed  to  a  fallen  enemy.     I  have 
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he  clearly  saw  that  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when, 
only  by  the  interposition  of  his  own  troops,  a  positive 
danger  could  be  averted.  Still  tenacious  of  his  dignity 
— still  eager  to  make  a  show  of  power — Badjee  Rao  had 
declared  that  all  would  be  well,  and  that  he  could  manage 
his  adherents.  But  at  noon,  on  the  9th  of  June,  a  mes- 
senger entered  the  English  camp,  and  announced  that 
the  Peishwah's  tent  was  surrounded  by  his  mutinous 
soldiery,  clamorously  demanding  their  arrears  of  pay, 
and  threatening  to  resort  to  acts  of  violence  if  their  claims 
were  not  promptly  satisfied. 

Though  the  main  body  of  Malcolm's  troops  had 
marched  as  usual  in  the  morning,  he  had  kept  in  the 
rear,  under  the  belief  that  their  services  would  be  re- 
quired, a  detachment  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
a  battalion  of  infantry,  some  guns,  and  about  six  hundred 
irregular  horse.  They  were  ready  to  act  in  a  moment 
against  the  mutineers;  but  Badjee  Rao  still  declared  that 
he  could  induce,  by  promises  of  payment,  the  refractory 
troops  to  march  towards  their  homes,  and  implored  Mal- 
colm not  to  attack  them  lest  they  should  sacrifice  his 
life  to  their  resentment.  For  seven  hours,  therefore,  the 
British  troops  were  kept  under  arms,  but  inactive.  Still 
the  turmoil  was  unabated ;  still  the  language  of  the  chief 
mutineers  was  loud  and  defiant.  So  Malcolm  sent  an 
express  to  recall  the  troops  which  had  marched  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  mean  while  exhorted  the  Peishwah, 
who  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  alarm,  to  compose  him- 
self during  the  night,  for  that  next  day  he  would  as- 
suredly be  relieved  from  the  danger  which  then  threat- 
ened him.  At  the  same  time,  Malcolm  sent  messages  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers^  warning  them  of  the  certain 
destruction  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  by  com- 
mitting any  acts  of  violence ;  but  promising  them  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  they  would  depart  in  peace,  the 
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pledges  voluntarily  made  to  them  by  the  Peishwah 
should  be  amply  redeemed. 

The  night   passed   quietly  away.     On  the  morning 
Malcolm  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Peishwah's  camp.     It  was  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  our  own  head-quarters,  pitched 
upon  a  spot  of  low,  jungly  ground  on  the  banks  of  a 
watercourse,  which,  flowing  in  a  serpentine  direction, 
surrounded  three  sides  of  the  encampment.     The  low 
trees  and  brushwood  on  the  banks  of  the  Nullah,  and 
the  uneven,  stony  surface  of  the  ground,  were  fisivorable 
to  the  operations  of  the  irregular  Arab  troops  who  occu- 
pied  it.     But  Malcolm's  quick  soldierly  eye  discerned  at 
a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  front  of 
the  encampment  a  spot  on  which  he  could  form  his  force, 
with  the  left  of  his  Une  resting  on  the  watercourse,  and 
his  right  extending  to  a  hill,  the  crest  of  which  com- 
manded the  whole  camp.     As  soon  as  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  troops  which  he  had  recalled  were  close 
at  hand,  he  made  his  formations,  and  prepared  for  action. 
His  object,  however,  was  rather  to  overawe  the  mutineers 
than  destroy  them.     There  was  no  doubt  of  the  result 
of  an  engagement.     But  the  lives  of  the  Peishwah  and 
all  his  family  were  in  danger.     The  mutineers  encom- 
passed his  tent.     His  attendants  and  followers,  including 
numbers  of  women  and  children,  were  hemmed  in  by 
the  refractory  troops.     To  have  opened  a  fire  upon  them 
would  have  been  to  have  destroyed  scores  of  innocent 
lives.    The  moment  was  one  of  extremest  anxiety.    Mal- 
colm had  nine  six-pounder  guns  loaded  with  grape,  and 
if  he  had  opened  upon  the  mutineers,  the  massacre  would 
have  been  dreadful.     He  abstained  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  forbearance.     An  Arab  picket  fired  on  our  men,  and 
two  of  our  grenadiers  were  wounded.     Still  Malcolm 
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would  not  fire  a  shot,  or  suffer  a  man  to  move.  The 
display  of  force  was  sufficient.  The  chiefs  of  the  muti- 
neers were  now  coming  forward  to  sue  for  terms.  Gal- 
loping forward,  and  stopping  the  fire  of  their  men,  they 
advanced  towards  the  English  general.  He  told  them, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the  Peishwah 
had  already  paid  them  a  large  sum  of  money;  that  other 
points  for  which  they  had  contended  had  been  guaranteed 
to  them  on  the  faith  of  the  British  Government ;  and 
that  therefore,  as  they  had  no  longer  any  pretext  for 
continuing  in  a  hostile  attitude,  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately draw  off  their  troops  from  the  tents  of  their  late 
master,  our  batteries  would  open  upon  them  and  they 
would  be  destroyed  to  a  man. 

They  implored  him  to  be  patient  for  one  more  moment. 
They  asked  only  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  return  to 
their  lines  and  bring  with  them  the  principal  jemadars  of 
the  force  to  hear  Malcolm's  promises  confirmed.  The 
permission  was  granted;  and  the  jemadars  came.  "  Give 
these  men  your  hand,"  said  the  chief,  Syud  Zein  by  name ; 
**  promise  them  that,  if  they  release  Badjee  Rao,  you  will 
not  attack  them,  and  all  your  commands  shall  be  obeyed." 
To  one  after  another  Malcolm  gave  his  hand  and  the 
promise  they  required  to  assure  them;  and  then  they 
hastened  to  their  lines.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
their  tents  were  struck,  their  troops  had  moved  off;  and 
Badjee  Rao,  attended  by  his  own  Mahratta  guards,  came 
up  to  the  front  of  the  English  line,  where  Malcolm  re- 
ceived him  with  a  general  salute. 

The  Peishwah,  who  had  been  overwhelmed  with  terror, 
was  now  in  a  corresponding  state  of  joy.  He  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  called  Malcolm 
the  saviour  of  his  honor — the  saviour  of  his  life ;  and 
declared  that  he  would,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  be 
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guided  in  everything  by  the  advice  of  his  preserver. 
There  was  no  blessing  in  life,  he  said,  equal  to  that  of  a 
true  friend. 

Nor  less  thankful  was  Malcolm  for  the  happy  issue  of 
that  day's  danger.  *'  How  you  would  have  been  grati- 
fied," he  wrote  some  days  afterwards  to  his  wife,  "  to  have 
heard  the  praises  and  blessings  which  were  showered  upon 
me  from  all  ranks  when  the  affair  ended  without  blood- 
shed. I  thank  God  for  giving  me  a  coolness  on  that  day 
which  nothing  could  disturb.  The  Peishwah  must  have 
been  murdered,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  and 
all  my  triumph  in  his  submission  would  have  been  soiled. 
I  should,  besides,  have  lost  two  or  three  hundred  of  my 
own  fine  fellows,  but  have  extirpated  their  opponents. 
All  is  now  as  happy  as  possible.  Badjee  Rao,  who  has 
dismissed  all  his  military  attendants  but  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, is  in  my  camp,  ready  to  proceed  to  Hindostan  the 
moment  the  rains  will  admit.  All  is  peace  and  quiet, 
and  I  do  not  see  much  prospect  of  its  being  disturbed." 

On  the  12  th  of  June,  Malcolm  and  the  Peishwah 
crossed  the  Nerbudda.  From  this  time  all  apprehen- 
sions regarding  the  conduct  of  Badjee  Rao  were  at  an 
end.  He  knew  where  alone  safety  was  to  be  found; 
he  knew  what  were  his  interests — ^who  was  his  friend. 
He  was  extremely  unwilling  to  be  severed  from  his  pro- 
tector, and  talked  of  never  leaving  his  side.  Malcolm 
treated  him  with  unlimited  courtesy  and  unstinting  confi- 
dence ;  and  there  were  some  who,  considering  the  Prince's 
natural  tendency  to  intrigue,  and  the  guile  which  was  so 
large  an  ingredient  in  his  character,  thought  that  it  was 
scarcely  safe  to  trust  him  so  much.  But  on  this  point 
Malcolm  had  made  up  his  mind  after  much  reflection. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  early  in  August,  he  explained 
the  principles  by  which  he  regulated  his  conduct: 
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^  Ton  are,  I  well  know,  doing  everything  that  can  conciliate 
the  inhabitants,  and  fulfilling  every  shadow  of  an  engagement 
with  a  feeling  that  works  great,  though  unseen  good.  Aa  to  our 
difierence  in  the  tone  to  Badjee  Rao,  if  you  had  had  my  task  you 
would,  I  am  assured,  have  performed  it  as  I  have  done.  To  bring 
him  into  my  power  I  was  obliged  to  assume  a  tone  which  it  would 
have  been  ungenerous  and  impolitic  to  have  changed  without  a 
real  necesdty.  Circumstances  that  referred  to  his  temper  and 
condition,  and  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  gave  me  more 
security  from  a  system  of  confidence  that  appeared  to  border  on 
imprudence  than  I  could  have  derived  from  any  guard  except  the 
main  guard  ;  and,  independent  of  the  immense  advantages,  which 
a  local  observer  can  only  appreciate,  of  making  this  prince  march 
a  volunteer  to  Hindostan,  I  give  him  the  fair  chances  of  becoming 
reconciled  to  his  situation  through  a  sense  of  the  comforts  of  his 
actual  condition,  and  a  hopelessness  of  improving  it.  The  first 
motive  could  not  operate  if  he  was  under  a  jealous  restraint;  for, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  character,  his  suspicions,  and  his  fears 
would  make  him  regard  such  as  the  commencement  of  a  system 
that  must  end  in  a  prison;  and  I  confess  I  can  imagine  no  watch 
efficient  to  prevent  his  personally  escaping  if  he  should  desire  it. 
When  that  is  apprehended,  sentries  must  be  placed  over  him.  Do 
not  imagine  that  I  am  without  information  of  what  is  passing  in 
his  camp,  far  less  that  I  have  ever  smoothed  for  one  instant  with 
him,  or  those  about  him,  regarding  their  present  and  future  ex- 
pectations. Not  only  my  language,  but  my  actions,  have  all  the 
same  tendency  to  satisfy  them  that  they  shall  possess  every  comfort, 
but  that  every  hope  of  future  power  is  gone.  They  have  the  best 
water  wherever  we  halt;  they  have  tents,  camels,  bullocks,  coolies, 
cash  whenever  required,  and  every  species  of  civility,  attention, 
and  respect ;  but  all  ideas  opposite  to  their  situation  are  crushed 
the  moment  ihey  appear. 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  mind  at  once  to  eternal  ba- 
nishment  from  the  Faderland^  and  to  the  total  loss  of  all  sovereign 
power;  but  this  may  be  done  by  degrees,  through  the  ex-Prince 
losing  gradually  all  hopes  of  success  in  an  effort  to  regain  them. 
I  am  not  startled  at  finding  Badjee  Rao  still  has  a  hope  that  four 
or  five  years  of  good  conduct  might  entitle  him  to  some  power, 
but  I  take  care  that  hope  shall  receive  no  encouragement;  on  the 

VOL.  II.  T 
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ooiitrarf ,  that  he  and  tiiose  aioand  him  ahoald  kaam  Aat  it  is 
altogedier  &llacioiis;  and  I  k&ow  tliat  erecy  day  Buutireakeiiliie 
expectation  till  it  dies  a  natural  deadi.  Bat  mippofling  the  orae 
tnry — suppose  this  man  attempto  escape?  If  prerented,  yon  have  a 
good  right  to  confine  him;  if  he  gets  away,  what  is  his  conditMn? 
He  irouM  be  a  burden  to  Scindiah  or  to  Holkar.  He  coold  not 
carry  treasure  with  him ;  nor  could  he  restore  his  crodit,  or  recall 
his  respectable  adherents.  Plunderers  might  nse  his  name  for  a 
month,  but  nothing  could  result;  and  his  character  is  such,  iJiat  he 
never  could  re-create  the  means  which  he  has  abandoned." 

At  tfak  time  Mak)olin  "v^as  at  Muodissore,  itriiere  he 
had  n^^Oftiated  the  treaty  with  Holkar's  Oovemment; 
and  Badjee  Rao,  Tvho  was  to  be  attended  to  Hmdostan 
by  Captain  Low,  was  about  soon  to  lose  Malcolm^s  as- 
suring .companionship,*  The  force  had  been  continually 
in  motion  dmiiig  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  had 
made  many  long  inarchefi^  which  had  greatly  distrefised 
same  of  Malcolm's  followers,  who  were  not  ae  fimd 
of  ivpid  looomolion  as  himself.f  The  reader,  indeed, 
who  follows  on  the  map  the  movements  of  Sir  John 
Malcohn,  and  marks  the  large  intervals  of  space  cor- 
responding with  the  brief  intervals  of  time  set  down 
in  the  narrative,  will  ahnost  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  narrator.  But  now  the  rains  Ixad  set  in;  the 
ooimtry    was    under    water ;    and    again    he    Ibu&d 

*  "I  date  this,"  ke  wrote  tchis  wife  more  than  my  Uttle  Feraian  fzi^d, 
ontfae 9thof  Ans^flt,  "firomtiieplaoe    Maihomed  Hussein  Ehan,  who 


I  flottled  the  penee  idtiL  HqUokt  with  me  as  moonshee  in  my  jmnaii  of 

in  January  last.    I  am  escorting  Bad-  Badjee  Eao.    In  one  of  the  liottMt 

jee  Bao,  who  takes  his  leave  here  to  days  of  the  first  week]  of  June  I  hap- 

eo  to  fiindostaiL.  I  AsJl  rejoioe  whsn  pencd  to  say  tiiat  I  was  not  «ertam 

he  ileittrts^  for  really  this  is  a  life  of  whether  labnild  maroh dgjbteen  «?W 

too  incessant  effort  and  fatigue  to  be  or  twenty-eight  next  day.    '  Oh !  for 

agreeable.    I  have  had  another  mon-  God's  siie,  march  twenty-eight/  said 

soon  BiMoh,  and  am  now  encanmed  on  the  Khan.    'Why  do  yi(n  wiidi  it?* 

a  high  hUl,  to  avoid  the  floods  that  are  saidi;  '  I  am  afrud  it  will  kill  yon.'" 

all  around."  On  tiiis  the  Khan  told  a  stoij  more 

t  Matoohn,  in  one  d  his  private  anmmng  than  delicate,  the  ^hift  of 

letters,  thns  alludes  to  the  Bul^ct:  ''I  whioh  was,  that  if  he  were  to  be  kiUad 

have  got  very  unjustly  (!)  a  bad  name  at  all,  it  was  better  to  be  killed  out- 

for  long  marches.    No  one  felt  these  right. 
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the  inconvenience,  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  of  pitching  his  camp  in  a  swamp,  or  searching 
for  a  spot  of  rising  ground  on  which  to  locate  himself 
with  greater  comfort.  Malcolm's  health  was  beginning 
to  fidl  him  under  the  combined  influences  of  continued 
work,  much  anxiety,  and  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate.  It  was  a  reUef  to  him  when  at  last  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  Badjee  Rao  and  his  escort  were 
about  to  leave  him.  "  Badjee  Rao,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
John  Adam,  "leaves  this  on  the  17th  (of  August),  after 
making  all  the  arrangements  required  about  his  followers, 
five  himdred  of  whom  leave  him  here,  and  between  two 
and  three  hundred,  five  days  after  he  reaches  Muttra. 
Explanations  have  taken  place  here  which  will,  I  trust, 

do  much  good I  could  not  at  this  season  have 

taken  any  other  road,  and  it  would  have  been  impolitic 
to  leave  him  in  Malwah ;  for  whatever  he  might  have 
thought,  all  kinds  of  stories  were  afloat  about  his  pro- 
bable restoration,  and  men's  minds  began  to  be  agitated 
on  the  subject.  They  are  now  aU  pretty  well  convinced. 
The  impression  made  by  this  scene  will  long  survive.  It 
has  all  the  character  of  a  triumph  over  mind;  and  that,  I 
will  maintain  to  my  last  breath,  in  spite  even  of  a  reso- 
lution of  Council,  is  worth  a  hundred  triumphs  over  the 
body.'' 

Malcolm  remained  some  days  at  Mundleysir,  and  then 
moved  to  Mhow,  where  he  was  establishing  a  canton- 
ment, which  was  the  centre  of  those  operations  for  the 
reclamation  of  Malwah,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak 
more  in  detail — operations  into  which  he  threw  all  the 
ftdness  of  his  heart  and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind.* 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  tliis  who  all  oontinne  to  refer  their  h^pi^ 

sabject,  Malcolm  saja :  "I  often  wish  ness  to  me;  and  it  joys  my  heart  to 

iou  were  here  to  enjoy  the  blessings  find  myself  the  instroment  of  punish- 

obtain  horn  the  poor  inhabitants,  ing  freebooters,  and  restoring  great 

t2 
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"Exercising,  as  I  do  at  present,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley,  in  September,  "  a  military  and  political  control 
that  extends  over  the  greatest  part  of  Malwah,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  Taptee;  and  seeing  provinces  that  have 
been  for  fifty  years  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  disorder  rising 
rapidly  to  prosperity  under  our  protection  and  power,  I 
recall  with  delight  those  lessons  I  learnt  under  your 
Lordship.  Every  day  shows  practically  the  wisdom  of 
the  principles  which  you  laid  down  for  the  management 
of  this  great  empire;  and  I  am  sensible  I  derive  half  the 
reputation  I  enjoy  fi:om  my  good  memory  in  remembering 

what  you  taught  me I  have  been  continually 

marching  for  fifteen  months,  including  two  monsoons.  I 
am  now  in  a  cantonment  I  have  formed  near  Indore. 
If  matters  are  quiet,  as  they  promise  to  be,  at  the  opening 
of  the  season,  I  mean  to  go  in  February  to  Calcutta ;  and 
if  not  before  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay,  it  is  my 
intention  to  embark  for  England  in  November  or  De- 
cember, 1819." 

On  the  same  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  country 
he  wrote  soon  afterwards  to  Mr.  William  Elphinstone, 
saying: 

'^  I  am  looking  anxiously  for  letters  from  England,  written 
subsequent  to  the  war  with  Holkar.  The  countries  of  that  young 
Prince  are  advancing  to  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  that  looks  almost 
miraculous  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  patience,  in- 
dustry, and  attachment  to  the  soil  of  the  Ryots  of  India.  They 
actually  have  reappeared  in  thousands,  like  people  come  out  of  the 
earth  to  claim  and  recultivate  lands  that  have  been  fallow  for 
twenty  years.  I  delight  in  the  scene,  and  if  I  succeed  (which  I 
trust  I  shall)  in  keeping  the  peace  during  the  next  two  months^ 

provinces  to  a  prosperity  wbich  they  villager  in  this  quarter,  and  they  come 

nave  not  known  for  ^ears.    This  is  a  and  sqnat  down  in  my  room  alongside 

{loint  beyond  either  victories  or  nego-  of  astonished  Rajahs  and  Nabobs,  who 

tiations  of  which  I  am  indeed  proud,  wonder  at  my  bad  taste." 
I  am  intimate  with  almost  every  poor 
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the  danger  is  past,  and  my  reign  will  finish  (for  I  have  applied 
to  go  to  Calcutta  in  January)  with  great  ^clat;  I  shall  have  to 
boast  that,  over  a  tract  of  country  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth  (such  is  the  extent  of  my 
command),  not  a  musket  has  been  fired,  and  hardly  a  petty 
theft  committed  for  nearly  twelve  months;  and  when  it  is  added 
that  this  country  includes  the  districts  of  all  the  Pindarrees,  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  constant  war  between  Mahratta  chiefs,  that 
it  is  full  of  Rajahs;  Grassiahs  and  Bheels,  whose  occupation  is 
plunder,  my  right  of  exultation  will  not  be  denied.  My  mode 
has  been  to  avoid  all  interference  but  as  a  settler  of  differences 
and  a  keeper  of  the  peace.  I  am  the  avowed  enemy  of  plun- 
derers, and  the  active  friend  of  all  those  who  maintain  or  return 
to  peaceable  habits. 

^^  But  the  chief  secret  is,  I  am  very  tolerant  of  abuses,  and  can 
wait  with  patience  to  see  them  die  their  natural  death.  I  am  no 
advocate,  God  knows,  for  sudden  reforms  or  violent  changes. 
These  are,  indeed,  the  rocks  of  the  sea  in  which  we  are  now 
afloat.  Amid  all  these  scenes  my  mind  is  fixed  on  England,  and 
nothing  but  an  early  appointment  to  Bombay  can  detain  mo 
longer.'' 

To  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  also  wrote  about  the 
same  time: 

"  If  I  can  leave  this  country  in  January  in  that  state  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  it  is  in  at  this  moment,  I  shall  really  exult,  as 
the  change  has  appeared,  to  me  even  who  am  sanguine,  to  be  too 
great  to  be  permanent;  but  unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to 
produce  it^  and  the  good  of  all  has  been  my  study^  and  fortu- 
nately, from  Lord  Hastings,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and  Holkar, 
to  every  petty  plundering  Rajah  and  Bheel  chief,  all  have  hitherto 
combined  in  leaving  matters  to  my  sole  discretion  and  manage- 
ment. This,  with  a  good  army  at  my  command,  some  expe- 
rience, a  resolution  to  alter  nothing  that  can  be  tolerated,  to  dis- 
trust as  little  as  possible,  to  attend  to  usage  more  than  reason, 
to  study  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  to  make  no  changes  but  such 
as  I  am  compelled  to  do,  may  enable  me  to  leave  a  tolerable  easy 
task  to  your  nephew,  Gerald  Wellesley,  who  is  appointed  Resi- 
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dent  with  Holkar,  and  who  ifl  reported  (I  have  not  seen  him  for 
many  years)  a  very  efficient  public  officer." 

Whilst  Malcolm,  surrounded  by  a  society  of  pleasant 
friends,  was  prosecuting  with  these  happy  results  his  ad- 
ministrative labors,  the  23rd  of  September  found  him 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Assye — the  first 'of  Wellington's  long  list  of 
victories.  Determining  to  celebrate  the  occasion  by  a 
grand  entertainment,  he  invited  all  the  officers  in  camp 
to  dinner,  and  toasted  the  duke  with  becoming  enthu- 
siasm. The  native  soldiery  followed  the  example  of 
their  officers,  and  the  very  Pariahs  had  a  festival  of  their 
own.  The  scene  was  a  memorable  one ;  and  it  cannot 
be  better  described  than'  in  the  words  of  Malcolm's  own 
letter  to  Wellington,  written  two  days  after  the  carouse : 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  the  whole  of  the  officers  in  camp 
dined  with  me  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Assye; 
and  it  was  celebrated  with  proper  enthusiasm  by  men  who  were 
sensible  to  all  the  advantages  the  Indian  army  derives  frpm  having 
its  fame  associated  with  your  history.  I  have  never  yet  written 
any  poetry  about  you,  and  therefore  expect  pardon  for  making 
you  the  subject  of  a  song  for  the  day,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.* 
It  is  the  same  measure  as  that  in  which  Moore  has  made  the 
Genius  of  Erin  call  upon  you  to  relieve  her  land,  and  sings  equally 
well  with  the  appropriate  air  of  ^  Paddy  Whack,'  If  Moore  is 
very  Irish,  you  will  perhaps  say  I  am  very  Asiatia 

"  Our  Assye  festival  did  not  finish  with  my  dinner.  My  native 
aide-de-camp,  Subadar  Syud  Hussein,  a  gaUant  soldier,  owes  hia 
rise  to  that  day.  He  was  the  leading  havildar  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  in  the  charge ;  and  he  afterwards  dashed  into  the  centre 
of  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  bore  off  their  standard.  His 
commanding  officer,  Floyer,  brought  him  and  the  standard  to  you; 
and  upon  the  story  being  told,  you  patted  him  upon  the  back, 

*  The  song  which  Malcolm  wrote  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  was 
on  this  occa8ion--one  of  the  most  spi-  sung  by  Captain  Fleetwood,  of  the 
rited  of  his  poetical  compositions—    Roocet  Corps. 
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and  with  that  eloquent  and  correct  knowledge  in  the  native  lan- 
guage for  which  you  were  celebrated,  said,  ^  Acha  havildar ;  je- 
madaor.'  A  jemadar  he  was  made ;  and  though  the  anecdote  has  no 
doubt  been  expelled  from  your  memor^^to  make  room  for  others 
of  more  interest,  it  holds  an  important  place  in  Syud  Hussein's ; 
and  amid  all  his  subsequent  successes  in  Persia  and  in  India, 
which  have  raised  him  to  medals,  pensions,  and  a  palanquin  from 
Government,  his  pride  is  the  pat  on  the  back  he  received  at  Assye; 
and  he  told  me  the  other  day  with  great  nalvetS  that  he  felt  raised 
by  your  actions,  sl^  your  increasing  fame  gave  increasing  value  to 
the  notice  you  had  once  taken  of  him.  This  grateful  soldier  fol- 
lowed my  feast  by  one  on  the  24th  to  two  hundred  subadars, 
jemadars,  havildars,  and  naicks  of  my  division ;  and  a  grand  nautch 
which  he  gave  in  the  evening  to  about  four  hundred  spectators, 
was  attended  by  all  the  English  officers  in  camp.  A  very  good 
transparency  of  your  head,  with  the  word  Assye,  which  had  or- 
namented my  bungalow,  was  put  up  by  him  in  a  large  tent,  and 
the  Persian  name  of  Wellesley  Sahib  Bahadur,  in  Persian  cha- 
racters, announced  to  those  who  had  not  seen  the  light  of  your 
countenance  in  the  original,  for  whom  the  picture  was  intended. 
The  subadar  was  pressed  to  call  you  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
but  he  said  (and  I  think  very  justly)  that  was  your  European 
name,  but  your  Indian  name  was  Wellesley  Bahadur." 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  this  letter,  all  the  Pariahs  at  head-quarters 
met  and  gave  a  feast,  to  help  which  they  purchased  thirty  bottles 
of  Pariah  arrack.  Led  by  the  riot  they  made  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  I  went  with  some  others  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  A 
drunken  Mehtur  came  up  and  said,  ^  We  all  get  drunk  for  Wel- 
lington name.' " 

As  the  heavy  rains  of  the  autumnal  season  passed  away, 
and  the  cool,  crisp  air  of  the  early  winter  began  to  inspire 
men  with  new  energy  and  vigor,  Malcolm,  whose  consti- 
tution had  been  severely  tried  by  the  few  preceding 
months,  with  all  their  toil  and  anxiety,  felt  the  glow  of 
returning  health  upon  him,  and  wrote  hopefully  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  country,  whose  regeneration 
lay  so  near  his  heart : 
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"  I  am  quite  well,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  in  October — "  all  is 
quiet — no  chance  of  war — and  everything  in  my  large  kingdom 
flourishing  and  prosperous.  The  cold  weather  is  actually  com- 
mencing, and  in  two  months  we  shall  have  plenty  of  ice.  I,  in- 
deed, believe  this  cantonment  (called  by  the  natives  Malcolmpore) 
is  upon  the  most  elevated  level  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Rivers 
that  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  my  bungalow  (I  have  a  fine  bun- 
galow' and  garden)  take  opposite  courses,  east  and  west,  and  fall 
into  the  distant  seas  of  Bengal  and  Cambay." 

To  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  wrote  at  the  end  of 
October,  from  Mhow  : 

"  I  have  had  occasion  to  put  all  my  theories  of  settling  troubled 
waters,  and  of  bringing  order  out  of  anarchy,  into  full  practice; 
and  the  result  has  been  beyond  my  own  expectations;  but  the 
labor  has  been  almost  too  much,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  away. 
I  mean  to  goto  Calcutta,  if  all  keeps  quiet,  in  February  or  March, 
and  proceed  home  in  November  or  December.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  waste  my  life  in  waiting  a  vacancy,  which  may  not 

occur  these  three  years I  have  had  such  hard  work 

lately,  that  I  shall  easily  console  myself  for  a  disappointment  in 
the  prospect  of  a  little  quiet  in  England." 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things,  encourag- 
ing as  were  the  appearances  of  general  tranquillity,  that 
there  should  not  have  been  accidental  disturbances  re- 
sulting from  the  folly  or  fanaticism  of  individual  men. 
It  happened  at  this  time  that  an  impostor,  calling  him- 
self Mulhar  Rao,  pretending  to  be  the  real  head  of  the 
Holkar  family,*  gathered  around  him  a  few  Arab  and 
other  disbanded  troops,  and  endeavoured,  with  small 
success,  to  raise  the  country.  The  movement  was  too 
contemptible  to  cause  any  anxiety,  but  it  occasioned 

*  His  real  name  was  Krishna.    He  poor  the  real  Holkar  had  fled  onat- 

was  a  member  of  the  Holkar  family,  tended,  and  that  the  Minister   had 

aboat  the  same  age  as  Molhar  Rao,  produced  a  supposititious  prince  in  his 

and  is  said  to  have  resembled  him  in  stead.    Of  course  the  impostor,  bein^ 

person.    It  was  alleged  bj  his  sup-  a  boj  of  tender  years,  was  a  mere  tod 

porters,  that  after  the  l>attle  of  Mehid-  in  the  hands  of  others. 
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some  trouble.  On  the  10th  of  November,  still  at  Mhow, 
Malcolm  wrote  to  Mr.  Jenkins  : 

"  All  my  Rangree  friends  continue  to  behave  well,  but  their 
settlement  has  given  much  trouble,  and  it  will  require  as  much  to 
keep  them  right.  The  impostor  Mulhar  Rao  is,  I  trust,  on  his 
last  legs,  and  I  expect  to-morrow  or  next  day  to  hear  of  his 
having  closed  his  career,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  he  must  be 
taken  if  he  does  not  retreat  so  far  west  as  to  lose  all  his  followers; 
and  I  am  following  him  up  in  the  settlements  of  the  chiefs  in 
whose  coimtries  he,  or  rather  the  freebooters  who  made  an  instru- 
ment of  liim,  have  hitherto  found  protection." 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  Malcolm  moved  out 
with  a  light  corps  from  his  cantonment  at  Mhow,  and 
proceeded  into  the  districts  to  the  westward  to  drive  the 
rebels  from  the  Chumbul  to  the  frontier  of  Guzerat.  He 
had  expected  that  the  disturbances  instigated  by  the 
pretender,  or  rather  in  his  name,  for  he  was  little  more 
than  a  boy,  would  have  led  to  some  sanguinary  encoun- 
ters ;  but  on  the  8th  of  December  he  wrote  from  Dhar  to 
his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Macdonald,  saying : 

^'  Everything  in  this  quarter  is  going  on  to  a  wish,  and  work 
that  I  expected  would  have  cost  me  many  lives,  is  going  on  as 
smoothly  as  a  hohday  pastime.  Arabs,  Mekranees,  and  all  kinds 
of  wild  mercenaries  are  marching  off  contentedly  to  their  homes, 
and  every  order  I  give  is  cheerfully  obeyed.  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  satisfy  these  men  of  the  uselessness  of  opposition,  and  I 

have  troops  at  every  point The  cold  weather  is  set  in, 

which  is  a  great  aid,  for  I  am  at  work  from  morning  till  evening. 
If  the  next  fifteen  days  are  fortunate,  this  province  is  settled  be- 
yond a  fear  of  trouble."  * 


*  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  also  iost  come  in  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  is, 
to  Lady  Malcolm,  saving :  "  I  am  like  young  Holkar,  one  of  my  royal 
now  making  a  tonr  witn  a  light  corps  wards.  We  have  had  plenty  of  laugh- 
to  the  west  of  thfe  Chumbul,  clearing  ing,  ahnost  playing.  I  cannot  bear 
the  country  of  vagabonds  on  the  fron-  the  mummery  of  these  state  visits,  and 

tier  of  Guzerat The  young  always  break  in  upon  the  grave  part 

Bajah  of  Dhar,  a  dehghtfnl  boy,  has  of  them  with  good  effect." 
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In  less  than  the  time  appointed,  he  had  completed 
his  work.  Ten  days  had  scarcely  passed  before  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  had  accomplished  all  that  he 
desired  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood: 

"  It  will,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hastings^  "  from  what  I  know  of 
your  Lordship's  feelings  and  principles,  be  a  satisfaction  to  learn 
that,  in  effecting  arrangements  which  have  sent  to  their  homes 
at  least  6000  foreign  troops,  and  brought  every  subordinate 
tributary  to  a  fair  settlement  with  his  superior  in  the  countries 
west  of  the  Chumbul^  not  a  shot  has  been  fired ;  and  not  one  that 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of  (and  I  have  almost  seen  or  heard  all)  are 
seriously  discontented." 

Writing  to  his  wife  on  the  17th  of  December,  he  dwelt 
delightedly  on  the  success  he  had  achieved : 

"  I  have  completely  settled  a  rebellion,  at  the  head  of  which 
there  was  an  impostor,  calling  himself  the  legitimate  Holkar.  All 
the  troops  are  dispersed,  and  all  the  leaders  are  taken.  The  last 
threw  himself  at  my  feet  four  days  ago.  Has  by  that  act  escaped 
being  hanged;  but  has  been  banished  the  country.  I  am  now 
making  a  circuit  of  the  barren  and  rugged  countries  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Guzerat.  This,  my  last  work,  promises  to  be  well  over 
in  a  month,  when  I  may  boast  that  all  this  province  is  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  and  that  the  great  object  has 
been  effected  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  life.  Two  days  ago,  being 
angry  with  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  name  of  Moozuffer,  I  told  him 
to  leave  my  camp  and  proceed  to  his  stronghold,  and  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  2000  men  who  were  at  his  disposal.  ^  I  will 
follow  you,'  I  added,  ^and  show  you  soon  the  nature  of  your 
power.'  The  man  coolly  replied,  *  I  know  my  power.  Though 
locally  considerable,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  yours.  Besides, 
robber  though  I  be,  I  cannot  subsist,  except  by  ihe  cultivators  of 
my  country;  and  such  is  the  reputation  which  your  proceedings 
for  the  last  twelvemonth  have  given  you  with  that  class,  and  all 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  the  sword  that  is 
drawn  against  you  will  be  weighed  to  earth  by  their  curses.'  " 

This  letter  was  written  from  Bhopawur,  which  lies  to 
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the  west  of  the  Chumbul  river.  From  that  place  Mal- 
colm marched  northward  to  Rutlam,  where  he  spent  the 
Christmas  of  this  year.  On  the  great  festival  day,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  saying : 

^  I  have  time  to  say  no  more  than  that  I  am  working  twelve 
hours  in  the  day,  but  trust  to  God  the  great  labor  draws  to  a 
dose,  and  that  in  one  short  week  I  shall  report  to  Lord  Hastings 
the  complete  settlement  of  all  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  countries 
¥rithin  my  extensive  command.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  will 
be  left  undone,  and  as  the  very  elements  of  sedition  have  been  re- 
moved, I  shall  have  no  fear  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  this 
quarter,  at  least  not  while  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been 
effected  are  maintained.  There  are  two  circumstances  connected 
with  my^late  labors  which  will  gratify  you;  one  is,  that  public 
opinion  in  this  province,  high  and  low,  is  so  with  me,  that  it  has 
overpowered  everything.  I  have  not  met  with  the  slightest  check, 
and  everywhere  I  have  been,  and  am  hailed  with  blessings.  They 
give  me  (from  not  understanding  what  is  done  by  our  system) 
exaggerated  merit,  as  the  author  of  the  great  change  that  has  been 
effected,  and  I  am  deemed  in  Malwah  the  restorer  of  peace,  the 
establisher  of  order,  and  the  promoter  of  general  prosperity.  This 
is  the  first  cause  of  your  gratification.  The  second  is,  that  Liord 
Hastings  and  the  Supreme  Government  appear,  by  their  late 
letters,  determined  to  outdo  the  good  folks  of  Malwah." 

And  never  were  praises  better  merited.  The  right 
man  was  never  more  certainly  in  the  right  place  than 
was  Malcolm  at  this  time.  He  had  many  personal  qua- 
lities which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  settling 
a  long-troubled  country,  and  reclaiming  from  their  law- 
less habits  men  whom  evil  circumstances,  rather  than 
evil  inclinations,  had  driven  into  a  career  of  crime.  He 
had  no  "  great  theories  "  to  support.  He  indulged  in  no 
philosophical  speculations  regarding  the  destinies  of  man, 
or  the  constitution  of  society.  He  was  not  what  is  conven- 
tionally called  a  deep  thinker.  His  rules  of  conduct  were 
not  of  an  abstract  kind,  but  available  at  all  times  for 
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practical  purposes,  and  readily  adaptable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour.  He  had  expansive  sympathies,  a 
large  humanity,  an  uncommonly  fine  temper,  and  a 
genial  flow  of  spirits  which  was  as  contagious  as  it  was 
cheering.  He  had,  too,  a  peculiar  kind  of  ready  wit, 
which  did  not  develop  itself  so  much  in  smart  sayings,  as 
in  a  prompt  appreciation  of  peculiar  circumstances  and 
characters  which  enabled  him  to  meet  every  contingency 
with  some  pertinent  remark,  impressing  the  hearers  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  with  a  conviction  that  he  saw 
through  them  as  though  they  were  glass.  No  English- 
man had  mixed  more  freely  with  natives  of  India  of  every 
class,  or  ever  understood  them  better.  He  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  great  linguist — an  erudite  Oriental 
scholar;  but  he  readily  understood,  and  he  conversed 
volubly  in,  several  native  dialects,  and  if  his  language 
was  not  always  a  model  of  philological  correctness,  his 
hearers  never  missed  his  meaning.  But  even,  beyond  all 
these  advantages,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  communicated  directly  with  the  people. 
He  was,  at  all  times,  accessible  to  them.  He  did  not 
employ  intermediate  agents ;  but  took  care  that  justice 
should  descend  to  every  claimant  in  a  pure  and  undi- 
luted stream.  No  man  ever  accomplished  more  than  Sir 
John  Malcolm  by  the  force  of  his  own  personal  character, 
or  shaped  his  acts  with  more  particular  reference  to  the 
individual  characters  of  others. 

There  was  a  heartiness,  a  sincerity  in  all  that  he  said 
and  did,  which  gave  people  unlimited  confidence  in  him; 
and  even  when  his  decisions  were  unfavorable  to  the 
applicant,  there  was  a  robust  sort  of  kindliness  in  his 
very  denials  which  disarmed  them  of  oflfence.  A  well- 
timed,  readily  appreciable  joke,  often  was  more  service- 
able in  his  hands  than  the  most  elaborate  arguments.  On 
one  occasion,  when  receiving  petitions  and  listening  to 
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complaints — a  duty,  to  which  he  systematically  devoted 
a  portion  of  the  day — a  Bheel,  one  of  the  wildest  of  a 
wild  tribe,  broke  clamorously  into  the  tent,  threw  him- 
self at  Malcolm's  feet,  and  cried  aloud  for  justice.  He 
had  a  dreadful  story  to  tell  of  robbery  and  murder,  and 
prayed  that  justice  might  be  executed  upon  the  criminal. 
"  Hold,  hold !"  said  Sir  John,  "  not  so  fast;  the  party  you 
accuse  shall  be  sent  for,  and  the  cause  inquired  into 
forthwith."  "  What  is  the  use  of  inquiring  ?"  asked  the 
Bheel;  "my  cattle  have  been  carried  off,  and  one  of  my 
sons  killed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  them."  "  It  may  be 
so,"  returned  Malcolm,  "  but  still  I  must  inquire.  Do 
you  know  why  the  Almighty  gave  me  two  ears  ?"  The 
plaintiff  looked  puzzled,  shook  his  head,  and  answered  in 
the  negative.  "  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Malcolm. 
"  In  order  that  I  might  hear  your  story  with  one,  and 
the  other  part/s  with  the  other."  The  bystanders 
loudly  applauded  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  speech, 
and  the  Bheel,  equally  convinced,  awaited  the  inquiry 
against  which  he  had  protested. 

The  new  year  found  Malcolm  busily  employed  in  this 
good  work  of  settling  the  newly-acquired  country;  and 
so  much  had  his  labors  accomplished,  that  he  was  con- 
templating a  visit  to  Calcutta  with  a  view,  if  not  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bombay  Government,  of  eventually  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  when  a  warm,  earnest  letter  from 
Lord  Hastings  persuaded  him  to  remain  longer  in  a 
country  to  whose  continued  prosperity  his  presence  was 
so  essential  He  had  returned  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  January  to  'Mhow,  whence,  on  the  22nd,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife: 

"I  expected  about  this  time  to  have  been  on  my  way  to  Cal- 
cutta, but  Lord  Hastings  has  requested  me  to  stay  in  Malwah,  and 
in  complying  Vfiih  his  request  I  not  only  perform  a  duty,  but  do 
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that  which  is  best  for  the  public  interests  and  my  private  good.  I 
shall  certainly  stay  till  the  rains,  and  probably  longer;  but  I  re- 
main resolved  (imless  appointed  to  Bombay)  to  embark  for  Eng« 
land  in  December.  God  send  me  once  more  to  you  and  my 
little  ones,  and  he  will  be  a  wise  man  that  persuades  me  away 
from  so  dear  a  home.  If  condemned  to  be  absent,  I  could  nowhere 
be  so  well  as  here.  The  climate  is  fine,  thermometer  last  night 
28^,  and  all  the  grain-fields  blighted  with  the  frost  of  the  last 
week.  I  am  here,  if  you  will  believe  all  hands,  very  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  tranquillity  which  it  has  been  my  labor  to  esta- 
blish. All  my  plans  have  succeeded,  and  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
mercenaries  (except  ourselves)  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country. 
This  measure  it  was  prophesied  would  cost  hundreds  of  lives,  and 
one  or  two  years  to  accomplish.  It  did  not  occupy  me  above  six 
weeks,  and  not  a  shot  has  been  fired.  I  proceeded  with  fair  and 
just  propositions  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  and 
all  not  only  yielded,  but  those  that  went  and  those  that  stayed 
were  alike  warm  in  their  gratitude  to  me.  This  is  very  pleasing, 
and  since  I  returned  to  Mhow  I  have  really  been  afiected  by  the 
regret  all  ranks  displayed  at  my  intended  departure,  and  the  joy 
they  have  expressed  at  my  protracted  stay/' 

But  there  was  more  active  work  in  store  for  Malcolm 
than  he  at  this  time  anticipated.  Early  in  February, 
Appa-Sahib,  the  deposed  Rajah  of  Berar,  broke  from 
the  hills  in  which  for  some  time  he  had  been  hunted  by 
our  detachments,  and  accompanied  by  Cheetoo,  the  last 
of  the  Pindarree  chiefs,  made  his  way  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Asseerghur,  the  gates  of  which  were  opened  to 
receive  the  fugitive  prince,  but  closed  against  the  broken 
freebooter.  Intelligence  of  Appa-Sahib's  movements 
seems  to  have  reached  Malcolm  about  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary. Already  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  he  set  his  force  in  motion,  and 
marched  forward  upon  Asseerghur  to  co-operate  with  Ge- 
neral Doveton,  if  need  be,  for  the  reduction  of  the  place.* 

*  General  Doveton  vas  the  senior    commend  the  military  movements  that 
officer,  and  Maloolm  could  only  re-    seemed  expedient  iu  this  cozgunchice. 
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On  the  14th  he  was  at  Mundleysir ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  400  men  of  the  6th  Madras  Infantry,  four 
companies  of  a  Bombay  regiment,  the  3rd  Madras  Cavalry, 
800  of  Guickowar  Horse,  and  two  brigades  of  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, he  crossed  the  Nerbudda  river.  "  What  Appa- 
Sahib  will  do,"  he  wrote  to  Doveton,  "  mocks  all  conjec- 
ture. I  can  hardly  conceive  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar  is  so  be- 
reft of  all  sense  as  to  brave  on  his  account  a  storm  that 
must  overwhelm  him."  On  the  following  day,  he  became 
assured  that  the  man  had  received  some  of  Appa-SahiVs 
followers,  if  not  the  fugitive  Rajah  himself,  into  his 
fortress,  and  he  pushed  on,  ready,  as  he  said,  for  any- 
thing, as  far  as  his  means  went,  which  were  "  not  large, 
but  of  the  right  sort." 

The  next  day,  however,  brought  other  tidings.  Jeswunt 
Rao  had  applied  to  General  Doveton  for  a  passport  to 
Malcolm's  camp,  that  he  might  commimicate  with  the 
English  Agent,  and  then  pass  onwards  to  Gwalior  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  his  master.  This  seemed  to 
promise  a  pacific  result;  and  on  the  18th  of  February, 
Malcolm  wrote  that  there  was  little  chance  of  a  siege,  as 
Jeswunt  Rao  would  be  in  his  camp  on  the  following  day, 
"  having  obeyed  a  summons  to  attend  his  master  at 
Gwalior."  But,  instead  of  making  his  appearance  in 
person,  the  man  opened  communications  by  letter  from 
Asseerghur;  and  Malcolm,  not  then  knowing  that  the 
duplicity  of  Scindiah  himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lar's  strangeness  of  conduct,  pronounced  it  to  be  "  in- 
explicable."   It  was  still  doubtful  whether  Appa-Sahib 

Asseerghur    belonged    nominally   to  ment.     Malcolm  declared,   however, 

SoinduQiy  who  was  our  ally ;  and  as  he  that  if  he  had  his  own  way,  he  would 

professed,  though  falsely,   to    disap>  not  wait  a  moment  for  Scindiah's  con- 

proye  of  the  conduct  of  his  servant  sent,  but  demand  that  our  enemies 

in  offering   shelter   to  our  enemies,  should  be  given  up  to  us  at  once,  and  if 

some  embarrassment  was  occasioned  refused-  attack  the  fortress  as  soon  as 

by  the  seeming  necessity  of  acting  in  we  had  collected  means  for  the  pur- 

oonoert  witii  uie  Maharajah's  Qovem-  pose. 
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were  in  Asseerghur ;  but  it  was  certain  that  Cheetoo  was 
wandering  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  seeking  safety 
and  finding  none.  Determined,  if  possible,  during  the 
negotiations  with  Jeswunt  Rao,  to  destroy  this  last  and 
most  determined  of  the  Pindarrees,  Malcohn  sent  out 
eight  or  nine  light  detachments  in  pursuit  of  him.  Flying 
from  one,  the  wretched  man  well-nigh  fell  into  the  toils 
of  another ;  and  at  last,  driven  to  the  jungles,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  more  remorseless  enemy  than  the  British. 
We  found  his  horse  and  his  sword ;  his  bones  and  his 
bloody  garments.  A  tiger  had  fallen  upon  and  devoured 
the  last  of  the  Pindarrees. 

As  the  Asseerghur  man  did  not  make  his  appearance 
in  our  camp,  and  there  was  now  a  strong  probability 
of  our  being  driven  to  hostilities,  Malcolm  "galloped 
through  the  hills,"  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  to 
Doveton's  position,  to  take  counsel  with  his  brother  ge- 
neral. It  was  agreed  that  the  Bombay  regiment  in  Mal- 
colm's force  should  be  attached  to  Doveton's  division, 
whilst  the  light  corps  of  the  former  hung  loose  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Asseerghur,  ready,  in  the  event, 
however  improbable,  of  any  disturbances  in  Malwah,  to 
march  in  a  few  days  to  Indore. 

As  the  month  of  February  wore  to  a  close,  it  became 
more  and  more  obvious  to  Malcolm  that  the  negotiations 
with  which  Jeswunt  Rao  was  amusing  him  would  have 
no  favorable  issue ;  so  he  redoubled  his  exertions  to 
collect  means  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Asseerghur.  Al- 
though Doveton  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  senior  officer, 
the  political  authority  with  which  Malcolm  was  invested 
enabled  him  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  completion 
of  the  arrangements  necessary  to  the  reduction  of  the 
place,  and  acting  in  entire  harmony  with  his  brother 
general,  he  brought  up  every  available  company  of  troops, 
and  every  gun  that  coiild  be  moved  with  safety  from  the 
surrounding  country.     There  was  no  certain  information 
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upon  the  point,  but  it  was  believed  that  Appa-Sahib 
was  in  the  fortress;  and  Malcolm  was  eager  above  all 
things  to  draw  such  a  circle  round  the  place,  and  so  com- 
pletely to  guard  all  the  roads  and  passes  leading  from  it, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  Rajah's  escape.* 

Under  these  energetic  arrangements  the  first  two  weeks 
of  March  saw  such  an  augmentation  of  our  means  as 
enabled  us  fully  to  invest  the  place;  but  still  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  and  Scindiah,  pretending  to  repudiate 
the  contumacy  of  the  commandant,  despatched  a  con- 
fidential servant  to  supplant  him.  Jeswunt  Rao  had 
been  warned  that  if  he  did  not  surrender  himself  before 
the  13th  of  March,  our  attack  would  commence  on  the 
morning  of  that  day.  But  on  the  10th  an  express  fi-om 
Oujein  brought  intelligence  to  the  effect  that  the  officer 
appointed  to  receive  charge  of  the  fortress  had  started 
fi:om  that  place  on  the  preceding  day ;  so  it  was  necessary 
to  suspend  operations  until  his  arrival.  On  the  16th  an 
old  and  incapable  man,  bearing  letters  from  Scindiah, 
arrived  at  Asseerghur,  and  entered  the  fortress.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  Hooly  festival,  when  Hindoos  throw  red 
powder  over  one  another,  and  indulge  in  other  excesses 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  He  found  the  garrison,  as 
Malcolm  wrote,  "  drunk  or  mad,"  and  the  commandant 
urged  him  to  depart  lest  they  should  cut  off  his  head  in 
the  height  of  their  enthusiasm.  Glad  to  escape,  the  old 
man  hastened  to  Malcolm's  tent.  He  was  covered  with 
the  red  powder;  he  was  full  of  fear;  he  had  delivered 
neither  Scindiah's  letters  nor  Malcolm's  proclamations, 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  and  was  branded, 
therefore,  as  an  imbecile  by  the  British  General. 

*  Jeswunt  Rao  denied,  in  his  com-  yon,"  he  wrote,  "  but  Badjee  lUo  was 

munications  with  Malcolm,   that  he  the  first  of  Hindoo  princes ;  and  what- 

had  given  shelter  to  Appa-Sahib,  but  ever  it  may  be  your  duty  to  write,  you 

admitted  that  he  would  nave  harbored  cannot  in  your  heart  condemn  me  for 

Badjee  Rao.    "  I  may  have  displeased  the  part  that  I  took." 

VOL.  II.  U 
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The  old  man  promised  to  return  to  Asseerghur  on 
the  following  day,  and  vowed  that  if  his  master's  orders 
were  not  obeyed  he  would  strip  himself  to  the  skin  and 
bum  his  clothes — a  form  of  tremendous  denunciation; 
and  if  that  did  not  succeed,  resort  to  some  other  still 
more  dreadful  maledictory  charm.  "Tell  them,"  said 
Malcolm,  "  that  after  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  if  I  have 
no  token  of  submission,  operations  will  certainly  com- 
mence. Not  one  hour  more  will  be  given  thenL  We 
have  waited  too  long  already."  But  neither  Scindiahs 
letters,  nor  Malcolm's  summonses,  nor  the  old  man's  in- 
cantations, had  any  effect  upon  Jeswunt  Rao  and  his  gar- 
rison. Asseerghur  was  not  surrendered,  and  operations 
therefore  commenced. 

The  fortress  of  Asseerghur  owed  more  to  the  bounty 
of  nature  than  to  the  labor  of  man.  It  was  built  upon 
an  isolated  rock — a  high  scarped  rock  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, which  admitted  of  the  construction  of  an  upper  and 
lower  fort.  Under  the  lower  fort,  on  the  western  side, 
was  a.pettah,  or  walled  town,  by  which  alone  it  was 
possible  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  fortress.  Against 
this  pettah,  therefore,  our  first  operations  were  directed. 
Doveton  had  made  over  to  Malcolm,  as  the  latter  said, 
"  in  the  handsomest  manner,"  all  the  work  that  was  to 
be  done  on  the  western  side  of  Asseerghur,  including  the 
occupation  of  the  pettah  and  the  attack  on  the  lower 
fort;  whilst  the  senior  general,  on  the  eastern  side,  im- 
dertook  the  operations  against  the  upper  fort,  which 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  before  the 
arrival  of  some  heavy  guns  which  were  on  their  way 
from  Saugur. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  had  already  become  intense, 
and  the  distressing  effects  of  the  burning  sun  were  ren- 
dered more  terrible  by  the  refraction  from  the  walls  of 
rocks  beneath  which  we  were  encamped.    "  The  weather 
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IS  dreadfiil,"  wrote  Malcolm,  "  among  these  rocks,  but  all 
are  in  great  spirits,  and  those  who  have  read  Addison's 
Campaign  do  not  complain  of  that  even — 

No  clime's  unlovely  that  contams  a  foe." 

"This  would  be  famous,"  he  said,  in  another  letter, 
"but  for  the  excessive  heat  and  the  cholera.  The 
latter,  though  not  virulent,  lurks  in  camp  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable way My  opinion  is,  that  there  are  not 

materials  in  Asseerghur  for  a  long  siege.  I  think,  also, 
the  place  is  decidedly  assailable  at  one  or  more  points, 
but  considering  it  in  a  political  view,  as  the  last  point 
of  opposition,  and  the  chosen  place  of  refuge  of  our 
last  enemy,  I  conceive  that  we  cannot  have  too  much 
means  collected."  He  had  been,  for  several  days  pre- 
ceding the  final  suspension  of  negotiations,  reconnoitring 
the  surrounding  country,*  and  gaining  from  every  avail- 
able source  the  most  minute  local  information  that  was 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  inevitable  operations 
of  the  siege.  And  having  mapped  out  the  plan,  which 
seemed  to  promise  the  best  results,  he  had  ridden  over 
to  Doveton's  camp  to  submit  to  him  his  views  regarding 
the  best  means  of  opening  the  attack,  and  taking  counsel 
with  him  regarding  the  subsequent  operations. 

On  the  1 8th  of  March  operations  commenced.  Doveton 
commanded  on  one  side  of  the  fort :  Malcolm  on  the  other. 
Malcolm's  force  consisted  of  two  battalions  of  Madras 
Sepoys,  a  regiment  (grenadiers)  and  a  battalion  of  Bom- 
bay Sepoys,  a  regiment  of  Madras  Cavalry,  some  details 
of  European  horse  artillery,  and  a  camel  howitzer  bat- 
tery, t     The  pettah  was  carried  at  the  outset  with  little 

*  As  early  as  the  7th  of  March  he  of  the  points  on  this  quarter  as  I  can 

had  written  to  General  Doveton :  "  The  be  until  I  am  in  the  works." 

result  of  my  reconnoissance  of  this  f  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 

morning,  combined  with  what  I  saw  two  battalions  of  Bengal  Sepoys  and 

before,  makes  me  as  completely  master  some  heavy  guns  from  Saugor. 

u2 
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loss.  "  They  are  such  bad  marksmen  in  this  fort,"  wrote 
Malcohn  on  the  following  day  to  his  wife,  "  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  skull  of  such  conformation  as  mine 
being  cracked.  I  have  no  opinion  either  of  the  garrison 
or  the  commander,  and  we  have  means  enough  to  blow 
them  and  their  work  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  He  was 
busy  then  establishing  his  batteries  for  an  attack  on  the 
lower  fort,  "  I  have  had  no  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours," 
he  wrote  on  that  day  to  Mr.  John  Adam;  "to-night  I 
trust  we  shall  finish  an  eight-gun  battery  and  two  for 
twelve  howitzers  and  mortars.  These  belong  to  the  west, 
or  my  side  the  fort." 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  besieged  made  a  sally 
on  the  works  which  we  were  erecting  in  the  town,  but  the 
batteries  were  sufficiently  completed  on  the  20th  to  open 
with  some  effect  on  the  lower  fort.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, poured  down  again  into  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  killed  one  of  our  field-officers  before  they  were 
repulsed.  Still  the  play  of  our  batteries  was  not  inter- 
rupted ;  it  was  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  on 
the  next  day  a  breach  was  practicable.  Upon  this  the 
enemy  retired  to  the  upper  fort ;  but  a  calamitous  ex- 
plosion in  one  of  our  batteries,  which  destroyed  nearly  a 
whole  company  of  Sepoys,  emboldened  the  garrison  to 
return  to  the  lower  works,  which  they  continued  to 
occupy  for  some  time. 

There  was  then  a  lull  in  our  operations.  Greneral 
Doveton  was  waiting  for  the  heavy  battering-guns  fix)m 
Saugur ;  and  although  we  could  still  annoy  the  enemy  by 
our  fire,  we  could  do  little  to  advance  the  progress  of  the 
siege.  "  I  have  the  charge  of  the  attack  on  the  western 
face  of  this  fortress,"  wrote  Malcolm  to  Lord  Hastings 
on  the  25  th  of  March.  "  We  are  going  on  slowly  till 
General  Doveton  is  ready  to  commence  on  the  north-east 
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angle,  when  we  shall  proceed  with  an  activity  and  vigor 
which  must  soon  reduce  the  garrison  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  or  hazard  all  the  horrors  of  a  storm.  The 
weather  is  hot,  but  I  have  converted  the  mausoleum  of 
an  ancient  Mahomedan  ruler,  within  twelve  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  into  an  excellent  head-quarter.  If  it  is 
permitted  to  this  prince  of  true  believers  to  look  down 
from  the  seventh  heaven,  he  must  be  shocked  to  see  the 
proud  fabric  raised  over  his  dust  changed  into  a  dwelling 
of  infidels,  who  eat  ham  and  allay  the  thirst  it  creates 
with  forbidden  drink  within  the  sacred  abode.  Your 
Lordship  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  my  division  are  (like 
all  men  who  have  plenty  of  occupation)  full  of  health  and 
spirits." 

Whilst  Malcolm  was  waiting  eagerly  for  the  time  when 
more  active  operations  could  be  commenced  against  the 
fortress,  a  heavy  disappointment  was  pressing  upon  him, 
and  his  mind  was  distracted  by  many  thoughts  uncon- 
nected with  the  progress  of  the  siege.  Under  the  walls  ot 
Asseerghur  he  received  letters  from  England,  which  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  to  the  Government  of  Bombay.  It  was 
a  severe  blow  to  his  honorable  ambition,  and  at  such  a 
time  the  zeal  of  a  less  zealous  public  servant  might  have 
reeled  and  staggered  beneath  it.  From  the  old  mauso- 
leimi  he  wrote  many  letters  on  the  subject,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  allude  more  in  detail — letters  which  show 
how  deeply  he  felt  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  slight, 
almost  a  humiliation ;  but  he  went  about  the  work  before 
him  with  no  abatement  of  external  energy,  and  he  kept 
down  his  rebellious  feelings  as  best  he  could. 

On  the  29th  of  March  orders  were  issued  for  an 
assault  next  morning  on  the  lower  fort ;  but  the  enemy 
evacuated  the  position,  and  it  was  occupied  without  op- 
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position  by  Malcolm's  troops.*  On  the  3rd  of  April 
the  Saugur  battering-train  arrived,  and  then  both  divi- 
sions, with  renewed  vigor,  poured  an  incessant  shower  of 
shot  and  shell  upon  the  upper  works.  The  effect  of 
these  operations  was  severely  felt  by  the  enemy.  The 
casualties  in  the  garrison  were  not  numerous — ^not  so 
numerous  as  in  our  own  ranks;  but  the  continual 
shelling  greatly  annoyed  them.  Their  walls  were  crum- 
bling to  pieces.  Their  cattle  were  starving.  The  com- 
mandant of  their  artillery,  the  chief  upon  whom  they 
had  mainly  relied  for  the  successfiil  defence  of  the  place, 
was  dead.  It  seemed  hopeless  to  protract  the  resistance ; 
they  therefore  bethought  themselves  of  suing  for  terms. 
They  asked  to  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  fort  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands.  But  indignantly  repudiating 
such  terms,  the  British  Generals  sent  back  the  wakeels 
who  had  brought  the  message,  and  prepared  to  renew  the 
attack. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  day — ^the  8th  of  April 
— our  batteries  reopened ;  but  before  noon  the  firing 
ceased.  Jeswunt  Rao  had  sent  a  message  to  Greneral 
Doveton,  offering  unconditional  surrender.  He  himself 
asked  permission  to  visit  our  camp,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Doveton  and  Malcolm.     To  the  latter  was 

*  Why  the  assatilt  was  not  attempted  made  in  it,  without  any  ai)parent  reason, 

before  does  not  ver^r  clearly  appear.  Nor  was  this  the  only  inconTenienoe^ 

A  macticable  breach  in  the  lower  fort  for  the  delay  which  took  place  afforded 

had  been  made  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  enemy  ample  time  for  retrenching 

Lieutenant  Lake,  who  was  present  on  the  breacn,  of  which,  indeed,  they  dm 

the  occasion,  says   (Madrcu  Sieges)-,  not  avail  themselves;  but  an  appre- 

"  If  there  be  anv  part  of  the  opera-  hension  that  thejr  mi^ht  have  done  so, 

tions  to  which  tne  praise  that  they  caused  the  additional  laborious  attack 

generally  merit  cannot  be  ^ven,  it  is  on  the  south  front,  which  would  other- 

tne  delay  which  took  place  in  the  as-  wise  have  been  unnecessary.''     The 

sault  of   the  lower  lort.    It  was  a  work  from  which  these  remarks  are 

principal  object  of  course  to  confine  taken  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Mai- 

the  ^rrison  within  as  narrow  limits  as  oolm,  on  whose    suggestion   it  was 

possible,  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  written.   There  are  man^  references  in 

to  our  bombardment ;  but  they  were  his  letters  to  the  promising  abilities  of 

left  in  possession  of  the  lower  fort  the  young  engineer, 
ten  days  after  a  practicable  breach  was 
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entrosted  the  conduct  of  the  conference  with  the  crafty 
Mahratta.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  the  man's  object 
was  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  the  terms  which  the 
British  Generab  had  imposed  upon  him.  He  declared 
his  willingness  to  submit  to  terms  of  unconditional 
surrender,  but  expressed  some  doubt  whether  he  could 
sufficiently  control  the  men  of  the  garrison  as  to  compel 
or  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  On  this  the 
conference  was  broken  off.  Malcolm  was  instructed,  in 
the  Lar's  presence,  to  receive  charge  of  the  fort,  on  the 
prescribed  terras,  on  the  following  morning,  or  else  to 
recommence  operations  against  it.  With  a  heavy  heart 
Jeswunt  Rao  departed.  Malcolm  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  the  lower  fort,  where  he  took  leave  of  him  with 
an  assurance  that  inevitable  destruction  would  overtake 
him  and  his  garrison,  if  they  did  not  march  out  of  the 
fortress  content  with  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  this  conference  with 
Jeswunt  Rao  that  the  commandant  surprised  Malcolm 
by  pouring  forth  a  stream  of  eulogies  upon  him,  declaring 
that  he  held  him  in  the  highest  possible  regard.  "  What  1" 
said  Malcolm,  "  have  you  not  been  using  all  this  time 
your  best  endeavours  to  shoot  me  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  re- 
tiimed  the  Mahratta;  "ask  any  of  your  prisoners, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  my  orders  to  the  gunners 
were  not  to  fire  where  they  saw  a  piebald  horse.  I  was 
told  that  you  rode  such  a  horse,  Greneral;  and  I  was 
eager  to  save  you.  I  thought — ^we  all  thought — that  the 
evil  day  might  come,  and  that  we  should  have  no  friend 
in  India  so  likely  to  serve  us  as  yourself."  "  And,"  said 
Malcolm,  afterwards  narrating  this  incident,  "  I  did 
observe  that  there  were  always  fewer  casualties  near  my 
position  than  anywhere  else."  * 

*  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  Sir  John's  last  surviving  brother— the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Malcolm. 
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It  was  then  also  that  Malcolm — as  recorded  in  all  the 
cotemporary  histories — told  Jeswunt  Rao  that  Scindiah 
would  be  much  angered  gainst  him ;  and  was  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  and  with  just  cause,  for  having  fought  so  badly 
in  defence  of  so  fine  a  fort.  He  will  tell  me  that  I  ought 
to  have  died."  When  Malcolm  asked  if  he  had  not 
received  an  order  from  his  master  to  evacuate  the  fort, 
the  Lar  proudly  replied,  "  It  may  be  the  usage  among 
Europeans,  but  with  the  Mahrattas,  forts  like  this  are  not 
given  up  even  upon  orders." 

The  night  was  one  of  busy  preparation  in  the  Bri- 
tish camp ;  of  stormy  debate  and  contention  within  the 
fortress.  But  before  daybreak  a  messenger  came  from 
Jeswunt  Rao  to  announce  that  the  garrison  were  pre- 
paring to  march  out  of  Asseerghur.  And  at  sunrise 
they  marched  out — twelve  hundred  Arabs,  Sindees,  and 
Mekranees  descended  from  the  upper  fort-,  and,  in  a 
square  formed  by  Malcolm's  troops,  piled  their  arms 
before  the  British  General.  The  fort  was  occupied  at 
once  by  British  troops,  the  union-jack  was  hoisted  over 
it,  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  in  honor  of  the  victory. 
The  commandant  had  not  over-estimated  the  strength 
of  the  place.  Our  engineer  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
we  could  not  have  effected  a  practical  breach  at  the 
points  against  which  our  batteries  were  directed.  The 
defence  might  have  been  much  longer  continued  but  for 
a  circumstance  which  was,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  be- 
sieged. It  was  found,  on  our  taking  possession  of  the  fort, 
that  the  enemy's  powder  was  well-nigh  exhausted. 

The  capture  of  Asseerghur  revealed  to  us  two  other 
important  circumstances — the  one,  that  not  only  had 
Scindiah,  whilst  pretending  to  direct  Jeswunt  Rao  to 
deliver  up  the  fortress  to  the  old  man  sent  from  Gwalior, 
privately  ordered  him  not  to  do  so,  but  that  he  had  some 
time  before  ordered  the  Lar  to  give  all  possible  aid  and 
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protection  to  Badjee  Rao.  A  letter  to  this  efiect  was 
found  by  Malcolm  in  Jeswunt  Rao's  possession;  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  therefore,  of  Sdndiah's 
perfidy.  The  second  disclosure  was  that  Appa-Sahib 
was  not  in  Asseerghur.  There  was  no  proof  that  he  had 
ever  been  there.  What  had  become  of  the  fugitive  Rajah 
was  a  mystery  which  no  one  could  solve.* 

The  treachery  of  Scindiah  fully  justified  the  forfeiture 
of  the  place,  which  was  inflicted  upon  him  as  the  penalty 
of  Hs  offence.  But  there  was  another  point  of  view  in 
which  it  was  justly  regarded  by  Malcolm  and  others,  who 
clearly  understood  its  import.  It  indicated,  in  a  most 
unmistakeable  manner,  the  embarrassments  in  which 
the  British  Government  would  have  been  involved  if 
Badjee  Rao  had  been  received  into  Asseerghur  in  the 
preceding  year;  and  it  came  opportunely  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  important  service  which  Malcolm  had 
rendered  to  his  country  in  compassing  the  surrender  of 
the  Peishwah.  It  was  not  without  some  pardonable 
exultation  that,  after  the  fall  of  Asseerghur,  he  wrote 
to  John  Adam,  saying : 

"Has  not  the  trouble  and  the  treasure  which  that  contemptible 
-wretch  Appa-Sahib  has  cost  us  come  in  proof  of  my  predictions 
of  what  would  occur  if  Badjee  Rao  held  out  ?  Have  not  the  con- 
fessions of  Scindiah  and  his  letter  to  the  Lar  established  beyond 
all  doubt  the  verge  upon  which  Scindiah  stood  at  that  moment, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  having  gone  to  war  had  Badjee  Rao  gone 
into  Asseerghur  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  from  what  we  have  found  that 
formidable  fortress,  that  Doveton's  division  and  mine,  destitute  as 

*  It  was  Lord  Hastings^s  imprea-  pect  that  Appa-Sahib  was  killed  in 

sion  that  Appa-Sahib  had  been  killed  it.    A  shell  might  fall  upon  him  as 

during  the  siege.  Writing  to  Malcolm  well  as  upon  any  other  boay ;  in  which 

on  the  7th  of  June,  he  said :  "  Your  rea-  case  the  Killadar  never  would  mention 

soning  on  our  right  to  take  Asseerghur,  his  death,  because  the  fact  would  be  a 

though  Appa-Sanib  might  not  be  within  decisive  proof  of  lus  havmg  been  in 

it,  is  good  pleadable  matter.    The  most  the  fort ;  consequently,  of  the  KiUa- 

essential  argument  is  that  we  are  in  dar^s  guilt." 
possession  of  the  place.    I  really  sus- 
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they  were  of  every  necessary  equipment,  could  not  only  not  have 
inveeted  Aaseer  at  that  advanced  state  of  the  season  with  any 
hopes  of  success,  but  must,  had  the  rash  attempt  been  made>  have 
become  subject  to  very  serious  failure  ?  As  a  military  man,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  latter  position.  Now,  has  enough 
occurred  to  satisfy  you  or  not  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  regret 
I  look  to  the  view  which  you  and  Lord  Hastings,  and  I  imagine 
Metcalfe  (for  he  never  wrote  me  on  the  subject,  probably  from  our 
opinions  disagreeing),  took  of  this  event.  For  though  his  Lord- 
ship's liberality  and  greatness  of  mind  prevented  his  either  writing 
or  recording  anything  against  me,  yet  had  he  taken  the  view 
which  almost  all  others  did  of  the  event,  he  would  have  treated 
it  in  a  very  different  manner.  As  it  is,  I  declare  to  you  I  would 
not  exchange  the  good  service  I  am  conscious  of  having  done 
Government  and  my  country  in  June,  1818,  for  all  the  services  of 
my  life.  You  will  say  a  parent  is  always  fondest  of  his  weakest 
children ;  but,  in  this  case,  depend  upon  it  you  are  wrong,  and 
the  longer  you  live  the  more  you  will  be  disposed  to  think  so." 

Malcolm's  work  was  now  done  at  Asseeighur,  and  he 
hoped  that  his  work  was  done  in  India;  so,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  intolerable  heat  and  glare  under  the 
great  rock,  he  commenced,  on  the  13th  of  April,  his 
march  back  to  his  home  in  the  Mhow  cantonment. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CBNTBAL    INDIA. 

[1819-1821.] 

THE  BOMBAY  OOYIBNOBSHIP— MALCOLU'S  DISAFPOIVTMZNT— COBXBSFONBXirCB 
ON  THE  SUBJECT— -SOLICITBD  TO  BBHAIN  IN  CENTRAL  INDIA — ^HIS  ST8TEK  07 
ADMINI8TBATI0N — ^THE  MADBAS  OOYEBNXENT — THE  HALWAH  BEFOBT— CON- 
TEXFLATED  BETUBN  TO  ENGLAND. 

It  has  been  incidentally  stated  that  whilst  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  pushing  forward  the  operations  for  the  re- 
duction of  Asseerghur,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
he  was  under  the  depressing  influence  of  a  heavy  disap- 
pointment. Perhaps,  however,  it  is  hardly  right  to  say 
that  he  was  depressed  by  the  news  which  arrived  from 
England  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  the 
chief  seat  in  the  Bombay  Grovemment.  The  feeling 
with  which  he  regarded  his  supersession  was  of  a  more 
active  kind.  It  was  a  strong  sense  of  unmerited  injury 
not  altogether  unmingled  with  resentment.  He  con- 
ceived not  only  that  his  just  claims  had  been  slighted, 
but  that  he  had  been  dealt  falsely  with  by  men  in  whom 
he  had  reposed  confidence — that  if  no  actual  pledge  had 
been  violated,  there  was  still  something  of  an  implied 
or  constructive  promise  which  had  been  broken  by  the 
authorities  at  home. 

The  expectation,  which  he  had  long  cherished,  of 
being  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  was  a  rea- 
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sonable  one.  It  was  reasonable,  whether  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  distinguished  services  and 
just  claims,  or  to  the  degree  of  encouragement  which  had 
been  held  out  to  him  both  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  of  Control.  Malcolm,  it  is  true,  was  a  man  of 
a  sanguine  temperament;  but  he  had  not,  in  this  in- 
stance, viewed  the  amount  of  support,  fairly  indicated  by 
the  assurances  he  had  received,  through  any  magnifying 
medium  of  his  own.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that 
passed  before  he  left  England,  and  all  that  was  written  to 
him  after  his  return  to  India,  I  cannot  see  how  he  could 
have  formed  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  would  be 
appointed,  on  Nepean's  retirement.  Governor  of  Bombay. 
If  he  had  just  ground  for  this  belief  in  1816,  surely  the 
events  of  the  two  following  years,  which  had  strength- 
ened  his  claims,  might  also  reasonably  have  strengthened 
his  conviction  that  he  would  not  be  passed  over. 

But  although  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
supersession  there  was  something  to  increase  Malcolm's 
mortification,  there  was  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to  soften 
and  subdue  it.  He  had  been  passed  over  in  favor  of  a 
younger  man — of  one  who  had  fewer  years  of  hard 
service  on  which  to  base  his  claim  to  such  preferment. 
But  no  man  in  India  estimated  the  character  of  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone  more  highly  than  John  Malcolm; 
no  man  loved  and  respected  him  more.  If  the  crown 
which  Malcolm  had  coveted  for  himself  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  another,  he  felt  in  his  inmost 
heart  that  the  head  was  eminently  fitted  to  wear  it,  and 
he  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  his  friend.  "  You  will 
probably  have  heard,"  wrote  Lord  Hastings  early  in 
March,  "  that  you  were  the  losing  candidate  in  the  elec- 
tion for  Bombay  at  the  India  House.  Knowing  as  I  do 
your  feeling  towards  Elphinstone,  I  am  aware  this  event 
will  not  be  attended  with  the  slightest  degree  of  mortifi- 
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my  friend  Mr.  Elphinstone's  nomination,  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Directors,  to  Bombay.  I  trust  I  shall  never  prove  false  to 
my  character  as  a  soldier ;  but  I  never  was  less  disposed  to  die  for 
my  good  superiors  in  England.  No  man  can  have  more  merit 
than  Elphinstone,  but  I  stood  on  ground  that  should  have  de- 
fended my  fair  and  encouraged  views  of  honorable  ambition  from 
supersession  by  any  man.  It  is  not  for  me  to  blazon  my  services; 
but  they  have  been  honest.  Some  persons  write  me  that  the 
Madras  Government  is  intended.  This,  I  am  assured,  is  not  the 
case;  nor  do  I  look  for  anything  that  can  compensate  the  disap- 
pointment I  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  pension  being  granted, 
but  I  should  certainly  feel  Uttle  gratification  or  gratitude  from  it, 
if  it  came,  as  it  would,  from  the  efforts  of  those  who  had  failed  me 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  better  object. 

I  am  wrong,  my  dear  Pulteny,  in  writing  you  upon  this  subject, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  must  be  a  distressing  one  to  you;^but  I 
cannot  repress  my  feelings,  nor  disguise  them.  I  am  averse  to 
doubt  my  friends,  and  no  man  ever  lefl  England  with  more  con- 
fidence than  I  did.  Has  there  one  vessel  returned  since  I  landed 
that  has  not  carried  testimonies  that  should  have  strengthened 
them  and  my  interests  ?  but  I  thank  God  that  has  given  me  a 
proud  and  independent  spirit  that  places  me  above  all  neglect 
which  I  have  not  merited,  and  which  will  make  me  enjoy  that 
content  and  happiness  for  which  I  have  labored. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  expressing  my  convic- 
tion that  this  disappointment  to  me  must  have  given  the  most 
sincere  pain  to  your  father-in-law  and  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Elphin- 
stone,  whatever  pleasure  he  may  have  had  in  the  promotion  of  his 
nephew. 

Believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Malcolm. 

SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  MB.  M0UKTSTT7ABT  ELPHINSTONE. 

Asaeer,  Mardi  18, 1819. 
Mt  deab  Elphinstone, — I  have  just  seen  your  appointment 
to  Bombay  announced,  and  I  again  congratulate  you  upon  it,  and 
I  congratulate  the  public,  for  with  all  due  consideration  of  myself, 
I  do  believe  a  better  Governor  than  you  yourself  will  make  of 
that  settlement  could  not  be  found  upon  earth.     I  wish  you  joy 
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of  the  high  station  you  have  attained  with  the  same  sentiments  of 
warm  and  sincere  friendship  with  which  you  would  have  addressed 
me  if  I  had  been  the  fortunate  candidate ;  but  I  have  one  lan- 
guage for  you,  and  another  for  those  (if  such  there  are)  who,  after 
giving  me  every  ground  to  expect  their  warm  and  decided  sup- 
port in  pursuit  of  this  object,  have  iailed  in  their  pledge. 

Your  merits,  however  high,  I  can  deem  no  excuse  for  them, 
unless  I  had  merited  the  disappointment  of  hopes  they  cherished 
by  being  an  idle  spectator  of  that  scene  in  which  your  conspi- 
cuous efforts  have  gained  you  such  just  applause ;  but  I  have  run 
my  last  heat  in  a  manner  that  will  not  make  me  patient  under  the 
defection  of  those  who,  I  may  assert,  were  pledged  before  it  com- 
menced, and  who  could  have  no  excuse  for  abandoning  my  in- 
terests but  my  having  stopped  short  m  my  career,  and  allowed 
myself  to  be  passed  in  the  race,  and  by  so  doing  having  forfeited 
my  title  to  the  promised  prize.  It  is  necessary  no  feeling  I 
have  on  this  point  should  be  disguised  from  you,  and  I  therefore 
enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Pulteny,  five 
minutes  after  I  read  the  paragraph  from  the  Morning  Chronick 
announcing  your  appointment. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

J.  Malcolm. 

Malcolm  had  always  declared  that,  if  not  appointed 
Grovemor  of  Bombay,  he  would  return  to  England  and 
end  his  days  in  the  tranquil  happiness  of  domestic  life; 
and  now  he  was  prepared  to  carry  this  resolution  into 
effect.  But  a  letter  from  Lord  Hastings,  beseeching  him 
not  to  retire  in  disappointment,  and  suggesting  another 
and  not  less  honorable  field  of  employment,  roused  his 
ambition  anew.  The  country  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  Peishwah  was  considered  of  suflGicient  importance 
to  warrant  its  erection  into  a  lieutenant-governorship; 
and  already  had  Lord  Hastings,  believing  that  Malcolm 
would  be  appointed  to  Bombay,  recommended  that  the 
Conquered  Provinces  should  be  placed  under  Elphin- 
stone,  as  Heutenant-govemor.  His  kind  heart  deeply 
sympathising  with  Malcolm  in  his  disappointment,  now 
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prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  obtain  this  oflGice  for  his 
slighted  fnend,  to  whom  he  wrote  thus  considerately  on 
the  subject : 

^^  You  seem  to  think  that  Elphinstone  owed  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  Bombay  to  my  solicitation.     The  testimony  which 
I  bore  to  the  singular  merit  of  his  conduct  may  be  believed  to 
have  operated  strongly  in  his  favor.     But  I  should  have  thought 
that  I  acted  unworthily  towards  you,  after  the  confidence  you  had 
reposed  in  me  respecting  your  object,  had  I  secretly  thwarted  your 
views  by  applying  for  the  nomination  of  Elphinstone  to  that  Go- 
vernment,    I  will  tell  you  more.     I  had  a  most  urgent  entreaty 
from  a  person  at  home,  intimately  connected  with  me,  and  whom 
I  was  most  anxious  to  serve,  that  I  would  exert  my  interest 
(which  he  assured  me  would  be  successful)  to  get  him  appointed 
to  Bombay.    My  answer  to  him  was,  that  I  could  not  run  counter 
to  the  hopes  of  one  whom  I  knew  to  have  fair  expectations,  and 
still  fairer  deserts  relative  to  that  object.     Beyond  this,  I  should 
have  mortified  Lady  Hastings  extremely  had  I  interfered  with 
your  pretensions,  for  she  writes  to  me  with  vexation  at  your  dis- 
appointment.    It  is  highly  probable  the  Directors  will  suggest  to 
me  the  making  you  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Poonah  territory, 
because  I  did  propose  to  them  privately  that  arrangement  for 
Elphinstone.     Having  shown  to  them  that   I   thought  myself 
bound  to  let  the  appointment  emanate  apparently  from  them,  even 
when  Elphinstone's  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  country  might  have 
been  justification  for  my  acting  without  awaiting  their  instruc- 
tions, I  could  not  of  myself  make  a  double  administrative  esta- 
blishment.    But  any  indication  that  the  Court  lean  that  way  will 
be  seized  by  me  directly.     You  view  the  matter  justly  when  you 
say  that  the  union  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  would  in  that 
case  make  Poonah  preferable  to  Bombay.     Your  correspondents, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  err  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Canning  took  any 
step,  or  any  disposition  unfavorable  to  you.    His  policy  was  to  fix 
a  claim  for  a  return  from  the  Court  by  leaving  their  choice  for 
Bombay  wholly  unbiassed.     This  may  have  incidentally  operated 
to  your  disadvantage ;  but  certainly  it  was  not  so  meant  by  him. 
William  Elphinstone  behaved  like  himself  in  the  strictness  of  his 
adherence  to  you.     Attached  as  he  naturally  is  to  his  nephew,  he 
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did  not  sufier  any  consideration  of  that  nature  to  diminish  the 
activity  of  his  exertions  for  you ;  and  Lady  Hastings  teUs  me  he 
was  nobly  strenuous  to  carry  the  point  in  your  favor.  There  is, 
afler  all>  such  a  sentiment  respecting  you^  that  it  would  be  unwise 
in  the  extreme  to  quit  your  ground  and  go  home/' 

There  was,  doubtless,  great  consolation  to  Malcolm  in 
the  kindness  of  the  Governor-General ;  and  in  grateful 
recognition  of  it  he  consented  to  remain  yet  a  little  while 
longer  at  his  post.  "  The  Directors,"  he  wrote  to  his 
old  fidend  Mr.  Cockbum,  "  whatever  I  may  think  of  indi- 
viduals, shall,  as  a  body  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
public  interests,  find  me  a  Christian  knight,  whose  object 
is  to  return  benefits  for  injuries;  and  I  shall  ever  be 
more  eager  to  shame  them  by  my  services,  than  to  justify 
their  conduct  by  allowing  personal  feeling  to  interfere 
vdth  public  duty."  The  Governor-General  assured  him 
that  his  services  were  still  required  in  India;  and  he 
wisely  determined,  therefore,  not  to  retire  from  the  scene 
in  disgust. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  Lord  Hastings 
to  persuade  him  that  he  had  not  been  slighted.  He  felt, 
too,  that  there  had  been  prejudice  and  intrigue  at  work, 
and  that  he  had  been  "  juggled "  out  of  the  succession. 
It  was  not  very  easy  at  first  to  ascertain  the  true  history 
of  his  disappointment.  The  fact  appeared  to  be  that 
Canning  had  sent  in  three  names  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors— ^those  of  Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  and  Munro — ^Mal- 
colm's being  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  and  that  after  some 
sharp  contention  Elphinstone  was  selected,  on  the  ex- 
pressed ground  of  his  being  a  civilian.  It  seemed  at  first, 
therefore,  to  Malcolm,  that  Canning,  by  placing  his  name 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  had  not  only  behaved  towards  him 
in  a  fair,  but  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Subsequent  information, 
however,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Minister  had  been 

VOL.  II.  X 
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playing  a  game  of  his  own.  Canning  had  a  friend — ^Lord 
Walpole — whom  he  wished  to  serve,  by  obtaining  for 
him  the  succession  to  the  Madras  Government,  likely  soon 
to  become  vacant  j  and  Malcolm  believed  that  he  had 
covertly  supported  Elphinstone  as  the  candidate  favored 
by  the  most  influential  section  of  the  Court,  or  at  all 
events  by  those  members  from  whom  he  was  most  likely 
to  obtain  the  reciprocation  he  sought.  He  believed,  too, 
that  some  members  of  the  Court,  who  had  positively  or 
impliedly  promised  to  assist  him,  had  failed  him  in  the 
hour  of  need.  It  was  submitted,  however,  to  him,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  through  Lady  Malcolm,  that 
the  claims  of  the  candidates  all  being  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished order,  Elphinstone  was  selected  because  he 
was  the  only  civilian  of  the  three.  With  this  explanation 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied;  and  he  would 
have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  something  more  than  the  high  character  and  the 
privileged  profession  of  the  winning  candidate  to  secure 
for  him  a  post  which  in  his  humility  Mr.  Elphinstone  did 
not  expect,  and  in  his  moderation  he  did  not  covet. 

But  although  Malcolm,  as  a  statesman,  was  disap- 
pointed, as  a  soldier  he  was  not.  He  had  thought,  on 
the  field  of  Mehidpoor,  of  the  red  riband  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath.  He  coveted  this  distinction  more 
than  hereditary  honors.  He  might  have  secured  for 
himself  and  his  successors  a  baronetcy ;  but  he  desired 
his  influential  friends  in  England  to  make  known  his  pre- 
ference in  favor  of  the  Grand  Cross.  With  that  pro- 
fessional  devotion  which  was  so  conspicuous  an  element 
in  his  character,  he  desired  the  purely  military  distinc- 
tion, as  that  which  would  reflect  most  credit  upon  the 
service  to  which  he  belonged;  and  it  was  now  sub- 
mitted that  the  Prince-Regent  would  confer  the  decora- 
tion upon  him  so  soon  as  his  army  rank  should  entitle  him 
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to  wear  it.  Malcolm  was  not  yet  a  Major-General;  and 
the  rules  £>f  the  service  therefore  precluded  him  from 
writing  G.C.B.  after  his  name.  His  promotion,  how- 
ever, was  not  far  distant ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  promise 
was  as  good  as  the  perfonnance. 

So,  with  this  great  object  of  soldierly  ambition  already 
within  his  reach,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship before  him,  Malcolm  addressed  himself  hopeftdly 
to  his  administrative  duties  in  Central  India.  The  hot 
weather  found  him  again  at  Mhow,  toiling  on  with  assi- 
duous endeavour  to  settle  not  only  the  country  which  had 
passed  under  British  rule,  but  the  native  principalities 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It  was  hard  work ;  but 
it  pleased  him  well,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  good. 
The  nature  of  it  cannot  be  described  better  than  in  his 
own  words.  Writing  to  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  Mr. 
Haliburton,  he  said : 

"  I  wish  I  had  you  here  for  a  week,  to  show  you  my  nabobs, 
rajahs,  Bheel  chiefs,  pattyls,  and  ryuts.  My  room  is  a  thorough- 
fare from  morning  till  night.  No  moonshees,  dewans,  dubashes, 
or  even  ohoubdars,  but  Char  DertDOzah  Kolahy*  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  countries  may  learn  what  our  principles  are  at  the 
fountain  head.  My  success  has  been  great,  beyond  even  my  own 
expectations ;  but  the  labor  of  public  duty  in  the  way  I  take  it  is 
more  than  any  man  can  bear,  and  I  believe  I  should  be  grateful 
to  the  Directors  for  relieving  me  from  a  life  that  no  human  being 
that  sees  how  it  is  passed  can  envy. 

**  Of  the  result  of  my  efforts  I  will  not  speak.  You  will  hear 
from  others  that  have  lately  quitted  this  scene.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  from  the  highest  ruler  to  the  lowest  robber,  from  the  palace 
in  the  city  to  the  shed  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  mountain 
forest,  your  friend  Malcolm'Salub  is  a  welcome  and  a  familiar 
guest,  and  is  as  much  pleased,  thank  Ood,  with  firing  arrows  and 
eating  nuts  with  the  latter  as  at  the  fine  durbar  and  sumptuous 

*  Literally,  "  Four  doors  open"— a  phrase  implying  geueml  accessibility. 
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feast  of  the  former.  All  is  peace,  and  a  great  impulse  has  been 
given  to  render  India  tranquil  for  a  long  period ;  but  it  is  as  yet 
only  an  impulse.  Habits  are  sturdy  opponents  to  ttie  best  and 
boldest  reformers,  and  it  will  require  a  care  and  a  wisdom  far 
beyond  what  the  distant  viewers  of  the  scene  and  the  readers  of 
general  reports  can  imagine  to  realise  the  bright  prospect.  I 
confess  I  tremble  when  I  contemplate  the  eminence  at  which  we 
are  arrived,  and  consider  the  character  of  those  materials  of  which 
the  mighty  fabric  is  built.  We  had,  I  must  ever  contend,  no 
option.  Indeed,  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  this,  I  should  hold 
myself  guilty  for  every  step  in  advance  that  I  have  ever  recom- 
mended; for  I  have  for  many  years  been  conscious  that  our 
progress  to  supreme  power  is  a  progress  towards  the  dissolution  of 
our  authority  in  India.  Very  slow  will  be  that  dissolution,  I 
trusty  but  still  it  is  certain.  We  are  doomed,  like  all  nations  and 
all  men  who  rise  to  wonderful,  but  what  may  be  termed  unnatural 
greatness,  to  perish  by  our  own  hands.  England  may  have  the 
wisdom,  but,  from  the  canvassing  principles  of  her  constitution, 
she  cannot  have  the  virtue,  to  keep  India  long.  But,  after  all,  I 
prefer  the  fel<hde'8e — the  Roman  death,  with  all  its  crime — to  that 
which  must  have  earlier  happened  had  we  acted  (as  many  wished) 
upon  the  literal  version  of  the  Christian  rule — *  when  one  cheek 
was  smitten  to  present  the  other.' " 

To  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  then  one  of  the  seoreta- 
ries  to  the  Supreme  Government,  he  wrote  soon  after- 
wards in  the  same  strain : 

"  You  tell  me  of  your  expectations  of  historical  research,  &c. 
Tou  shall  have,  I  trust,  a  good  and  full  report  of  this  country  and 
its  past  and  present  institutions ;  but  I  can  promise  no  more.  I 
wish  you  and  some  other  friends  at  Calcutta  could  take  a  view,  for 
one  week,  of  my  occupations.  They  are  at  least  curious.  No 
business,  however  urgent,  and  no  meal,  however  hungry  I  am,  is 
allowed  to  prevent  the  instant  access  of  any  human  being,  how- 
ever humble,  that  sings  out  Faryad*  He  is  heard  and  answered, 
either  at  the  moment  or  at  an  hour  appointed  by  myself.  First 
impressions  in  such  a  country  are  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
hazarded  by  leaving  applications  to  the  common  routine  of  moon- 
fihees,  mutasudees,  jemadars,  choubdars,  and  hurkarahs.    I  em- 
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ploy  all  those  animabi  but  they  step  aside  when  any  one,  from 
a  rajah  to  a  ryut,  pronounces  my  name  with  the  expression  of  a 
desire  to  see  me,  either  from  a  motive  of  respect,  curiosity,  or 
business.  I  am  far  from  stating  that  such  a  proceeding  is  necessary 
in  more  settled  countries,  but  here  it  was  indispensable  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  at  an  early  period.  I  declare  to  you  that  when 
I  first  took  this  country  into  my  hands  I  had  ^e  feelings  of 
Basselas  with  his  elements.  We  are  now  calmer,  and,  from  under- 
standing and  being  understood  better  than  we  were  at  first,  go  on 
smoothly;  but  still  the  work  is  delicate^  and  will  require  some 
years  of  the  same  care  and  attention,  or  the  completion  of  the 
great  object  we  have  in  view  will  be,  to  say  the  very  least,  much 
protracted. 

<<  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  these  truths  upon  Adam  and 
Metcalfe,  and  can  now  do  this  more  at  liberty,  as  I  am  personally 
much  out  of  the  question.  Juggled  and  ousted  from  the  succes- 
sion to  Bombay  as  I  have  been  by  intrigue  and  prejudice^  I  shall 
not  stay  in  India,  unless  in  such  rank  and  station  as  lias  been  pro- 
posed for  me — as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Conquered  Countries. 
The  time  will  come  soon — I  wish  it  was  arrived — when  there  will 
be  a  lAeutenant-Govemor  for  Central  India  /  and  I  should  then 
prefer  fixing  my  mouniain  throne  amid  the  ruins  of  Mandoo  (from 
which  I  returned  yesterday,  gratified  beyond  description)  even  to 
Poonah.  I  have  already  brought  the  plundering  Bheels  of  that 
once  royal  land  to  till  groimd  that  has  been  fallow  for  near  a  cen- 
tury. These  are  all  dreams.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  having  given 
a  good  impulse,  shall  probably  shake  you  by  the  hand  in  No* 
vember^  take  your  commands  for  England  in  December,  and  there 
take  a  farm." 

And  that  Malcolm  himself  did  not  over-estimate  either 
the  extent  of  his  labors  or  the  excellence  of  their  results, 
there  is  abundant  cotemporary  evidence  to  show.  The 
rapid  improvement  of  the  country  was  patent  to  every 
one  with  eyes  to  see  and  faculties  to  comprehend.  From 
a  letter  written  in  May,  1819,  by  an  officer  on  Mal- 
colm's staff,  I  am  tempted  to  extract  the  following 
passages.    Beyond  the  testimony  they  contain  to  the 
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good  results  of  Malcolm's  rule  in  Ladia,  they  have  an 
additional  interest,  as  describing  his  social  and  domestic 
life  at  this  time : 

"  Here  we  are  again,  laid  up,  I  hope,  for  the  wet  weather : 
that,  however,  with  our  illustrious  commander,  is  by  no  means  a 
hope  to  be  much  indulged  in,  as  there  is  in  general  something  or 
other  going  on  in  the  country  to  afford  an  excuse  for  him  march- 
ing, which  he  is  extremely  well  inclined  to  take  advantage*of ;  and 
in  this  he  is  certainly  not  very  far  wrong,  for  nobody  that  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  can  get  over  the  same  quantity  of  business  in  the 
same  quantity  of  time  that  he  does,  and  his  reputation  stands  so 
very  high  with  the  natives,  that  his  being  personally  concerned  in 
any  arrangements  goes  further  in  satisfying  them  than,  I  believe, 
would  the  interference  of  any  other  man  on  earth.  When 
we  crossed  the  Nerbudda  in  1817,  the  state  of  Malwah  was 
scarcely  to  be  described.  It  was  a  country  without  government, 
a  state  without  revenue,  an  army  without  pay ;  consequently,  a 
peasantry  without  protection  from  the  villanies  of  the  troops  of 
their  own  sovereigns,  or  from  any  set  of  depredators  who  chose 
to  plunder  theip,  and  of  these  last  the  country  was  full.  We  now 
see  aroimd  us  the  efiects  of  our  late  operations  in  dispersing  the 
unruly  and  licentious  troops  belonging  to  the  family  of  Holkar, 
and  repressing  and  keeping  under  everything  in  the  shape  of 
systematic  plunder;  a  state,  though  at  present  reduced  in  respect 
of  revenue,  yet  respectable ;  that  revenue  increasing,  and  perhaps 
the  finest  country  in  India  again  wearing  the  face  of  cheerful 
industry;  the  inhabitants,  assured  of  protection,  returning  to  their 
villages,  and  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  better  times. 
These  times  will  most  certainly  come,  provided  the  interference  of 
the  British  influence  with  the  native  powers  here  is  directed 
ultimately  with  the  same  wisdom  and  moderation  which  have 
marked  its  introdnctioii  into  this,  to  us,  new  scene.  This  is  Sir 
John's  work ;  and  a  most  glorious  work  it  has  been.  His  ia  a 
noble  character,  and  such  as  his  are  required  to  keep  us  now  on 
the  high  ground  on  which,  thank  Ood  I  we  stand  in  Asia.  His 
politics  are  open  and  honest.  Indeed,  he  says  that  he  never  in  the 
course  of  his  service  had  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  deceit;  but 
let  the  temptation  be  ever  so  great,  that  he  never  would  use  it — 
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that  it  is  uubeconung  the  Goyernment  of  a  great  nation,  and  that 
in  all  instances  more  is  to  be  lost  than  gained  by  it  There  is 
another  thing — the  man  does  not  exist  who  can  accuse  him  of 
what  is  called  a  job.  Nor  among  the  many  whom  he  has  brought 
forward  in  the  service  of  his  country  is  there  one  who  has  not 
done  honor  to  the  judgment  which  called  forth  their  talents,  which 
but  for  that  judgment  might  have  lain  unproductive  and  un- 
known; in  short,  I  believe,  though  it  is  possible  he  may  be 
equalled  in  some  points,  that  in  public  virtue  and  useful  talent  he 
caaxnot  be  excelled  by  any  public  servant  of  any  Government  at 
this  time  existing;  and  that  for  whatever  length  of  time  his 
fame  may  last  in  Europe,  Malcolm-Sahib  will  be  remembered  in 
Malwah  as  long  as  regular  government  exists,  of  which  he  has 

again  laid  the  foundations 

«  Our  life  here  is  a  very  quiet  one.  We  eat  our  dinner  between 
three  and  four,  go  out  and  take  a  ride,  come  home,  and  either 
jiay  a  rubber  at  whist  or  at  billiards,  and  go  to  bed  about  ten 
o'clock.  When  I  joined  Sir  John  first,  he  used  to  dine  in  the 
evening,  and,  considering  that  it  was  my  duty  to  give  up  my  own 
inclinations,  where  they  were  inclinations  merely,  to  the  wishes  of 
a  man  who  had  laid  me  under  obligations  such  as  he  had  done, 
that  also  became  my  hour.  We  have,  however,  changed  these 
hour»  since  we  have  got  quieter.  Sir  John  found  that  evening 
dinners  did  not  so  well  agree  with  him,  and  I  advised  early  ones. 
In  the  way  I  have  mentioned  we  live  when  at  home,  but  iJiat  has 
been  seldom  the  case  with  us,  as,  since  October,  1817,  when  I 
joined  the  Third  Division,  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not  halted 
altogether  six  months  —  counting  a  month  at  one  time  and  a 
fortnight  at  another  to  make  up  the  time.  Our  marching,  how- 
ever, agrees  wondrously  well  with  all.  The  climate  is  deUghtful, 
and  Sir  John,  though  occasionally  not  quite  well,  has  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent health.*' 

And  so  Malcolm  worked  on  bravely  in  Central  India 
all  through  the  year  1819,  and  all  through  that  which 
followed  it.  He  was  not  one,  under  any  circum8tance8 
of  a  personal  nature,  to  work  otherwise  than  with 
unshrinking  energy;  and  although  again  and  again 
disappointed,  and  eager  to  retire  from  the  scene,  he 
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would  not  quit  his  post  so  long  as  the  Govemor-Greneral 
besought  him  to  remain.  Throughout  a  great  part  of 
1819  the  question  of  the  Poonah  Government  was  un- 
settled. In  May,  Lord  Hastings  wrote  to  Malcolm  that 
there  was  a  strong  likelihood  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
consenting  to  the  erection  of  the  Conquered  Countries 
.  into  a  Lieutenant-Governorship,  and  urging  him  not  to  be 
"in  a  hurry."  In  June  he  wrote  that  nothing  adverse 
to  Sir  John's  interests  was  "  to  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  of  the  Directors ;"  and  he  still  urged  Malcolm  to 
remain  in  India,  feeling  assured  that  some  office  ade- 
quate to  his  merits  would  ere  long  be  bestowed  upon 
him.  But  Lord  Hastings  was  overruled  by  his  Council, 
and*  the  Poonah  territories  were  attached  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency  on  the  succession  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  the 
Government.* 

But  another  and  greater  disappointment  was  in  store 
for  Malcolm.  Many  of  his  friends  in  England  had  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  his  appointment  to  the  Madras 
Government  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot; 
and  some  of  the  most  influential  of  them  had  been  exert- 
ing themselves  to  promote  hig  interests  in  that  direction. 
That  he  had  strong  claims  to  the  appointment,  and 
reasonable  ground  of  belief  that  it  would  be  conferred 
upon  him,  need  not  be  insisted  upon  here.  Since  the 
loss  of  the  Bombay  Government,  the  news  of  the  sur- 

*  From  a  letter  written  bj  Lord  found  the  Council  ao  strenuous  and 

Hastings  to  Malcolm  in  July,  1820, 1  unanimous  for  annexing  the  districts 

take  the  following  exj^lanatory  pas-  in  question  to  that  Presidency,  as  to 

sage :   "  Mr.  Cannmg,  m  a  letter  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  pursue 

roe,  refers  to  the  probability  of  my  my  own  notion.    I  then  thought  that 

havinff  made  you  lieutenant-GoTemor  the  Court  wouldprobably  nominate 

over  tiie  Conquered  Territories.    That  you  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  adding 

procedure  had  been  decidedly  in  my  to  your  government  Benooolin,  6inga- 

ooutemplation,  and  even  a  sketch  of  pore,  &c.     In  this  I  have  nusoalcu- 

the  arrangement  had  been  fashioned,  lated.    It  only^  remains  at  present  the 

Bat  when  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  nomi-  making  your  situation,  where  you  are. 


nated  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  I    more  distinguished.'^ 
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render  of  Badjee  Bao  had  reached  England ;  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  approved  of  Malcohn's  conduct ;  and 
he  believed,  therefore,  that  his  title  to  favorable  consi- 
deration, on  the  occurrence  of  a  new  vacancy,  had  been 
considerably  strengthened  by  recent  events.  It  was  still 
possible,  however,  that  English  interests  might  prevail, 
and  that  some  needy  member  of  the  aristocracy,  or  some 
personal  friend  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
might  be  appointed  to  the  office.  But  his  surprise  and 
mortification  were  equally  great  when,  early  in  1820, 
English  letters  reached  him  at  Talyn,  announcing  that 
his  old  firiend  **Tom  Munro-Sahib"  had  been  appointed 
Grovemor  of  Madras.  Under  the  first  fresh  feelings  of 
disappointment  he  wrote  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
saying: 

^^  I  could  not  get  Bombay  because  I  was  not  a  civil  servant. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  told,  when  he  asked  for  Madras, 
that  I  could  not  have  that  Presidency,  because  I  was  a  Company's 
servant.  In  my  excellent  friend  Thomas  Munro  they  have  both 
a  soldier  and  a  merchant's  son  (as  we  Eastern  Knights  of  the  Bath 
were  called  by  the  Morning  Chronicle).  Now,  though  I  will  no 
more  quarrel  with  Munro's  nomination  than  I  did  with  yours, 
though  I  congratulate  India  on  such  appointments,  I  am  not,  and 
never  will  be,  reconciled  to  being  thrown  so  completely  out  of  the 
question  as  I  have  been,  particularly  on  this  last  occasion."* 

The  men  who  had  superseded  him — ^whose  elevation 
had  disappointed  his  honorable  ambition — ^were  two  of 

*  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Elphin-  waUis  in  1806 ;  difference  \nth  Sir  G. 
stone,  Malcolm  speaks  of  the  influences  Barlow;  eyidenoe  on  oath  before  the 
which,  he  supposed,  marred  his  chances  House  of  Lords  regarding  the  danger 
of  success :  "  From  Charles  Grant,  an  of  oyer-zeal  in  propagating  Chris- 
able  leading  Director,  I  could  look  for  tianity  in  India;  and  lastly,  my  de- 
nothing  but  opposition.  My  sins  are  cided  opinions  on  the  actual  necessity 
deep  and  mamfold.  My  connexion  of  the  ikte  war, — ^these  are  all  offences 
with  Lord  Wellesley;  the  PoUHeal  never  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  a 
HUtory  of  India ;  the  undervaluing  mind  like  his,  which,  though  compre- 
Lord  Teignmouth's  policv;  theoppo-  hensive,  is  prejudiced,  bigoted,  and 
sition  to  the  measures  of  Lord  Com-  relentless." 
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^gyp^>  which  is  at  once  the  quickest  and  pleasantest  route.  I  ant 
quite  delighted  at  the  idea  of  my  departure  being  fixed.  I  hope 
in  January,  1821,  to  sail  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  be  with  you  ia 
April." 

In  another  letter  lie  dwelt  upon  one  of  the  many  al- 
leged causes  of  his  supersession — that  it  was  desirable 
to  appoint  to  the  Government  of  Madras  one  who  was 
skilled  and  experienced  in  revenue  and  judicial  adminis- 
tration— asking  whether  his  own  experiences  did  not  lie 
much  in  the  same  direction:* 

"  Has  not  my  life — though  I  never  acted  as  a  judge  or  collector 
— ^been  more  given  to  civil  than  to  military  duties  ?  Has  not  the 
whole  Government,  in  all  its  parts,  been  my  constant  study  ?  And 
what  but  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  and  put  in  practice  could 
haVe  brought  the  whole  of  this  quarter  to  the  state  it  is  now  in  ? 
Has  not  my  life  been  given  to  all  the  details  of  revenue  settle- 
ments and  judicial  proceedings,  Native  as  well  as  European 
modes  of  adminbtering  justice,  and  the  most  minute  investiga- 
tion of  everything  relating  to  the  rules  and  institutions,  great 
and  small,  of  this  and  neighbouring  countries?  They  shall  ere 
long  see  all  this  in  a  Report,  which  will  enable  me  to  ask  my 
friends  whether  I  am^  or  I  am  not,  fit  for  a  civil  Grovemment. 
But  let  them  in  the  mean  while  take  as  no  slightcvidence  the  con- 
dition of  these  countries,  and  then  ask  how  much  of  this  remark- 
able work  has  been  effected  by  force." 

But  there  was  too  much  good  sense,  and  too  much 

*  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  competent  Mimsteiial  governor,  and 

on  this  score  Munro^s  claims  were  of  above  all,  the  efforts  of  the   party 

the  hijghest  order.    The  following  pas-  Twhich  is  strong  and*  respectable)  that 

sage  in  another  letter  contains  a  sum-  aesires  to  eive  a  fall  and  fair  cxperi- 

mary  of  the  causes  of  his  supersession :  ment  to  Munro's  svstem  of  juoicial 

"}£r,  Elphinstone   had   engaged   to  administration,  whicn  proposes  great 

support  Munro's  pretensions  to  a  Qo-  reforms  and  reductions  in  that  branch 

vemment  before  I  went  to  England,  in  of  government,  carried  the  day.    Am- 

1812 ;  so  had  Allan  and  Mr.  John  bitions  as  I  am,  and  imraiient  as  I 

Sullivan.     I  conclude  these  engage-  have  become  of  slight^  I  ao  not  know 

meats  were  revived,  and  that  Monro's  that  I  should  not  have  had  oonscienoe 

increased  claims,  lus  presence  in  Lea-  enough  to  vote  against  mysdf." 
denhall-street,  a  desire  to  a?oid  an  in- 
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right  feeling  in  Malcolm  to  be  long  disturbed  by  such  a 
disappointment  as  this.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  spirit — 
habitually  grateful  to  Providence  for  all  its  good  gifts — 
and  it  was  only  in  accordance  with  such  a  natiu'e  that  he 
should  soon  have  changed  his  complaints  into  thanks- 
givings: 

"  Let  us  learn/*  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
grateful  for  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  we  enjoy.  Let  us 
habituate  ourselves  to  look  down  as  well  as  to  look  up ;  and  then 
we  shall  escape  many  a  torturing  reflection.  When  occurrences 
like  these,  which  have  recently  happened^  cross  my  path  of  ambi- 
tion, I  pause  for  a  moment;  but  a  recollection  of  their  causes,  of 
the  rank  I  have  attained,  of  the  resources  I  possess  to  enable  me  to 
go  higher  should  I  still  desire  it^  of  my  admirable  wife,  my  delight- 
ful children,  my  fair  fortune,  and  what  is  more^  my  fair  fame, 
comes  upon  my  mind  and  tells  me  that  with  all  these  crosses  and 
jostles  I  am  still  among  the  most  fortunate  of  mankind,  and  that  it 
is  unreasonable,  if  not  impious,  to  complain.  All  this  I  feel  con- 
sistent with  a  steady  view  of  my  interests  in  life ;  and  though 
anger  cannot  blind  my  reason,  I  am  not  insensible  to  passing  events, 
nor  to  the  comparative  claim  upon  my  regard  of  real  and  pre- 
tended friends." 

And  after  all  there  was  another  consideration,  of  a 
local  and  present  character,  to  reconcile  hina  to  the  loss 
of  the  Madras  Government.  He  could  hardly  have  done 
so  much  good,  upon  any  new  scene,  as  he  was  then 
doing  in  Central  India.  At  the  head  of  the  Government 
of  a  Presidency,  how  much  time  must  he  have  necessarily 
bestowed  upon  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  social  ameni- 
ties, and  matters  of  detail  little  affecting  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  But  in  Malwah  he  was  as  a  patriarchal  ruler 
among  them — ^the  father  and  the  friend  of  rude  but 
grateftil  communities,  who  blessed  the  name  of  Malcolm 
as  that  of  a  tutelar  saint.  There  could  be  no  higher 
object  of  ambition.     "  I  am  busy  with  my  report,"  he 
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wrote  on  the  3rd  of  April,  from  Nalcha,  thirty  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Mhow,  "  and  with  all  kinds  of  im- 
provements. I  have  fixed  my  head-quarters  in  an  old 
palace,  from  which  I  expelled  (I  speak  a  literal  fact) 
tigers.  The  old  ruins  of  this  place,  and  the  celebrated 
city  of  Mandoo,  have  for  more  than  a  century  been 
shared  by  tigers,  and  Bheels  more  destructive  than  these 
animals  in  their  ravages.  The  tigers  I  shoot ;  the  Bheels 
are  my  friends,  and  now  serve  in  a  corps  I  have  raised, 
or  cultivate  lands.  I  have  made,  and  am  making 
roads  in  every  direction.  A  great  fair  at  a  holy  place, 
which  has  not  been  visited  for  seventy  years,  was  a  week 
ago  crowded  by  at  least  30,000  people.  I  gave  guards 
at  the  place,  and  cleared  the  road ;  and  I  confess  that  I 
was  a  little  sensible  to  the  flattery  of  the  poor  creatures 
making  the  air  ring  with  *  Jy  Malcolm  jy  I'  (Success 
to  Malcolm),  &c.,  &c.  This,  and  the  discovery,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  among  the  Bheel  ladies,  tying  a  string 
upon  the  right  arm  of  their  children,  whilst  the  priest 
pronounced  the  name  of  Malcolm  three  times,  was  a 
sovereign  cure  for  a  fever,  are  proofs  at  least  of  my 
having  a  good  name  among  these  wild  mountaineers, 
which  will  do  me  as  much,  and  more  good  than  one  in 
Leadenhall-street."  I  am  told  that  Bishop  Heber  used 
to  relate  how,  when  travelling  in  Central  India,  he  in- 
quired what  was  written  on  an  amulet  worn  by  a  native 
child,  and  was  told  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
word  "Malcolm,"  which  was  considered,  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  the  most  efficacious  of  charms. 

On  the  7th  of  April  he  wrote  that  he  was  "just 
mounting  his  horse  to  go  from  his  *  old  palace  near  Man- 
doo,' to  his  cantonment  at  Mhow;"  but  ten  days  after- 
wards he  wrote  again  from  the  old  palace,  in  good 
health  and  in  good  spirits,  his  thoughts  still  turning 
fondly  towards  home,  "wild''  as  he  said,  "to  see  the 
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little  animals.''  A  new  object  of  ambition,  however, 
had  started  np  before  him,  and  contended  with  home  for 
the  occupation  of  his  heart-  "  I  shall  either,"  he  wrote, 
"  be  the  first  Soubah  (Provincial  Governor)  of  British 
India,  or  depart  in  December  for  England."  He  was 
rooted  in  the  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a  Lieutenant-Governorship  in  CentrjJ  and  Upper 
India.  It  appeared  to  him  then,  as  it  has  since  appeared 
to  others,  that  the  provinces  of  Northern  India  were  too 
remote  fi:om  the  seat  of  Government  to  secure  due  super- 
vision from  the  supreme  authority,  and  that  the  division 
of  delegated  power  among  the  different  agents  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  Governor-General  prevented  any- 
thing like  uniformity  of  system,  or  consistency  of  action. 
He  clearly  saw  that  want  of  unity  was  producing  evil 
finiits;  and  he  wrote  many  earnest  letters  to  men  in 
authority,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  exhorting  them 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  system,  which, 
by  consolidating  all  these  scattered  particles  of  govern- 
ment into  one  great  whole,  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieve the  Supreme  Government  from  harassing  details  of 
local  administration,  and  secure  the  supervision  of  these 
remote  provinces  by  an  experienced  functionary  on  the 
spot,  with  sufficiently  large  powers  to  control  all  the 
minor  political  agencies,  and  to  give  consistency  to  their 
operations.  He  was,  at  this  time,  much  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Report  on  the  history,  the  institutions, 
and  the  resources  of  Central  India,  and  the  more  he  pro- 
secuted the  inquiries  necessary  to  the  completion  of  such 
a  task,  the  more  apparent  it  became  to  him  that  this  cen- 
tralisation of  authority  was  necessary,  not  only  to  the 
prosperity,  but  to  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
At  one  time,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  such  a  lieutenant-Governorship  would  be  erected, 
and  that  he  would  be  invited  to  remain  in  Central  India 
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with  this  augmented  authority.  He  believed  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Adam,  saying  that  in  no  other  situation  he  could 
be  content  to  remain  beyond  the  close  of  the  year : 

^^  As  to  myself,  I  have  no  desire  to  remwi  in  Malwah,  even  if 
my  power  were  enlarged;  but  I  must  say  further  to  you,  lest  an}" 
expression  from  England  of  a  wish  for  my  stay  should  lead  to  the 
subject,  that  I  am  not  content  to  remain  (and  I  take  a  view  of  the 
subject  more  as  it  relates  to  the  good  of  the  public  than  my  own 
ambition)  unless  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Central  India^  and 
Military  Commander,  with  controlling  power  over  all  the  political 
agencies  in  these  parts,  and  also  a  power  of  direction  in  the  affairs 
of  Scindiah ;  and  of  requisition  of  troops  without  being  liable  to 
be  superseded  by  any  senior  ofEcer  advancing  into  Malwah,  unless 
a  war  beyond  my  local  means  and  sphere  rendered  it  necessary.'^ 

To  the  Govemor-General  he  also  wrote,  at  the  end  of 
May,  upon  the  same  subject.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  had 
arrived  at  Madras,  bringing  the  insignia  of  the  Grand 
Cross  for  Malcolm  j*  and  it  was  supposed  that  Lord  Has- 
tings had  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  performing 
the  ceremony  of  investiture.  This  threatened  to  call 
Malcolm  to  Calcutta — a  disturbance  of  his  plans  which 
somewhat  alarmed  him;  so  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Lord  Hastings,  which  enters  so  fully  into  his  views 
and  aspirations  at  this  period,  that  I  am  induced  to  insert 
it  entire : 

SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  LORD  HASTINGS. 

Nalcha,  May  31, 1820. 
My  Lord, — A  short  letter  from  my  friend  Sir  Thomas  Mimro, 
written  the  day  he  landed,  tells  me  he  has  charge  of  my  insignia 
of  the  Grand  Cross,  but  he  forgets  to  add  what  instructions  he  has 
received  for  its  disposal.  Upon  that  I  have  no  information,  but 
a  paragraph  of  an  English  paper,  which  states  that  it  is  to  be  (with 

*  Malcolm  had  by  this  time  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-QeneraL 
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some  others)  transmitted  to  jour  Lordship^  to  whom  the  ceremony 
of  investiture  has  been  delegated. 

This  information  has  caused  me  some  embarrassment,  from  which 
I  can  only  escape  by  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  placed  to  your  Lordship,  with  an  expressed  resolution 
to  do  exactly  what  you  deem  proper  and  right. 

Your  Lordship  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
make  me  desire  to  remain  here  till  December,  when  I  meant  to 
proceed  overland  to  England.  There  are  none  of  those  so  strong 
as  a  wish  to  finish  my  Report  upon  Malwah. 

With  every  effort,  I  cannot  expect  that  to  be  completed  much 
before  the  period  when  I  intended  to  go  to  Bombay,  and  when  to 
go  by  Calcutta  would  (as  I  must  carry  my  books,  papers,  and 
baggage)  cause  both  increased  delay  and  expense. 

I  should,  if  I  went  dawk  to  Calcutta  and  back  again,  be  away 
at  least  three  months,  and  that  interruption  would  prevent  my 
completion  of  my  task  by  the  time  proposed.  I  may  in  my  cat 
culations  over-estimate  the  consequence  of  my  present  labors ;  but 
taking,  as  a  standard  to  judge  by,  my  comparative  ignorance  of  this 
country  when  I  commenced  it  (and  when  I  was  deemed  the  best- 
informed  actor  in  the  scene),  and  my  present  knowledge,  I  must 
think  that  it  will  bring  a  mass  of  matter  before  Government  that 
will  enable  it,  beyond  any  documents  yet  possessed,  to  judge  the 
mode  in  which  that  great  proportion  of  India,  which,  though  not 
under  our  direct  rule,  owns  our  superiority,  is  to  be  managed  and 
controlled.  I  may  (it  is  likely  I  do)  overrate  the  importance  of  our 
first  measures  in  this  arduous  and  untried  system  of  new  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  exemption  from  trouble, 
from  great  expenditure^  and  from  war,  depends  chiefly  upon  your 
Lordship  being  early  enabled  to  give  this  extended  subject  (it  is 
not  limited  to  Malwah)  your  fullest  consideration,  and  to  lay  down 
upon  principles  suited  to  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred  a 
general  system  for  the  whole.  I  do  not  say  that  even  this,  let  the 
wisdom  upon  which  the  plan  is  grounded  be  ever  so  great,  will 
save  us  altogether  from  troubles^  or  even  occasional  hostilities.  It 
would  be  folly  to  expect  it ;  the  hour  of  reaction  must  come,  and 
the  discontent,  the  turbulence,  or  the  despair  of  individuals  or 
bodies  of  men,  will  accelerate  it.  But  there  will,  if  we  are  pre- 
pared by  a  well-digested  organisation  of  our  civil,  political,  and 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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militaty  means,  and  by  the  ooncentration  of  authority  at  remote 
points,  be  comparatively  no  danger,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
(after  a  few  years  of  agitation,  if  not  trouble)  will  be  permanently 
established. 

The  very  reverse  of  all  this  will,  I  am  convinced,  take  place,  if 
some  considerable  alterations^  both  in  the  shape  and  substance  of 
our  administration  over  many  parts  of  this  empire,  do  not  very 
soon  take  place.  It  is  these  impressions  (whether  they  be  just  oi 
erroneous)  that  give  importance  in  my  mind  to  the  information  I 
am  now  busied  in  preparing  for  your  Lordship,  and  which,  I  con- 
fess, I  should  be  equally  sorry  to  leave  imfinished,  or  to  present  in 
an  imperfect  state. 

My  facts  and  speculations,  though  they  may  apply  generally 

to  other  countries  in  a  nearly  similar  state,  bear  chiefly  upon  the 

scene  in  which  I  am  engaged.    The  outline  of  the  plan  I  bought 

indispensable  for  this  quarter  was,  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago, 

sent  to  Mr.  Adam.    Events,  and  the  kind  confidence  which  your 

Lordship  placed  in  me,  have  since  led  to  the  partial  adoption  of 

some  parts  of  it.     The  agents  for  Bhopal,  and  for  Kotah  and 

Mewar,  have  been  placed  generally  under  my  authority;    but 

much  more  remains  to  be  done  to  give  to  this  situation  (if  it  is 

intended  to  be  more  than  one  for  temporary  settlement)  that  shape 

and  strength  which  it  requires  to  enable  the  person  holding  it  to 

fulfil  his  political,  military,  and  civil  fimctions.     I  add  civil,  for 

he  has  already  the  managem^it  of  districts,  and  the  collection  of 

tributes;  and  firom  the  state  of  our  connexion  with  Scindiah,  and 

other  causes,  we  must  calculate  upon  these  duties  increasing,  and 

ihe  authority  should  be  of  a  shape  to  receive  them  without  change 

or  embarrassment  in  its  administration.    With  these  sentiments 

your  Lordship  will  judge  my  solicitude  to  present  you  with  the 

fullest  means  of  deciding  this  large  question;  to  furnish,  in  a 

minute  history  of  the  people,  their   governments,   institutiona, 

character,  prcrjudices,  and  actual  condition,  the  materials  for  that 

edifice  which  is  to  give  them  happiness,  you  fame,  and  this  part 

of  India  peace.    These  ideas  may  be  exaggerated,  but  they  dwell 

in  my  mind,  and  are  motives  of  action.    With  all  this,  if  your 

Lordship  conceives  that  I  should  proceed  immediately  to  CUcutta 

to  receive  ray  investiture — ^if  it  is  a  point  that  involves  (and  of  tk>± 

your  Lordship  is  the  only  judge)  any  question  of  gratitude  and 
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reepect  far  ibe  royal  donor,  the  omisBion  of  which  might  be  no- 
ticed, I  would  not  for  a  million  of  Reports  prove  a  recreant  knight 
in  my  acknowledgments  for  so  proud  a  distinction.  To  your 
Lordship  it  is  necessary  to  say  no  more  upon  this  subject,  but 
that  nothing  can  reconcile  me  to  the  sacrifice  of  not  having  the 
warmest  wish  of  my  heart  gratified,  by  receiving  my  new  honors 
from  the  hands  of  him  to  whose  favor  and  partiality  I  owe  their 
attainment,  but  a  full  expression  of  your  opinion  that  my  public 
duties  are  of  a  nature  not  to  permit  my  absence  from  my  station ; 
and  unless  some  troubled  waters  become  smooth  very  soon,  this 
will  apply  to  more  than  my  completion  of  the  Report 

My  excellent  friend  Sir  Thomas  Munro  writes  me  that  it  is 
his  hope,  and  that  of  those  he  communicated  with  in  England, 
that  circumstances  may  occur  to  induce  me  to  remain.  I  appre* 
hend,  from  what  is  stated  in  letters  I  have  received,  that  your 
Lordship  will  be  written  to  upon  this  subject.  In  anticipation  of 
such  an  occurrence^  I  wrote  Mr.  Adam  on  the  8th  of  April,  re^ 
questing  he  would  show  my  letter  to  your  Lordship  in  the  event 
of  any  such  oonmiunication  as  was  expected  being  made,  either 
by  Mr.  Canning  or  the  Directors.  I  shall  write  him  to  give  you 
that  letter,  at  all  events,  as  I  feel,  whether  such  application  be 
made  or  not,  I  can  have  no  reserve  with  your  Lordship,  whom  I 
only  entreat  to  believe  three  facts  connected  with  this  subject : 

Firstly,  That  I  have  no  wish  to  remain  in  Lidia,  and  that  this 
feeling  is  grounded  upon  a  conviction  that  it  will  be  better  for  my 
health  and  future  advancement  (if  I  pursue  pubUc  life)  to  go  to 
England; 

Secondly,  That  I  am  not  so  foolish  or  unreasonable  as  to  de- 
sire or  expect  that  your  Lordship  should  make,  or  recommend  to 
be  made,  any  appointment  for  me  that  is  not  in  your  opinion 
necessary  as  a  part  of  the  administration  of  the  empire  under  your 
charge;  and, 

Lastly,  That  though  I  might  feel  it  was  not  an  object  for  me 
to  remain  in  Lidia  imless  I  filled  a  permanent  situation  of  high 
rank,  I  never  could  have  proposed  one  that  I  was  not  consden* 
tiously  convinced  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  public  interests 
should  be  made. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  &c.,  &c^ 

John  Malcolm. 
t2 
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To  this  Lord  Hastings,  in  a  good-humored  letter,  re- 
plied that  he  would  dissipate  Malcohn's  anxieties  at 
once  by  sending  the  insignia  to  Sir  Charles  Colville,* 
who  was  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  with  a  warrant 
authorising  him  to  invest  Malcolm ;  and  so,  added  his 
Lordship,  "  You  will  not  be  either  a  recreant  knight,  or 
have  to  make  a  very  troublesome  journey." 

Nothing  was  said  at  this  time  by  Lord  Hastings  about 
the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Central  India,  but  the 
thought  of  it  still  held  possession  of  Malcolm's  mind.  In 
a  long  and  very  able  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Governor-General  in  August,  he  sketched  out  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  system  of  administration  which  he  conceived 
would  be  best  calculated  to  advance  the  public  interests, 
introduced  by  some  more  general  observations,  which 
contain  so  good  an  abstract  of  Malcolm's  political  creed, 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  him  to  withhold  them  : 

"  My  general  opinions  regarding  the  principles  on  which  the 
administration  of  this  quarter  should  be  grounded  have  been 
repeatedly  stated.  Events  (far  beyond  our  control)  have  forced 
great  and  awful  duties  upon  us.  There  is^  among  other  evils 
concomitant  with  our  present  state,  a  tendency  to  direct  rule, 
alike  arising  out  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  remaining 
Native  Governments  and  our  success  and  established  supremacy, 
which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  counteract.  But 
we  must  try  to  march  slow  time  if  we  cannot  halt,  and  to  support, 
at  least  for  a  period,  what  is  still  left  of  native  rank  and  power. 
Its  dissolution,  to  be  safe,  must  be  gradual,  and  we  must  make, 
before  that  crisis  comes,  a  change  in  some  of  our  principles  of 
administration,  and  try  to  render  those  less  depressing  to  our 
native  subjects,  and  to  obtain  to  our  aid  the  efforts  of  their  better 
feelings,  by  associating  them  more  than  they  now  are  with  our 
system  of  rule. 

'^  We  are  fast  losing  what  has  long  been  our  chief  strength— > 
a  comparison  of  our  Government  with  rude,  imprincipled,  and 

*  Then  Comxnander-in-Chief  at  Bombay. 
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unsettled  States.  And  it  is  this  consideration^  beyond  all  others, 
which  calls  for  such  changes  as  will  render  our  sway  over  this 
vast  empire  more  popular,  particularly  with  the  higher  classes  of 
the  natives  of  India.  Every  observation  I  have  made  since  I 
held  my  present  station  has  sunk  deeper  the  conviction  of  these 
£ict8  upon  my  mind,  and  satisfied  me  of  the  necessity  of  giving  as 
early  as  possible  a  more  consistent  shape,  both  in  form  and  sub- 
stance^ to  our  administration  at  remote  points,  and  of  concentrating 
authority  in  one  person,  whose  local  knowledge  and  efficient 
powers  will  enable  him  to  control  and  direct  all  those  that  are 
within  his  circle  in  a  manner  that  will  give  conformity  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  action  to  the  whole,  and  who,  while  he  becomes  the 
shield  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  over  which  he  is  placed 
against  innovations  or  unnecessary  encroachments  on  their  rights 
or  habits,  and  prevents  all  collision  or  difference  in  lesser  authori- 
ties, may  be  expected,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  the  general  administration  of  the  empire,  to  suit  and  temper 
their  application  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  countries  under 
him,  and  to  save  a  distant  Government  (which  cannot  have 
minute  local  knowledge)  from  much  of  that  embarrassment,  if 
not  hazard,  that  there  is  in  deciding  on  the  numerous  cases  and 
plans  referred  to  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  agents,  whose  views  must, 
from  the  limited  scene  on  which  they  act,  be  more  contracted, 
but  who,  impelled  by  the  ardor  of  public  zeal  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  bring  themselves  forward,  will  continue  with  unre- 
mitting activity  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  their  superiors 
every  arrangement  which  promises  local  benefit,  though  that  can 
oflen  be  only  obtained  at  the  expense  of  feelings  and  principles 
essential  to  keep  the  whole  machine  in  order.  The  evils  of  such 
unconnected  rule  need  not  be  enlarged  upon,  but  it  is  important 
to  remark  (and  I  do  it  from  the  conviction  of  experience)  that  it 
is  when  the  minds  of  men  have  been  heated  by  such  great 
clianges  and  revolutions  as  have  lately  occurred  in  the  central 
parts  of  India,  that  they  are  most  malleable,  and  consequently 
most  susceptible  of  those  impressions  it  is  desired  to  give.  Errors 
now  are  therefore  much  more  important  than  they  would  be  when 
they  were  viewed  with  more  coolness,  or  when  we  were  better 
understood.  This  latter  is,  indeed,  the  most  essential  point ;  but 
it  is  one  which  cannot  be  efiected  till  we  speak  by  our  actions  the 
same  language  to  all  in  a  similar  condition — till  princes  trembling 
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for  their  power,  chie&  doabtful  of  contmued  independence,  and 
all  who  dread  fiirther  encroachment  have  their  minds  tranquillised 
by  the  constant  contemplation  of  an  uniform  and  consistent  nde^ 
instead  of  being  disturbed  and  distracted  as  they  must  be  by 
systems  differing  in  form,  if  not  in  substance^  in  almost  every 
province. 

^'  Far  from  me  be  it  to  say  that  any  of  the  measures  adopted  or 
recommended  by  the  numerous  select  and  able  oflScers  now  em- 
ployed in  this  quarter  are,  as  applied  to  their  local  charge,  un- 
appropriate  and  unwise;  but  they  vary.  This  is  the  evil—for 
that  which  may  inspire  confidence  in  one  part  shakes  it  in 
another.  Men  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  half- 
conquered  countries  listen  to  every  tale  and  exaggerate  every 
rumor  that  excites  their  fears  or  their  hopes.  This  makes  them, 
unless  great  care  is  taken,  prone  to  become  the  dupes  of  the 
designing  and  turbulent,  and  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  but  an  alte- 
ration in  the  shape  as  well  as  the  substance  of  our  administration 
can  prevent  that  confusion  and  distraction  which  wiU  ccxnpel  us 
to  further  interference,  and  hasten  the  destruction  of  all  that  yet 
remains  of  native  power  and  rank  in  the  continent  of  India. 
There  are,  I  believe,  many  who  seek  to  arrive  at  this  goal :  I  am 
not  one  of  them.  When  we  reach  it,  we  have,  in  my  c^nnion, 
touched  the  pinnacle,  and  must  firom  that  hour  descend.  This 
speculation,  however,  has  no  further  importance  than  as  it  ao* 
counts  for  my  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  th«?e  being  one 
head  to  the  whole  of  Central  India,  who  has  sufficient  of  genend 
views  and  of  local  power  to  keep  (under  the  direction  of  the 
Supreme  Government)  the  whole  machine  right 

^^To  allow  changes  to  work  themselves  (which  is  ever  the 
safest  course),  to  be  content,  which  such  a  man,  from  his  pre- 
sumed experience  and  established  diaracter,  may  be  supposed  to 
be,  with  that  forbearance  which  views  abuses  even,  when  there  is 
a  tendency  to  reform,  with  indulgence,  and  which  exercises  a 
control  that  is  most  efficient  when  least  in  view,  and  which  in  its 
operation  makes  princes  and  chie6  regard  with  reverence  and 
attachment  a  power  which  elevates  when  it  has  ample  means  of 
depressing,  and  which  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  only  be  conci- 
liated by  their  good  or  offended  by  their  bad  actions, — these 
objects  may  be  attained  through  the  action  of  one  authority,  they 
cannot  through  that  of  a  multiplicity  of  agents." 
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But  Strong  as  were  the  arguments  adduced  by  Malcolm 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Government 
in  Central  India,  the  scheme  which  many  years  after- 
wards developed  itself  into  what  is  now  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovemorship  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  did  not 
then  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  unquestionably 
deserved.  There  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Grovemor-General,  a  dispo- 
sition to  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Malcolm,  but  both  authorities  shrank  from 
being  the  first  to  reconmiend  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 
At  all  events,  Lord  Hastings  wrote  to  Malcolm  that  the 
Court  was  not  inclined  to  initiate  the  measure  them- 
selves, and  that  there  was  little  chance  of  their  giving 
effect  to  any  reforms  suggested  by  a  Governor^eneral 
whom  they  had  become  anxious  to  remove  :* 

"  I  do  not  see  any  chance,"  he  wrote  in  November,  1820,  "  of 
the  Court  directing  a  territory  to  be  formed  in  Central  India  for  a 
Lfieutenant-Govemor.  Howsoever  it  may  have  been  thrown  out 
to  you  that  my  recommendation  of  such  a  step  would  be  adopted, 
be  assured  that  it  was  only  said  to  get  rid  of  the  application  on 
the  spot  by  an  apparent  reference  to  me ;  for  the  Court  ia'by  no 
means  in  a  disposition  to  adopt  any  suggestion  of  mine.  I  firmly, 
and  on  good  grounds,  believe  that  the  Court  is  laboring  to  work 

*  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  at  the  from  yon^  the  more  substantial  means 

Board  of  Controi,  declared  that  Lord  of  a  soitaole  termination  to  a  career  so 

Hasting  had  never,  in  his  public  or  full  of  brilliant  achieyements  and  solid 

priyate  letters  to  him,  eyer  suggested  merit.    But  it  neyer  did  occur  to  me 

such  an  amuigemeDt  as  that  which  that  the  finding  of  these  means  would 

Malcolm  had  sketched;   and  added,  be  thrown  upon  us  on  tliis  side  of  the 

"  Lord  Hastings  cannot  doubt  of  the  water.     I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  the 

pleasure  which  I  should  dniye  from  wholesome,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 

any  arran^ment    conducive   to    the  ordinaryand  legal  course  of  things,  that 

pubHc  service,  and  consistent  with  not  the  suggestion  of  appointments,  espe- 

a  niggardlj  bat  a  just  and  ntiooal  dally  of  such  as  are  to  srow  out  of 

eoonomy,  which  should  at  the  same  special   ciroumstanoes  whidi  can  be 

time  f  azmsh  an  opportunity  of  anahlmg  f  ally  known  only  in  Lidia^  should  be 

YOU  to  add  to  the  honors  which  you  sent  out  from  ^igknd.''    80  it  was 

nave  won,  and  (wMeh  there  has  oer-  clearly  shown  to  be  nobody's  business 

tainly  been  no  disposition  to  withhold  to  initiate  the  desired  refonn. 
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me  out,  in  which  object  they  have  the  full  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Canning.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  go,  if  I  can  answer  to  the  King 
and  to  myself  that  I  do  not  frowardly  seek  it.  If,  therefore,  the 
chance  of  a  separate  district  being  formed  in  Central  India  is  what 
is  to  determine  your  plans,  I  would  decidedly  say  to  you  that  I  do 
not  think  the  prospect  exists." 

The  time  which  Malcolm  had  fixed  for  his  departure 
fromlndia — the  cold  season  of  1820-21 — ^was  now  drawing 
near ;  but  the  great  Malwah  Report  was  unfinished.  He 
had  foreseen  the  impossibility  of  bringing  his  labors  to  a 
close  at  a  sufficiently  early  period  to  enable  him  to  em- 
bark at  the  desired  time,  and  he  had,  therefore,  ^vritten  to 
Lord  Hastings  to  intimate  his  intention  to  continue  at 
his  post  until  the  following  June.*  Malcolm  judged 
rightly  that  the  Report  would  not  only  add  greatly  to  his 
reputation,  but  confer  also  much  benefit  on  the  public ; 
and  he  labored  at  it  in  his  old  unstinting  way,  ever  reso- 
lute to  do  the  best  he  could.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  ever  took  so  much  interest  in  any  other  of  his 
literary  works.  The  first  pages  were  written  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1819,  and  firom  that  time,  except  when 
interrupted  by  illness,  he  never  ceased  fi-om  his  work. 
He  had  designed  at  first  little  more  than  an  official 
Report;  but  as  he  proceeded  with  his  inquiries  into  the 
history  of  the  country — as  he  listened  to  the  oral  tradi- 
tions which  were  current  among  the  people,  and  con- 
sulted such  scanty  scriptural  records  as  existed  among 
these  rude  people — so  much  of  universal  human  interest 
was  developed,  so  many  romantic  episodes  sparkled  up 
to  give  life  and  light  to  the  story,  that  what  was  at  first  a 

•  "  I  wrote  your  Lordship,"  he  That  is  now  impossible,  and  I  have, 

said  on  the  4th  of  August,  "  under  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to  stay 

date  the  18th  of  July,  regardmg  my  till  next  June,  when  I  shall  request  a 

intended  return  to  England.    I  find  few  months'  leave  to  go  to  the  coast, 

that  I  ought,  to  save  tlie  season,  to  and  sail  the  first  opportunity." 
reach   Bombay   early   in  November. 
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mere  official  duty  became,  in  time,  one  of  the  few  luxu- 
ries of  his  life ;  and,  as  the  work  expanded  into  goodly 
proportions,  he  began  to  discover  that  he  had  written  a 
history,  not  a  report,  and  that  what  had  pleased  the 
numerous  Mends  of  all  kinds  to  whom  he  submitted  the 
different  chapters,  might  be  pleasing  also  to  the  general 
public.  He  was  immersed  in  this  work,  busy  with  the 
concluding  chapters,  when  a  copy  of  Mr.  Prinsep's 
**  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions 
in  India  during  the  Administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,"*  reached  him.  He  said  that  he  thought  the 
book  was  "  a  clear,  calmly-written,  authentic  narrative," 
and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  own  part  in  the  transactions  had  been  handled: 
"  I  shall  never  write  a  line,"  he  added,  "  in  answer  to 
this  book,  nor  can  I  now  think  of  a  second  volume  of 
the  '  Political  History.'  My  Report  of  Malwah  will  be 
done  in  two  months,  and  it  shall  sooner  or  later  be  pub- 
lished, and  as  far  as  name  goes  (it  is  no  season  book  to 
bring  money)  it  will  be  to  me  worth  ten  Political 
Histories.  I  trust  it  will  contain  the  anatomy  of  Central 
India  in  a  way  that  will  be  appreciated ;  and  there  are 
some  parts  of  it  which  are  not  mere  dry  matter.  Fanny 
Stewart,  who  has  read  them,  says  they  are  like  the 
'Tales  of  my  Landlord.'" 

He  spoke  here  of  the  stories  of  Alaee  Bhaee  and  Kishen 
Komur,  now  well  known  to  readers  of  Indian  history — 
stories  upon  which  Malcolm,  who  was  never  slow  to  illus- 
trate what  was  really  good  and  beautiful  in  the  native 
character,  and  wise  and  beneficent  in  native  rule,  dwelt 
vrith  genuine  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  No  man  had  a 
kindUer  feeling  towards  the  people  of  India,  or  was  less 

*  The  original  edition  of  this  va-    enlarged  and  published  in  1825  in  two 
luable  work  was  published  in  1820,  in    volumes  octavo, 
one  volume  quarto.  It  was  afterwards 
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prejudiced  and  one-sided  in  his  estimate  of  their  cha- 
racter and  conduct.  He  resented  the  flippant  imp^ti- 
nence  or  the  arrogant  presumption  of  those  to  whom 
every  black  fellow  was  an  object  of  contempt  or  a  theme 
of  vituperative  declamation.  And  it  pleased  him  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  good  feelings  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  towards  the  people  of  the  country  in 
which  his  lot  had  been  cast^  by  adducing  eminent  ex- 
amples of  virtue  and  self-devotion  from  the  annab  of 
those  very  people  whom  it  had  long  been  the  fashion  to 
revile  as  men  destitute  of  lofty  thought  and  generous 
impulse,  and  as  a  nation  incapable  of  self-government 
and  unworthy  of  indep«idence. 

And  so  Malcolm  worked  onwards  to  finish  his  Seport, 
not  relaxing  from  his  other  labors  all  the  while.  The 
cold  weather  of  1820-21  found  him  in  good  health  and 
good  spirits.  He  was  not  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Central 
India,  but  he  had  almost  all  that  he  desired  but  the  name. 
Lord  Hastings  had  extended  his  authority  by  placing 
some  of  the  minor  agencies  more  immediately  under 
his  control,  and  had  given  him,  in  addition  to  his  poli- 
tical salary,  the  military  pay  of  a  brigadier.  His  allow- 
ances were  equal  to  those  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
and  he  wrote  home  with  much  satisfaction  that  he  was 
enabled  to  save  500/.  a  month  out  of  his  income.*  He 
had  every  reason,  as  he  repeated  again  and  again  in  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  to  be  thankful  for  the  good  gills 
which  had  been  showered  upon  him ;  and  he  b^an  to 
laugh  at  past  disappointments.  Lord  Hastings'  idea  of 
shelving  Malcolm  in  the  Government  of  the  Stridts  Settle- 
ments had  at  first,  as  h^  admitted,  excited  his  ire ;  but 

*  An  unreflecting  reader  will  some-  entire  salary.    It  is  forgotten  that  the 

times  wander,  on  pemsiDC  similar  state-  interest  of  previons  aaTinea  maj,  per- 

ments  to  this,  how  imJbidian  officer  haps,  yield  a  large  ineome  oj  itsdil 
can  save  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  his 
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he  now  saw  only  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  proposal,  and 
he  could  joke  freely  at  the  notion  of  being  converted, 
after  such  a  career,  into  a  "  Pepper-cloves-and-cinnamon 
Grovemor "  But  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  to  remain 
in  India  after  the  specific  work  upon  which  he  was  then 
engaged  had  been  completed,  would  be  Uttle  less  than  to 
administer  to  his  own  degradation.  So  he  remained 
fixed  in  the  resolve  to  go  home  in  the  following  year. 

He  was  still,  however,  eager  for  active  life,  and  the 
distant  sound  of  a  trumpet  roused  all  his  martial  enthu- 
siasm. In  the  autunm  of  1820  there  had  been  a  possi- 
bility at  least  of  a  campaign  upon  the  Indus.  A  party 
of  our  troops  in  Cutch  had  fallen  upon  a  body  of  soldiers 
in  the  pay  of  the  Sindh  princes,  mistaking  them  for  a  pre- 
datory gang  by  whom  the  border  had  been  much  infested ; 
and  in  retaliation  the  Sindhians  had  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  had  committed  depredations  in  our  territory.  The 
offenders  had  been  chastised  by  the  British  troops  on  the 
spot,  and  it  was  debated  whether  operations  on  a  large 
scale  should  not  be  undertaken  against  the  Ameers.  For 
this  service  Malcolm  promptly  volunteered,  and  his 
offer,  had  war  been  declared,  would  have  been  gladly 
accepted.*  But  the  Ameers  repudiated  the  acts  of  their 
soldiery,  and  Lord  Hastings  was  wisely  averse  to  a  war, 
success  in  which  would  have  been  more  injurious  than 

*  At  another  time  there  were  le-    service  in  that  quarter,  bring  forward 
ports  of  the  probability  of  a  war  with    my  name  as  volunteer  for  the  Indus. 


the  Sikhs,  and  Malcoin  again  voinn-  I  quite  court   a  campaign   in   that 

teered  for  service,  writing  to  Mr.  Met-  quajrter,  and  will  give  my  whole  soul 

calfe,  who  was  then  mitical  Secre-  to  the  object.    Say  nothing  about  this 

tary,  in  the  following  strain :  "'aero  unless  yon  see  s  feasibifity;  but  if 

is  a  report  that  Euiyeet  Singh  is  run  you  do,  I  depute  you  to  throw  down 

mad.    If  so,  he  may  go  to  war  with  the  gauntlet  of  a  newly-made  Grand 

Company  Bahadur.     I  hate   to   be  Cross  against  aU  the  infidels  of  iJie 

plaguing  the  lord  with  speculations  on  Puniab  and  of  Sindh  and  Caubul,  m- 

contingcncies  that  may  never  occur,  clu&off  the    twelve   lost   tnbes   of 

But  should  any  circumstances  occur  Israeli" 
to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  render 
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failure.  So  he  wrote  to  Malcolm,  with  an  exposition  of 
his  views,  characterised  by  an  amount  of  candor,  justice, 
and  liberality  such  as»  these  unfortunate  princes  were 
never  destined  to  see  reflected  in  our  subsequent  dealings 
with  them : 

"  My  glad  acceptance,"  wrote  the  Governor-General,  "  would 
have  been  immediately  signified  had  there  appeared  to  me  a  proba- 
bility that  a  war  would  take  place ;  but  the  strong  inculcations  from 
the  Government,  that  a  contest  so  unprofitable,  and  originating  in 
a  circumstance  of  such  a  questionable  nature  for  us^  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided,  made  me  trust  that  the  differences  would  be 
surely  accommodated.  It  seemed  oddly  assumed  that  while  the 
outrage  committed  by  the  Sindhians  required  to  be  expiated,  no 
satisfaction  was  to  be  necessary  for  the  outrage  on  our  part,  which 
had  provoked  the  other.  It  is  true  our  fault  was  ascribable  to 
error,  though  an  error  not  very  venial,  and  the  attack  of  the 
Sindhians  was  deliberate.  The  mistake,  however,  on  our  part 
was  so  sUghtingly  acknowledged,  that  the  Ameers  regarded 
themselves  as  treated  with  superciliousness  as  well  as  injury,  and 
they  committed  an  act  of  retaliation.  Certainly  this  was  a  ground 
for  war,  had  war  been  desirable.  It  was  so  much  the  contrary, 
that  no  conceivable  benefit  would  have  attended  the  entire 
success  of  military  operations,  while  heavy  expense  and  many 
other  disadvantageous  circumstances  must  have  been  entailed 
upon  us," 

This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary  disturbance  of 
the  even  current  of  Malcolm's  life.  The  new  year  found 
him  still  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  putting  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  Report,  and  preparing  for  a  tour,  partly  of 
military  inspection,  partly  of  administrative  duty,  and 
altogether  of  pleasure ;  for  he  delighted  to  be  again  on 
the  march.  On  the  24th  of  February  he  was  at  Mehid- 
poor.  Encamping  on  the  old  battle-field,  he  wrote 
thence  in  a  strain  of  mingled  regret,  gratitude,  and  pride 
f  o  his  wife  : 
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"  I  cannot  pass  this  spot  without  writing  to  you.  When  I  look 
from  my  tent  upon  the  field  where  we  conquered,  and  think  of 
the  many  gallant  fellows  whose  bones  are  scattered  over  it,  what 
gratitude  have  I  to  God  for  having  preserved  me  for  the  great  joy 
of  once  again  meeting  you  and  the  dear  children.  Of  all  the 
feelings  connected  with  Mehidpoor  none  is  so  cherished  by  me  as 
the  knowledge  of  that  happiness  and  pride  with  which  you  heard 
that  your  husband  had  done  his  duty  on  that  day.  What  a  contrast 
has  this  country  known  between  the  three  years  that  preceded, 
and  the  three  that  have  followed  that  action.  Its  inhabitants  had 
lost  all— -even  hope ;  its  fields  were  desolate,  and  houses  roofless. 
Now  we  might  challenge  India — I  might  almost  say  the  world — 
to  produce  a  country  where  there  are  fewer  crimes,  or  more 
general  happiness  and  comfort — exemption  from  domestic  and 
foreign  foes." 

This  tour  was  long  remembered  by  Malcolm  as  one 
which  was  in  many  ways  conducive  to  his  improvement ; 
for  he  had  been  toiling  to  finish  his  Eeport,  his  health 
had  not  recently  been  very  vigorous,  and  he  wanted 
change  and  recreation.  They  had  at  once  a  restorative 
effect.  "  My  health  is  improving  so  much  by  idleness 
and  amusement,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  on  the 
13th  of  March,  "and  I  feel  so  little  inclined  to  business, 
playing  myself  as  I  am  with  a  party  of  fourteen  sports- 
men amid  the  jungles  of  Mewar,  that  it  is  really  no 
small  compliment  to  sit  down  to  write  you  a  letter." 

A  few  days  later  in  the  month,  Malcolm  reached  the 
famous  Rajpoot  city  of  Oudipore,  where  he  was  received 
by  Major  Tod,*  with  whom  he  had  long  corresponded, 
but  whom  he  had  never  met  before.  Of  the  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  this  visit  he  gave  a  lively  ac- 
count in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  in  which  he  says : 

«  You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  Tod  and  myself  went  on 

*  Afterwards  known  as  the  author    standard  authority  on  all  that  relates 
of  the  Annals  of  Sajatthansii}!  the    to  the  Bajpoot  States. 
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famously.  I  came  rather  in  the  shape  of  too  large  a  fish  int6  the 
sea  of  his  glory,  and  that  was  my  fear  of  offence ;  but  though 
throughout  our  intercourse  he  had  some  evident  restraint  and  un- 
easiness caused  by  the  bulk  of  his  new  friend,  it  was  in  a  great 
way  removed  by  the  various  applications  of  telling  stories,  laugh- 
ing, speaking  plain,  being  pleased  with  his  researches  (which  I 
really  was),  and  showing  that  with  all  my  careless  and  Rangree 
modes,  I  knew  what  was  what,  both  as  it  related  to  myself  and 
station;  and  we  got  on  excellently  well.  All  proper  interchanges 
took  place  in  Durbar  between  me  and  Old  Porus^  as  this  lineal 
descendant  of  the  sun  styles  himself.  He  is  a  weak,  good-natured 
prince,  and  affords  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  Hindoo  dignity 
than  I  have  yet  seen.  For  romantic  beauty,  his  palace,  standing 
upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  fine  lake  to  the  west  of 
it,  and  its  numerous  islands  covered  with  enchanting  buildings 
and  gardens,  exceeds  everything  I  have  ever  beheld.  I  am  now 
on  the  road  to  the  Deybar  Lake.  We  are  already,  though  not 
twenty-five  miles  from  Oudipore,  deep  in  a  rugged  and  wild 
country,  formed  to  give  shelter  to  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace. 

"  This  journey  to  Rajpootana,  and  the  full  communications  I 
have  had  with  Tod  and  others,  joined  to  my  better  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  people,  has  changed  from  conjecture  into  convic- 
tion all  my  former  ideas  regarding  this  quarter.  It  is  the  one 
from  which  a  reaction  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  one  in  which 
we  can  afford  the  fewest  errors  in  its  rule.  I  regret  from  my  soul 
that  you  ever  changed  your  first  plan  of  rule;  that  which  you  now 
have  cannot  long  prosper.  Sir  David  (Ochterlony),  if  he  had  con- 
tinued Lord  of  Rajpootana,  might  with  benefit  have  had  his  power 
extended  over  Western  and  Southern  Malwah.  But  I  forget  that, 
unless  you  enter  upon  it,  this  is  to  me  a  forbidden  subject." 

Oudipore  was  the  extreme  point  of  his  journey,  for 
the  hot  weather  was  now  approaching,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  make  all  haste  back  to  his  "  summer- 
paLace  "  at  Nalcha.  From  Eutlam,  he  wrote  on  the  8th 
of  April  to  his  wife  : 

"  This  is  a  spot  from  which  I  wrote  you  on  the  Christmas 
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of  1818,  when  I  had  finished  the  expulaon  of  6000  rogues  from 
this  part  of  Malwah.  I  am  now  so  far  on  my  way  to  my  summer- 
palace  at  Nalcha  (formerly  the  abode,  as  I  wrote  you,  of  a  tigress 
and  her  cubs),  after  having  completed  a  delightful  tour,  which 
took  me  as  far  west  as  Oudipore.  I  have  collected  a  great  deal 
of  information  for  Goyemment,  some  curiosities  for  you,  and 

some  fine  stories  for  the  children As  the  time  of  my 

departure  approaches  I  am  wild  with  joy.  ......  I  may  add 

for  your  satisfaction  my  confidence  that  I  shall  leaye  this  country 
and  return  to  you  at  the  very  best  n^oment  for  my  reputation. 
Everything  I  foretold  has  happened;  and  everything  I  have 
undertaken  has  succeeded.  There  has  not  been  one  check.  More 
than  justice  has  been  done  in  appreciating  my  efibrts ;  but  the 
tide  of  fortune  was  with  me,  and  I  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 
It  is  a  sweet  reflection  to  me,  that  long  after  I  am  gone  our 
children's  bpsoms  may  glow  at  hearing  blesdngs  implored  on  their 
father^s  name.  But  this,  too,  is  greatly  accidenteL  It  chiefly 
arises  from  the  natives  of  India  being  yet  accustomed  to  refer 
everything  to  persons,  and  giving  the  merit  of  a  system  to  an  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  is  carried  into  execution." 

But  althougli  Malcolm  wrote  thus  modestly,  disclaim- 
ing the  personal  merit  imputed  to  him,  no  man  knew 
better  how  little  mere  system  will  effect.  Rightly  con- 
sidered, in  such  cases  the  man  is  the  system.  On  this 
very  same  8th  of  April,  indeed,  Malcolm  wrote  to  Mr. 
Maloney,  who  had  the  political  charge  of  the  districts  on 
the  Nerbudda : 

^  To  be  able  to  understand  this  great  theatre  of  action,  men 
must  trayerse  it,  and  learn  from  personal  observation  how  to 
understand  written  accounts.  It  is  like  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  a  country  which  no  maps  can  give  until  you  have 
travelled  over  it  and  made  yourself  master  of  its  principal  features. 
Were  I  to  remain  in  India,  I  do  not  thi^k  that  there  is  a  human 
being  (certainly  no  Nabob  or  Maharajah)  whom  I  should  dread  half 
BO  much  as  an  able  Calcutta  civilian,  whose  travels  are  limited  to 
two  or  three  huadved  miles,  with  a  hookah  in  his  mouth,  aome 
good  but  abstcact  nupiniB  in  his  head,  the  fiegulati(»8  in  his 
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right  hand,  the  Company's  Charter  in  his  left,  and  a  quire  of 
wire-wove  foolscap  before  him." 

The  great  secret  of  Malcolm's  success  was,  that  he  was 
neither  too  Native  nor  too  European.  He  understood 
the  native  character,  and  he  could  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  of  the  natives;  but  he  never  fell  into  native 
habits.  There  were  political  officers  at  this  time  who, 
under  the  deteriorating  influences  of  isolation,  sank  into 
the  very  opposite  extreme  of  the  Calcutta  civilian  school 
here  glanced  at ;  and  Malcolm  commented  upon  this 
evil  as  one  to  be  as  much  deplored  as  the  other.  It  was 
by  preserving  the  high  tone  and  the  pure  life  of  the 
English  gentleman,  and  yet  carrying  to  his  work  no 
European  prejudices,  no  cut-and-dried  maxims  of  Euro- 
pean policy,  to  be  applied,  however  inapplicable,  to  all 
cases  of  native  government,  that  Malcolm  achieved  an 
amount  of  success,  and  acquired  a  reputation  among  the 
people  of  Central  India,  such  as  no  man  before  or  since 
ever  earned  for  himself  in  that  part  of  the  world.  When 
Bishop  Heber,  a  few'years  afterwards,  visited  this  tract 
of  country,  he  wrote  in  his  journal :  "  How  great  must 
be  the  difficulties  attendant  on  power  in  these  pro- 
vinces, when,  except  Sir  John  Malcolm,  I  have  heard  of 
no  one  whom  all  parties  agree  in  commending  !  His 
talents,  his  accessibility,  his  firmness,  his  conciliating 
manners  and  admirable  knowledge  of  the  native  lan- 
guage and  character,  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms 
by  all." 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April,  Malcolm  reached 
his  ancient  palace  at  Nalcha.  "  And  from  this  place," 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  AdaCtn,  "  all  the  arrangements  I  liave  to 
make  in  Malwah  shall  be  made."  His  work  was  now 
nearly  done.  He  was  already  preparing  for  his  journey 
to  Bombay,  whence  he  had  determined  to  embark  for 
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Suez,  and  to  proceed  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the  European 
continent  to  England.  "  My  first  detachment  for  Bom- 
bay/' he  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  "  goes  off  in  fifteen 
days,  and  I  trust  to  follow  towards  the  end  of  June." 
It  was  part  of  his  plan  to  visit,  on  his  way  to  the  Western 
Presidency,  his  "  manly  firiend,"  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  the 
Deccan.* 

The  Hyderabad  Resident  was  then  on  a  tour  in  the 
outlying  districts,  and  Malcolm  wrote  to  him,  saying, 
"  Do  not  go  back  to  Hyderabad  without  a  meeting  with 
me.  I  go  more  than  one  hundred  miles  out  of  my  road, 
and  would  go  three,  for  three  hours'  conversation  with 

you I  will,  rather  than  miss  you,  go  dawk;  but 

if  you  are  not  in  a  furious  hurry,  I  will  proceed,  vid 
Sindwa  and  Dhoolia,  by  stages.  The  rain  is,  like  every- 
thing else,  no  bugbear  to  a  man  well  prepared.  Besides, 
neither  you  nor  I  are  exactly  at  the  disposal  of  what 
Captain  Clutterbuck  calls  a  clattering  piece  of  parch- 
ment, and  can  halt  or  move  as  the  clouds  indicate." 

It  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  at  Aurungabad 
in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  that  Richard  Jenkins, 
the  Nagpoor  Resident,  should  join  their  party.  The 
meeting  was  one  to  which  Malcolm,  on  many  accounts, 
looked  forward  with  much  satisfaction.  Meanwhile, 
having  finished  his  report,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  another  work,  which,  though  of  modest 
dimensions,  has  perhaps  contributed  more  to  his  reputa- 
tion than  anything  that  he  ever  wrote.  He  drew  up  a 
paper  of  "  Notes  of  Instructions  to  Assistants  and  OflGicers 
acting  amder  the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, G.C.B.,"  to  be  left  behind  him  as  a  legacy — and  it 
was  a  rich  one — to  his  dflSicial  friends.     The  Instructions 

*  Metcalfe,  who,  as  Political  Secre-    been  transferred  to  the  Hyderabad  Re- 
tary,  had  kept  up  a  close  corre8pK>n-    sidency. 
deuce  vith  Malcolm,  had  by  this  time 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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aifi  of  a  general  .character,  fiuited  to  sIInwIio  have  any 
official  intexcomse  with  the  people  of  India;  and  neither 
the  progress  of  iime  nor  the  .mutations  of  circumstanfie 
can  Bender  them  antiquated  or  irrelevant  They  have 
been  so  often  printed,  so  largely  quoted,  so  igenerally 
imd,  that  I  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  long  upon  them  in 
this  place.  The  growth  at  once  of  high  principle,  g^ie- 
rous  feeling,  sound  sense,. and  long-ezpeiience,  they  are 
distinguished  as  much  by  their  humanity  as  their  sagamty, 
and  they  come  reconmiended  to  us  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  the  ^aundwoik  of  Malcolm'isown  official 
conduct,  and  were  not  more  admirable  in  theory  than 
they  were  successful  in  practice.  I  believe  that  already 
in  this  narrative  of  Malcolm's  life  the  reader  has  seen  in 
beneficent  action  the  principles  enunmated  in  these  In- 
^tractions.  The  notes  themselves  are  .accessible  to  every 
one;*  and  I  believe  that  in  India  there  are  few  European 
officers  in  political  employ,  to  whom  they  are  not  aefit- 
miliar  as.the  Church  catechism. 

The  preparation  of  theselnstructions  wasaJStting  and 
a  graceful  dose  to  Malcolm!s  career  in  -Central  India. 
He  had  now  spent  ihree  years  and  a  half  in  Malwah, 
partly  in  aimilitary,  partly  in  a  diplomatic,  partly  in  an 
adminiBtrative  capacity;  and  to  no  period  of  his  life  could 
he  look  back,  onthe  Inink  of  the  grave,  with  greater  satis- 
iaction.  Fromihe  day,  when  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Mundissore  widi  Holkar's  ministers,  to  that  of  his  final 
departure  from  .Malwah,  he  had  been  continually  en- 
gaged in  ^orts.to  restore  not  only  the  territories  ceded 
to  us  after  .the  war,  but  those  wJiich  remained  in  the 
hands  of  our  allies,  to  order  and  good  government.  He 
had  told  Holkar's  JBnvc^s  that  their  master  would  be 

*  They  aie  to  be  fband  in  the  Ap-  notes  by  Malcolm  himself.   I  may  add, 

pendix  to  the  Memoirs  of  Cetitrallniia,  that  they  are  jgreatly  esteemed  on  the 

They  were  also  printea  in  a  separate  Continent, 
form  in  1824,  mth  a  few  elnciaatoiy 
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lidier,  with  a  principality  diminished  in  extent,  under  a 
system -which  he  hoped  to  be  instrumental  in  introducing 
more  tx)nducive  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.*  And  his  predictions  were  fulfilled  even 
sooner  than  he  anticipated.  The  finances  of  the  State 
had  been  absorbed  by. assignments  to  petty  princes  and 
predatory  troops.  The  villagers  had  fled  from  their 
homes.  The  country  was  uncultivated.  The  houses 
were  roofless.  The  jungle  and  the  tiger  were  encroach- 
ing  on  the  fields  of  the  ryut,  and  on  the  palaces  of  the 
lords  of  the  land.  But  co-operating  with  Holkar^s  chief 
minister,  Malcolm  released  the  young  Prince  from  the 
military  domination  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  reduced  the  number  of  his  mer- 
cenary troops,  turned  £erce  marauders  into  peaceful  cul- 
tivators, the  Bword  and  the  shield  into  implements  of 
husbandr}^,  soon  nnepeopled  the  deserted  villages,  and 
made  the  once  devastated  fields  again  bright  with  the 
smiling  harvest. 

Such  work  as  this  required  at  once  a  strong  and  a 
delicate  hand.  During  the  years  of  misgovemment  which 
had  preceded  the-war  of  181 7,  a  number  of  petty  princes, 
occupying  chiefly  the  hill  districts,  to  which  they  had 
been  driven  in  the  conquest  of  Malwah  by  the  Mahrattas, 
had  been  induced  to  deinst  firom  the  predatory  incursions, 
by  Which  alone  they  could  fluppozt  themselves,  by  as- 
signments on  ;neighbouring  villages,  firom  which,  in  the 
general  confusion  that  prevailed,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
ps^nnent  without  a  resort  to  pillage  and  its  attendant 
devastation.  There  were  £sw  places  that  were  not  sub- 
ject to  murderous  forays,  and  few,  therefore,  in  which 
the  cultivator  could  sa&ly  ply  his  peacdEul  calling.  But 
brfoie  Malcolm  quitted  Central  India  he  had  relieved 

♦  In  1817,  Holkar*s  revenues  of  rupees.  Tn  1819-20,  they  had  riacBi 
aimKittted  to  BO  iBOie  than  four  lakhs    to  more  than  siartam  lakhs, 

z2 
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the  country  of  this  evil.  He  had  satisfied  these  petty 
Rajahs,  by  securing  to  them  fixed  payments  from  the 
public  treasury,  which  soon  came  back  again  to  the 
State  in  the  shape  of  increased  revenue,  resulting  from 
the  tranquillity  which  these  settlements  produced.  It 
was  in  his  dealings  with  these  people,  whom  he  freely 
invited  to  come  to  him,  and  with  whom  his  tent  was 
often  crowded,  that  perhaps,  more  forcibly  than  under 
any  other  circiunstances,  practical  expression  was  given 
to  the  principles  enunciated  in  his  famous  paper  of  In- 
structions. He  found  anarchy  in  Holkar's  government; 
he  left  order  and  system  in  its  stead.  Great  changes  had 
been  introduced,  but  they  were  changes  which  conduced 
to  the  prosperity  of  all ;  and  people  who  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  believe  that  the  elevation  of  one  party 
must  be  the  depression  of  another,  now  found  that  both 
might  be  equally  benefited  by  the  same  act.  It  was  by 
•a  skilful  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  and  contending 
interests  that  Malcolm  gained  so  high  a  character  for 
justice  among  the  princes  and  people  of  the  country. 

To  the  petty  states  of  Central  India — as  those  of 
Dhar  and  Dewas — the  alliance  and  protection  of  the 
British  Government  had  been  equally  advantageous.  In 
all,  during  the  time  of  Malcolm's  residence  at  Malwah, 
there  had  been  a  change  from  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion 
and  prostration  to  one  of  returning  health  and  elasticity. 
'Nor  was  the  least  service  that  he  had  rendered  to  Central 
India  that  of  ridding  the  country  of  those  numerous 
Bheel  and  other  robbers,  who  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  more  peaceable  inhabitants.  Many  a  robber  chief 
did  Malcolm  contrive  to  turn  into  an  industrious  farmer. 
He  found,  indeed,  a  reign  of  terror  ;  he  left  one  of  secu- 
rity and  peace.  It  would  not  be  truthftd  to  affirm  that 
aU  these  good  results  were  attributable  solely  to  Mal- 
colm's exertions.     They  were,  in  some  respects,  the  inevi- 
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table  results  of  the  war  and  the  treaties  which  were  con- 
duded  at  the  end  of  it.  He  did  not  make  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  he  turned  it  to  the  best  possible  account. 
He  had  the  advantage,  too,  of  an  admirable  body  of 
assistants;  but  they  were  mostly  men  who  owed  their 
official  nurtiure  to  him.  Indeed,  one  of  his  greatest 
merits  is,  that  he  trained  so  many  excellent  public 
servants,  fitting  them  for  the  highest  offices  imder  Go- 
vernment with  such  an  uniformity  of  success,  that  no 
man  ever  did  dishonor  to  his  teaching.  "  If  there  are 
any  of  your  old  assistants  unemployed,"  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  some  years  afterwards,  "  send  them  to  me, 
and  let  me  use  them;  I  cannot  have  too  many  of  the 
school.'* 

They  were  one  and  all  devoted  to  their  master.  When 
Malcolm's  preparations  for  departure  were  in  progress, 
they  were  emulous  of  the  honor  of  accompanying  him  to 
Bombay,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  diplomatic  circle  went 
with  him.  The  day  of  his  departure,  in  the  third  week 
of  June,  was  a  sorrowful  one.  Natives  of  all  classes 
thronged  around  him  to  bid  him  farewell.  Many  at- 
tended him  several  marches  on  his  way.  He  was 
touched  by  these  manifestations  of  general  regret;  yet 
he  could  not  help  exulting  in  the  thought  that  they  in- 
dicated the  amoimt  of  good  he  had  done. 

Having  turned  his  back  upon  Nalcha,  Malcolm  pushed 
on  with  all  speed  to  cross  the  Taptee  river,  for  the.waters 
were  rising.  He  visited  Major  Briggs  on  his  way 
through  Candeish,  and  then  hastened  onward  to  meet 
Metcalfe  at  Aurungabad.  There  were  many  subjects 
which  he  was  eager  to  discuss  with  the  strong-headed, 
true-hearted  civilian,  who  fifteen  years  before  had  shared 
his  tent  at  Muttra,  building  castles  in  the  air,  which  time 
had  converted  into  solid  masonry.  Malcolm,  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  Metcalfe's  high  qualities,  had  seen 
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in  him  the  man  whom  abova.  all  others  he  desired,  to 
have  as  his  suGcesBor  in. Central  India,,  and.  in  the  pie^ 
ceding  year  had  written  many  earnest  letters  to  his,  friend 
to  induce  him  to  imdertake  the  office..  The  idea,  at  &rBt 
grasped  with  avidity,  was,  however,  sibsequently  abaos 
doned  by  the  civilian,  who  had  plunged  into  the  troubled 
waters  of  Hyderabad,,  and  was  already  employed  in  iha 
great  but  perilous  work  of  rooting  out  the  corruptiQn 
which  was  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  Hyderabad 
State.  With  the  highest  possible  adiniration  of  his.  int 
tegrity  and  his  courage,  Malcolm  still  thought  that  Met? 
calfe  was  a  little  intolerant  and  uncompromising,. and.he 
thus  addressed  him  on  the  subject: 

^^  You  have  undertaken  (proceed  as  cautiously  as  you  like)  a 
great  task,  but  you  must  do  good.  I  think  we  shall  fight  a  little 
on  some  principles.  I  have  seen  a  Purneah  and  a  Meer  AUum, 
and  have,  I  think,  more  toleration  of  abuse  than  you.  I  should, 
in  your  situation,  act  in  great  dread  of  pulling  down  unconsGioudj 
with  one  hand  what  I  raised.with  the  other.  If  a  man  is  em- 
ployed on  the  scale  your  great.native  managers  are,  the  control  ox 
superintendence  of  their  proceedings  in  any  minute  manner  by.an 
European  oiBcer  is  impossible.  The  doing  it  in  the  most  general 
way  is  most  difficult;  for  to  render  them  efficient  as  instruments, 
they  must  be  elevated  in  their  own  minds  as  well  as  in  those  of 
others.  Now  to  check  is  to  anticipate  bad  conduct,  and  to  de^ 
press,  if  not  to  degrade.  You  think  worse  of  the  natives  than  I 
do^  and  I  bdieve  your  virtue  is  more  unbending  upon  such  points, 
or  rather,  your  expectations  of  good  rule  more  sanguine.  But  this 
is  Anrungabad  businessL'' 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Malcolm*  and  Metcalfe  met  at 
Aurungabad.  They  had  not,  I  believe,  met  since  the 
latter  was  a  boy  in  Lord  Lake's  camp ;  but  Malcolm  had 

*  Malcoloi  had  a  ]^e   party  of  from  Jaafaiah;  and  after  that,  diride 

friends  with  him.     "  We  shall  oe  a  into  quarters,  tents,  &c.    I  shall  lodge 

party  of  twelve  at  breakfast,"  he  wrote  myself  under  one  of  your  wings." 
to  Metcalfe  on  the  10th;  *' tiro  joined 
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watched  witii.no  GDimnim  interest,  liie  dvilian's  caieei^ 
and.rejaioed.in  the  sooceaB:  which  he  had  always  pie* 
dieted.  There  wese  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
.  tween  them,  but  these  were  many  also  in  whidi  they 
strangely  dilEered.  Both  entered  the  service  of  the 
Company  ini  very  early  youth,  and  were  diBciplined  in 
the  same  political  school*  But  they  had  arrived  in 
India  very  differently  trained  and  very  differently  re- 
commended. Charles  Metcalfe,  the  son  of  an  East  India 
Director,  had  been  reared  in  a  fashionable  London 
street,  and  educated  in  the  most  aristocratic  of  semi^ 
naries;  John  Malcolm,  bom  on.  the  banks  olthe  S^, 
had  mn  wild'  about  the  hill^des,  and  received^  only  the 
scant  rudiments  of  a  village  day-schooL  Charles  Met- 
calfe, recommesided  to  Lord  Wellesley  at  once  as 
Goodall'S  favorite  pupil  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  very 
few  Directors  whom  the  Governor-General  did  not 
esteem  an  enemy,  landed  at  Calcutta  to  find  a  host  of 
friends  among  the  chief  people  of  the  settlement.  John 
Malcolm  had  no  influential,  friends,  no  academical 
prestige,  no'  official  connexion,  to  smooth  his  way  to 
success.  For  years  Ids  environments  were  those  of  the 
single«poled  tent  in  the  field,  or  the  bungalow  in  the 
single-corps  station.  These  circumstances  necessarily 
advanced  the  progress  of  the  civilian  and  retarded  that 
of  the  soldier ;  but  they  were  not  without  their  uses  to 
the  latter.-  They  rubbed  off  many  angles  which  other- 
vnse  might  have  obtruded  themselves,  and  rendered 
Malcolm  somewhat  more  tolerant  and  more  cosmopo- 
litan than  his  fiiend;  more  easily  to  be  shaken  down, 
and  more  readily  adaptable  to  circumstances. 
-  They  were  both  of  them  men  of  a  robust  manhood, 

*  A  school  of  which  Lord  WeUesley  at  the  feet  of  Kennaw&T  and  Kirk- 
was  not  the  founder;,  but  one  of  the  patrick  before  the  name  oiMbznington 
greatest  raasten.     Msioohnhadatte   was  known  in  Iniiai 
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honest  to  the  core,  thoroughly  courageous.  They 
worked  towards  the  same  end,  and,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  same  means.  They  were  men  of  fine  temper — ^Mal- 
cohn  of  the  laughing,  Metcalfe  of  the  smiling  kind — and 
they  both  sought  to  govern  men  by  appealing  to  the 
better  part  of  human  nature.  But  Metcalfe,  when  that 
better  part  could  not  be  touched,  was  more  uncompro- 
mising than  Malcolm  in  his  assaults  upon  the  worse. 
The  soldier,  who  had  seen  humanity  in  all  its  variform 
aspects,  had  become  tolerant  of  human  frailty,  and  he 
believed  that  the  vices  both  of  men  and  of  nations  were 
more  likely  to  be  eradicated  by  leniency  than  by  se- 
verity. The  difference,  perhaps,  is  assignable  rather  to 
the  habits  than  to  the  principles  of  the  men.  Metcalfe's 
views  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  closet ;  Mal- 
colm's those  of  the  camp.  At  the  age  when  the  young 
soldier  was  hunting  and  shooting,  and  otherwise  dis- 
porting himself,  the  young  civiUan  was  reading  Roche- 
foucault  and  writing  maxims  of  his  own.  His  virtue  was 
of  a  finer  and  more  abstract  kind  than  Malcohn's,  but  it 
was  less  suited  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  Mal- 
colm was  more  disposed  to  make  allowances  on  the  score 
of  accidental  temptations  and  environments ;  and  he  often 
found  even  in  a  man's  failings  the  germ  of  good  things  to 
be  turned  to  profitable  account. 

In  their  devotion  to  the  public  service,  in  the  unfail- 
ing zeal  and  the  unstinting  laboriousness  of  their  official 
lives,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  who  excelled  the  other. 
But  in  this  also — ^in  their  respective  modes  of  work — 
there  were  characteristic  differences.  Metcalfe's  labors 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  steady,  systematic,  seden- 
tary kind.  It  was  easy  to  say  when,  where,  and  how 
his  work  was  done.  He  lived  for  years  together  in  the 
same  house;  he  worked  by  rule;  and  one  day  much 
resembled  another.    What  he  did  was  seldom  done  in  a 
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huny.  His  official  writings  have  all  a  deliberate  character 
about  them.  Malcolm's  appear  to  have  been  improvised, 
almost  always  under  the  influence  of  haste.  Even  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  state  papers  seem  to  have  been 
written  against  time.  They  have  the  stamp  of  the  saddle 
or  the  howdah  upon  them,  as  have  Metcalfe's  that  of  the 
bureau.  As  models  of  despatch-writing,  therefore,  the  civi- 
lian's papers  are  superior  to  the  soldier's.  They  are  closer, 
more  compactly  written,  more  logically  reasoned.  They 
aim  more  directly  at  a  given  point,  are  more  convincing 
and  conclusive.  But  although  Malcolm  was  a  prolific 
writer,  the  least  part  of  his  business  was  done  with  the 
pen.  He  never  did  by  writing  what  he  could  do  by 
talking.  He  was  always  accessible  to  men  of  all  classes 
and  all  characters ;  he  worked,  as  he  said,  with  the  door 
of  his  tent  open  to  every  point  of  the  compass ;  and  his 
eyes,  his  ears,  and  his  understanding  were  ever  as  open 
as  his  doors.  Metcalfe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of 
a  reserved  nature.  (Jenial  as  he  was  in  the  society  of  his 
chosen  companions,  he  did  not  delight  in  gregarious  in- 
tercourse. He  well  understood  the  native  character,  and 
he  had  a  great  name  among  the  native  princes  and 
chiefs;  but  he  could  not,  like  Malcolm,  sit  down  on  the 
grass  to  converse  freely  with  a  knot  of  poor  villagers,  or 
pass  off  his  pleasantries  on  a  wild  juaigle-bred  robber. 
When  Metcidfe  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
western Provinces — the  very  office  which  Malcolm  had 
so  striven  some  years  before  to  erect — ^he  ceased  to  take 
exercise  abroad,  and  resorted  to  the  top  of  his  house 
to  inhale  there  the  cool  evening  air,  because  he  so 
disliked  beiDg  assailed  by  the  people  with  petitions. 
Malcolm  boasted  that  jn  Central  India  there  was  a  levee 
in  his  tent  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  composed  of 
all  sorts  of  clamorous  petitioners,  from  rajahs  to  ryuts, 
and  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  them  all. . 
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This  difference  i%  doubtleas,  to  be  assignBd  tb  physical 
rather  than  to  moral. oaus6&  John.Maloahn  and  Ghadiea 
Metcalfe  were  men  equally  of  a  robust .  nature;,  but  the 
robustness  of  the  ciFilian  was  the  robudzieaB:  of  an 
honesty  that  never  yielded  and  a  foctituda*  that.nev^er 
failed;  it  was  of  a  quiet^  settled,  determined^,  immovable 
oharaoter — great,  atall  times,  iniesistanca.  But he.hadno 
personal  activity,  no  love  of  adventure;,  ha  ^irank  fixun 
all  kinds  of  athletic  exercise  ;  he  was  thoroughly  a  man^ 
and  yet  he- was  almost  ludicrously  incapable;  of  taking 
part  in  those  manly  ^orta  which  harden  the  nerves  and 
strengthen  the  system,  and  brace  men  up  for  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  strenuous  realities  o£I  public 
life.  Malcolm's  rDbu8tnes&,  ^eadfast  as  it  was^  was  also  of 
an  active  kind.  It  was  alL  life  and  motion,  buoyant  and 
breezy.  An  admirable  horseman  and  judge  of  horses,  a 
mighty  hunter,,  fearless  of  heart  and  steady  of  hand^  he 
was  never  in  higher  spiiite  than  when  hi  hot  pursuit  of  a 
tiger  or  other  inspiring  game.  He  was.  altogether  a  man 
of  an  athletic  cast,  fit  for  any  kind  of.  adv^mtuie,  equal 
to  any  fortune,  made  to  jostle  his  way  through  the 
world.  All  this  wae  the  result  of  conscious  physical 
power,  as  in  Metcalfe  the  absence  of  these  qualities  was 
the  result  of  a  painM  sense  of  his  personal  defects..  For 
outwardly  Malcolm  was  a  man  of  heroia  mould  as  much 
as  Metcalfe  was  the  reverse.  The  soldier  was  a  man  of 
a  conunanding  ^;ature  and  a  noble  presence;,  with  a 
muscular  but  supple  frame,  and  a  face  bright  with  manly 
beauty;  but  the  civilian,  had.no  personal  graces;  he 
had  a  stunted  figure,  and  a  face  redeemed  from  insig- 
nificance only  by  the  intelligenca  of  his^counlenance  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  smile. 

And  now  that  these  two  laborious  workers  met  again, 
both  in  high  place,  both  honored,  and  both  with  an 
unappeased  ambitioni— for  the.  soldien  and.  the  civilian 
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had  far  yean  pointed,  to  the  higheai  attainable  official 
emmence  as  the  goal  of  their  endeavours — maoy  of  these 
Gharaoteiifitic.  difference  were  seen  and.  felt^  and^  I 
dbnbt  not,  freely  discussed  between  them.  Much,  talk 
waa  these  of  the  past,  much  of  the  fatum ;  but  more 
of  the.  present.  Metcalfe  was  then  beginning  his  great 
war  of  extermination  against  the  gigantic  coixuption  of 
Hyderabad.  He  was  going  forth  single-handed,  like  a 
true  knight,  to  slay  the  dtagon  that  was  desolating  the 
land.*  This  was  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  discourse. 
And  however  much  they  may  have  differed  on  minor 
points — and  those  principally  relating  to  the  means,  and 
in  no  wise  to  the  end — they  had  one  mind  and  one  heart 
regarding  the  magnitude  of  thb  evil  and  the  great  duty 
of  rooting  it  out.  Before  Metoalfe  had  ever  thought  of 
setting  his  face  towards  the  Deccan,  Malcolm  had  seen 
and  deplored  this  evil,  and  from  beneath  the  walls  of 
Asseerghur  had  written  a  long  and  earnest  letter,  dis- 
coursing on  the  necessity  of  arresting  its  progress  before 
it  had  eaten  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  unhappy  country. 
And.  now  again  he.  wrote  to  Calcutta  on  the  same  sub- 
ject,  eager  to  give  the  support  of  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  his  courageous  friend.f  And  when  he  turned  bis 
back  upon  Aurungabad,  to  pursue  his  onward  journey 
to  Bombay,  high  as  before  had  been  his  estimate  of  his 
old  pupil's  merits,  he  went  with  a  still  more  elevated 
opinion  of  the  public  virtue,  the  dear,  strong  intellect, 

*  I  shall  be  fomveo,  I  hope,  for  dogs,  or  resorted  to  any  such  scheme^ 

the  fancifakess  of  the  illustration,  bat  wonld  hare  gone  forth  unaidea 

if  I  say,  referring  to  the  story   of  against  the  monster,  trusting  only  to 

Schillers  Dragon — familiar  to  many  the  spear  in  his  hand  and  the  harness 

readers,  who  have  neither  read  it  in  its  on.  his  back* 

original  nor  transUted  form,  through  f  This  letter  to  Mr.  Adam  will  be 

the  agency  of  Eetsch's  Outlines— that  found  in  the  next  chapter ;  also  another 

whilst  Malcohn  would  have  foUowed  to  Metcalfe  himself  rdating  to  the 

the  ingenious  device  of  the  knight,  same  subject. 
Metcalfe  would  not  have  trained  his 
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and  the  sweet  dispositioii  of  Charles  TheophQus  Met- 
calfe. 

How  strongly  Malcohn  felt,  both  regarding  the  evil  to 
be  combated  and  the  perils  which  beset  Metcalfe's  path, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter,  written  after 
they  had  parted,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
before  I  dismiss  the  subject : 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  MR.  METCALFE. 

October  20, 1821. 
My  DEAR  Metcalfe, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8  th 
instant.  As  far  as  your  proceedings  relate  to  the  loans  made  and 
recommended,  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  find 
such  sentiments  in  the  quarter  to  which  you  have  alluded.  They 
will  do  infinite  mischief,  thoUgh  only  for  a  short  period.  Every 
step  you  take  to  ameliorate  the  country  will  be  misrepresented  by 
fellows  who  have  objects  as  incompatible  with  public  virtue  and 
good  government  as  light  is  from  darkness.  That  these  men 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  a  word  upon  subjects  such  as  you 
have  to  discuss  and  manage  is  deplorable.  But  the  fact  is  so ; 
and  though  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed  require  all 
your  firmness,  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  they  call  for  all  your 
caution  and  prudence,  and,  above  all,  for  great  temper  and  pa- 
tience. These  qualities  I  should  never  ask  you  to  exercise  in  any 
extraordinary  degree  for  selfish  views ;  were  your  personal  inte- 
rests alone  at  stake,  I  know  you  might  give  way  to  the  spirit  of 
an  offended  gentleman  and  high  public  officer.  That  is  supposing 
matters  at  extreme ;  but  you  have  a  more  momentous  duty  to 
perform.  You  have  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  to  stand  with 
the  resolute  but  calm  feelings  such  a  cause  must  inspire  against 
all  species  of  attacks  that  artful  and  sordid  men  can  make,  or  that 
weak  or  prejudiced  men  can  support.  I  may  view  this  question 
too  seriously,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  my  doing  so.  I  am  quite 
confident  in  your  ultimate  triumph,  though -I  expect  you  will 
have  great  vexation  and  annoyance.  I  am  glad  I  proceed  to 
England  so  fully  informed  as  I  am  upon  the  subject,  and  pray 
write  me  often.   Send  your  letters  after  November  to  my  brodier. 

Yours  ever, 

John  Malcolm. 
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From  Aurungabad,  Malcolm  marched  to  Dowlatabad, 
thence  to  the  caves  of  EUora,  and  then  onward  to 
Poonah,  which  he  reached  in  not  very  good  health. 
After  a  few  days  spent  there  in  the  society  of  his  old 
friend  and  brother-in-law,  Macdonald,  who  had  come 
across  from  Madras  to  meet  him,  he  proceeded  onward 
to  Bombay,  which  he  reached  on  the  1st  of  September, 
and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  friends.  "  My  Indian 
marches,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  that  day,  "are,  I 
trust,  over  for  ever.  I  arrived  here  a  few  hours  ago, 
after  a  very  quick  journey  from  Poonah.  I  am  uncom- 
monly well — ^better  than  I  have  been  for  many  months. 
Elphinstone  has  given  up  Malabar  Point  to  me — a  most 
delightful  residence  almost  in  the  sea.'' 

At  Bombay,  the  whole  society  of  the  settlement,  headed 
by  his  old  and  fast  friend,  Governor  Elphinstone,  united 
to  do  him  honor.  He  was  delighted  with,  and  gratefiil 
for,  the  reception  he  met;  and  the  improvement  which 
he  reported  in  his  health  enabled  him  to  bear  well  the 
fatigue  attending  the  entertainments  which  were  given 
to  him.  On  the  14th  of  September  he  was  invested 
by  Sir  Charles  Colville  with  the  insignia  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  amidst  most  flattering  demonstrations 
.  of  respect  from  all  the  chief  people  of  the  place.  "  Yes- 
terday," wrote  Malcolm  to  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  then  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras, 
**  was  one  of  grand  toma%ha^  and  though  with  some 
fatigue,  of  real  gratification  to  me.  Tour  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  commenced  his  task  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  his  attentions  to  his  brother  Grand  Cross  did  not 
finish  till  twelve  at  night.  Elphinstone  put  oflF  the  Go- 
vernor to  attend  his  friend,  and  all — ^ladies  and  gentle- 
men— ^looked  as  happy  as  though  they  had  got  ribands 

♦  Show  or  ceremony. 
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aaid. stars i;hemselveGL  Whan  I  My  tbitt  after  such  a  day 
— and  I  may  add  night — I  feel  unflommonly  well,  you 
may  judge  of  the  improvement  in  my  Jhealth."  In  other 
letters  lie  spoke  with  pride  and  gratitude  of  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  with  which  he  had  been  received  "  by 
all  ranks,  from  the  Governor  Sahib  to  the  lowest;"  and 
eager  as  he  was  again  to  embrace  his  wife. and  children, 
it  was  not  withoilt  some  tender  feelmgs  of  regret  that  he 
busied  himself  with  his  preparations  for  his  coming  de- 
parture. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Malcolm  intended  to  return 
to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Egypt,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Many  of  his  old  associates  in  Central  India 
had  accompanied  him  to  Bombay,  and  when  at  last  the 
day  fixed  for  hk  departure  (the  2nd  of  December)  ar- 
rived, they  accompanied  him  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
on  which  he  had  taken  his  passage  for  Cosseir.  Tke 
Governor  and  all  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers 
of  the  Presidency  accompanied  him  to  the  pier-head, 
and  there  took  leave  of  him  with  the  most  flattering 
demonstrations  of  esteem  and  regard. 

Nor  were  the  tokens  bf  respect  amidst  which  Malcolm 
quitted  the  country  confined  to  these  local  manifestations. 
The  Governor-General  bade  him  God  speed  firom  Cal- 
cutta, and  issued  an  order  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  enter* 
tained  by  the  Supreme  Government.  After  referring 
generally  to  his  long  career  of  distinguished  service,  the 
Government  passed  the  following  eulogium  ou  his  conduct 
in  .Central  India :  ^^  By  a  happy  combination  of  qualities 
which  could  not  fail  to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence 
both  of  his  own  countr3rmen  and  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  all  classes,  by  the  unremitting  personal  exertion  and 
devotion  of  his  time  and  labor  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
interests  confided  to  his  charge,  and  by  an  enviable  talent 
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fijr  •inspiring  all  -who  acted  Tmder  Tiis  orflers  with  hie 
own  energy  and  zeal,  Sir  J.  Malcolm  bas  been  enabled^ 
in  the  fluceeesful  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  hiin 
in  Malwrih,  to  smrmotnit  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  jrtamp, 
and  to  lay  ihe  'foundations  of  repose  and  prosperity  in 
that  extemive  province  but  recently  reclaimed  from  a 
stage  df  savage  anarchy,  and  a  prey  to  every  species  of 
npme  and  devastation."* 

But  even  more  acceptable  to  him  than  this  public  tes- 
timonial was  one  which  came  to  him  from  the  political 
ofScers  who  had  worked  under  him  in  Central  India. 
They  raised  a  liberal  subscription  among  themselves  for 
the  purchase  of  a  magnificent  silver  vase,  which  was 
afterwards  presented  to  him  in  England.  As  a  memorial 
of  his  labors  in  Central  India,  and  of  the  many  loving 
friends  associated  with  him  in  this  good  work,  it  was 
ever  greatly  valued  by  him  beyond,  as  he  said,  anything 
he  possessed.  "  While  I  Hve,"  he  wrote,  acknowledging 
the  testimonial,  "I  shall  view  it  with  pride;  and  when 
I  am  no  more,  my  children  shall  have  leamt  to  contem- 
plate it  as  a  trophy  of  friendship,  which  their  father  won 
by  cherishing  habits  and  sentiments  not  unworthy  of 
their  emulation." 

And  they  might  well  be  proud,  not  only  of  this  trophy 
of  friendship,  but  of  the  good  work  done  in  Central 
India,  which  had  knit  all  these  fellow-laborers  together 

*  The  GoTemment  of  Madras  also  so  long  a  period,  been  so  constantly 

expressed  their  "  deep  concern  that  employed  in  the  conduct  of  such  va- 

this  distinguished  officer  is  compelled  nous  and  important  military  and  poli- 

by  the  state  of  his  health  to  return  to  tical  duties ;   his  great  talents  were 

j&ighuid.    No  praise  of  theirs  can  add  too  well  known  to  admit  Af  their  being 

to  his  high  reputation,  but  they  cannot  confined  to  the  more  limited  range  of 

deny  themselVes  the  gratification  of  service   under   his    own  Presidency, 

expressing  their  sense  of  his  talents,  The  exercise  of  them  in  different  situa- 

and  of  his  unwearied  and  honorable  tions  has  connected  him  with  eyeiy 

exertion  of  them  for  the  benc^t  of  his  Presidency,  and  rendered  him  less  the 

country."  They  add :  "  His  career  has  servant  of  any  one  of  them  than  of  the 

been  unexampled ;  for  no  other  ser-  Indian  Empire  at  large." 
yant  of  the  Company  has  ever,  during 
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under  one  whom  they  delighted  to  recognise  as  their 
master  no  less  than  they  venerated  him  as  a  friend. 
Years  afterwards  one  of  these  children,  then  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  travelling  through  Malwah,  on  his  way  to 
his  regiment,  met  with  the  most  touching  proofi  of  the 
affection  with  which  the  memory  of  his  father's  good 
deeds  was  held  by  the  people  of  the  country.  From  all 
parts  they  came  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  pouring  benedictions  upon  him  for 
his  father's  sake,  and  loud  in  their  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  friend  to  whom  they  owed  so  much.  Many 
able  public  servants  have  since  then  labored  in  Central 
India,  but  no  name  is  so  imiversally  venerated  as  that  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[1817—1821.] 

C0BB£SF02n>BKCE  ON  YABIOUS  SUBJECTS^yTBEATMENT  OF  KATIVE  FRINGES'-- 
PfiOGBESS  Of  BTJ88IA  IN  THE  EAST — CHBI8TIANITT  IN  INDIA — ^HANAGEMENT 
OP  THE  NATIVES — MAINTENANCE  Gt  THE  NATIVE  STATES— THE  SOVEREIGNTY 
07  OUDE— USES  OE  THE  COURT  OE  DIRECTOBS — ^ET  CETERA. 

Before  I  follow  Sir  John  Malcolm  over  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  and  across  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  his  home 
in  Manchester-street,  London,  I  must  pause  for  a  little 
space,  to  illustrate  more  fully  than  I  have  yet  done 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  correspondence  during  the 
period  of  his  third  residence  in  India.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  what  is  called  his  "Private  Correspondence." 
But  the  private  correspondence  of  official  men  in  India 
relates  principally  to  public  topics.  Indeed,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  business  of  the  State  is  transacted  by  means 
of  these  private  letters.  No  man  in  India  had  a  larger 
number  of  correspondents,  or  wrote  more  frequently  to 
them,  than  Malcolm ;  and  never  was  that  indefatigable 
workman  more  active,  never  did  he  exhibit  gretaer  capa- 
city for  labor,  or  a  larger  grasp  of  intelligence  to  direct 
it,  than  during  his  residence  in  Central  India.  And  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  letters  which  he  then  wrote  are 
among  the  best  which  bear  his  name. 

VOL.  n.  *      2  A 
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The  selections  which  I  have  made  are  principally  from, 
letters  of  a  general  character,  unburdened  with  local 
details — such  as  will  be  readily  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  readers  of  all  classes : 

TEEATMENT  OF  NATIVE  FBINCES. 

[To  John  Adam.] — ^It  is  a  common  fault  of  Residents  to  become 
too  local,  and  to  feel  a  partiality  for  the  interests  of  the  Court  with 
which  they  reside.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  dependent 
allies  have  much  occasion  for  such  advocates.  Thereisin  our  Govern- 
ment so  great  a  desire  to  interfere,  to  improve,  and  to  render  what  is 
well  better,  that  it  requires  some  check.  If  the  man  of  local  feeUngs 
is  too  attentive  to  the  personal  characters  and  the  prejudices  of 
those  with  whom  he  resides  and  associates,  your  distant  powers  are 

often  too  neglectful  of  them fiuppoong  it  stands  as  at 

present,  it  will  work  its  own  remedy  and  become  right  in  time, 
like  a  thousand  other  incongruities,  unevennesses,  anomaUes,  and 
inconsistencies  that  belong,  and  must  from  its  shape  and  cha- 
racter continue  to  belong,  to  our  great  and  eztraoxdinaiy  empire. 
Better  meet  all  the  difficulties  these  present^  than  give  way  to  a 
passion  for  reform  and  improvement,  which  by  inattention  to  the 
weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  the  higher  class  of  the  natives,  may 
be  found  to  deprive  us  of  a  main  pilkr  of  our  post,  present,  and 
future  greatness.  While  on  this  subject,  I  will  ventune  one  more 
observation.  The  very  circumstance  of  our  abandoning  a  favorite 
point  in  a  negotiation  with  a  dependent  ally  has  immense  value, 
as  far  as  relates  to  that  moderation  with  which  we  exercise^  and 
may  be  expected  to  exercise,  our  acknowledged  supremacy. 

[To  MouNTBTUAKT  ELPmNBTONE.]— We  mtwt  not  be  de- 
terred by  recurring  examples  of  treachery  from  going  on^  in  the  only 
way  our  power  can  go  on,  progressively.  Arrangements  are  too  ofifccsi 
condemned  for  those  defects  which  are  inseparable  irom  every 
plan  that  we  can  form  to  support  our  extraordinary  power  in  this 
country.  We  rail  at  the  impoUcy  of  granting  power,  however 
limited,  to  Native  Princes,  when  experience  shows  they,  or  their 
successors^  have  almost  invariably  used  it  against  us;  we  forget 
the  great  advantages  we  have  obtained  during  the  period  they 
have  submitted  to  be  our  instruments.    We  must  be  content  to 
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pttrchase  these  at  some  hazard;  a  contrary  polio j  would  cany  our 
direct  authority  to  the  Indus  in  three  years,  and  we  have  not  the 
means  for  such  extended  conquest.  It  is,  in  fact,  my  opinion, 
that  when  we  cease  to  have  the  facuhy  of  making  Indian  Princes 
and  Chiefs  conquer  and  govern  one  another,  we  shall  have  ob- 
tained the  point  from  which  we  may  date  our  decline.  Your 
arrangements  must  depend  much  upon  the  disposition  and  per- 
sonal character  of  your  Eajah;  but  with  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed,  I  would  raise  him  as  high  and  make  him  as  useful  in 
independent  action  as  he  was  capable  of  being  made.  If  he 
turned  out  well,  he  is  in  a  situation  where  his  power  would  admit 
of  inci'ease.  The  Mahrattas  have  been  beaten  and  bullied  into  a 
state  of  considerable  humility.  It  would  be  glorious  (and  the 
times  arc  favorable  to  the  experiment)  to  render  the  descendant 
of  Sevajee  the  restorer  of  his  race  to  habits  of  order  and  good 
government. 

EXCLUSION  OF  INTEBltfEDIATE  AGENTS. 

[To  Colonel  Smith.] — I  will  now,  my  d«ur  Colonel,  state 
shortly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  whole  secret  of  success  in  a 
situation  like  yours — at  least,  it  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever 
known — ^which  is,  to  have  no  native  (whatever  be  his  character) 
as  a  general  medium  with  those  with  whom  jrou  have  business. 
Let  all  such,  from  the  Chief  to  the  Ryut,  come  direct  to  you  or  to 

A ,  or  to  any  European  officer  you  employ.     Do  not  give 

any  one  (not  even  such  an  excellent  man  as  your  subadar,  Narain 
Swamy)  the  right  to  receive  their  visits,  or  to  come  along  with 
them  to  you,  but  send  for  them  or  any  other  person  when  wanted, 
or  send  persons  to  hear  their  story  and  report;  but  even  in  doing 
this  it  is  essential  (at  the  hazard  of  work  not  being  so  well  done) 
not  to  employ  any  native  exclusively  in  these  references.  My 
late  moonshee,  Muhomud  Hoossun,  had  been  with  me  twenty-eight 
years,  and  his  integrity  was  as  high  as  his  ability;  Syud  Hoossun, 
my  aide-de-camp,  you  know.  I  could  trust  either  of  these  men  aa 
much  as  any  officer  in  my  family,  but  they  have  often  been  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  (when  work  was  in  plenty)  without  being  sent  for, 
and  they  have  come  uncalled.  The  principle  upon  which  I  pro- 
ceed has  not  its  origin  in  a  distrust  of  those  near  me,  but  in  a 
desire  to  give  confidence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  to 

2a2 
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convey  by  direct  communication  a  just  impression  of  the  European 
character,  which  they  can  never  receive  (however  pure  the  medium) 
at  second  hand. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  SUPPLIES. 

[To  Major  Agnew.] — I  have  some  right  to  judge  this  ques- 
tion, having  made  it  (from  a  consideration  of  its  primary  im- 
portance) my  study  for  twenty-five  years,  having  watched  the 
action  of  different  systems  in  every  part  of  India,  and  having  filled 
every  station  calculated  to  give  me  knowledge  upon  their  com- 
parative merits,  from  managing  a  bazaar  in  the  country  of  a  new 
ally,  and  being  a  commissary,  up  to  having  the  charge  of  the 
•  resources  of  a  country  as  Political  Resident,  and  of  the  supply  of 
troops  as  commanding  corps  and  an  army.  I  shall  take  the  dif- 
ferent questions  in  the  order  I  find  them  in  your  correspondence 
with  Ludlow.  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  any 
particular  case  (I  am  not  called  upon  to  do  so),  but  merely  to  state 
the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  proceeding. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  Sepoys  employed  to  obtain  charcoal,  and 
the  forcible  means  they  used  for  that  purpose,  seizing  men,  carts, 
&c.,  I  can  only  state  that  I  have  issued  the  most  positive  orders 
ihAt  no  Sepoy  is  on  any  occasion  whatever  to  be  sent  into  the 
country,  except  on  public  duty ;  and  further,  that  no  men  (except 
for  guides),  and  no  carts  or  bullocks,  are  ever  to  be  pressed,  even 
by  corps  or  detachments  marching,  except  in  cases  of  public 
emergency,  or  extreme  individual  distress;  on  all  which  occasions 
the  commanding  officer  is  ordered  to  see  the  inhabitants  paid,  and 
further  to  report  to  the  assistant-quartermaster-general  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  acted,  and  the  names  of 
iJie  villages.  This  report  is  essential,  not  merely  to  check  such 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  officers,  but  to  correct  the  exaggerated 
representations  which  are  on  all  these  occasions  made  by  the 
country-people.  I  deem  the  above  regulation  so  essential,  that 
no  consideration  would  prevent  my  punishing  the  neglect  of  it 
I  observe  that,  in  ai^wer  to  your  letter,  Ludlow  states  that  nothing 
is  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  but  through  the  medium  of  a  red 
coat,  and  that  a  steady  soldier  is  better  than  a  camp-follower,  over 
whom  there  is  no  control.     Sepoys  should  be  given  as  takudars* 

*  Sentries  posted  to  protect  fields  or  Tillages. 
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to  all  the  villages  that  require  them,  within  four  or  five  coss  of 
a  cantonment;  but  these  men  should  be  carefully  selected,  and 
severely  punished  for  any  neglect  of  duty ;  they  should  be  relieved 
every  week  or  fortnight,  or  oftener  if  necessary;  and  all  the  heads 
of  the  villages  where  they  are  posted  (I  speak  of  a  fixed  station) 
should  be  distinctly  informed  where  they  were  to  come  to  com- 
plain, in  the  event  of  the  misconduct  of  the  takudars.  I  have,  in 
my  orders  on  this  subject,  directed  them  to  the  assistant-adjutant- 
general,  and  they  come  to  his  tent  on  every  occasion;  they  often 
apply  to  have  the  takudar  taken  away,  which  is  complied  with  at 
once.  I  prefer  on  all  occasions  Sepoys  to  Hurkarahs  as  takudars. 
We  have  stronger  ties  upon  the  former,  and  the  latter  are  much 
more  prone  to  be  venal.  I  have  had  cause  to  dismiss  upwards  of 
twenty  of  mine  for  the  authority  they  assumed  in  passing  through 
the  country;  and  almost  all  I  have  ever  stationed  in  villages  for 
more  than  a  day,  have  behaved  ill.  The  Baroda  Residency  keep 
a  number  of  belts  and  badges,  which  are  given  on  all  applications 
to  the  Government,  to  put  on  men  for  the  protection  of  villages; 
this  expedient  aids  without  interfering,  or  employing  our  own 
people,  which  is  a  great  object.  The  Sepoys  selected  for  this 
duty  should  be  told  they  will  be  severely  punished  if  they 
abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  them ;  I  invariably  direct  them  to 
use  their  arms  against  all  who  attempt  violence,  and  I  have  found 
the  best  effects  from  one  or  two  followers  being  wounded  by  the 
takudars. 

With  respect  to  obtaining  supplies,  or  anything  through  the 
medium  of  a  red  coat,  I  have  before  stated  that  I  never  allow  it, 
and  that  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  required ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
practice  is  calculated  to  spread  alarm,  and  to  degrade  the  Local 
Government,  which  it  is  our  great  object  to  elevate  ;  in  fact,  the 
actual  state  of  the  Government  of  Holkar  is  so  low  and  powerless, 
that  it  can  only  rise  with  that  consequence  it  is  our  policy  to  give 
it,  by  constant  attention  to  the  latter  principle,  and  particularly  on 
all  points  of  intercourse  with  its  subjects.  Sepoys  behave  well  as 
public  guards,  and  even  as  takudars,  though  the  latter  is  a  trying 
duty ;  but  they  cannot  be  employed  in  another  way  without  injury 
to  themselves  and  others.  It  may  be  convenient  to  send  them  out. 
Articles  may  be  obtained  quicker  and  cheaper;  but  it  is  a  system 
of  force  that  cannot  be  suffered.  It  is  calculated  to  keep  us  at  a 
distance  from  the  inhabitants,  and  to  produce  the  worst  feelings 
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in  the  GroYemment.  That  it  is  not  neceseaij,  I  can  pronounce  on 
the  experience  not  only  of  the  force  under  my  personal  command, 
but  the  nimierous  detachments  I  have  made,  not  one  of  whom 
has  been  pennitted  to  employ  Sepoys  in  procuring  anything; 
and  latterly  I  have  had  few  complamts,  and  the  confidence  of  sdl 
around  us  is  complete.  The  great  object  is  to  repress  the  dispo- 
sition to  violence  and  excess  in  our  followers,  and  this  is  only  to 
be  done  by  taking  decided  part  with  the  weaker  (the  inhabitants), 
and  being  always  eager  to  make  examples  of  any  men  caught, 
without  consideration  who  or  what  they  are.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  my  own  servants  publicly  flogged,  many  belonging  to 
officers,  and  several  to  vakeels  attending  my  camp !  I  continue 
to  promise  rewards  on  the  apprehension  of  plunderers  with  evi- 
dences against  them ;  and  now  the  villagers  rise  and  seize  offenders, 
which  has  made  the  most  salutary  impression  both  in  my  camp 
and  in  the  country.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  commanding  officer  to  place  himself  in  opposition,  not  only 
to  the  general  feeling  of  soldiers,  who  are  from  their  habits  dis- 
posed to  violence,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  of  many  officers. 


EBROBS  OF  STATESMEN. 

[To  THE  Duke  op  Wellington.] — As  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
politicians  (and  I  have  been  one  of  the  clique  for  more  than  twenty 
years),  our  general  error  is  to  overthink  our  subject,  to  suppose 
extremes,  and  to  give  to  motives  a  shape  and  action  more  suited 
generally  to  the  theory  of  our  subject  than  to  the  human  mind 
upon  which  the  result  depends.  This  error  is,  perhaps,  more 
frequent  in  the  East,  because  here  the  personal  character  of  chiefs 
and  rulers  has  more  influence  tlian  with  you;  but  even  in  Europe 
the  greatest  part  of  your  politicians  either  are,  or  appear  to  be,  too 
wise  by  half.  Their  trade  is  to  think,  and  that  spoils  them,  for 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  men  leave  the  common  track,  they 
lose  the  road.. 

I  have  said  much  more  than  I  intended  upon  politics;  but  if 
you  have  left  France,  you  may  have  leisure  to  read  a  long  letter, 
and  I  go  on  persuading  myself  that  my  being  so  personally  mixed 
up  with  the  subject  will  render  it  more  sufferable.  I  am  acting 
upoa  the  principles  you  so  much  approve,  and  with  little  or  no 
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interfereuoe,  but  by  an  active  mediation  of  differences,  and  a  strict 
watch  over  the  public  peace,  I  have  every  prospect  that  the  tran- 
quiUity  of  this  province  will  continue  undisturbed 

They  may  consider  me  as  Sir  Condy  Backrent  did  the  man  who 
told  his  wife  he  did  not  love  her^  **  an  incendiary."  From  what 
we  have  yet  seen  of  impressions  in  England,  there  appears  a 
number  who  would  rather  have  had  an  annual  visit  of  Pindarrees 
for  another  century,  than  another  breach  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
which  proscribes  all  extension  of  our  territories;  and  God  knows, 
L  consider  the  latter  as  so  great  an  evil,  that  I  would  oblige  the 
man  to  make  out  a  strong  case  that  promoted  it.  Lord  Hastings, 
however,  upon  this  point,  stands  upon  a  rock,  and  he  has  been 
hitherto  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  his  success  as  he  was  vigorous 
in  its  attainment. 

I  wrote  you  some  weeks  ago,  upon  hearing  the  attempt  which 
had  been  made  upon  your  life.  For  God's  sake,  take  care  of 
yourself.  Tired  of  troubles  in  this  country,  I  propose  to  return  to 
England  for  quiet,  and  I  have  been  of  late  quite  in  the  habit  of 
associating  the  continuance  of  peace  with  that  of  your  Hfe.  It  is 
certainly  the  greatest  of  all  eminences  which  a  man  can  attain 
when  the  reputation  he  has  gained  in  war  makes  his  name  the 
bulwark  of  his  country.  I  wonder  this  proud  reflection  has  not 
oftener  operated  in  preventing  successful  leaders  from  sighing  for 
more  battles  and  more  glory. 


PEBSIA  AND  RUSSIA. 

[To  Count  Woronzofp.] — I  have  heard  all  the  news  you 
mention  about  Persia;  but  not  the  nonsense  to  which  you  allude. 
I  am,  however,  so  sick  of  the  speculations  which  our  English 
politicians  indulge  upon  this  subject,  that  I  seldom  read  them. 
Persia  is  on  the  eve  of  being  in  a  very  distracted  state.  The 
death  of  the  present  king  (an  event  which,  from  the  reports  of  his 
health,  must  be  near)  will  throw  the  country  into  confusion.  The 
hdr-apparent  will,  I  think,  ultimately  prevail ;  but  amidst  these 
disputes,  if  cool-headed  men  are  not  on  the  scene,  both  your 
country  and  mine  may  be  led  further  than  is  good  for  the  in- 
terests of  either.  I  do  not  think  it  probable  they  wiU  immedi- 
ately come  into  any  serious  collision;  but  if  care  is  not  taken,  the 
seeds  of  future  misunderstanding  will  be  laid,  and  this  con  only 
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be  avoided  by  an  open  and  unreserved  understanding  of  each 
other's  plans,  which  I  fear  seldom  takes  place  between  Courts, 
though  the  present  is  a  case  in  which  the  usual  formulas  of 
mystery  and  humbug  might  be  dispensed  with  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  both  parties.  The  desire  of  securing  the  prosperity  of 
Georgia  and  your  other  provinces  in  that  quarter,  and  promoting 
the  trade  on  the  Caspian,  will  be  your  motives  for  interfering  to 
prevent  the  north-western  parts  of  Persia  being  disturbed,  while 
we  shall  see  in  any  troubles  that  disturb  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  that  kingdom  a  check  to  our  profitable  trade  with  the 
Gulf,  and  discover  in  your  coming  across  the  Arras  (whatever  be 
the  professed  object)  a  dangerous  approximation  to  our  possessions 
in  the  East.  That  all  this  will  eventually  happen  I  have  no 
doubt.  Besides  the  natural  action  of  a  great  military  empire, 
there  is  (as  my  whole  life  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing) an  impeUing  power  upon  civiUsation  when  in  contact  with 
barbarism  that  cannot  be  resisted.  These  combined  causes  will 
bring  Russia  forward,  and  there  is  no  nation  more  constitutionally 
jealous  than  one  which,  like  Great  Britain,  has  its  greatness  in  a 
considerable  degree  grounded  upon  extended  commerce.  Be- 
sides, the  wisest  of  nations,  or  at  least  those  who  have  the  greatest 
reputation  for  wisdom,  have  a  tendency  to  create  evils  by  an  an- 
ticipation of  them,  that  mocks  all  calculation  I 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  all  my  reasoning  powers  (such 
as  they  are)  have  been  more  exercised  than  on  that  of  the  rela- 
tive interests  of  our  respective  countries  regarding  Persia;  and  the 
result  is  a  conviction  that,  as  our  policy  must  be  always  defensive 
in  that  quarter,  it  can  never  give  serious  alarm  to  your  Court,  and 
the  latter,  whether  we  consider  the  unproducdveness  of  the  soil, 
or  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  can  have  no  object 
in  advancing  beyond  your  present  limits,  and  the  peace  of  all 
within  them  can  be  easily  maintained,  and  promoted  particularly 
with  an  increased  openness  and  good  understanding  of  our  two 
nations  respecting  their  mutual  interests  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

In  considering  this  question  I  have  never  entered  into  the 
irrational  project  of  an  invasion  of  India,  because,  whatever  alarm 
men  might  endeavour  to  produce  by  talking  of,  or  even  making 
preparation  for  such  an  expedition,  I  have  been  always  convinced 
that  the  obstacles  were  of  a  magnitude  that  must  prevent  its  e^ver 
being  carried  into  execution. 
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The  actual  state  of  the  British  power  in  India  must  baffle  all 
predatory  efforts,  and  before  a  regular  well  supported  invasion 
could  be  attempted,  a  line  of  communication  must  be  made  of 
upwards  of  [  ]  miles  through  countries  which  are,  generally 

speaking,  either  desolate,  or  inhabited  by  the  most  rude  and  bar- 
barous tribes  of  the  universe.  These,  as  a  part  of  this  plan,  must 
be  civilised — no  slight  process ;  and,  after  all,  supposing  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  wealth,  and  of  the  lives  of  Kussian  soldiers,  had 
brought  their  victorious  standards  to  Delhi  —  that  they  had, 
as  was  once  proposed  to  Buonaparte,  '^  hung  the  Mogul  in  his 
grandmother's  garters"  —  what  would  they  do  next?  Where 
march  ?  How  would  they  manage  the  country?  Could  they 
rely  on  the  native  princes — all  the  turbulent  tribes  whom  their 
success  had  emancipated  from  the  English  rule?  Can  it  ever 
occur  to  any  man  in  his  senses  that  India  is  either  worth  con- 
quering, or  can  be  preserved  by  any  nation  that  does  not  possess 
the  superiority  at  sea?  But  I  will  not  insult  your  good  under- 
standing by  anything  further  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  Con- 
tinental Europe  must  leave  England  to  subdue  herself  in  the 
East  before  tibe  invasion  is  contemplated  in  anything  but  a 
pamphlet. 

Though  a  century  or  two  must  elapse  before  the  revolution  to 
which  I  have  alluded  happens,  yet,  if  you  and  I  live  long,  we 
shall  hear  and  see  as  much  clashing  of  interests  upon  this  point  as 
if  it  was  a  real  and  proximate  danger.  I  have  received  late 
letters  from  Persia,  stating  that  the  King  has  charged  his  Ambas- 
sador in  England  to  solicit  my  return;  but  I  have  no  such  wish. 
To  a  flying  mission  I  would  not  object;  but  I  want  no  residence 
there.  I  should  like  to  go  home  through  Russia,  and  above  all 
delight  in  seeing  you  again.  Make  my  kind  remembrance  to  the 
friends  who  recoUect  me. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OP  CHBI8TIANITT  IN  INDIA. 

[To  Dr.  Marshman.] — I  am  flattered  by  your  letter  of  the  1st 
September  ;  any  man  must  be  gratified  by  possessing  so  much  of 
the  good  opinion  of  a  society  like  yours  at  Serhampore.  I  should, 
however,  ill  deserve  the  sentiments  you  express,  if  I  was  to  have 
any  reserve  in  my  reply.    I  shall  be  proud  to  become  one  of  the 
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patrons  of  your  college,  and  to  add  my  subscription  to  its  support, 
if  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  honor  after  tlie  following  expla- 
nations. 

Though  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  satisfied,  were  that  only  to  be  considered  in  a  moral 
view,  it  would  be  found  to  have  diffused  more  knowledge  and 
more  happiness  than  any  other  faith  man  ever  entertained,  yet 
I  do  think,  from  the  construction  of  our  empire  in  India^  re- 
ferring both  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  attained  and  that 
in  which  it  must  (according  to  my  humble  judgment)  be  pre- 
served, that  the  English  Government  in  this  country  should 
never^  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere  in  propagating  the  Christian 
religion.  The  pious  missionary  must  be  left  unsupported  by  Go- 
vernment, or  any  of  its  officers,  to  pursue  his  labors  ;  and  I  will 
add,  that  I  should  not  only  deem  a  contrary  conduct  a  breach  of 
faith  to  those  nations,  whom  we  have  conquered  more  by  our 
solemn  pledges,  given  in  words  and  acts,  to  respect  their  preju- 
dices and  maintain  their  religion,  than  by  arms,  but  likely  to 
fail  in  the  object  it  sought  to  accomplish,  and  to  expose  us  even* 
tually  to  more  serious  dangers  than  we  have  ever  yet  known. 

The  reasons  for  this  opinion  I  have  more  than  once  had  ocoa- 
flion  publicly  to  state;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  trouble  you  with  the 
repetition. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  and  your  mote 
immediate  concern — that  of  spreading  knowledge. 

In  contemplating  the  probable  future  destiny  of  our  extraordi- 
nary empire  in  Asia,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  but  that  the 
knowledge  we  are  so  actively  introducing  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  cause  great  changes;  but  how  these  may  affect  our  power  is 
a  question  that  the  wisest  of  us  will  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  I 
must  ever  think  that  to  impart  knowledge  is  to  impart  strength 
to  a  community,  and  that,  as  that  becomes  enlightened,  the  love 
of  independence,  combined  with  a  natural  pride  in  self-govern- 
ment, which  God  appears  to  have  infused  into  the  spirit  of  man 
and  of  nations,  will  be  too  strong  for  all  the  lessons  of  duty,  of 
meekness,  and  of  gratitude  to  their  intellectual  benefactors  that  we 
can  teach  our  Indian  subjects;  but  I  am  not  deterred  by  the  pos- 
sibility (nor  should  I  be  by  the  probability)  of  such  consequences 
from  being  the  advocate  for  their  instruction  in  all  the  arts  of  civil 
life. 
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We  live  in  an  age  which  ia  above  such  policy,  and  we  belong 
to  a  country  which  has  recently  made  itself  too  conspicuous  for 
destroying  the  fetters  which  had  for  ages  enslaved  the  body,  to 
tolerate  arguments  in  support  of  a  system  for  keeping  the  human 
mind  in  ignorance  of  any  knowledge  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
its  happiness;  but  the  question  here  assumes  its  most  difficult 
shape.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  mode  we 
pursue  in  imparting  it,  that  is  likely  to  make  the  difference  be- 
tween its  proving  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  India;  between  its  sup- 
porting (at  least  for  a  long  period)  our  power  over  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  or  accelerating  its  downfall.  Enthusiasm  or  over-zeal 
is  quite  competent  to  effect  the  latter,  while  the  former  requires 
for  its  accomplishment  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  a  clearness  of  head, 
and  a  soberness  of  judgment  that  are  seldom  found  united  with  that 
intentness  on  the  object  which  is  also  quite  essential.  I  wish, 
my  dear  sir,  I  could  be  certain  that  your  successors  in  the  serious 
task  you  propose  would  have  as  much  experience  as  you  and 
your  fellow-labourers  at  Serhampore — that  they  would  walk,  not 
run,  in  the  same  path — I  would  not  then  have  to  state  one  reserve ; 
I  should  be  assured  it  would  be  considered  as  safer  to  commence 
by  giving  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  a  few  than  a  little  to 
many;  that  eflforts  would  be  limited  to  countries  where  the  people 
are  familiar  with  our  Government,  and  would  understand  the 
object ;  that  men,  in  short,  would  be  satisfied  with  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  good  edifice,  and  not  hazard  their  own  object 
and  incur  danger  (for  in  all  precipitate  or  immature  attempts  of 
this  nature  there  is  great  danger)  by  desiring  to  accomplish  in  a 
day  what  must  be  the  work  of  a  century. 

I  have  given  you  my  sentiments  as  fully  as  I  can  in  this  short 
letter.  I  really  have  not  time  to  enter  now  into  details.  I  hope 
this  explanation  will  be  satisfactory;  but  it  is  a  justice  I  owe  to 
you  and  to  myself  to  declare,  that  while  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  a 
patron,  and  to  support  the  plan  now  proposed,  I  shall  steadfastly 
and  conscientiously  oppose  (as  far  as  I  have  the  power)  any  devia- 
tion fipom  the  original  principles,  or  any  departure  from  that 
moderate  spirit  of  gradual  and  rational  improvement  in  which  it 
has  originated,  and  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  conducted. 

I  beg  my  respects  to  Mr.  Carey,  and  Mr,  Warde.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  latter's  second  volume,  and  congratulate  him  on  the 
completion  of  his  book. 
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ROBBER  CLANS. 

[To  Walter  Scott.] — I  am  flattered  by  what  you  say  relative 
to  my  return.  I  can  assure  you  that  not  all  the  ^^  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  my  station — no,  not  all  the  better  motive  of  consci- 
ousness of  doing  good  upon  the  great  scale — can  wean  me  from  the 
ardent  desire  of  revisiting  Faderland;  yet  I  have  to  tempt  me  com- 
plete authority^  military  and  politicd,  over  a  range  as  large  as 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  my  chief  business  to  keep  the  peace 
in  this  lately  distracted  quarter,  and  I  have  been  successful  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  largest  folks  are  quiet,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  Rob  Roys  under. 

That  you  may  understand  how  exactly  we  have  Black  Mail,  I 
send  you  extracts  of  one  of  my  last  published  letters  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  Government.  To  make  you  understand  one  of  my  friends 
that  collect  the  black  mails,  take  the  following  anecdotes  (all  of 
which  have  occurred  within  the  last  ten  days)  of  Nadir  Bheel. 
This  pfetty  chief  has  his  mountain  home  within  eighteen  miles 
of  my  camp.  He  rules  over  the  Bheels,  or  hill  robbers,  in  the 
vicinity,  and  has  for  ten  years  had  the  whole  country  above  the 
liills  to  Indore,  and  below  tihem  to  Moheysir  in  the  Nerbudda,  under 
annual  contribution.  This  revenue  is  independent  of  the  plunder 
of  all  who  pass  near  his  country ;  and  armies  have  in  vain  tried  to 
hunt  him  down,  or  to  guard  against  his  depredations.  I  found 
near  my  camp  upwards  of  forty  villages,  roofless.  The  inhabi- 
tants, whom  I  sent  for,  to  repeople  them,  told  all  the  same  story: 
Nadir  Bheel  had,  on  a  real  or  pretended  failure  of  Thankahs, 
destroyed  them.  I  sent  to  this  redoubted  hero  an  ofier  of  peace 
or  war,  and  after  a  long  negotiation  he  came  into  my  camp.  He 
had  never  ventured  to  put  himself  in  any  one's  power  before,  and 
it  was,  to  use  the  figurative  but  natural  language  of  the  country, 
the  tiger  of  the  forest  walking  quietly  into  man's  abode.  The 
day  he  came  in  I  lost  some  cattle,  and  had  a  Sepoy  wounded  by 
some  other  Bheels — not  his  subjects.  I  told  Nadir,  at  his  first 
visitj  I  was  delighted  to  see  him,  but  that  others  were  jealous,  and 
meant  to  give  me  a  slight  opinion  of  his  power  by  attacking  my 
people  the  day  he  came  in.  He  fired  up,  as  I  expected,  and  begged 
that  I  would  leave  to  him  the  task  of  avenging  the  insult  It  was 
what  I  wished.  He  sent  out  a  party,  and  two  days  afterwards  ho 
came  to  see  me,  in  great  glee,  having  retaken  die  cattle,  which 
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trace  giiKBi  to  (he  owmta.  For  me.  Nadir  said,  Bmiling,  he  had  a 
belter  pzesent  A  man  was  brought  in  prisoner.  *^Thaty"  aaid 
he,  ^^  is  the  head  of  a  Para"  (a  little  colony  of  the  fellows  coneemed 
in  this  robbery).  ^^  The  principal  rogue  has  got  off  wounded;  but 
dkow  what  you  have  in  your  hand/'  aaid  he  to  the  prisoner,  in  a 
fieiee  tone.  The  man  hdd  out  a  eoarse  netdz^,  in  which  I  saw 
a  man's  head  with  a  long  beard.  While  I  was  struck  with  hom^i 
Nadir  continued,  ezultingly,  ^  That  is  the  head  of  this  principal 
rede's  brother.  But  this  is  nothing,"  he  added  (as  I  waved  for 
the  prisoner  to  be  carried  away);  ^^I  will  send  you  fifty  heads 
pickled  in  sak— 4hey  will  not  koep  otherwise."  I  told  him,  if  any 
of  the  Bheds,  inspiteof  the  warning  they  got^  peiaevered  in  their 
robberies,  I  should  not  quarrel  with  his  measures,  however  severe, 
against  suoh  lawless  fellows. 

Nadiris  not  five  feet  hi^h;  rather  faixer  than  his  tribe  in  geneeal; 
his  countenance  good,  even  handsome,  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  marks  of  constant  disripation.  Knowing  his  fond- 
ness £»  liquor,  I  sent  him  some  brandy.  The  savage  had  never 
befi>re  seen  a  bottle,  and  he  told  me,  when  inspired  to  rapture  by 
its  contents,  ^  that  certainly  the  handsomest  thing  in  the  world 
was  an  SkigHsh  bottle  full  of  liquor,  and  the  cleverest  was  a  steel 
thing  that  went  round  and  round  and  opened  its  mouth  I" 

He  went  away  in  high  good  humor.  I  took  into  service 
eariiy  a  hundred  of  his  retainers,  prevailed  upon  the  Government 
to  make  an  agreement  for  a  regular  payment  of  the  Black  Mail, 
and  obtained  a  large  grant  (rent-free  for  five  years)  of  waste  land, 
which  he  promised  to  cultivate.  All  my  plans  were  complete, 
when  a  man,  last  night,  came  to  me  breathless,  saying  he  had  fled 
from  the  woods  just  as  Nadir,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  inhumanly  mur- 
dered Bappoo,  his  chief  commander,  who  has  been  employed  with 
me.  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  this,  but  it  is  more  like 
Helen  Macgregor  than  Rob  Boy. 


MANAaEHEKT  OP  THE  NATIVES  OF  INDIA. 

[To  MouNTSTUABT  Elphinstone.]— The  fault  I  find  with 
what  you  term  the  younger  politicians  (counting  yourself  a  Beisk 
Suffeidj  or  greybeard)  is  not  so  much  that  they  despise  the 
Natives  and  Native  Governments,  but  that  they  are  impatient  of 
abuses,  and  too  eager  for  reform.    I  do  not  think  they  know  so 
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well  as  we  old  ones  what  a  valuable  gentleman  Time  is;  how  much 
better  work  is  done,  when  it  does  itself,  than  when  done  bj  the 
best  of  us. 

There  cannot  be  a  severer  trial  to  an  active,  humane,  and  just 
mind,  than  to  condemn  it  to  associate  with  those  who  govern  Native 
States.  It  requires  all  the  lessons  of  long  experience,  combined 
with  a  constant  recollection  of  what  is  good  for  our  general  policy^ 
not  our  local  interests,  to  stand  such  a  trial;  and  the  worst  is,  that 
in  such  situations  the  best  agents  of  Government  are  those  who 
make  the  least  show.  Happy  woidd  it  be  if  we  were  always 
appreciated  by  the  quiet  around  us,  and  the  rareness  of  our  inter- 
ference beyond  what  was  forced  upon  us  to  keep  the  peace;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  too  often  a  game  to  be  played,  an  im- 
pression to  be  made,  and  trifles  are  magnified  till  men  swell  them- 
selves and  work  to  bull  size,  and  lead  themselves  and  their  supe- 
riors away  from  those  clear  and  simple  rules  and  principles  which 
are  essential  to  keep  right  every  part  of  this  great  machine. 

What  I  fear  most  on  our  present  extensive  scale  is  the  number 
and  opposite  modes,  if  not  principles,  of  agents  acting  within  what 
may  almost  be  termed  the  same  sphere,  supposing  instructions  the 
same;  still,  where  the  distance  of  the  seat  of  power  is  so  great, 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  action  that  will  cause  much  embar- 
rassment. In  the  present  state  of  our  political  power  this  will  be 
found  in  a  degree  it  never  has  before.  A  Resident  at  Mysore,  or 
at  Lucknow,  &c.,  had  before  the  same  task  which  now  belongs  to 
all  our  representatives;  but  these  states,  before  late  events,  were, 
as  far  as  related  to  their  political  condition,  insulated.  The  case  is 
now  altered.  We  are  obliged  to  act  the  moment  the  peace  of  any 
district,  province,  or  kingdom,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Delhi,  is 
disturbed. 

It  requires,  therefore,  more  unity  of  system,  than  we  yet  have 
established,  to  succeed.  T*he  first  great  object  is  that  we  should 
be  understood;  that  every  native  of  any  intelligence  should  know 
when  we  will  interfere,  and  when  we  will  not.  This  knowledge 
is  alike  essential  for  the  confidence  of  the  higher  classes  and  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  lower;  without  it  the  former  will 
dread  to  exercise  the  functions  that  belong  to  them  in  the  com- 
munity,  and  the  latter,  in  vain  efforts  to  escape  the  pressure  of  the 
authorities  under  which  they  Hve,  will  lose  their  time  and  their 
temper  in  seeking  prompt  redress  of  political  evils,  which,  under 
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a  change  of  circumstances  such  as  has  taken  place^  may  be  expected 
to  remedy  themselves.  The  natives  of  India,  to  understand  a 
point  of  this  nature,  must  be  spoken  to  by  actions,  not  words ; 
and  it  is  only  by  our  conduct  being  everywhere  the  same,  by  a 
general  consistency  of  proceedings  on  the  part  of  all  our  agents, 
that  they  can  be  brought  to  comprehend  or  believe  that  a  nation 
possessing  the  'power  of  taking  the  whole  country,  and  turning  it 
to  the  immediate  profit  of  individuals  and  the  State,  can  be  led  by 
any  causes  to  abstain  from  so  doing. 

The  diiSiculty  of  making  such  impressions  I  know  thoroughly. 
A  sense  of  their  ultimate  importance  in  a  country  like  Malwah  has 
led  me  for  the  last  eighteen  months  to  deny  myself  a  private 
moment  even  at  meals,  and  to  be  ready  to  hear  every  human 
being  that  had  a  complaint  or  a  representation  to  make.  There 
is  not  one  in  a  hundred  to  whom  I  can  give  relief,  or  interfere  in 
his  business;  but  I  explain  minutely  to  all  the  causes  of  not  hearing 
him,  and  the  principles  upon  which  our  Government  acts.  The 
same  story  is  gone  over  a  hundred  times  a  day  for  a  twelvemonth. 
I  often  notice  thx)se  around  me  smiUng,  and  at  a  loss  whether  to 
think  me  wise  or  foolish ;  but  the  effect  is  produced  as  far  as  the 
explanation  is  heard,  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  trusted 
and  believed  by  others.  It  comes  from  the  fountain  head  in  this 
quarter,  and  ^e  potail  of  one  village  tells  another  to  be  quiet, 
and  make  the  best  of  his  condition,  as  Malcolm-Sahib  himself  told 
hira^  in  such  and  such  cases,  he  would  not,  nay^  he  eould  not,  inter- 
fere. I  of  course  lesson  those  acting  under  my  orders  to  act  in  a 
similar  manner ;  but  I  have  found,  when  an  agent,  acting  from 
a  diflferent  view  from  that  I  took,  adopted,  on  a  sense  of  local  ex- 
pediency, any  measure  (however  apparently  insignificant)  contrary 
to  my  principle,  that  the  report  spread  like  wildfire,  that  hopes 
of  a  change  in  my  resolution  were  cherished,  and  this  example 
pleaded  by  persons,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  think  could  ever 
have  heard  of  it. 


CONTROL  OP  THE  NATIVE  STATES. 

[To  MoUNTSTUART  Elphinstonb.] — The  control  which 
we  arc  hereafter  to  exercise  over  the  internal  government  of  the 
Guickowax  is  a  very  difficult  point,  and  one  which  must  depend 
more  upon  the  disposition  and  talente  of  the  Resident  than  any 
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rules  tliat  can  be  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  We  must  trust  much 
to  the  constant  reiteration  of  good  general  principles,  and  to  that 
confidence  which  must  in  time  be  inspired  by  our  abstaining 
from  minute  interference.  Though  desirous  of  improvement,  we 
must,  particularly  at  first,  be  tolerant,  or  rather  unobservant,  of 
those  abuses  which  belong  more  or  less  to  all  Native  Govern- 
ments. We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  if  the  prince  is  not  com- 
petent to  the  direct  management  of  his  own  affairs,  he  will  nomi- 
nate a  man  of  respectability  and  reputed  integrity  to  be  minister. 
But  I  would  not  influence  this  choice  more  than  by  objection  to 
any  person  that  was  different,  or  notorious  for  bad  qualities. 

It  is  a  great  object  to  make  the  Guickowar  State  liquidate  its 
debts;  till  this  is  done  it  is  not  able  to  perform  its  duties  as  an 
ally.  A  defined  plan,  therefore,  should  be  adopted  to  effect  this 
object;  but  when  that  is  agreed  upon  by  you  and  the  prince,  and 
he  and  his  ministers  engage  to  carry  it  into  execution,  nothing 
but  complete  failure  on  their  part  would  warrant  our  interference 
with  the  officers  they  employed  to  collect  the  revenue,  or  for 
directing  the  funds  to  the  objects  in  view.  By  exciting  their 
pride,  and  putting  everything  on  their  own  responsibility,  we  may 
attain  their  cordial  concurrence  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
sirable end.  But  give  the  Resident  the  power  of  protesting  against 
the  nomination  of  their  inferior  officers,  and  you  make  it  a  duty 
with  him  to  do  so  in  all  cases  where  he  has  doubts  of  the  character 
of  individuals  whose  merits  or  demerits  no  person  in  his  situation 
can  learn  from  disinterested  sources ;  an  objection  to  one  or  two 
may  force  an  appointment  of  a  person  of  whom  his  information 
(which  in  such  case  is  likely  to  be  partial  and  imperfect)  gives 
him  a  better  opinion.  One  such  instance,  by  proclaiming  a  di- 
vided power  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  State,  paralyses 
the  weaker  Government  in  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  it  as  an 
instrument  of  rule,  and  gives  rise  to  all  species  of  intrigue  and 
misrepresentation. 

The  Outs  in  India  are,  if  possible,  more  active  and  full  of 
cabals  than  those  in  England.  The  slightest  indication  of  en- 
couragement makes  them  rush  to  the  attack,  and  in  cases  like  that 
you  have  to  manage,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  safety  but  in 
keeping  to  broad  and  distinct  lines,  and  giving  every  possible 
chance  to  the  inferior  State  of  becoming  equal  to  its  functions.  I 
speak  here  of  the  right  of  interference  in  the  Resident.     It  is  his 
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duty  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  both  the  prince  and  his 
minister,  and  to  ofier  in  a  mode  that  cannot  injure  the  impression 
of  their  power  every  advice  and  admonition ;  but  unless  in  some 
very  flagrant  case — the  appointment  of  some  man  of  such  notorious 
and  proved  bad  fame  that  the  objection  occurs  to  all  the  Guzerat 
world  as  a  matter  of  course — ^I  would  give  the  Resident  no  power 
of  interfering  with  the  nomination  of  these  inferior  officers.  The 
Resident  s^iould  hear  no  complaints  except  those  that  involve 
matters  connected  with  Company's  troops  or  subjects  with  foreign 
states  or  chief  tributaries,  or  that  relate  to  the  preservation  of 
the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  To  hear  even,  or  allow  those 
imder  him  to  hear,  any  other  complaints  or  appeals,  is  virtually  to 
deprive  the  Government,  which  you  profess  an  intention  to  sup- 
port, of  the  power  of  rule,  by  taking  away  from  it  that  respect  and 
confidence  on  which  its  ability  to  fulfil  its  function  can  alone  be 
grounded. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  parts  of  our  controlling  Govern- 
ment, for  it  is  one  upon  which  all  the  native  atmosphere  around 
the  Resident  constantly  presses  him.  The  motives  of  our  conduct 
in  this  particular  are  quite  unintelligible  to  natives.  Unacquainted 
with  our  alarm  at  extending  our  direct  power,  they  cannot  com- 
prehend why  we  should  not  make  the  most  of  all  the  advantages 
fortime  has  given  us.  An  old  able  rogue  now  in  my  service,  who 
has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
often  says  to  me,  ^^  I  have  lived  so  long  and  so  well  upon  the  dis- 
putes and  complaints  of  others,  that  I  shall  never  get  reconciled 
to  your  doctrine  upon  these  subjects."  I  believe  he  hardly  yet 
thinks  me  serious. 

I  conclude  you  do  not  mean,  when  you  say  that  the  expenditure 
must  be  necessarily  under  the  Resident's  control,  that  he  should 
regulate  all  its  details,  but  that  he  should  see  engagements  that  have 
been  agreed  upon  fulfilled,  old  debts  liquidated,  and  no  new  ones 
incurred,  and  also  that  the  servants  of  the  State,  particularly  the 
army,  are  not  in  arrears.  He  should  certainly  have  access  to  ac- 
counts if  he  requires  it,  to  fulfil  this  part  of  his  duty ;  but  it  will 
be  a  great  point  if  a  good  choice  of  a  minister  makes  his  duties 
general,  for  a  constant  and  minute  investigation  of  accounts  will 
lead  not  only  to  vexation  and  trouble,  but  engender  deception 
and  misstatement.  All  you  propose  about  the  army  and  family 
of  the  Ghiickowar  appears  unobjectionable,  except  that  I  should 
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like  that  he  could  be  induced,  as  an  experiment,  to  fix  the  pay  of 
the  contingent  in  Malwah.  Regarding  this,  however,  I  wrote  fully 
before.  I  am  alike  a  friend  to  employing,  to  aid  the  Resident  in 
the  duties  you  propose,  an  able  native,  or  even  more  than  one,  as 
I  am  to  giving  them  high  pay.  We  can  have  no  other  claim 
upon  their  integrity ;  but  such  should  be  kept  as  a  mere  servant 
of  the  Resident  Elevate  him  in  any  way  into  a  public  servant, 
with  distinct  responsibility,  or  even  a  right  to  his  employment 
beyond  the  will  or  convenience  of  the  Resident,  and  you  incur  a 
hazard  of  raising  a  native  to  an  influence  that  may  disturb  your 
plans. 

CONBTITtrriON  OF  THE  BEITISH-INDIAN  QOyEBKMENT,  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  NATIVE  STATES. 

[To  Majob  Stewart.] — I  proposed  sixteen  years  ago  that  the 
Supreme  Government  should  be  relieved  from  attention  to  the 
details  of  a  Presidency.  To  load  the  Govemor-Greneral  of  India, 
upon  its  present  scale,  with  the  cares  of  a  factory,  appears  too 
absurd,  but  then  how  to  relieve  it  is  a  most  difficult  question ;  for 
what  men,  who  view  our  possessions  in  this  quarter  on  a  large  and, 
I  presume,  a  just  scale,  deem  comparatively  a  trifling  part  of  the 
concern,  stands  in  the  first  rank  with  many  of  our  masters  in 
England.  It  is  altogether  a  strange  anomaly,  and  most  difficult 
to  correct;  for  how  to  amend  the  Direction,  and  to  give  it  a  better 
character  for  its  altered  duties,  without  weakening  that  mound 
which  stands  between  India  and  the  corrupt  patronage  of  England, 
I  confess  I  do  not  know.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  England  has  many  defects,  but  it  has  great  and 
substantial  advantages.  The  Directors,  without  the  power  of  doing 
mischief,  can  prevent  it.  Their  general  ignorance  (there  are  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions)  of  the  aflairs  of  India  does  good. 
It  prevents  in  most  cases  (particularly  on  large  points)  that  active 
and  minute  interference  which,  in  a  body  so  very  remote,  must 
do  harm.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  believe  this  part  of  the  consti- 
tution must  be  left  to  improve  itself;  or,  if  any  alteration  is  made, 
it  must  be  with  great  care.  A  considerable  change  has  taken 
place.  The  decline  of  the  shipping  interests  is  a  progress  to  an 
imperceptible  but  actual  change.  If  the  trade  with  the  continent 
of  India  ever  proved  a  loss  (and  many  able  men  have  conjectured 
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it  would),  its  being  abandoned  would  greatly  alter  both  the  duties 
and  the  character  of  the  Court. 

On  what  would  result  from  the  loss  of  their  army  I  will  not 
speculate,  but  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  expressing 
my  opinion  (and  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  received  nothing  but 
&Yor8from  the  Throne,  and  neglect  from  the  India  House),  that  if 
ever  there  shall  cease  to  be  an  intermediate  body  between  the 
Crown  and  India  of  sufficient  strength  to  shield  the  latter  from 
encroachment,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  have  any  trouble  in  govern- 
ing this  vast  empire. 

A  change  of  system  in  the  local  government  of  India  is  quite 
indispensable.  It  will  force  itself,  and  every  day  it  is  delayed  will 
be  at  the  hazard  of  embarrassment  and  confusion.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  fortunately,  in  this  measure  but  what  may  arise  from 
the  cause  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  Direction — unreason- 
able prejudices,  and  an  abstract  dislike  of  change,  carried  so  far 
as  to  hate  it  even  when  for  the  better.  Of  the  necessity  of  eman- 
cipating the  Supreme  Government  from  the  drudgery  of  the  shop 
I  have  already  given  my  opinion ;  and  to  save  you  and  myself 
trouble  upon  other  points,  I  enclose  copies  of  several  letters  I  have 
lately  written,  referring  to  the  actual  condition  of  India,  and  to 
the  changes  required  in  the  mode  of  government,  particularly 
where  that  new  and  different  species  of  rule  is  to  be  tried  which 
is  to  control  clusters  of  states  and  communities,  and  to  preserve 
them  in  temper  and  in  peace  without  interfering  with  their  in- 
ternal administration  or  arrangements.  This  is,  believe  me,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  no  easy  machinery  to  conduct, 
and  once  out  of  order,  almost  impossible  to  be  repaired ;  yet  you 
have  your  choice  betwixt  this  and  an  indent  upon  Hertford 
College  and  Addiscombe  for  one  thousand  writers  and  five  thou- 
sand cadets,  and  Feringy  Raj  all  over  India  I 

This,  perhaps,  must  come  at  last ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  understands  the  real  interests  of  his  country  to  use  all 
his  efforts  to  avert  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  Native  Governments 
are  abused  as  intolerably  bad ;  why,  even  in  this  view,  the  very 
contrast  of  their  government  with  ours  is  strength.  Make  all 
India  into  zillahs,  and  I  will  assert  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  things, 
considering  the  new  sentiments  that  must  be  infused — ^the  opera- 
tion (unchecked  by  comparison)  of  that  dislike  to  rule  which  all 
human  beings  have,  and  that  depression  and  exclusion  from  all 
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high  rank  and  fame,  civil  or  military,  of  more  than  a  crore  of 
men,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  our 
direct  authority — that  our  empire  should  last  fifty  years ;  but  if 
we  can  contrive  to  keep  up  a  number  of  Native  States  without 
political  power,  but  as  royal  instruments,  we  shall,  I  believe,  exist 
in  India  as  long  as  we  maintain  our  naval  superiority  in  Europe ; 
beyond  this  date  it  is  impossible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
we  have  that  superiority,  no  European  enemy  (not  even  the  re- 
doubted Russians)  can  shake  our  Eastern  throne,  if  we  have 
wisdom  enough  (which  I  doubt)  not  to  destroy  ourselves  I 


RESULTS  OF  CONQUEST. 

[To  Major  Stewart.]  — ^The  large  work  has  been  done.  India 
is  subdued.  The  very  minds  of  its  inhabitants  are  for  the  moment 
conquered;  but  neither  its  former  history  nor  our  experience 
warrants  our  expectation  that  these  feelings  will  be  permanent. 
We  have  never,  during  the  whole  period  of  our  rule,  gained  a 
province  by  our  arms  in  which  we  have  not  found  a  reaction, 
after  the  inhabitants  were  recovered  from  the  stun  of  the  first 
blow.  Can  we  expect  this  last  and  greatest  of  our  strides  will  be 
exempt  from  this  evil — that  the  elements  we  have  scattered,  but 
not  destroyed,  will  perish  of  themselves?  They  may;  but  such  a 
result  is  against  all  history  and  all  experience,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  anticipated. 

Though  I  foresee  danger,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  state  that  we 
may  not  prevent,  or  that  we  shall  not  conquer  it;  but  this  I  will 
aver,  that  the  Grovemment  of  India,  during  the  next  four  or  five 
jears,  will  require  more  care,  more  knowledge,  and  more  firmness 
than  it  has  ever  done  since  we  possessed  that  country.  With  the 
means  we  have,  the  work  of  force  is  comparatively  easy.  Our 
habits  and  the  liberality  of  the  principles  of  our  government  give 
^grace  to  conquest,  and  men  are  for  the  moment  satisfied  to  be  at 
the  feet  of  a  generous  and  humane  conqueror.  Tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  their  own  anarchy,  the  loss  of  power  even  is  not 
regretted.  Halcyon  days  are  anticipated,  and  they  prostrate 
themselves  in  hopes  of  elevation.  All  these  impressions  made  by 
the  combined  effects  of  power,  humanity,  and  fortune,  are  im- 
proved to  the  utmost  by  the  character  of  the  first  rule  established 
over  them.    The  agents  employed  by  Government  are  generally 
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men  who  had  acquired  a  name  in  the  very  scene  in  which  they 
had  to  act.  They  are  instructed  to  conciliate,  and,  unfettered  by 
rules,  their  measures  are  shaped  to  soothe  the  passions  and  assimi- 
late with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they  had  to 
attach  to  the  interests  or  to  reduce  to  obedience  to  the  British 
Government.  But  there  are  many  causes  which  operate  to  make 
this  period  of  short  duration.  The  change  from  it  to  that  of  a 
colder  course  of  policy  in  our  political  agents,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  laws  and  regulations  into  countries  immediately 
dependent  upon  us,  is  that  of  agitation  and  alarm.  It  is  the 
hour  in  which  men  awake  from  a  dream.  Disgust  and  discontent 
succeed  to  terror  and  admiration.  The  princes,  chiefs^  and  other 
principal  persons  who  had  been  supported  by  the  character  of  our 
first  intercourse,  see  nothing  but  a  system  that  dooms  them  to 
certain  decline.  They  have,  like  weak  and  falling  men,  deluded 
themselves  with  better  hopes;  but  delusion  is  ever  rendered  more 
insufierable  by  being  of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent dwell  upon  the  means  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  these 
evils  in  territories  subject  to  our  own  sway,  but  proceed  to  the 
question  as  it  affects  our  political  relations  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly those  with  D.  R.  Scindiah.  I  am  alike  an  enemy  to  that 
minute  and  vexatious  interference  with  Native  States  which  con- 
tradicts the  purpose  for  which  we*  maintain  them  in  existence,  and 
lessens  the  power  where  it  does  not  altogether  destroy  the  utility 
of  an  instrument  of  government  which  the  obligations  of  faith  or 
the  dictates  of  policy  compel  us  to  use,  as  I  am  to  that  system 
which,  satisfied  with  a  dependent  state  fulfilling  the  general  con- 
ditions of  its  alliance,  gives  a  blind  support  to  the  governing 
power,  however  ruinous  its  measures  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  policy  requires  that  we  should  govern  a  considerable  part  of 
India  through  its  native  princes  and  chiefs,  it  is  our  duty  to 
employ  all  our  influence  and  all  our  power  to  strengthen,  instead 
of  weakening,  these  royal  instruments  of  rule.  No  speculation  of 
comparative  improvement  or  better  administration  should  lead 
us  aside  from  this  path.  The  general  good  that  is  effected  by  our 
remaining  in  it  must  always  overbalance  any  local  benefit  that 
could  be  derived  from  quitting  it.  If  forced  by  circumstances  to 
depart  from  this  course,  better  assume  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
the  country  at  once  than  leave  to  the  mock  and  degraded  instru- 
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ments  of  our  power  any  means  of  avenging  themselves  upon  a 
State  which  renders  them  the  debased  tools  of  its  Government. 

Those  who  are  the  supporters  of  a  system  that  leaves  a  State, 
which  our  overshadowing  friendship  has  shut  out  from  the  sun- 
shine of  that  splendor  which  once  gave  lustre  almost  to  its  vices, 
to  die  by  its  own  hand — to  perish  unaided  by  us  amid  that 
putrefaction  which  has  been  produced  by  an  internal  administra- 
tion consequent  to  our  alliance— can  have  no  rational  argument 
but  that  the  speediest  death  of  such  Government  is  the  best, 
because  it  brings  them  soonest  to  the  point  at  which  we  can  (on 
grounds  that  will  be  admitted  as  legitimate  both  in  India  and 
England)  assume  the  country,  and  give  it  the  benefits  of  our 
direct  rule.  But  this  is  the  master-evil  against  which  we  are  to 
guard.  Territory  is  coming  too  fast  upon  us.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent accessions,  and  the  period  may  arrive  when  the  whole 
peninsula  will  be  under  our  immediate  rule ;  but  every  considera- 
tion requires  this  period  to  be  delayed,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  regulate  a  march  in  which  we  must  proceed.  No  addi- 
tional province  can  now  be  desirable  but  as  it  furnishes  us  with 
positive  means  of  supporting  that  general  peace  which  is  alike 
essential  for  the  prosperity  of  our  provinces  and  the  preservation 
of  those  whom  it  is  our  policy  to  maintain  as  rulers. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  HIGH  OFFICE  OF  THE  MTLITAUY  SEBVANTS 
OP  THE  COMPANY. 

[To  Mr.  Canning.]— There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  am  dis.- 
tinctly  informed  by  several  letters  from  the  India  House,  that  it 
was  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  being  a  civil  servant 
which  principally  promoted  his  success.  I  was  aware,  when 
despair  of  obtaining  military  command  before  I  was  superan- 
nuated, led  me  to  seek  a  civil  government,  of  all  the  prejudices  I 
had  to  overcome.  The  general  objection  against  the  elevation  of 
any  servant  of  the  Company  to  such  high  station  had  only  one 
rational  ground  to  rest  upon — ^that  of  their  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  government  of  their  own  countty;  or,  in  other  words*  their 
being  too  Indian.  To  remove  this,  I  devoted  four  years,  in  which 
I  might  have  rendered  myself  affluent  (had  that  been  the  leading 
object  of  my  life),  to  a  residence  in  England,  and  a  study  of  the 
constitution  of  my  country,  and  particularly  of  those  links  which 
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connect  it  with  its  great  and  extraordinaiy  empire  in  Asia.  The 
next  feeling  I  had  to  combat  was  one  against  the  promotion  to  a 
civil  government  of  a  military  servant  of  the  Company  (many 
King's  officers  had  been  raised  to  those  high  stations) ;  and  here, 
also,  I  thought  I  had  been  successful,  and  congratulated  myself 
not  more  on  the  prospect  of  my  personal  advancement  than  at 
having  contributed  by  my  efforts  to  remove  a  bar  which  I  had 
ever  considered,  both  as  it  related  to  individuals  and  the  public, 
to  be  as  invidious  as  it  was  unjust  and  impolitic.  Though  I  am 
still  convinced  (I  must  otherwise  have  lost  my  memory)  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were  consenting  to  my 
elevation,  and  though  I  am  assured  that  I  have  done  nothing  since 
I  left  England  that  should  have  lessened  the  favor  of  that  body,  I 
could  not  expect,  when  circumstances  led  to  my  name  being 
brought  forward  in  equal  competition  with  that  of  a  civil  servant 
of  the  highest  character,  that  the  feelings  of  partiality  towards 
that  branch  of  the  service  would  not  operate  to  my  disadvantage. 
I  am  very  far  from  imputing  any  such  wish  to  you;  on  the  con* 
trary,  I  am  assured  you  desired  my  success,  and  by  placing  me 
first  on  the  list  (primus  inter  pares)  you  indicated  that  sentiment  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  which  you  deemed  it  your 
duty  to  adopt  would  permit.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  compelled  to 
refer  the  very  decided  preference  that  was  given  by  the  Court  to 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  when  our  names  were  brought  before  them  in 
an  official  manner,  to  the  prejudice  I  have  noticed ;  or  to  admit 
that  his  late  services  were  greater  than  mine  in  a  proportion  that 
outweighed  my  claim,  grounded  on  seniority,  and  I  cannot  forget 
that  I  had  reached  the  highest  station  in  the  political  line  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Elphinstone  first  entered  it ;  and  since  that  I 
am  not  disposed  to  admit  I  have  been  passed  by  any  man  in  the 
race. 

I  do  not  mean  by  any  observations  I  have  made  upon  this 
subject  to  affirm  that  the  civil  service  is  not  higher  than  the 
military,  or  to  represent  the  latter  as  having  as  officers  any  pre- 
tensions whatever  to  political  or  civil  stations;  but  when  long 
employment  and  acknowledged  competence  in  these  branches  of 
the  service  bring  a  military  man  prominently  forward,  there 
should  be  no  bar  to  his  promotion.  When  arrived  at  a  stage 
when  he  can  stand  in  such  competition,  he  must  be  considered  to 
have  passed  all  those  obstacles  which,  speaking  generally,  limit 
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men  to  the  duties  of  their  professions.  To  pursue  him  when  so 
far  advanced  with  that  prejudice  which  formed  a  very  proper  and 
reasonable  bar  to  his  first  rise,  is  as  unjust  as  it  relates  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  it  is  unwise  in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  State. 
This  particularly  applies  to  such  an  empire  as  that  we  have 
founded  in  India ;  for  we  can  dispense  with  no  talent  or  expe- 
rience that  is  necessary  for  its  government,  and  every  principle 
that  goes  to  repress  a  fair  and  honorable  ambition  in  men,  who 
desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  arduous  task,  is  to  be  con- 
demned. I  speak  of  this  subject  more  at  liberty  from  considering 
that  I  have  no  longer  that  personal  interest  which  I  had  in  the 
question.  I  am  never  likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  another  Indian 
Government. 

I  observe  you  think,  if  my  name  alone  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, that  the  very  converse  of  the  feeling  I  have  supposed  would 
have  been  excited — that  you*  would  have  been  charged  with  a 
desire  of  preferring  military  men  exclusively  to  such  high  civil 
stations.  This  would  have  been  very  imjust.  My  nomination, 
had  it  occurred,  would  have  been  more  of  an  exception  to  a  rule 
than  a  precedent  for  one.  I  should  have  been  the  first  Company's 
military  servant,  since  the  appointment  of  Lord  Clive  to  be 
Governor-General  (a-  period  of  more  than  half  a  century),  that  had 
held  the  office  of  civil  Governor  on  the  continent  of  India. 


NATIVE  AGENCY  AND  NATIVE  INTRIGUE. 

[To  Mr.  Williams.] — Leave  my  school  whenever  its  prin- 
ciples become  burdensome.     When  indolence,  with  all  its  con- 
comitants of  impatience  and  hasty  judgment  seizes  possession  of 
your  mind,  then  take  to  your  hookah,  drink  your  glass  heartily, 
listen  with]  complacency  to  some  artful  dewan  or  fawning  moon- 
shee  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  your  superior 
talents,  and  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  the  black  rascals  with 
whom  you  have  concern.     If  (which  God  forbid)  you  ever  go  off 
in  this  style,  I  shall  pray  for  you  to  be  without  my  pale;  but  as 
I  believe  you  still  in  it,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  great  duty 
which  political  agents  in  your  situation  owe  the^Government,  is  to 
eflect  good  work  with  bad  instruments.    You  would  have  no 
merit  if  Sevajee  were  a  different  character;  but  you  wiU  have  a 
great  deal  if,  being  what  you  represent  him,  you  can,  by  kindness 
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and  attention,  mixed  with  temper  and  judgment,  render  him  a 
iiseful  raler  and  good  ally.  Nothing  can  do  this  but  frequent 
personal  communication,  and  strict  adherence  to  understood  prin- 
ciples, particularly  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  interference  in  his 
affairs.  What  he  seems  most  to  want  is  confidence,  and  he  has, 
evidentlj,  many  mean  qualities  ;  but  if  we  exercise  a  general 
control  (abstaining  from  all  small  or  detail  work)  in  a  manner 
that  shows  nothing  excites  our  regret  or  displeasure  but  misrule, 
nothing  meets  our  approbation  and  support  but  good  govemment| 
it  is  almost  impossible  but  the  end  we  have  in  view  must  be 
gained,  that  is,  provided  we  act  ourselves.  But  the  moment  we 
allow  khans,  pundits,  moonshees,  or  any  animals  to  mix,  there 
is  a  dabbling  and  intriguing  that  gives  the  work  a  perfectly  new 
character.  These  animals  fight  in  our  name  for  their  own  objects. 
They  are  acquainted  with  our  temper  and  failings,  and  our  pre- 
judices ;  they  watch  our  passions,  and  study  the  very  moment 
best  suited  to  the  tale  that  is  to  make  the  impression;  then  charge 
upon  him,  whom  they  desire  to  depreciate,  the  faults  which  their 
arts  have  led  him  to  commit. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  the  case  at  Baroda,  but  it  is  the  case  at 
most  Native  Courts  I  have  seen.  Using  natives  as  much  as  most 
men,  my  life  has  passed  in  endeavours  by  personal  labor  to  coun- 
teract this  evil,  and  I  have  been  tolerably  successful;  but  still  I 
have  been  often  deceived.  Still,  I  continue  at  my  object,  for  it 
is  one  of  primary  importance.  It  is,  whether  we  are  to  manage 
what  remains  of  India,  not  directly  under  British  authority,  through 
national  princes  and  their  ministers,  or  through  natives  in  our 
service,  acting  on  our  support,  and  in  our  name.  There  are  cases 
where  interference  of  this  description  cannot  be  avoided;  but  it 
leads  direct  to  changes  that  I  deprecate;  and  I  therefore  hope  you 
will  keep  from  it  as  long  as  you  can.  As  far  as  my  school  is  con- 
cerned; I  shall  not  be  satisfied  its  principles  have  had  fair  play 
imless  an  honorable  disciple  like  James  Williams  gives  them  a 
trial  for  two  or  three  years.  I  will  have  none  of  your  Dodojees 
Bobojees,  or  your  pundits  or  your  khans,  to  make  the  experiment. 


KING-MAKINO— THE  NEW  SOVEREIGNTY  OP  OUDB. 

[To  Mb.  GERAiiD  Welleslet.] — "  His  Majesty"  of  Oudo 
msJces  me  sick.    If  the  King  of  Delhi  was  in  fact  an  absurdity  or 
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a  mockery  (I  do  not  admit  it  was  either),  it  had  its  root  in  a  wise 
conformance  to  usage,  in  a  generous  consideration  of  the  feelings 
of  fallen  greatness.  It  was  the  veneration  of  a  great  power  that  had 
passed  away;  and  the  superstition  that  continued  to  give  homage 
to  the  shrine  which  we  had  addressed  to  propitiate  our  rise,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  wisest  among  nations.  There 
was  little  except  goodness  in  it.  The  expenditure  was  fully  repaid 
in  the  return  of  impression,  and  before  we  came  in  direct  inter- 
course with  the  imperial  object  of  our  bounty  and  con&dderation, 
all  the  danger,  if  not  the  embarrassment,  that  might  under  other 
circumstances  have  been  anticipated  from  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween his  name  and  power,  had  been  done  away,  beyond,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  most  remote  apprehension  of  its  ever  being 
revived. 

I  have  heard  and  read  enough  upon  the  opposite  side  of  this 
question;  but  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  to  treat  all  abstract 
wisdom  on  such  points  as  folly.  Bacon  has  told  us  what  shrunken 
things  the  minds  of  most  men  would  be  if  stripped  of  their  vani- 
ties and  pretensions ;  but  where  would  you  leave  states,  if  you 
were  to  knock  away  the  thousand  props,  seen  and  unseen,  by 
which  they  were  supported?  many  and  some  of  the  strongest  of 
which  have  their  foundation  in  what  one  of  your  men  general 
politicians  or  authors  would  pronounce,  justly  enough,  folly,  pre- 
judice, ignorance,  and  absurdity.  When  we  can  get  a  world 
made  of  other  compounds  than  the  present,  such  a  man  may  sac* 
ceed  with  his  system;  but  while  the  great  majority  are  foolish, 
prejudiced,  and  ignorant,  it  must  be  by  conforming  to  their  cha- 
racter, by  gaining  their  passions  and  feelings,  as  well  as  what  little 
reason  they  possess,  to  his  side,  and  not  by  outiaging  them,  that 
the  great  objects  of  Government  will  be  answered,  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  such  gradual  and  slow  reform  as  a  really  wise  man 
would  alone  attempt. 

But  though  I  am  for  the  above  reasons  disposed  to  give,  and 
countenance  worship  at  an  old  and  venerable  though  decayed 
shrine,  would  I  permit  others  that  are  dependent  on  me  to  pro- 
claim their  contempt  of  what  I  am  content  to  venerate  ?  Would 
I  create  (for  in  this  case  permission  is  creation),  a  golden  calf,  and 
allow  him  to  throw  off  his  nominal  subordinate  title,  and  assume 
equality  with  the  degraded  representative  of  a  line  of  monarchs 
to  whom  his  ancestors  have  for  ages  been  really  or  nominally 
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subject?  But  this  question  has  a  more  serious  consideration 
attached  to  it.  The  Sang  of  Oude  has  great  means;  he  has 
immense  treasures,  numerous  subjects,  and  an  extended  territory. 
Is  the  royal  title  he  has  been  encouraged  or  allowed  to  assume 
calculated  to  put  him  more  in  love  with  his  actual  dependence 
upon  the  British  Government,  or  is  it  likely  to  inflate  him,  or 
some  of  his  successors,  with  notions  irreconcileable  to  their  condi- 
tion? These  opinions  (which,  however,  are  only  to  yourself)  are, 
I  believe,  similar  to  what  you  entertain  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
one  of  no  slight  magnitude.  The  matter  came  by  surprise  on  me, 
and  I  am  yet  ignorant^  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  adoption. 
Had  I  been  aware  of  such  an  intention,  I  should  have  urged  all 
the  reasons  that  occurred  to  me  against  it;  and  among  these,  I 
should  have  stated  the  impolicy  of  disturbing  a  point  that  was  at 
rest. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  that  Tippoo  usurping  the  title  of  Sultan 
caused  no  sensation,  while  others  have  argued  that  a  variety  of 
heads  divide  the  Mahomedans.  To  the  first,  I  answer  that  it 
was  not  the  fact.  Tippoo  became  more  unpopular  among  Ma- 
homedans from  throwing  off  his  nominal  dependence  upon  the 
Mogul,  than  all  the  acts  of  his  life;  and  on  the  5th  of  May  (the 
day  after  he  was  slain),  Meer  Allum  solicited  me  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  with  an  immense  concourse  to  the  principal  mosque,  that 
he  might  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  House  of  Delhi,  and  make 
reparation  to  the  insulted  feelings  of  those  who  (like  the  Nizam, 
his  master)  still  professed  allegiance  to  Shah  Allum,  by  reading 
the  Kutbah  in  that  monarch's  name  at  the  only  place  in  India 
where  it  had  been  discontinued.  With  regard  to  the  division  of 
Mahomedan  feelings,  we  have  had  the  experience  of  nearly  a 
century  to  prove  it  could  not  have  had  a  more  innocent  point  of 
union  (if  it  is  stated  to  be  such)  than  in  a  common  veneration  for 
the  powerless,  pensioned  representative  of  the  family  of  Timour. 

I  have  that  respect  for  both  Lord  Hastings  and  his  councillors, 
that  there  must,  I  think,  be  strong  reasons*  for  this  act.  I  have 
written  to  Metcalfe  to  ask  them ;  and  after  all,  it  is  not  impugning 
the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  measure,  to  say  it  has  not  my  concur- 
rence, where  it  is  sanctioned  by  that  of  abler  men. 

*  The  strong  reasons  were  a  crore    the  title  which  Lord  Hastings  allowed 
of  rupees  (a  nullion  sterling)  which,    him  to  bear, 
in  effect,  the  !Nabob  Wuzeer  paid  for 
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IBBE6ULAB  TBOOPS. 

[To  Colonel  James  Skinneb.] — ^I  am  glad  you  propose  to 
give  a  short  memoir  of  your  corps.  If  written,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  with  the  same  clear  conciseness,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of 
modesty  and  truth  which  marks  your  letter  to  the  Cakutta 
Journal^  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  document. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  our  Irregular  Horse,  you  know 
my  sentiments.  We  have  both  in  our  own  service,  and  as  auxi- 
liaries, many  excellent  bodies  of  this  class  of  soldiers.  Yours  are 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  former  description,  though,  I 
believe,  some  of  the  Rohilla  Corps  are  very  good.  But  you  have 
had  great  advantages,  and  have  made  admirable  use  of  them.  I 
do  not  mean  to  flatter  when  I  say  you  are  as  good  an  Englishman 
as  I  know;  but  you  are  also  a  Native  Irregular,  half-bom  and 
fully  bred  amid  them,  understand  their  characters,  enter  into  their 
prejudices,  can  encourage  without  spoiling  them,  know  what  they 
can — and,  what  is  more  important — what  they  cannot  do.  The 
superiority  of  your  corps  rests  upon  a  foundation  that  no  others 
have.  Your  Ressaldars  are  men,  generally  speaking,  not  only  of 
character,  but  of  family.  Those  under  them  are  not  only  their 
military,  but  their  natural  dependents.  These  are  links  which 
it  is  difficult  for  the  mere  European  officer  to  keep  up.  He  too 
often  runs  upon  smart  men,  promotes  (perhaps  a  man  of  low  family 
and  indifiercnt  character  among  themselves)  for  some  gallant 
action,  and  then  ascribes  to  envy,  jealousy,  and  all  unworthy 
motives,  the  deficiency  in  respect  and  obedience  of  those  under 
him,  forgetting  the  great  distance  between  Regular  and  Irregular 
corps  on  this  point.  Your  personal  kindness  and  generosity  to 
your  corps  has  also  effected  much,  and  I  have  ever  found,  in  Hin- 
dostan  fourteen  years  ago,  and  in  Malwah  during  the  last  two,  that 
every  horseman  of  your  corps  considers,  whether  his  duty  requires 
him  to  act  against  the  enemy  or  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  that 
he  has  your  good  name  in  his  keeping.  This,  I  delight  in  ob- 
serving, is  a  master-motive  on  all  occasions. 

To  conclude  with  my  opinion  upon  Irregular  Horse.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  policy  of  keeping  in  pay,  or  in  the  service  of  our 
allies,  a  considerable  number  of  this  class,  I  do  not,  on  the  scale 
we  now  are,  understand  how  we  can  operate  in  the  field  without 
them;  but  everything  depends  on  their  good  management.   They 
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are  no  more  fit  for  the  duties  of  Regular  Cavalry  than  the  latter 
are  for  theirs.  They  are  our  light  troops,  and^  as  such,  have  their 
distinct  place.  To  take  them  out  of  that  is  their  ruin.  Tou  know 
it  is  my  opinion  that  you  have  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  making 
bad  Regulars  of  admirable  Irregulars. 


EVILS  OF  TOO  MUCH  INTEBFERENCE. 

[To  Captain  Tod.]— I  fear  if  we  met,  you  might  think 
some  of  my  principles  had  a  spirit  of  indolence  in  them.  I  try 
hard  to  quiet  what  is  agitated,  but  disturb  nothing  that  is  at  aU 
at  rest.  I  adopt  no  measure  that  I  can  avoid  which  has  any  re- 
trospect of  former  events  (and  I  style  all  such  before  1817,  taking 
that  as  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  our  paramount  power); 
not  but  that  I  see  many  that  are  good,  but  because  I  desire  to  be 
understood,  and  fear  to  give  alarm.  I  should  dread  men  saying 
to  one  another,  Where  will  the  interference  of  Malcolm-Sahib 
stop?  Now,  with  this  rule,  I  should  be  frightened  at  talking 
about,  much  less  actings  in  any  way  that  went  to  reform  of  rights 
and  tenures  of  lands.  In  my  quarter,  it  is  a  series  of  illegiti- 
macy^ usurpation,  and  confusion  of  title,  from  right  to  left.  You 
have,  probably,  a  different  scene.  There  is,  however,  one  thing 
of  which  I  am  convinced,  which  is,  the  slower  we  go  the  better. 
I  should  be  glad  to  make  you  a  convert  to  a  doctrine  which,  by 
diminishing  your  labor,  would  give  the  public  a  better  chance  of 
the  continuance  of  your  services. 


EVILS  OP  DIVIDED  AUTHORITY. 

[To  Mb.  Jenkins,] — I  will  send  you  any  papers  I  find  bear- 
ing upon  the  management  of  new  countries.  Had  you  given 
your  sentiments  earlier  about  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  I  think 
we  should  hardly  have  had  (what  we  seem  now  threatened  with) 
countries  containing  the  same  inhabitants,  divided  between  two 
British  authorities,  governing  indistinct  portions  of  the  same 
people  in  opposite  ways,  both  as  to  the  form  and  substance  of  rule. 
This  cannot  increase  their  respect  for  either  our  wisdom  or  con- 
sistency, and  must,  I  think,  create  much  confusion.  Your  early 
report  upon  the  subject  may  prevent  any  of  these  effects.  But 
after  all,  our  concern  (which  is  every  day  increasing,  and  must 
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incieafie)  is  altogether  too  large  and  complicated  for  the  ezistixig 
form  of  our  Government.  But  indolence,  dislike  of  change,  the 
dread  of  the  Directors,  the  love  of  exerciong  power,  even  in  its 
minutest  fractions,  will  long  prevent  any  of  those  great  and  wise 
measures  which  could  alone  avert  those  evils  which  are  the  natural 
concomitants  of  our  altered  condition.  We  shall  travel  to  ends 
which  I  conscientiously  believe  might  be  safely  attained  in  a  few 
months,  through  years  of  vexation  and  trouble,  if  not  danger. 

[To  Mb.  James  Stuabt.] — My  present  situation  is,  in  point 
of  allowance,  as  good  as  I  could  desire.  Its  duties  are  both  large 
and  important ;  but  you  must,  in  your  provisions  for  their  execution 
when  I  go,  enter  more  than  you  have  yet  done  into  their  nature 
and  extent,  or  you  will  have  collision  and  confusion.  It  is  true 
what  you  state  regarding  several  of  the  present  appointments  in 
India  being  in  actual  power  nearly  what  I  suggest.  But,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  much  more  is  required,  than  has  been  done,  before 
they  can  be  efGcient  to  their  complex  and  increasing  functions; 
but  I  wiU  not  revive  this  subject.  I  shall  only  suggest,  that  what- 
ever arrangements  you  may  propose  for  this  quarter,  the  day  is 
yet  distant  when  you  can  trust  to  common  routine;  and  depend 
upon  it,  you  can  have  no  danger  worse  than  the  multiplicaUon  of 
petty  and  distinct  authorities.  Till  the  scene  is  more  settled^  you 
must  have  men  of  calibre  at  the  remoter  parts  of  your  dominions 
whose  name  and  weight  will  supply  the  wants  of  an  undefined 
system.  We  have  duties  as  lords  paramount  of  quite  a  novel 
description,  and  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  seen  and  judged 
upon  the  spot.  I  wish  you  could  come  through  Malwah  on  your 
way  to  England,  and  be  convinced  of  this  fact 

[To  Mb.  Adam.] — ^I  can  already  perceive  that  I  am  not  wrong 
in  the  predictions  I  early  made  of  the  increasing  difficulldeB  that 
would  come  upon  us  when  past  miseries  were  forgotten,  and  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  states  and  individuals  released  from 
their  oppressors  entertained  for  their  liberators  were  changed  for 
those  sentiments  of  envy  and  dislike,  if  not  hatred,  with  whidi  all 
who  exercise  rule  regard  those  by  whose  power,  even  when  pro- 
tected, they  are  overshadowed;  bat  it  will  depend  upon  your 
wisdom  how  far  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
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which  aie  ixiseparable  from  jour  power,  are  gradually  diminished 
or  increased. 

We  have,  as  &r  as  I  can  jadge,  no  chance  of  completely  oyer- 
coming  them  but  by  constituting  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
system,  not  as  a  temporary  stop-gap  expedient,  one  high  and  con- 
trolling authority,  with  ample  means  to  manage  and  direct  the 
whole.  The  eyents  of  the  last  two  months  point  out  the  necessity 
of  this  measure  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  death  of  the 
Nabob  of  Bhopal,  that  of  the  Maha-rao  of  Kotah,  the  infirm 
state  of  Zalim  Singh,  and  the  mutiny  in  Scindiah's  army,  have 
set  three  of  your  political  agents  (all  good  and  able  men)  in 
action^  and  each  has  yeiy  properly  limited  himself,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  limit  himself,  to  his  own  work,  and  will  form  plans  and 
•  call  for  troops  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  particular  inte- 
rests of  which  he  has  charge,  and  this  in  a  country  yet  new  to  our 
touch,  and  in  which  interests  and  territories  are  so  intermixed 
that  no  negotiation  or  operation  can  take  place  without  vibrating 
through  the  whole.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  mind  has  suffered 
so  much  lately  from  thinking  what  was  expected  from  me,  and 
how  little  real  power  I  had,  compared  to  what  should  belong  to  the 
station  I  fill  and  to  my  responsibility,  that  had  I  not  been  induced 
by  other  circumstances  to  leave  India,  I  must  have  seriously 
represented  my  situation,  with  a  desire  to  have  it  remedied,  or  a 
petition  to  be  relieved.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  repeat  my  opinion, 
that  if  you  give  any  successor  to  me,  you  should  make  all  within 
his  circle  obedient  to  his  instructions.  If  you  desire  to  portion  out 
the  management  and  control  of  the  countries  among  Residents, 
be  as  defined  as  possible  in  their  limits  and  respective  powers; 
then  trust  to  their  good  tempers,  good  understanding  with  each 
other,  and  to  the  goodness  of  an  all-seeing  and  protecting  Pro- 
vidence. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  POLITICAL. 

[To  Captain  S  .] — ^No  man  mistakes  his  own  character 
more  than  you  do.  You  have  plenty  of  qualifications  (beyond  a 
linguist),  but  you  want  spring  and  confidence  in  your  own  excel- 
lent abilities.  All  now  depends  upon  yourself.  The  situation 
you  are  now  named  to  will  be  one  of  use  to  you  and  the  public,  as 
you  choose.   If  you  do  nothing  unasked, — if  you,  dreading  respon- 
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sibility,  and  not  being  in  love  with  every-day  exertion,  limit 
yourself  to  a  mere  obedience  of  orders,  why,  you  will  prevent 
harm,  but  do  little  more;  but  if,  rousing  yourself  to  what  belongs 
to  your  qualities  and  pretensions,  you  take  a  view  of  the  large 
tract  and  wild  tribes  assigned  as  a  noble  field  for  mental  and 
bodily  exertion,  as  one  in  which  you  can  do  yourself  credit,  your 
country  good,  and  bring  blessings  on  your  name  by  converting  to 
order  and  civilisation  thousands  of  miserable  robbers,  who,  while 
they  are  wretched  themselves,  are  a  bane  to  society,  you  will 
elevate  your  own  character  and  promote  the  views  and  interests  of 
Government.  I  expect  you  will  do  all  this.  You  should  begin 
by  making  yourself  master  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  history,  character,  and  habits  of  its  inhabitants.  I  shall 
look  for  an  early  and  able  report  upon  the  general  outlines  of  the 
whole — minute  inquiry  must  do  the  rest. 


BLESSING  OF  SELF-CONTENT. 

[To  Captain  Tod.] — On  the  subject  of  ambition  I  may  speak, 
as  I  have  been  all  my  Ufe  an  aspirant  I  think  on  that  beyond  aU 
other  matters  in  life.  We  are  the  makers  or  destroyers  of  our  own 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness.  It  is  the  habit  we  give  ourselves  of 
thinking  upon  such  subjects,  or  the  way  in  which  we  view  them, 
that  makes  every  occurrence  in  an  ambitious  man's  life  a  subject 
of  regret  or  consolation. 

I  have,  through  a  breach  of  promise  in  rulers,  the  intrigues  of 
opponents,  and  the  defection  of  friends,  seen  a  person  who  was  not 
only  my  junior  by  twelve  years  in  the  political  line,  but  had  been 
under  me,  supersede  my  fair  and  recognised  claims  to  a  Grovem- 
ment.  I  have  seen  another  officer,  whose  pretensions,  though 
great,  were  publicly  placed  by  the  Indian  Minister  below  mine, 
raised  to  a  Government  for  which  I  was  declared  not  eligible. 
All  my  friends  are  in  indignation,  but  I  am  neither  in  a  rage  nor 
disappointed.  Two  most  able  men  who  were  behind  me  have  by 
accident  (my  self-love  persuades  me)  shot  ahead;  but  the  race  is 
not  over.  The  day's  work  is  not  done.  Besides,  how  many  hun- 
dreds have  I  beaten  ?  It  is  folly,  according  to  my  doctrine,  that 
makes  us  unhappy.  It  is  presumption  and  an  over-estimate  of 
ourselves  that  renders  us  disappointed.  This  is  my  course  of 
reasoning ;  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  keeps  me  in  spirits.   You  may 
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have  formed  schemes  whicli  are  not  realised.  But  take  a  view  of 
the  past  and  the  future.  Look  to  the  altered  condition  of  India. 
You  will  find  yourself  on  a  high  step  of  a  large  ladder^  the  top  of 
which  you  may  in  time  expect  to  reach;  but  both  your  happiness 
and  success  depends  upon  your  being  at  rest  with  your  own 
mind. 


GAMBLING  IN  THE  ABMT. 

[To .] — I  must  now  take  a  liberty  with  you,  which  is  less 

authorised  by  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  than  the  impression 
I  haye  receiyed  of  your  character.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  delicacy  that  is  requisite  for  a  person  in  my  situation  inter- 
fering, either  by  advice  or  otherwise,  with  what  passes  in  private 
society  amongst  those  who  are  in  the  performance  of  all  their 
public  duties  under  his  orders  and  control;  but  there  is  in  such 
matters  a  right  of  friendship  which  should  be  exercised  to  the 
utmost  before  there  can  be  a  ground  for  other  admonition;  and  I 
confess  my  habits  are  such,  and  I  go  so  far  in  the  enjoyment  and 
in  the  delight  of  seeing  others  enjoy  every  social  pleasure  that  is 
within  limits,  that  it  is  harder  for  me  to  draw  the  line  than  for 
many  others.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  my  known  propensities  and 
my  hearty  participation  in  every  amusement  must  give  me  more 
claims,  than  a  mere  dry  stick  would  have,  to  be  heard  as  the  advo- 
cate of  moderation  in  our  pleasures. 

My  friend  Ludlow  had,  I  know,  much  talk  with  you  and  your 
good  chum  the  Colonel  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  the  report  he 
made  of  your  being  his  warm  auxiliary  that  leads  me  to  write  you 
in  the  confidential  manner  I  now  do,  preferring  that  to  a  direct 

communication  with  Colonel ,  for  whom,  both  privately  and 

publicly,  I  have  that  regard,  that  I  am  really  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  hurting  and  annoying  him.  But  as  I  do  conceive  that  the  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  given  by  a  man  of  his  standing,  cha- 
racter, and  popularity  keep  up  the  ball  more  than  anything  else, 
I  must  say  one  or  two  words  to  him  through  your  friendly  me- 
dium. 

I  neither  have  nor  ever  had  any  quarrel  with  that  moderate  card- 
playing  which  men  can  afford;  but  when  it  goes  higher,  and  when 
nights  are  passed  at  the  devil's  books  and  dice,  and  when  young 
men  lose  in  one  sitting  what  must  distress  them  for  months,  if  not 

VOL.  n.  2  c 
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years,  I  oaimot  be  IndidfeFentw  The  tone  of  every  flociety  depe&ds 
upon  a  feW|  and  whatever  a  spirit  of  independence  may  mig- 
gesty  the  example  of  their  seniors  has  great  weight.  The  high 
qualities  of  our  friend  the  Colonel  as  a  soldier,  his  excdient 
temper  and  warm  hearty  have  made  him  altogether  a  man  whom  a 
younker,  and  some  older  than  younkers,  would  be  as  glad  to  follow 
to  the  loo  or  dice-table  as  to  the  charge.  And  yet  I  am  sure, 
when  he  gives  way  to  those  rooted  hal»t8  to  which  we  are  all 
more  or  less  slaves,  he  must  at  times  be  as  much  annoyed  at  the 
inroads  which  gambling  and  bad  hours  make  upon  health,  habits, 
and,  I  must  add,  good  discipline,  as  any  man  in  the  universe. 
Do,  my  dear  sir,  add  your  influence  to  mine  to  make  him  refrain 
from  a  course  which,  in  tlie  end,  must  hurt  liimself,  and,  what  a 
man  of  his  feelings  will  feel  more,  may  seriously  injure  others.  I 
am  not  a  Radical  I  want  only  a  temperate  reform,  to  which 
we  might  hope  to  gain  others.  You  will,  I  know,  give  me  all 
your  aid. 

I  do  not  write  on  this  subject  without  experience,  or  without 
interest.  I  have  been,  in  my  very  early  years,  the  victim  of  such 
habits,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  combined  workings  of  distress 
from  debt,  and  a  strong  call  from  men  of  whose  regard  I  was 
proud,  and  Who  added  to  the  respect  I  owed  them  as  superiors  all 
the  claims  of  friendship. 

Now,  as  you  know,  I  am  fond  of  my  rubber  at  whist,  and  bil- 
liards, and  my  race  ;  but  both  my  feeling  and  my  duty  are  so 
much  against  gambling  to  any  extent  that  can  injure  men,  that 
I  look  forward  with  regret  to  the  necessity  of  limiting  my  own  en- 
joyments, lest  I  should  be  misquoted  here  or  elsewhere. 


ABVICS  TO  A  TOUKG  OFFICER. 

[To  CoRKBT  M— — .]— I  have  received  your  tetter,  and  am 
pleased  with  it.  There  are  some  points  on  which  yon  are  wrong. 
A  young  man  like  you  shoidd  never  be  balaxicing  about  elima;le 
or  expenses.  If  you  are  wanted  to  survey — ^if  you  get  one 
hundred  rupees,  fifty  rupees,  or  nothing — ^you  should  volunteer. 
Calculation  about  difference  of  expenaes  is  stuff'  and  nonsense. 
If  you  cannot  carry  a  large  tent,  take  a  Goorkha  and  pitch  under 
a  ttee.  Instead  of  two  or  three  horses  and  twenty  followeis,  take 
CM  horse  and  five  or  six  men.    Instead  of  good  dinners  and  the 
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&c.,  &C.J  &o,,  of  Hindostan,  take  your  curry  and  rice.  It  should 
be  your  pride  to  be  above  all  these  luxuries,  and  to  give  yourself 
up  to  the  judgment  of  your  superiors  and  the  dictate  of  zeal. 
These  are,  however,  points  which  depend  upon  your  disposition; 
but  you  must  try  and  alter  that,  if  it  leads  you  out  of  the  track 
which  can  alone  ensure  success. 


COMFULSOST  GOLLBCTION  OF  8T7PPLIS6. 

[To  Colonel  Ludlow.^ — ^I  allow  no  commissary  or  any  other 
person  to  employ  hurkarahs  or  chuprassies  in  any  way  but  carry- 
ing letters,  or  with  their  own  cattle.  They  must  never  be  seen  in 
any  communication  with  the  natives  of  the  country  either  to  obtain 
cattle,  labourers,  or  grain.  The  Government  money  and  private 
money  will  obtain  these  in  the  only  way  that  I  can  ever  consent 
to  their  being  obtained.  It  must  be  an  extraordinary  emergency 
of  real  service  that  will  ever  make  me  infringe  upon  Ais  principle. 
I  win  not  do  it  to  save  any  money  or  trouble,  or  to  accommodate 
the  public  service,  or  to  save  John  Company's  cash.  You  say  no 
person  employs  chuprassies  but  those  that  have  a  right.  I  know 
of  no  man  in  Malwah  that  has  a  right  to  send  one  into  the  country 
for  any  purpose  that  implies  the  least  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  natives  to  give  or  to  refuse  to  give  anything  they 
have ;  and  I  must  entreat  of  you  to  abstain  as  much  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  from  aiding  the  Commissariat  or  any  public  officer  with 
your  influence  by  applying  to  the  vakeel  or  any  local  officer.  I  did 
this  at  first,  but  have  left  off.  I  employ  no  hurkarahs.  Colonel 
Houstoun  sends  none  into  the  country;  and  every  one  of  the  Com- 
missariat that  were  caught  going  £:om  their  exact  duty  have  been 
flogged ;  so  that  set  are  now  in  as  good  order  as  others.  If  we 
want  to  inspire  that  confidence  among  the  natives  which  will  secure 
us  spontaneous  service  and  abundant  supply,  we  must  refrain  from 
the  exercise  of  our  commanding  influence.  If  we  commence  with 
the  latter,  it  is  like  the  use  of  strong  liquors — dram  must  succeed 
dram,  and  the  bad  habit  daily  grows  worse. 


ADVICE  TO  AN  OLD  OFFICEE. 

[To  Colonel  — -.*] — I  do  not  yet  know  the  plan  that  is  in 

*  Colonel had  asked  Malcolm  to  recommend  him  to  Goyermnent  as  his 

saoeesMr. 

2c2 
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contemplation  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  numerous  duties  when  I 
depart  (which  I  soon  shall),  much  less  the  person  or  persons  meant 
for  them.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot  intrude  the  name  of 
any  friend,  as  I  feel  it  belongs  exclusively  to  Lord  Hastings  to  de- 
termine on  those  he  thinks  best  fitted  to  the  charge.  I  must, 
however,  add  my  opinion  that,  while  your  rank  and  pretensions 
make  it  impossible  you  should  commence  a  political  career  in  a 
subordinate  station,  you  will  have  to  encounter  many  and  serious 
difficulties  before  you  can,  at  a  single  leap,  obtain  one  of  the  first 
situations  in  the  line. 

It  is  very  painful  to  me,  my  dear ,  to  be  obliged  to  throw 

cold  water  upon  the  hopes  of  one  whose  disappointments  have  been 
already  so  great;  but  if  you  are  of  the  same  temperament  you 
were  in  former  days,  you  will  forgive  anything  but  coldness  and 
insincerity,  and  in  the  full  confidence  that  your  feelings  and  cha- 
racter are  unchanged  from  what  I  knew  them,  I  will  add  my 
-opinion  upon  the  conduct  you  should  pursue.    You  have,  for  your 
^period  of  service,  been  fortunate  as  to  rank — you  held  the  highest 
-  station,  and  your  efforts  in  it  have  established  your  character,  par- 
ticularly with  the  army  to  which  you  belong.     You  were  forced 
to  resign  station  to  obtain  health.     In  the  latter  object  (which  is 
above  all  others)  you  have  succeeded.     You  may  have  sacrificed 
fortune,  and  find  some  difficulty  in  educating  a  family;  but,  after 
all,  what  is  there  appalling  in  your  prospects  if  you  view  them 
with  confidence;  but  it  is  essential  for  your  happiness,  as  well 
as  your  reputation,  that  you  should  not  sink  into  an  omedwar 
•  or  expectant.    If  the  gentlemen  at  Calcutta  have  nothing  for  you, 
join  your  corps,  and  show,  as  you  easily  can,  how  qualified  you 
.  are  to  command.    Accommodate  (I  speak  with  all  the  freedom  of 
an  old  friend)  your  expenses  and  establishment  to  your  condition, 
.and  give  an  example  that  no  man  can,  whatever  situation  he  may 
have  held,  be  above  the  cheerful  performance  of  his  duties  in  his 
rank  in  the  army.    Take  this  course,  and  you  will  feel  relief  from 
that  irksome  state  of  mind  which  attends  a  life  of  expectation. 
I  have  traced  for  you  the  exact  course  I  took  myself  when  I  last 
arrived  in  India.    I  obtained  a  month's  leave  to  stay  at  Madras 
and  a  nomination  to  a  corps  (which  secured  me  a  brigade)  in 
General  Doveton's  force.     Though  I  had  despatches  I  would  not 
intrude  myself     I  was,   however,  called  to  Calcutta,  and  you 
Icnow  what  has  followed;  but  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  I  shoidd 
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have  gone  to  the  old  drill  with  as  much  heart  as  I  did  to  larger 
work,  because  I  should  have  had  a  pride  in  my  independence, 
mixed  with  a  confidence  that,  from  the  knowledge  all  had  of  my 
former  services,  and  the  fact  that  I  was  still  competent  to  equal 
exertions,  I  must  get  on  one  way  or  another.  Tou  are  (though 
perhaps  in  a  different  line)  just  as  certain  of  getting  on  as  I 
was;  so,  for  God^s  sake,  look  at  the  service  with  heart,  and  do  not 
present  them  an  officer  of  your  character  and  pretensions  in  the 
attitude  of  a  rejected  solicitor  for  every  vacant  situation.  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  you  do  not  neglect  yourself,  you  are  not  of  that 
stamp  that  can  be  long  neglected  by  others. 


EVILS  OP  PRECIPITATE  REFOBM. 

[To  Me.  Adam.] — It  should  have  been  a  leading  principle 
from  the  first,  and  having  departed  from  it,  you  should  recur  to  it,. 
when  opportunity  offers,  to  have  kept  your  old  and  new  posses- 
sions distinct  in  the  modes  of  rule.  This  was  of  vital  importance 
where  the  latter  contained  a  half-barbarous  and  turbulent  popula- 
tion. I  have  been,  my  dear  Adam,  since  I  was  fourteen  (and 
that  is  nearly  thirty-seven  years),  in  India.  The  politics  of  that 
country  have  been  my  constant  study  for  twenty-six  of  these- 
years,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  opportunities  I  have  enjoyed 
of  forming  a  judgment  of  future  events  from  experience  of  the 
past;  but  I  will  call  to  your  mind  that  in  almost  every  instance 
(Mysore  excepted,  where  every  pains  was  taken  to  avert  the  evil) 
when  we  have  had  an  accession  of  territory,  or  of  tributaries  and 
dependents,  as  the  result  of  a  successful  war,  there  have  followed 
vexatious  and  expensive  litigation,  if  not  war,  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. I  am  quite  assured  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  has 
been  caused  by  an  unwise  precipitation  in  the  process  of  amal- 
gamating our  new  countries  with  our  old.  This  general  prin- 
ciple I  have  stated  never  required  such  attention  as  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  we  have  boldly  and  wisely  avowed  ourselves  the 
arbiters  and  lords  paramount  of  India,  and  when  all^  but  particu- 
larly the  higher  classes,  watch  with  tremulous  anxiety  every  act 
even  of  a  subordinate  local  authority.  There  is  no  country  where 
this  applies  so  strongly  to  as  Rajpootana,  and  no  country  I  have 
seen  requires  so  much  of  your  care  to  prevent  years  of  serious  and 
harassing  trouble. 
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I  contend  that  different  liabits  and  di£^ent  principles  of  action 
are  essential  to  establish  and  maintain  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  lately  come  under  our  control,  provided  always  it  is 
your  desire  to  protract  the  existence  of  thieir  present  princes  and 
chiefs;  if  not,  and  you  covet  direct  rule,  yours  is  decidedly  the 
best  plan,  and  you  have  only,  if  a  vacancy  occurs  at  Delhi,  to 
appoint  an  able,  but  obstinate  judge,  and  my  word  for  the  rapid 
extension  of  your  territories,  for  not  a  day  will  pass  in  which  the 
mde  Rajpoots,  Meenahs,  Mhairs,  Goojurs,  and  Bheels  of  Western 
India  will  not  commit  some  unpardonable  outrage,  violate  all  law, 
contemn  established  authority,  plunder  property  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  compel  a  moderate  and  just  but  firm  Government  to 
vigorous  action  to  punish  and  destroy  offenders  in  order  that  a 
salutary  example  may  be  afforded,  and  our  insulted  name  and 
authority  vindicated ! 

This  is  all  very  fine  and  very  proper,  when  all  these  matters  are 
understood,  but  the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  doubt  the  justice  as 
well  as  the  policy  (to  say  nothing  of  the  humanity)  of  applying  all 
these  flourishing  terms  and  logical  conclusions  to  the  poor  people 
to  whom  they  are  applied.  The  great  object  is  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  character  of  the  offence  for  which  they  are  pxm- 
ished.  The  degree  of  turpitude  must  ever  depend  much  upon 
men's  motives,  and  these  must  be  studied  more  than  the  acts  of 
guilt  and  outrage,  before  a  remedy  can  be  applied.  I  confess  my- 
self (but  do  not  let  out  the  secret  to  the  Lord  in  Council)  I  am  a 
notorious  compounder  of  felony.  I  consider  in  my  continued 
collision  with  rogues,  great  and  small,  of  every  description,  that 
I  represent  a  State  which  can  afibrd  every  sacrifice  of  form,  so  that 
the  substance  of  its  high  name  and  power  is  not  injured.  I  have 
done  more  than  this — I  have  bred  a  tolerably  large  school  to  the 
same  habits,  and  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing alone  the  peace  can  be  kept,  and  our  power  gradually  but 
firmly  established  over  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  quarter;  but  with  all  this  I  am  satisfied  that  success 
depends  upon  all  employed  working  in  the  same  manner  and  to- 
wards the  same  objects,  and  upon  our  system  continuing  to  have 
its  own  character  unblended  with  any  other. 

[To  Me.  Molont.] — In  my  letter  to  you,  I  recollect  the 
nonsensical  remarks  upon  a  Calcutta  civilian  which  followed  my 
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lequest  for  Mr.  Mackenzie's*  papers,  and  this  has  naturally  led  to 
your  thinking  I  aasociated  hiin  with  the  personage  I  described. 
God  forbid  I  He  has,  from  my  meeting,  when  a  younker,  with  his 
viituous  and  able  father^f  ^^  hereditary  claim  on  my  respect.  I 
have  merely  seen  him,  but  am  fully  informed  of  his  talent,  and  the 
paper  you  enclosed  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  character  of  his 
mind.  No ;  my  dreaded  man  was  one  of  your  Barlows  or  your 
Dowdeswell^  just  those  the  errors  of  whose  well-intended  but  mis- 
taken efforts  the  labor  of  the  life  of  your  able  friend  must  be 
given  to  o(»Tect.  It  is,  however,  consoling  to  see  the  good  work 
begun ;  to  see  the  cautions  diffidence  of  knowledge  modifying 
and  revising,  where  it  cannot  alter  or  destroy,  the  rash  innovations 
and  erroneous  measures  of  presumption  and  ignorance.  The  men 
who,  with  their  new  systems  and  improvements,  proceeded  to  the 
demolition  of  the  most  ancient,  I  might  almost  say  sacred,  institu- 
tions of  India,  were  virtuous  and  able ;  but  in  acting  without 
local  and  minute  experience,  in  venturing  to  legislate  for  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  and  countries  with  whom  they  were  im- 
perfectly acquainted,  they  showed  both  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion. Bold  in  personal  rectitude,  and  proud  of  superior  light  to 
other  public  servants,  they  forgot,  in  their  conscientious  hurry  to 
give  their  Government  the  full  benefit  of  their  purity  and  wis- 
dom, every  principle  by  which  a  sensible  man  proceeding  in 
such  a  great  task  should  regulate  his  proceedings,  and  what 
with  their  simplifications  and  generalisations  they  have  precipi- 
tated us  into  a  fine  mess.  What  a  comment  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
excellent  paper  is  upon  their  measures ;  and  all  the  principles  he 
lays  down  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  familiar  to  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  England.  The  subject  has  been  long  studied,  and  is  fully 
understood  at  the  Board  of  Control.  Though  there  may  be  now 
and  then  an  individual  whose  travelled  mind  can  dispense  with 
those  mechanical  aids  which  the  mass  require,  I  will  not  give  up 
the  opinion  which  gave  rise  to  this  discussion — the  expediency, 
nay,  necessity  for  every  public  servant  of  Government  being  com- 
pelled to  have  part  of  his  early  education  in  active  duties  in  the 
revenue  and  judicial  service,  but  particularly  the  former,  and 
there  is  no  one  act  of  my  friend  Sir  Thomas  Munro  that  I  admire 

*  Mr.  BxAt  Mackenzie.    The  refSer-       f  Heniy  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 
ence  is  to  soms  na^exs  cm  the  settle-    the  Mem  ^FMmg, 
ment  of  the  north-western  provinces. 
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so  much  as  his  sweeping  Madras  of  all  the  young  gentlemen^  who 
had  fixed  themselves  in  garden-houses,  as  the  inheritors  elect  of  the 
future  offices  of  secretaries,  councillors,  &c.  They  must  now, 
thank  God,  go  through  country  work,  and  learn  from  personal 
observation  the  men,  and  their  habits,  for  whom  they  are  to 
legislate. 

Your  account  of  your  principal  towns;,  &c.,  is  very  acceptable 
to  me.  Pray  add,  hereafter,  any  memorandum  you  make  or  re- 
ceive from  others.  If  you  can  send  me  any  more  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's papers  I  shall  be  greatly  gratified,  or  if  you  could  get  me 
one  or  two  of  the  best  answers,  such  as  were  minute,  it  would  be 
a  great  favor,  for  though  on  the  wing  for  England,  I  cannot  de- 
tach my  mind  from  a  concern  in  which  I  take  such  deep  interest 
as  the  future  administration  of  this  vast  empire. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  NATIVES  OF  INDIA  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SEBVICE. 

[To  Mb.  J.  Young.] — I  have  not  ten  rupees  per  mensem  to 
give  any  man,  and  all  I  could  have  must,  according  to  my  leading 
principles,  be  given  to  local  claimants.  I  work,  and  this  is  a  great 
secret  of  my  success,  with  the  materials  I  find  on  the  spot,  and 
allow  myself  no  latitude  except  that  of  a  selection  from  them. 

I  regret  as  deeply  as  you,  or  any  man  can,  that  there  is  no 
openiag  for  natives.  The  system  of  depression  becomes  more 
alarming  as  our  power  extends,  but  the  remedy  is  not  in  raising 
to  rank  or  influence  our  servants,  moonshees,  &c.,  however  good; 
we  must,  or  we  cannot  last,  contrive  to  associate  the  natives  with 
us  in  the  task  of  rule,  and  in  the  benefits  and  gratifications  which 
accrue  from  it.  I  had  hoped  to  see  great  advances  made  in 
progress  to  this  object,  by  measures  being  adopted  that  would  at 
least  lay  the  foundation  of  a  gradual  but  real  reform  in  our  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  prudence  or  wisdom  that 
has  taken  a  different  view  of  this  subject,  and  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  that  may  not  soon  return,  for  in  a  Grovemment  so 
constituted  as  this,  it  is  only  by  the  local  authority  taking  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances  and  emergencies  at  the  moment,  that 
good  can  ever  be  done.  No  general  plan,  however  wise  and 
grounded,  will  ever  be  able  to  work  its  way  amid  the  shoals  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  jealousy  that  exist  in  what  the  Persians 
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call  the  Sea  of  Power  —  England.  It  Is  this  conviction  that 
limits  my  future  ambition  to  contentment  in  a  retired  life  with  my 
family. 

BOOTING  OUT  CORRUPTION — METCALFE  AND  HYDERABAD. 

[To  Mr.  Adam.] — You  can  well  conceive  the  pleasure  I  have 
had  in  meeting  with  Metcalfe.  *You  will  readily  conjecture  the 
subjects  relative  to  past  and  present  times  on  which  our  conversa- 
tion turned.  You  could  not  have  sent  a  fitter  man  to  the  scene  in 
which  he  is  employed.  The  first  efiect  produced  by  the  contrast 
of  our  friend's  modes,  principles,  and  character,  to  those  of  the  late 
occupant  of  the  palace  at  Hyderabad,  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  it  will  be  completed  by  nearer  observation.  For  both 
his  manner  and  proceedings  are  calculated  to  impress  black  and 
white  with  a  conviction  of  the  absence  of  nonsense  and  vanity, 
and  the  presence  of  reason  and  virtue. 

He  has  a  hard  task  to  perform,  and  wiU  require  strong  and  de- 
cided support.  I  know  well  that,  as  far  as  this  depends  upon  you,  he 
will  receive  it;  but  it  is  an  occasion  on  which  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self, and  to  the  public,  to  allow  no  feelings  of  personal  considera- 
tions to  interpose  with  your  duty.  There  are  two  modes  in  which 
the  fences  necessary  to  protect  the  great  empire  are  most  exposed  / 

to  be  broken  down;  and  these  must  be  defended,  or  all  that  gives 
beauty  and  permanence  to  the  structure  is  lost.  The  first  is  by 
the  introduction  of  a  spirit  of  money-making  (not  saving)  amongst 
the  public  servants.  The  next  is  irregular  and  undefined  patron- 
age. These  must  lead  everywhere  (as  they  have  at  Hyderabad) 
to  usury  and  jobbing.  The  mode  in  which  Metcalfe  is  proceeding 
to  eradicate  the  first  of  these  evils  is  marked  by  good  sense  and 
consideration.  The  latter  I  almost  think  with  you  he  has  carried 
too  far.  I  shall  say  nothing  regarding  what  you  have  done,  or 
rather  what  you  (I  speak  here  of  Government)  have  not  done.  I 
know  the  course  of  such  matters  too  well  to  make  me  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  ultimate  success  of  his  representations  and  recom- 
mendations upon  this  subject.  With  regard  to  the  patronage 
question,  he  will,  I  am  assured,  proceed  with  an  equal,  calm,  and 
firm  step  till  he  has  repaired  the  breach  that  has  been  made,  and 
given  to  this  irregular  concern  all  of  shape  and  of  principle  that 
it  is  capable  of  receiving;  nor  will  he  be  deterred  from  the  task  by 
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its  being  ungracious  and^  indeed,  invidious.  How  thankful  I  am 
(now  that  I  have  had  a  near  view  of  the  whole  scene)  that  I  did 
not  succeed  to  this  labor;  for  to  me  it  would  have  been  attended 
with  some  very  painful  feelings.  Yet  I  must  have  gone  through  it 
with  a  wish  neither  to  offend  nor  injure,  but  with  a  resolution  that 
would  not  have  permitted  me  to  deviate  one  inch  from  what  I 
deemed  the  path  of  rigid  duty,  to  please  or  benefit  any  man  in  the 
universe.  Metcalfe  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  myself^  and  will 
do  the  work  as  well^  and  perhaps  better  than  I  could.  At  this  I 
rejoice ;  and  I  am  assured  you  will  rejoice  also,  for  its  being  done 
must  have  been  the  object  that  led  you  to  desire  his  appointment. 

In  his  effort  to  repair  the  Nizam's  finances,  or  rather  to  save 
him  from  ruin,  and  to  redeem  our  character  from  the  obloquy  to 
which  it  has  been  so  long  exposed,  Metcalfe  has  gone  differently 
to  work  from  what  I  should ;  he  has  acted  from  the  impulse  of 
necessity,  and  has  commenced  by  an  endeavour  to  save  the  Prince 
and  the  Ryuts  from  the  imposition  and  oppression  of  the  shameless 
and  notorious  Minister  (with  his  whole  train  of  mean  and  corrupt 
officers)  whose  unprincipled  and  ruinous  administration  we  have 
so  long  supported.  He  thinks  his  plan  can  extend  over  all 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  without  its  leading  to  their  being  soon 
added  to  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Company  (for  the  latter  is  not 
Metcalfe's  object).  I  doubt  this;  and  while  I  admit  the  expe- 
diency of  all  that  has  been  yet  done — as  it  will  have  the  double 
effect  of  giving  information  essential  as  the  ground  of  future  mea- 
sures, and  of  convincing  the  gentlemen  at  Hyderabad  that  we  are 
serious  in  our  resolution  to  effect  reform — I  am  an  advocate  for 
the  adoption  of  a  system  that  would  extend  as  far  as  practicable  to 
all  classes  in  the  country,  including  the  highest  and  lowest  of  its 
rogues.  The  personal  characters  of  the  Nizam  and  his  Minister 
are  the  great  obstacles  to  this  course;  and  the  efiect  of  misrule 
and  oppression  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  said  to  have  killed 
whatever  of  virtue  or  of  talent  there  might  formerly  have  been  in 
the  Deccan.  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  Metcalfe  despairs 
of  finding  instruments  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  my 
plans ;  but  nevertheless  I  would  attempt  it,  for  I  am  convinced  it 
is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  hope  to  keep  alive  (and  that 
with  me  should  be  the  pluramount  object)  the  Native  Government. 

I  have  stated  fully  to  Metcalfe  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to 
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differ  from  bim;  but  I  must  add,  that  if  any  man  could  sooceed 
in  the  line  he  has  taken  of  securing  revenue  to  the  sovereign  and 
justice  to  the  cultivator  without  further  interference  or  encroach- 
ment, he  will,  for  his  mode  of  doing  his  work  is  so  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious that  it  is  quite  calculated  to  disarm  jealousy  and 
pride.  But  then  it  is  essential  to  success  that  he  should  be  left 
alone  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  manner,  and  will  you  con- 
tinue to  leave  him  alone  ?  Will  the  authorities  in  England  not 
interfere  ?  Will  not  the  measures  he  takes^  or  recommends  on  other 
matters^  raise  a  clamox  amongst  the  discontented,  the  interested, 
or  the  corrupt?  And  will  not  these  causes  combine  to  disturb 
his  proceedings? 

All  these  considerations  I  have  urged  upon  Metcalfe  as  worthy 
of  his  attention;  but  I  have  given  you  a  sufficient  dose  of  Hyder- 
abad. Let  us  be  glad  that  a  change  (no  one  could  be  for  the 
worse)  is  in  progress  and  let  me  in  particular  exult  that  rt  is  in 
the  pure  and  able  hands  of  one  that  belongs  to  a  school  of  which 
I  have  lived  to  be  the  acknowledged  father. 


I  think  that  from  these  extracts  a  just  impression  may 
be  gathered  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinions  on  most  of 
the  leading  questions  of  Indian  policy  and  administra- 
tion, which  were  at  that  time  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
our  statesmen.  More  than  a  third  part  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  letters  from  which  they  are  taken  were 
written;  and  the  progress  of  Time  and  Circumstance 
has  abundantly  shown  both  the  truth  of  his  predictions 
and  the  value  of  his  warnings.  On  one  point  especially 
I  am  desirous  that  these  opinions  should  not  be  misun- 
derstood. He  was  profoimdly  convinced  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  the  Native  States  of  India  was  an  event — 
or  rather  a  succession  of  events — so  clearly  marked  out 
by  Providence  on  the  map  of  the  Future,  that  no  human 
resolutions  could  prevent  its  consummation.  He  knew 
that,  sooner  or  later,  these  States  would,  by  their  own 
rashness  or  their  own  corruption,  forfeit  their  title  to 
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independence  ;  and  lie  believed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment ought  not  then  to  shrink  from  asserting  itself  as  the 
paramount  power,  and  thus  securing  its  own  safety  and 
the  happiness  of  a  misgoverned  people,  by  assuming  the 
administration  of  a  State  no  longer  competent  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  affairs.  But  he  saw  clearly  what  were 
the  uses  of  the  Native  States ;  he  sympathised  largely 
with  the  fallen  princes  and  chiefs  of  India;  and  he  desired 
to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  self-government  by  leading 
them  to  a  right  understanding  of  their  duties.  He  was 
anxious,  therefore,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  hasten 
on  the  inevitable  hour  of  their  extinction.  If  they  could 
be  taught  to  possess  themselves  in  peace  and  good- will 
towards  their  neighbours,  and  to  govern  well  and  wisely 
for  the  benefit  of  their  people,  so  much,  said  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  the  better.  But  continued  failure,  in  one  or 
other  of  these  respects,  he  knew  would  bring  down  upon 
the  Native  States,  one  after  another,  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  Paramount,  and  he  conceived  that  in  such  a 
case  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  asserting  the  supremacy 
which  Providence  had  placed  in  our  hands.  That  this 
was  his  creed  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  which  I 
have  quoted  in  this  chapter.  And  it  is  the  creed  of  all 
right-thinking  men. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OVERLAND  TO  ENGLAND. 

[1821—1822.] 

DSPABTUBB  FROM  BOMBAY— YOTAGE  TO  EQTPT— >J0T7BinET  TO  CAIBO— nCTEB- 
YIEW  WITK  MSHEMET  AIJ — ^nCCIDXNTS  DT  THE  MBDITEBBAKEAK — ^NAPLES 
AJn>  BOME— 8WITZEBLAND  AND  FBAlTCE— P06T-HA8TE  TO  EUGLAED. 

The  first  day  upon  board-ship  was  to  Malcolm  a  sad 
one.  Although  his  face  was  turned  towards  home — al- 
though he  was  on  the  way  to  regain  his  lost  treasures — 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  left  many  good  and 
true  friends  behind  him  in  India ;  so  he  recorded  in  his 
journal  that  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  he  saw  those,  who 
had  come  on  board  to  bid  him  farewell,  go  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  that  what  with  the  flurry  of  his  spirits  and 
the  confinement  of  his  cabin,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night. 
But  the  morrow  foimd  him  elate  with  thoughts  of  the 
prospects  before  him,  and  rejoicing  in  the  quietude  and 
relaxation  of  sea-life.  The  incidents  of  his  voyage  were 
few — and  those  few  of  the  old  complexion — a  shark  and 
a  man  overboard  being  the  chief  A  few  characteristic 
passages  culled  from  his  journal  may,  however,  be  given 
here  to  keep  up  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  : 
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December  4. — Had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  to  have  broken  the  chain,  and  to  find  myself  released 
from  the  load  of  public  duties,  the  crowd  of  public  servants,  the 
attentions  of  friends,  the  calls  of  acquaintances,  the  bustle  of  Indian 
life,  private  and  public  hospitality,  horses,  carriages,  and  half  a 
hundred  domestics — well  seated  in  a  small  but  airy  cabin,  with 
my  good  and  faithful  English  servant,  Charles,  my  sole  attendant^ 
four  trunks  all  my  baggage,  and  an  Arabian  horse  my  only 
animal,  with  a  fair  breeze,  steering  for  old  England,  with  hopes — 
I  may  say  certainties— of  more  enjoyment  than  most  men.  But  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  it  more  than  to  say  that  I  go  with,  I  trust,  an 
humble  and  a  grateful  heart  to  that  Providence  which  has  enabled 
me  to  go  through  this  last  scene  of  my  labors  in  India  in  a  manner 
that  has  been  most  fortunate.  I  leave  that  country  with  the  ap- 
probation, testified  in  flattering  orders,  of  those  under  whom  I 
acted,  and  of  my  own  government.  Fort  St.  George.  I  have 
had,  added  to  that,  attentions  from  the  community  at  Bombay  far 
beyond  those  ever  ^ven  to  any  man  of  my  rank  and  station,  and 
I  have,  thank  God,  an  approving  conscience,  which  tells  me  I  have 
done  my  best ;  and  all  this  happy  departure  is  crowned  with  the 
reflection  that  this  combination  of  success  and  of  public  and 
private  approbation  will  give  pleasure  and  pride  to  Charlotte  and 
our  dear  children;  for  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  thoughts  of  my 
praises  reaching  their  ears  give  me  a  thousand  times  the  delight 
I  ever  experience  when  they  first  reach  my  own. 

December  12-13. — ^The  only  remarkable  events  of  these  two 
days  were  harpooning  a  porpoise,  which  broke  the  harpoon,  and  a 
horrible  roll  the  ship  took,  which  upset  all  that  was  upsettable  in 
her.  I  proceed  most  monotonously  with  my  lessons  in  Italian, 
and  besides  having  made  some  progress  in  the  grammar,  hai» 
read  forty  pages  of  an  account  of  Naples.  I  have,  however,  made 
an  effort  in  rhyme,  which,  please  God,  shall  be  entered  to-morrow. 

December  14. — I  am  no  poet,  but  I  love  rhyming,  and  I  have 
ever  cherished  a  disposition  to  versify.  It  is  good  in  many  ways. 
It  improves  a  man  in  writing  prose,  for  it  forces  a  selection  of 
words  that  becomes  habitual.  It  improves  the  ear,  and  renders 
it  more  sensible  to  inelegances  of  expression.  It  is  also  good,  as  it 
exercises  the  imagination,  and  when  the  lines  add  to  smoothness 
a  happy  expression  of  feeling,  and  impart  pleasure  to  those  for 
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whose  gratification  they  were  intended,  the  small  talent  of  versifi- 
cation has  effects  that  render  it  a  happy  and  an  enviable  one.  It 
gives  delight  to  those  we  love^  and  the  means  employed  are  all  of 
an  elevating  nature.  They  carry  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver 
into  regions  of  sentiment,  if  not  romance,  which  may,  in  their 
relation  to  the  coarser  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  be  called  the 
pleasuie-grotmd  of  life;  and  though  it  would  be  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable to  remain  always  in  them,  it  would  be  folly  in  him  who 
possessed  them  not  to  wander  there  sometimes,  to  lose  the  world 
and  himself  among  their  pure  streams  and  deep  shades.  Such 
habits  will,  I  believe,  tend  not  only  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  life, 
but  to  invigorate  the  understanding.  A  man  will  return  with 
new  spring  to  the  common  cares  and  concerns  of  this  world,  but, 
at  the  very  least,  he  will  have  gained  for  himself  and  others  some 
pleasurable  moments  of  existence.  Such  is  the  train  of  reasoning 
with  which  I  persuade  myself  to  give  every  now  ^nd  then  an 
hour  or  two  to  idle  rhyme.  I  may  account  it  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  proofs  I  have  of  my  incessant  occupation  during  the 
last  four  years,  that  I  have  not  written  one  Hne,  except  a  song  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Assye. 

December  18. — ^We  had  expected  to  reach  Mocha  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  but  were  disappointed,  being  exactly  seventeen. 

December  20.— Went  on  shore  at  Mocha  early  in  the  morning. 
Found  a  horse  ready,  sent  for  me  by  the  Governor,  and  being 
mounted,  took  the  opportunity,  with  Captain  Hutchinson  as  my 
guide,  to  look  at  the  town  and  its  environs.  Remained  in  the 
factory,  seeing  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  till  four  o'clock,  when, 
after  a  short  visit  to  the  Governor,  we  returned  on  board,  and  up 
anchor.  The  following  are  a  few  notes  I  made  in  my  hurried 
visit  to  the  shore : 

We  noticed  in  the  sandy  streets  of  the  suburbs 

several  children's  graves,  with  a  ridge  of  sand  over  them  and  a 
small  branch  of  date  to  mark  the  head.  In  India,  premature  births 
are  buried  in  streets. 

Captain  Hutchinson  had  just  informed  me  that  whenever  he 
came  suddenly,  and  without  their  observing,  upon  any  men  of 
the  Arab  tribes  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha,  Uiey  inva- 
riably laid  their  hands  upon  their  sword,  and  sometimes  drew 
it;   but  the  moment  they  saw  who  he  was,  they  indicated,  by 
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putting  their  hands  to  their  hearts,  or  giving  a  slap  on  the  thigh, 
that  this  act  of  habit  or  usage  was  remote  from  feelings  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  indeed  they  were  beyond  all  the  other  natives  civil  and 
attentive.  As  I  entered  Mocha,  a  respectable-looking  Arab  who 
met  me  drew  his  sword,  and  assumed  a  position  as  if  of  defence. 
I  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  on  which  he  immediately  made  an 
obeisance,  with  a  look  of  kindness  that  showed  he  had  no  bad 
intention.  He,  however^  kept  his  sword  drawn,  apparently  to 
prevent  insult  firom  the  rabble  of  boys  and  blackguards  who  had 
accompanied  me  on  my  ride  from  hopes  of  charity,  and  in  others 
from  curiosity. 

Captain  Hutchinson  told  me,  during  the  ride,  of  an  extraordinary 
usage  at  Mocha.  When  the  dates  are  ripe,  a  large  stone  is  put  on 
the  head  of  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  best  marksmen  fire  at  it  with  ball.  When  knocked  off,  great 
joy  is  testified  by  the  spectators.  Two  or  three  dollars  are  given  to 
the  child,  and  ten  or  twelve  to  the  marksmen.  Captain  Hutchin- 
son has  not  seen  this  ceremony,  but  means  to  do  so  next  year, 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  anyiraud  is  practised.  He  never  heard 
of  any  accident  to  the  child.  Sheikh  Abdul  Ruzzeen,  a  respectable 
merchant,  told  Mr.  Ferguson  that  the  boy  is  placed  at  thirty-one 
yards,  and  the  stone  on  his  head,  about  three  inches  above  it. 
The  mark  is  generally  hit  at  the  first  shot.  Only  two  or  three 
men  are  allowed  to  fire. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  having  taken  in  water  and 
replenished  their  stock,  they  set  sail  again ;  but  soon  en- 
countered baffling  winds  and  bad  weather,  and  passed 
their  Christmas  in  drear  discomfort. 

December  24. — Strong  unfavorable  wind  from  the  northward. 
Ship  rolls  and  pitches  enough  to  make  me  dead  sea-sick.  Poor 
Sultan  very  uncomfortable,  but  seeing  him  likely  to  fall,  from 
having  what  sailors  call  "too  much  play,"  confined  him  by  a  stud- 
ding-sail boom  with  its  sail  wrapped  round,  which  squeezed  him 
very  comfortably  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  made  a  fall 


December  25. — Last  night  very  bad;  and  what  with  reefing, 
-reefing,    down   topgallant -yards,   luffing,   swearing,   the 
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blowing  of  boisterous  winds,  and  the  high  waves  of  angry  waters, 
I  had  no  sleep,  and  got  up  sea-sick  to  death.  Charles,  who  is 
always  the  same,  had  laid  out  new  pantaloons,  white  waistcoat, 
laced  jacket,  and  smart  cap,  and  I  put  them  on  as  a  duty  to  the 
day.  "  Merry  Christmas !"  was  the  salutation  from  all  quarters. 
I  repeated  it,  but  saw  no  one  merry  but  the  ship,  who  danced  at  a 
most  lively  rate. 

As  I  could  not  remain  in  the  dark  cabin  below^  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  one's  legs  upon  deck,  I  felt  grateful  for  a 
small  place  the  captain  directed  to  be  made  for  me  to  lie  in^  upon 
deck^  between  two  guns.  My  bed  was  some  flags,  and  I  was 
secured  on  one  side  by  the  bulkhead  of  the  vessel,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  capstan-bar.  Here  I  lay,  and  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  pencil  amused  myself  by  writing  some  nonsensical  lines  to 
my  dear  little  children;  and  I  really  think  I  shall  be  more  gra- 
tified by  the  smiles  this  chicken  flight  may  one  day  excite  in  their 
faces,  than  by  all  the  approbation  given  to  the  higher  soarings  of 
the  Muse. 

December  26. — Still  contrary  wind,  but  rather  moderated,  and 
we  are  becoming  more  accustomed  to  this  tossing  about.  We 
have  had  for  these  last  few  days  a  great  number  of  locusts  blown 
on  board,  and  the  numbers  of  these  insects  that  have  passed  the 
ship  head  is  incredible.  They  have  appeared  for  four  or  five 
hours  floating  past  in  heaps,  and  look  at  a  distance  like  a  red 
bank,  above  a  mile  long.  '^  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  and  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Abyssinia  (God 
knows  to  which  land  they  belong),  are  freed  by  the  gale  that 
plagues  us  from  these  locusts,  who  appear  drowned  in  numbers 
sufiScient  to  have  made  a  famine  in  a  day  wherever  they  had 
alighted.  I  have  a  native  of  Bussorah  who  looks  after  my  horse, 
who  has  amused  all  the  ship  by  the  voracious  manner  in  which  he 
eats  the  locusts.  It  is  indifierent  to  him  whether  they  are  dead  or 
alive  (boiled  or  raw);  he  plucks  off  the  wings,  legs,  and  a  piece  of 
the  head,  then  eats  them  with  great  relish.  He  teUs  me  that  they 
are  in  Arabia  deemed  a  dainty  by  man  and  beast,  and  told  me  to 
try  Sultan.  I  did,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  horse  eat  the 
locusts  so  greedily.  ^^He  has  learned  it  in  Arabia,"  said  his 
keeper  (Ahmed). 

December  27. — Still  contrary  wind,  but  towards  the  evening, 
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on  our  standing  in  the  land,  it  shifted  two  or  three  points  to  the 
eastward  of  north,  and  enabled  us  to  make  a  good  start.  ...... 

I  remarked  the  moon  (three  days  old)  last  night,  and  the  planet 
Venus,  to  be  brighter  than  ever  I  had  seen  them  in  my  life;  and 
to-day,  at  two  o'clock  PJi.,  I  saw  both  quite  distinct  with  the 
naked  eye.    This,  I  am  told,  is  remarkable. 

December  28. — A  foul  wind;  as  we  tacked  at  sunset  saw  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  saw  and  examined  one  of  the 
Doulah's  horses  at  Mocha,  which  had  lately  been  brought  from 
Sen&r,  and  was  evidently  of  that  breed  of  fine  animals  of  which 
Bruce  speaks.  He  was  black,  fifteen  hands  high,  of  lofty  crest, 
round-barrelled,  very  short-backed,  and  tail  well  set  on;  apparently 
gentle,  and  of  good  action.  His  legs  were  not  so  good  as  the 
Arab,  but  seemingly  from  that  breed,  but  of  improved  siae. 
Horses  are  constantly  brought  from  Abyssinia,  and  these  or  their 
cross  must  often  pass  for  the  Mocha  Arabian.  This  horse  and  all 
others  at  Mocha  were  hogged.  On  inquiry,  I  ^as  told  numbeors 
of  fine  horses  might  be  obtained  from  Sen&i^,  .butin  part,pievented 
by  the  Doulah  taking  the  best  at  his  own  price. 

December  31. — We  had  a  fine  land  wind  ficam  the  Arabian 
coast  this  morning  at  two  A.M.,  and  by  its  aid  made  forty-two 
miles  of  latitude.  Our  spirits,  which  rise  and  fall  wi&  our 
breeze,  pretty  high  to-day.  Transcribed  three  public  letters,  one 
requesting  a  pension  for  Mahomed  Hussein  Khaa's  (my  Jate 
moonshee's)  family;  the  other  regarding  the  Guickowar  contingent 
in  Malwah;  and  the  third  respecting  military  roads  irom  Bombay 
and  Baroach  to  Central  India.  I  have  enla]:ged  in  this  letter  on 
their  very  great  importance,  both  for  military  purpose^  and  those 
of  good  and  liberal  government  all  over  India. 

Jcmuary  1,  1822. — Happy  new  year!  As  the  day  is  pleasant 
and  the  ship  quiet,  I  am  not  miserable ;  but  I  do  trust  my  next 
new  year  will  be  much  happier  spent,  as  I  purpose  it  shall,  with 
my  dear  family.  I  was  awoke  at  ten  oVlock  at  night  by  a  bustle 
on  deck.  At  first  I  thought  it  a  shoal,  but  soon  heard  it  was 
caused  by  a  native  (a  Lascar)  having  fallen  overboard.  He 
shouted  loud  and  often  for  aid,  and  the  boat,  which  was  quickly 
let  down,  reached  him  before  he  had  been  ten  jninutos  in  .the 
water,  but  just  as  he  was  sinking.    ^^He  botd  the  ffoggks  in  his 
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ihioat  when  we  came  up— ^but  we  fintgave  him  sn  oar,  and  .then 
grabbed  him,"  was  the  descr^ition  which  the  coxswain  (aiiough 
eailor)  gave  of  their  success  in  saving  him. 

January  2. — ^Light  and  baffling  winds.  I  this  day  finished  the 
perusal  of  Forsyth's  "  Travels  in  Italy."  It  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  Eustace*  As  learned  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  much  more 
skilled  in  architecture,  he  comes  often  with  advantage  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  Catholic  priest;  but  if  the  latter  is  prejudiced 
by  his  education  and  religion,  the  former  has  not  escaped  the 
opposite  effects  of  his.  Even  when  detailing  their  good  works,  he 
speaks  of  monks  and  popes  like  a  Presbyterian.  I  was,  however, 
only  once  satisfied  that  Eustace  had  a  complete  victory  over  him. 
It  is  in  the  description  of  Cardinal  York,  in  whose  character  and 
habits  they  both  agree;  but  Eustace  paints  it  with  equal  taste  and 
feeling,  while  the  picture  of  my  countryman  is  destroyed  by  one 
vulgar,  if  not  unfeeling,  touch.  He  talks  of  the  attentions  and 
frequent  visits  of  Prince  AugustiBS,  and  adds  that  when  they  mst 
they  ^'  royal  highneesed-each  other  incessantly." 

January  4. — Same  winds,  same  feeUngs ;  but  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  we  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  like  very  quiet,  happy  people. 
Still  I  feel  it  as  a  species  of  non-existence. 

On  the  9th,  Malcolm  and  his  companions  landed  at 
Cosseir,  of  which  place  he  records  that  "  the  sense  df 
the  asses  seems  to  rival  that  of  many  of  the  inhabitants." 
But  the  comparison  was  intended  rather  to  exalt  the 
former  than  to  degrade  the  latter ;  for  he  sets  down  with 
gratitude  that  the  people  had  at  all  events  sense  enough 
to  be  very  courteous  and  attentive  to  the  English  tra- 
vellers. "  I  have  met  with  the  greatest  attention,"  he 
writes,  "  and  an  offer  of  camels  and  every  aid  for  my 
journey  to  the  Nile."  He  was  anxious  to  push  on  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible;  so  after  one  quiet  day  to 
recruit  himself  after  the  voyage,  lie  mounted  Sultan, 
whilst  his  fellow-travellers  perched  themselves  on  camel- 
back  ;  and  on  a  freiah,  bright,  delightful  morning,  they 

*  He  had  read  Eustace's  Classieal  Tour  a  few  days- before. 
2d2 
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commenced  their  jomiiey.  In  those  days  Egjrpt  was  a 
country  rarely  explored  by  English  travellers,  and  little 
known  to  the  English.  Now  every  young  writer  and 
cadet  scuds  across  the  mystic  land,  stares  at  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  thinks  little  more  of  the  Nile  than  of  the 
Thames  or  the  Shannon.  Much  that  Malcolm  entered 
in  his  journal  was  at  the  time  novel  and  interesting;  but 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written  have 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  record,  and  I  therefore  pass 
over  some  minute  descriptions  of  places  and  acute  re- 
flections on  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  country, 
which  years  ago  would  have  found  attentive  readers. 
Having  ridden,  partly  on  Sultan  and  partly  on  a  camel, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  purchased  a  boat,  and  com- 
menced his  river-voyage,  likening  it  to  sailing  on  the 
Ganges.  Everywhere,  as  he  advancfed,  he  met  with  great 
attention,  especially  from  the  public  functionaries,  by 
the  express  orders  of  the  Pacha  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had 
heard  of  his  approach,  and  was  anxious  in  the  extreme  to 
see  and  converse  with  one  whose  fame  had  reached  him 
from  Persia  and  Arabia.  Malcolm  was  no  less  desirous 
of  conversing  with  this  celebrated  man,  who  was  then  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,*  with  the  lustre  of  some  great 
achievements  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  February  they 
met  at  Cairo.  What  passed  between  them  has  been 
chronicled  in  Malcolm's  own  words,  written  shortly  after 
the  interview.  Recent  transactions  have  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  interest  of  the  record : 

"  After  we  had  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  the  Pacha,  by  a 
signal,  sent  away  all  his  officers  and  attendants,  leaving  only  his 
Chief  Dragoman  and  Secretary,  Mr.  Bogan,  Mr.  Lavater  (acting 
for  Mr.  Salt),  Mr.  Azir^  First  Dragoman  to  the  English  Consulate, 
Captain  Pasley,  and  myself.      He  then  began  by  stating  that  his 

*  Mehemet  Ali  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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anxiety  to  see  me  had  been  increased  by  Colonel  Johnston  and 
the  party  who  preceded  him  having  declared  their  want  of  know- 
ledge of  Persia,  and  referring  him  to  i^e  as  a  person  beyond  all 
others  fully  informed  of  the  power  and  actual  state  of  that  country. 
He  entreated  I  would,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  speak  without 
reserve.  I  gave  him  as  correct  an  account  as  I  could  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Persia,  the  character  of  its  king,  that  of  the 
ruling  princes,  and  the  opposite  systems  and  interests  of  the  two 
principal  Abbas,  Ali  Meerza  and  Mahomed  All  Meerza.  I  gave 
him  an  account  of  the  troops  of  Persia,  and  her  means  both  of 
offensive  and  defensive  war.  The  Pacha,  who  frequently  inter- 
rupted me  by  most  pertinent  questions,  seemed  to  receive  as 
bighly  valuable  and  interesting  much  both  of  the  information 
and  opinions  I  gave.  After  much  conversation  regarding  Persia, 
the  Pacha  asked  me  why  we  supported  that  nation^  and  whether 
its  being  at  war  with  the  Turks  would  not  alter  our  feelings 
towards  it  ?  I  replied  that  it  would  excite  no  feeling  but  a  desire 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  two  states,  whose  remaining 
in  imion  and  in  strength  was  important  to  our  interests.  In 
Persia,  I  added,  we  were  interested,  because  that  kingdom 
formed  a  barrier  to  our  Indian  possessions,  while  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  particularly  Egjrpt,  we  had  the  same  barrier,  and  a  still 
stronger  interest,  as  its  condition  affected  the  general  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe. 

"  The  Pacha,  after  we  had  fully  discussed  Persia,  turned  the  sub- 
ject to  Europe,  and  begged  me  to  give  my  opinion  freely  as  to 
the  likely  result  of  the  differences  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 
I  told  Um  I  had  been  out  of  England  five  years,  and  though  I 
had  seen  all  the  late  papers,  I  did  not  feel  confident  to  speak 
decidedly  upon  the  subject,  particularly  as  I  wanted  exact  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  state  of  Turkey.  He  smilingly  said  he 
must  have  my  opinion,  and  that  he  would  do  away  my  excuse  by 
giving  me,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  his  own  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Porte.  He  did  so  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  apparently 
quite  unreserved.  The  sum  of  his  statement  was,  the  total  inca- 
pacity of  the  Turks  to  meet  the  Russians — ^their  consequent  de- 
pendence on  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  ascribed  their  weakness 
to  many  causes,  one  of  which  was  the  want  of  that  religious 
enthusiasm  they  before  possessed.     But  still,  he  said,  although 
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the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  support  they  meet  from 
Ru8sia>  idireatened  a  dreadful  blow  at  the  Turkiah  Empire,  a 
desperate  effort  would  be  piado  to  repel  it.  He  stated  his  perfect 
knowledge  liiat  both  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  and  die  invasion 
of  die  Persians  had  been  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Russians, 
whose  whole  poUcy^  he  observed,  had  been  for  many  years  so 
systematically  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  die  Turkish  power  in 
Europe,  that  he  was  quite  oonvinced  nodiing  would  prevent  war. 
The  conceanonfr  they  demand  from  the  Porte  are  great^  and  if 
granted,  could  never,  after  what  has  passed,  give  confidence;  fbr 
the  latter  must  know  they  were  only  the  forerunners  of  odier 
demands.  ^  In  short,*  he  concluded^  ^  I  am  convinced  there  will 
be  war;  and  that  the  question  has  been  decided  in  the  Russian, 
cabinet,  and  will  not  be  altered  by  the  interference  of  other  Bu*^ 
ropean  powera.  Now  give  your  opinion,'  said  he.  I  did  so, 
without  hesitation.  I  said,  I  always  considered  the  Emperor  in  an 
embarrasang  situation,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  ^npire  of  which  the 
army  (owing  to  its  employment  in  Southern  Europe)  might  be 
said  to  be  too  civilised,  while  its  peasantry  were  too  barbarous  for 
its  Government  The  army  in  the  present  instance  desire  war 
from  professional,  and  the  civil  part  of  the  population  from  reli- 
gious feding.  Yet,  I  added,  from  what  I  know  of  die  character 
of  the  Emperor,  from  the  show,  if  not  die  reality,  of  moderation 
which  he  has  hitherto  paraded,  and  from  the  serious  interruption 
wUoh.  his  odier  plans  would  receive  from  a  rupture  with  other 
countries  in  Europe,  I  am  of  opinion  he  will  be  most  anxious  to 
avoid  immediate  war;  and  I  added,  if  the  Porte  is  so  incompetent 
(as  you  describe  it)  to  the  contest,  what  can  it  do  but  accord  with 
the  policy  prescribed  by  ita  situation?  If  alone,  it  can  only  anti- 
dpate  ddfeat;  and  dierefbre,  as  concession  must  in  such  case  be 
the  result,  why  not  make  it  at  firsts  when  less  would  be  demanded, 
than  after  success?  But  supposing  that  the  states  of  Europe 
(particularly  England,  Austria,  and  France)  are  determined  to 
interim  to  preserve  the  Porte  and  prevent  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia,  what  more  can  die  former  do  than  throw  herself  upon 
them?  The  unfortunate  origin  of  die  quarrel  has  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  Christian  allies  of  Turkey,  but  she  wiU  ulti*^ 
mately  gain  by  conpessions  made  to  Christian  feeling.  She  will 
secure  dieir  decided  support  if  attacked  in  violation  of  any  en- 
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gagement  that  may^  be.  made.  I  concluded  by  stating,  that  though 
I  did  not  believe  there  would  be  immediate  war,  I  did  not  antici- 
pate a  long  peace.  Whichever  party  (Turks,  Russians,  or  Greeks) 
settled  the  present  troubles  with  advantage  or  leas,  was  likely  to 
be  led  by  resentment,  bigotry,  hatced,  and  ambition  to  future  acte 
of  aggression.  The  Pacha  said  he  only  di£Gsred  with  me  in  one 
point — ^that  of  immediate  war;  and  he  urged  many  reasons  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  without,  however,  changing  mine^  and  I 
repeated  my  belief  that  Russia  would  not  at  once  enter  upon  a 
war  which,  if  successful  (as  it  appeared  certain  it  must  at  first  be), 
would  embroil  all  Europe;  for  it  was  nonsense  to  think  that  the 
principles  which  led'  to  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte  would  be  ao 
soon  abandoned,  and  nothing  but  their  being  so. could  render  the 
lading  states  of  that  quarter  neutral  spectators  of  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Alexander. 

<<  My  private  conference  with  Mahomed  Ali  Pacha  lasted  up* 
wards  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  I  left  him^  sti*ongly  impressed 
with  the  force  of  his  character.  His  manner  is  plain  and  un- 
afibcted,  so  is  his  mind;  he  is  in  argument  not  only  perspicuous, 
but  keen  and  logical.  He  seems  well  informed,  and  smgularly 
free  firom  prejudice.  He  spoke  of  his  own  efforts  at  improvement, 
and  of  the  great  difficulties  he  encountered  &om  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  his  countrjrmen.  He  professed  ihe  full  credit 
he  gave  to  tlie  English  as  the  best  allies  of  the  Turks.  ^  To  you,' 
he  added,  'I  need  say  no  more  than  that  though  civil  to  all,  I 
must  prefer,  in  a  political  view,  a  nation  who  we  are  convinced 
caimot  desire  our  downfall,  and  wh0|  fcom  its  naval  superiority, 
has  beyond  all  others  the  means  of  giving  to  my  Grovemment 
powerftil  and  efficient  aid.' " 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Malcolm,  accompanied  by 
his  young  relative,  John  Pasley,  sailed  from  Alexandria 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Cambria^  commanded  by 
Captain  Hamilton;  and,  after  much  bad  weather,  arrived 
off  the  island  of  Cuxos  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  Turk- 
ish, and  Greek  fleets  were  then  in  the  offing,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  island  were  kindling  with  resentment 
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against  their  Ottoman  foes.      On  the  2nd  of  March, 
Malcohn  wrote  in  his  journal : 

^^  We  had  communication  with  the  four  patriarchs  or  heads  of 
the  island.  Much  conversation  took  place  as  to  their  reputed 
piracies,  in  which  they  defended  themselves  with  accusations 
against  the  merchants,  who  pretended  to  have  English,  when  they 
bad  Turkish  property.  They  complained  grievously  of  the  injury 
their  trade  had  sustained  by  vessels  under  English  colors  supply- 
ing Turkish  garrisons  (particularly  that  of  NapoU  Romania)  with 
provisions.  I  asked  them  if  interest  had  not  made  these  mer- 
chants impartial,  and  procured  them  supplies  of  ammunition, 
without  which  the  Turks  could  not  have  been  attacked. 

^^  These  patriarchs  are  good-looking  men,  one  rather  graceful,  but 
another  rough  in  his  form,  and  apparently  more  so  in  his  mind. 
I  expostulated  on  their  cruelties.  They  plead  the  example  of  the 
Turks.  To  this  I  replied,  ^  Then  by  following  that  example  you 
make  yourselves  as  bad ;  besides,  you  violate  a  principle  of  your 
religion  which  bids  you  forgive  your  enemies.'  One  of  them 
smiled  and  nodded  assent ;  but  his  rough  companion  said  some- 
thing that  appeared  better.  I  asked  the  interpreter  (our  pilot) 
what  he  said,  who  rephed  ^  He  tell  must  kill  Turk.  That  good/ 
I  replied,  '  That  it  is  good  while  they  are  in  action,  but  to  murder 
them  as  at  Lamos,  in  cold  blood,  is  very  bad,  and  those  acts  will 
lose  the  Greeks  that  good  name  which  will  best  promote  their 
cause  in  Europe.' 

"  I  was  glad  I  saw  these  men;  they  had  evidently  but  very 
limited  information,  and  seemed  most  concerned  about  their  own 
interests.  They,  however,  looked  energetic  men,  and  had  an 
ample  portion  of  that  feeling  which  forms  the  only  bond  with  the 
Greeks — *  a  sentiment  of  detestation  and  resentment  against  the 
Turks,"* 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  Cambria  put  oflF  from  the 
island,  and  two  days  afterwards  sighted  Oandia.  At 
daylight  on  the  6th,  Zante  was  in  sight,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  they  ran  into  the  Roads,  but  aflerwards  put 
out  again  to  sea  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  fleets.     On  the  7th  they  returned  to  Zante, 
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and  thence  sailed  for  Corfu,  which  they  reached  on  the 
night  of  the  8th.  On  the  following  morning,  Sir  Fre- 
derick Adam — an  old  acquaintance — then  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Isles,  came  alongside,  and  the  Cambria 
was  ordered  back  to  Zante.  It  was  intimated,  however, 
to  Malcolm,  that  he  might  land  at  the  Lazaretto,  and, 
after  performing  a  short  quarantine,  be  admitted  into  the 
island.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland — another  old  friend — ^who 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  also  at 
Corfu.  He  sent  Malcolm  a  warm-hearted  note  of  wel- 
come, ending  with  the  words — "  Make  no  arrangements 
till  you  see  me ;  I  can  manage  for  you  better  than  you 
can  for  yourself."  So,  next  day,  Malcolm  left  the  Ciww- 
briaj  "  with  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem  for  her  excellent 
and  manly  captain  and  all  on  board ;"  and,  after  a  very  brief 
sojourn  in  the  Lazaretto,  proceeded  to  Sir  T.  Maitland's 
"  beautiM  country-house,  overhanging  the  sea."* 

The  scenery  of  Corfu  greatly  delighted  Malcolm: 
"  I  ride  over  these  bad  roads  with  more  pleasure  than 
ever  I  rode  over  good  ones,  for  I  am  rewarded  every 
hundred  yards  with  a  new  and  magnificent  view.  To  a 
man  from  Bombay,  that  noble  harbor  will  suggest  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Corfu;  but,  to  complete  it,  the  noble 
range  of  western  mountains  should,  like  those  of  Albania, 
be  covered  with  snow."  Years  before,  Malcolm  had 
deplored  his  inability  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  natural 
scenery,f  but  the  seeming  deficiency,  as  I  have  suggested, 
resulted  only  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  India,  he 
passed  from  point  to  point  with  a  preoccupied  mind. 
Now  that  his  mind  was  wholly  free  from  the  pressure  of 

*  Of  Sir  Frederick  Adam's  comitry-  from  taste  than  from  a  sincere  desire 

house  and  grounds  Malcohn  wrote  that  of  forwarding,  by  exaninle,  the  general 

they  were  "  charmingly  situated,  with  improYcments  of  the  islands  in  whose 

all  the  beauties  that  could  be  desired  administration  he  holds  so  prominent 

by  an  amateur   in  a  marine  villa."  a  position." 
"  Sir  Frederick,"  he  added,    "  is  a       f  ^^»  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
great  gardener  Band  improver,  not  more 
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public  business,  and  that  he  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  enjoy  himself  nothing  gave  him  more  delight  than  the 
beautiM  scenery  which,  as  he  proceeded  onward,  opened 
out  everywhere  before  and  around  him ;  and  his  journals 
abound  in  snatches  of  description  eminently  happy  and 
picturesque,  and  written  with  a  fervor  which  plainly  in- 
dicates  tibiat  he  had  by  this  time  become,  what  in  early 
life  he  declared  he  was  not,  ^^  a  very  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature." 

But  at  Corfu,  Malcolm  directed  his  attention  to  other 
points  of  interest  than  those  presented  by  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  island.  He  conversed  much  with  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  and  Sir  Frederick  Adam  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  island,*  and  the  political  aspects  of 
the  great  GrsBco-Turkish  question.  On  the  latter  subject 
he  made  an  entry  in  his  journal  distinguished  by  his 
wonted  sagacity: 

^^  Whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  settleiaent  between  the 
Turksy. Greeks,  and  Russians,  this  year,  will  be  patchwork.  The 
hour  is  approaching,  and  must  soon  arrive,  when  the  pted-^^terre 
which  we  have  in  this  quarter  will  be  found  most  important,  for 
neither  our  interests  in  Europe  nor  India  will  admit  of  our  being 
neutral  spectators  of  the  change  to  which  it  is  destined.  In  our 
usual  cold  and  hot  fits  we  do  nothing*  till  the  danger  comes,  and 
then  we  overdo  everything.  But  if  the  necessity  or  clamor  (I 
care  not  which)  for  economy  is  too  great  to  admit  of  our  aiding 
these  islandfl  (particularly  Corfu),  we  assuredly  might  transport 
thither  cannon,  carriages,  and  ammunition.  I  pity  the  general 
who  has  to  defend  Corfu  against  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack, 
and  to  such  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  one  day  be  exposed." 

*  Eegardiiig  the  principles  of  admi-  vemment  like  that  of  these  islands, 

nistiation  recognided  bj  his  Mends  at  were  fully  appreciated  and  acted  upon. 

Goifd,  Malcolm  wrote :  '*  1  was  glad  The  first  is  pnhHcitjr  and  openness  in 

to  find,  both  from  conversation  ana  ob-  everr  act  or  administration—the  se- 

servation,  that  the  two  principles  whidi  cona  is  g^KAt  attention  to  intent/, 

I  esteem  the  most  important  in  a  Go-  especially  m  our  own  oonnttymen." 
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On  the  21st  of  March,  Malcolm  quitted  Corfii,  and 
was  "  put  on  board  a  Government  yacht  by  Sir  E. 
Adam,  Lord  Sidney  Osborne,  Colonel  Eobertson,  and 
others,"  "  I  never,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  ' '  left  a  place 
with  more  grateful  feelings  both  to  old  and  new  fiiends. 
Amongst  the  latter  I  must  reckon,  as  men  whose  Mend- 
ship  I  shall  hereafter  cultivate.  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Lord 
Sidney  Osborne.  I  received  letters  to  their  fiiends  in 
Italy,  whilst  Sir  T.  Maitland,  not  content  with  giving  me 
a  Gt)veniment  vessel  and  furnishing  her  with  excellent 
wines  and  choice  viands  for  a  month,  gave  me  introduc- 
tions through  Italy,  which,  while  they  aflforded  me  the 
best  chance  of  a  short  quarantine,  secured  my  presenta^ 
tion  in  the  best  style  at  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Bome." 

Their  destination  was  Burletta,  where  Malcolm  and 
John  Pasley  landed  on  the  27th  of  March  under  a  salute. 
It  was  soon  rumored  about  the  place  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  yacht  had  brought  a  distingniahed 
general,  and  all  the  chief  people  of  the  place  thronged 
down  in  fiill  costume  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  "  Excel- 
lency." He  was  compelled,  however,  to  remain  two  or 
three  days  in  quarantine,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
released;  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  had  returned  the  visits 
he  had  received,  started,  in  a  hired  carriage,  for  Naples. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April  he  found  himself 
in  thatbeautiftd  city.*  At  Naples,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tsably  entertained  by  the  Ihike  of  Leeds,  he  saw  all  die 
wonders  of  art  which  the  city  possessed,  and  wrote 
in  his  journal  many  criticisms  upon  them,  distinguished 
by  much  appreciative  taste.  Of  course  he  visited  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.     Looking  at  them  with  his  old 

*  Maloolm  entered  in  his  joumal  added,  "the  bay  and  its  viciin^  are 

that  it  was  quite  beautiful— but  that  not  so  striking  as  either  Corra   or 

the  beauty  chiefly  consisted  in  the  Bombay." 
buildings.     "  In  natural  beauty/'  he 
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Oriental  eye,  lie  made  only  one  observation  upon  them, 
and  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  "  I 
made  one  remark,"  he  wrote,  "  that  has  not  occurred, 
and  indeed  could  not,  to  any  mere  European  visitor — 
the  striking  resemblance  of  the  houses  of  the  better  classes 
at  Pompeii  to  those  of  my  Asiatic  friends — the  square  in 
the  centre ;  the  hall  or  saloon  (a  good-sized  room)  open- 
ing to  it;  the  other  rooms  small  and  badly  lighted;  the 
bath,  and  the  well-arranged  means  of  suppljdng  it  with 
water,  both  hot  and  cold,  with  a  dressing-room  attached." 

Vesuvius  and  the  other  lions  of  the  vicinity  having 
been  visited,  Malcolm  applied  for  a  pass  and  an  escort  to 
carry  him  through  robber-haunted  Capua,  and  the  privi- 
lege was  granted  by  Baron  Fremont,  chief  of  the  Sta£ 
On  the  7th  of  April,  he  started  en  route  to  Rome;  a 
handsome,  well-painted  carriage  which  he  had  purchased, 
afforded  him  a  prospect  of  a  comfortable  journey.  But 
the  carriage  broke  down  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  and 
the  travellers  were  compelled  to  return  to  Naples,  obtain 
a  refund  of  the  purchase-money,  and  buy  another  and 
a  safer  vehicle.  On  the  9th,  Malcolm  was  at  Rome.  He 
had  many  letters  of  introduction,  but  the  first  which  he 
delivered  was  to  Canova.  "  I  had  an  immediate  visits" 
he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "from  that  truly  great  genius, 
and  was  delighted  alike  with  the  simplicity  and  modesty 
of  his  manners.     He  showed  me  all  his  works."* 

Malcolm  did  at  Rome  what  travellers  do  at  Rome,  he 
philosophised  over  its  past  glories — its  grand  historic  as- 
sociations; and  after  three  days  spent  amid  the  ruins  of 

*  The  first  sight  of  Rome  had  dis-  markets,  and  the  dweUing-houses  of 

appointed  Malcolm,  who  wrote  in  his  other  towns.    It  was  unreasonable  to 

journal :  "  I  must  say  that  as  I  en-  expect  it  should  be  otherwise.    But  I 

tered   the  city  I  was   disappointed,  was  unreasonable ;  and  I  did  expect  it. 

With  the  exception  of  a  broken  arch,  I  was  elevated  into  better  feeliM  with 

a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  a  solitary  pillar,  the  place  when  I  walked  through  the 

which  now  and  then  gratified  my  eager  rooms  of  Canova." 
eye,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  shops  and 
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the  Eternal  City,  he  started  again  upon  his  homeward 
journey.  Posting  with  all  possible  speed,  he  reached 
Florence  on  the  14th  of  April.  On  the  16th,  he  was  at 
Bologna;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  he 
was  at  Milan.  On  the  19th,  he  "entered  Piedmont,  and 
proceeded  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  brink 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore,"  the  scenery  of  which  he  declared 
to  be  enchanting.  On  the  next  day  he  crossed  the  Sim- 
plon,  and  viewing  the  Alps  still  with  the  eye  of  the  old 
Indian  General,  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 

'^  The  Alps  are  certainly  noble  mountains,  and  the  great  mili- 
taiy  road  Buonaparte  has  constructed  over  them  here,  is  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  fame.  But  these  scenes  and  works 
struck  me  less  forcibly  than  they  would  a  mere  European.  Many 
of  the  mountains  I  have  traversed  in  India  (not  speaking  of  the 
Himalaya)  are  nearly  as  high,  and  with  the  exception  of  their 
snowy  summits,  beat  them  in  scenery.  The  labor  of  making  the 
roads  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  India  is  as  great.  It  is  here 
to  be  remarked  that  the  French  had,  in  the  same  length  of  moun- 
tain, double  the  labor  we  had  in  the  roads  we  have  hitherto  made 
in  India.  The  Alps  divide  two  kingdoms  that  are  alike  different 
in  their  level.  Our  ghauts,  both  in  Mysore  and  the  Deccan,  are 
walls  of  great  table-lands,  which  are  on  nearly  a  level  with  their 
summit.  What  I  have  said  is  in  justice  to  our  unnoticed  labor 
in  the  East — not  with  a  view  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
French." 

Malcolm  was  better  pleased  with  the  Swiss  than  with 
the  Italians;*  and  he  was  charmed  with  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  with  thQ  town  itself,  which  he  declared  to  be 
"  worthy  of  being  the  climax  to  all  the  views  of  the  day 
— ^views  which,  taking  them  all,  from  the  lovely  cottages 

*  Writing  with  reference   to  the  that   is   ornamental,  in  a  way  that 

Swiss  style  of  cultiyation,  Malcolm  pleased  me.    The  fact  is,  I  haa  been 

says :  "  There  is  a  Scotch  pkinness  in  put  oat  of  humor  by  the  over-garden- 

it  which  appeared  to  forget  nothing  mg  of  the  Italians,  who  absolutely 

that  is  useful,  while  it  neglected  all  festoon  a  cabbage** 
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on  the  lake  to  the  aummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  exceeded  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life."  He  was  "in  rap- 
tuxes,"  afi  he  said,  mth  fine  scenes,  and  wassorry  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  of  so  much  beauty.  But  he  was  now 
nearing  home,  and  he  said  to  his  companion  that,  after  all, 
the  best  prospect  was  that  of  Manchester*street.  They 
pushed  on  with  all  speed,  making  sometimes,  asMalcoIm 
said,  "a  noble  day's  journey."  Somewhat  disconcerted 
by  this  rapid  movement,  the  courier  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  '^  Serving  an  English  general  is  hard  work ;  but 
never  mind,  you  want  to  see  your  wife  and  children." 
And  in  a  few  days  he  did  see  them.  On  the  26th  of 
April  he  was  in  Paris;  and,  after  another  day  or  two, 
in  London. 
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AND  RUSSIA — ^PEBSONAL  ANECDOTES. 

•ir  is  easy  to  imagine  the  enjoyment  of  a  man  of  Mal- 
colm's :warm-hearted,  earnest  natme,  in  finding  himself 
again  in  the  dear  society  of  his  wife  and  children.  Such 
delight  is  hardly  purchased  by  years  of  absence,  but  it  is 
only  by  such  a  lesson  that  we  are  taught  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  benignities  of  home. 

He  found  his  family  in  Manchester-street,  and  for  a 
little  while  in  the  profound  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
contained  within  the  four  walls  of  that  London  house,  he 
had  no  thought  of  anything  beyond  them. 

•But  they  presently  moved  to  Frant,  near  Tonbridge, 
where  Malcolm,  when  last  in  England,  :had  .purchased  a 
cottage,  in  which  his  family  had  resided  at  intervals 
during  his  absence.  Here  he  soon  perceived  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  was  greatly. on  the  side  of  a  resi- 
dence in  the  country.  London  assuredly  was  not  the 
place  for  one  who  had  been  .accustomed  to  much  exer- 
cBse,  to  long  marches,  ito  the  Aeedom  of  isanq)  life,  to  the 
aprnts  of  the  £eld.   Neither  was  it  .the  (pkoe  in  which  his 
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young  family  might  best  grow  ruddy  and  robust,  active 
and  energetic,  supple-limbed  and  high-spirited.     So  he 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  country,  and  sought  a 
home  amidst  fields,  in  which  his  children  might  disport 
themselves,  and  in  which  he,  as  playful  as  the  youngest 
of  them,  might  join  in  their  sports.     And  he  found  one, 
after  a  while,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Hertfordshire,  not 
far  from  where  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  now  runs, 
half-way  between  London  and  Cambridge,  near  the  town 
of  Sawbridgeworth.     Some  members  of  his  family  were 
anxious  that  he  should  settle  in  Scotland;  but  he  wrote 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  ever  being  able  to  reside 
there  unless  he  gave  up  his  Uterary  and  other  pursuits, 
very  essential  to  him.     "  Frant,"  he  added,  "  cannot  con- 
tain my  family,  nor  can  this  house  (Manchester-street).    I 
sell  the  one,  and  in  a  few  months  give  up  the  other.    All 
my  books  and  curiosities,  and  indeed  property,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  kingdom.     So  I  have  been  compelled  to 
take  a  good  house,  as  I  can  only  have  one.     It  is  called 
Hyde  Hall.     You  will  see  it  in  Helen's  map,  near  Saw- 
bridgeworth, Hertfordshire.     Its  only  fault  is  being  too 
good — ^that  is,  too  large ;  but  I  get  it  very  cheap.    I  have 
thirteen  acres  of  plantation,  fifty  of  park,  and  I  am  lord 
of  a  manor  of  2300,  with  plenty  of  game.    My  lease  is 
for  three,  five,  seven,  ten,  or  fomteen  years,  at  my  own 
option ;  and  all  this  at  a  disbursement  of  460/.  a  year. 
The  distance  is  twenty-five  miles  from  town,  on  the 
Cambridge  and  Newmarket  road,  with  dozens  of  coaches 
running  half  a  mile  fi:om  the  house." 

But  before  settling  down  as  a  coimtry  gentleman, 
Malcolm,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  left  England,  fiill  of  the  thought  of  a  brief 
tour  upon  the  Continent,  as  the  fi:uit  of  which  they  all 
promised  themselves  a  larger  share  of  happiness  than  the 
excursion  actually  yielded.     They  had  not  proceeded 
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farther  than  Montreuil  when  an  accident  befel  Lady 
Malcolm,  which  arrested  their  journey,  and  turned  all 
their  joy  into  anxiety  and  soiyow.  Walking  one  day  on 
the  outskirts  of  that  old  parapeted  town,  she  unsuspect- 
ingly approached  the  summit  of  a  high  scarped  wall,  and 
,  before  Malcolm  could  warn  her  of  the  danger,  which  arose 
from  extreme  near-sightedness,  fell  down  a  descent  of 
some  twenty  feet.  The  accident  was  a  severe  one,  and  for 
many  days  Lady  Malcolm  was  confined  to  her  bed  in 
the  Montreuil  hotel,  suffering  great  pain  and  needing  all 
that  surgical  skill  and  the  unremitting  care  of  the  most 
affectionate  of  husbands  could  do  to  avert  serious  results. 
After  such  a  mischance  as  this,  they  were  glad  to  be 
again  in  England,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Malcolm 
was  settled  in  his  new  home. 

Happy  were  those  days  spent  at  Hyde  Hall — joyous  the 
scenes  they  witnessed.  They  saw  Malcolm,  indeed,  in  a 
new  character — a  character  new  to  him,  almost,  it  may 
be  said,  new  in  itself.  There  never  was  a  finer  mixtui'e 
of  the  Indian  nabob  and  the  English  coimtry  gentleman. 
Many  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  shone  out  conspi- 
cuously from  him  at  this  time.  Liberal,  open-handed, 
hospitable  in  the* extreme,  with  catholic  tastes  and 
catholic  sympathies,  a  man  of  infinite  merriment,  active 
as  a  stripling  and  playful  as  a  child,  he  was  an  English- 
man without  his  reserve,  his  exclusiveness,  and  his  sus- 
picion, and  an  Indian  without  his  lassitude,  his  queru- 
lousness,  and  his  irritability.  He  threw  open  his  door:?, 
invited  many  to  enter,  and  played  the  host  in  a  hearty, 
genial  manner,  as  refreshing  as  it  was  spontaneous. 
There  are  men  now  living  in  high  places,  who  look  back 
to  those  days  at  Hyde  Hall  as  among  the  happiest  of 
their  lives,  and  others  who  have  gone  before  to  their 
honored  graves  cherishing  to  the  last  the  same  grateful 
recollections  of  the  kindliness  which  never  failed,  the 
VOL,  n.  2  E 
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cheerfulness  that  was  never  clouded — the  inexhaustible 
love  and  perfect  lovableness  of  the  master  of  that  smmy 
home. 

Among  others  who  were  -ficequent  inmates  at  Hyde 
Hall  were  some  Cambridge  men — Fellows  of  Trinity — 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached.    First  on  the  list  in  ♦ 
respect  of  time — though  in  respect  of  love  all  bracketed 
in  that  tripos — ^was  Julius  Hare,  afterwards  Eector  of 
Hurstmonceux  and  Archdeacon  of  Sussex.    It  was  in 
Hare's  rooms  at  Trinity  that  Malcolm  first  met  Whewell 
and  Sedgwick,  now  the  Master  and  Vice-Master  of  that 
great  College — collegiate  magnates  of  the  first  class,  with 
names  honored  in  no  lower  degree  in  the  great  tmi- 
versity  of  the  world.     It  seems  that  Malcolm  had  gone 
to   Cambridge  on  a  visit  to  Hare,   taking  with  him 
Schlegel,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  London,  I 
believe  in  the  first  instance  through  Madame  de  Sta6l. 
Whewell  and  Sedgwick  were  invited  to  meet  them; 
and  the  evening  still  dwells  in  the  memories  of  the  sur- 
vivors as  one  almost  without  a  parallel  for  the  wonderful 
flow  of  talk  that  enlivened  it.     Schlegel,  somewhat  ^o- 
tistical,  turgid,  and  opiniated,  threw  off  the  lecturer  and 
the  pedant,  and,  under  the  contagious  influence  of  Mal- 
colm's joyousness  and  geniality,  discoursed  with  a  plea- 
sant freedom  and  self-abandonment  not  common  to  his 
nature.  Malcolm  himself,  then  as  ever,  had  an  inexhausti- 
ble ftnd  of  stories  of  all  nations,  and  Schlegel  did  his  best 
to  cap  them.   They,  who  then  saw  the  historian  of  Persia 
and  Central  India  for  the  first  time,  were  no  less  struck 
by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  information  than  they 
were  charmed  by  his  geniality  of  manner.    The  im- 
pression thus  made  was  strengthened  at  every  subse- 
quent meeting,  and  has  not  been  obliterated  by  death. 

Hare,  Whewell,   and  Sedgwick  became,  as  I  have 
said,  firequent  and  ever-welcome  guests  at  Hyde  Hall. 
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Malcolm's  hospitality  was  of  that  best  and  pleasantest 
kmd  which  made  every  one  who  come  within  its  influ- 
ence thoroughly  at  his  ease.  There  was  a  kindlmess 
and  a  joyousness  in  it,  which  many  said  were  unequalled 
in  all  their  experience  of  mankind.  The  conversation  in 
which  Malcolm  and  his  Mends  indulged  was  animated 
and  exhilarating,  but  there  was  no  leaven  of  ill-nature  in 
it.  "Conversation,"  wrote  one  whom  I  have  named 
above,  "  may  have  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  and  all  that 
is  lively  *and  pleasant,  without  anything  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  peraonality.  The  house  in  which, 
above  all  others,  I  have  ever  been  .an  imnate,  the  life 
and  the  spirit  and  the  joy  of  conversatxoai  have  been  the 
most  intense,  is  a  house  in  which  I  hardly  ever  heard  an 
evil  word  uttered  against  any  one.  The  genial  heart  of 
cordial  sympathy  with  which  its  illustrious  master  sought 
out  the  good  side  in  every  person  and  every  thing,  and 
which  has  foimd  an  inadequate  expression  in  his  de- 
lightful ^  Sketches  of  Persia^'  seemed  to  communicate 
itself  to  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  operated  as  a 
charm  even  upon  his  visitors."* 

Another  great  charm  of  the  conversation  of  Hyde 
Hall  was  that  it  was  so  perfectly  natural  and  sponta- 
neous. It  was  not  the  custom  there  to  talk  for  effect. 
Playftilness,  not  unmingled  with  wisdom  of  the  most  un- 
obtrusive kind,  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
society  to  be  met  in  that  joyous  home.  Grave  men 
threw  aside  their  gravity  thare  and  became  sportive  as 
children.  There  could  not  have  been  a  better  place  for 
diggeis  and  delvere  after  truth,  wearied  by  their  pro- 
found researches  in  the  mines  of  science;  for  there  -was 
none  in  which  such  recreation  was  to  be  found — a  r^ 
creation  literally  of  energy  and  activity,  which  sent  men 

*  Jtdhs  Hare's  Ovestet  at  Truik, 
2e2 
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back  refreshed  and  strengthened  to  their  work,  and, 
what  was  more,  with  an  enlarged  humanity,  a  deeper 
love  for  the  feUow-men  for  whom  they  were  laboring 
with  such  grand  results.  It  was  no  mere  comphment, 
but  a  truth  felt  in  his  inmost  heart,  which  Julius  Hare 
wrote  to  Lady  Malcolm,  when  he  said,  ^^It  is  impossible 
to  leave  Hyde  Hall  without  being,  not  indeed,  like  the 
wedding  guest,  'a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,'  but  cer- 
tainly a  wiser  one,  and,  if  one  were  not  going  away,  a 
gladder."  If  a  man  could  not  be  merry  and  wise  at 
Hyde  Hall,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  mirth  and 
no  wisdom  in  him. 

But  men  of  all  kinds  congregated  beneath  Malcolm's 
roof,  and  there  were  some  by  whom  this  plajrful  wisdom 
was  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  understood.  One  old  and 
esteemed  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  heard  much  of 
the  very  clever  Cambridge  men  whom  he  was  to  meet  at 
Hyde  Hall,  said  confidentially,  after  a  day  or  two  of  dis- 
appointment and  surprise,  that  he  could  see  nothing  in 
them.  If  that  was  called  good  conversation,  he  could 
answer  for  it  that  there  was  better  to  be  had  in  the  City 
on  any  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  know  anything  that 
could  more  pleasantly  illustrate  the  charming  (abandon  of 
JMalcolm  and  his  guests  at  this  time,  than  the  worthy  citi* 
zen's  remarks  on  the  ineptitude  of  their  conversation. 

Perhaps,  not  altogether  unmindful  of  his  astonishment, 
they  endeavoured  to  mystify  him  more  and  more  by  as- 
sumptions of  simplicity  beyond  the  natural  carelessness 
of  their  holiday  manners.  For  although  they  went  to 
Hyde  Hall  emphatically  to  make  high  holiday,  there 
were  times  when  they  would  break  out  into  interesting 
and  profitable  discourse,  to  which  no  one  could  listen 
without  being  wiser  for  what  he  heard.  Philosophers,  or 
historians,  or  statesmen,  or  divines  might  Malcolm  and 
his  guests  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  but  they 
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were  all  poets  at  heart;  and  many  were  the  animated 
conversations,  the  firiendly  but  energetic  wit-combats,  of 
which  poetry  was  the  theme.  The  claims  to  the  world's 
homage  of  this  or  that  master  of  song  was  contended  for 
or  denied  with  affectionate  earnestness  on  the  one  side,  or 
a  jealous  exclusiveness  on  the  other ;  and  men  in  whom 
neither  the  hard  restraints  of  the  exact  sciences  nor  the 
cold  routine  of  official  life  had  cramped  the  imaginative 
faculty,  or  quenched  the  fervor  of  their  romance,  quoted 
whole  pages  of  poetry,  with  as  much  voluble  enthusiasm 
and  as  much  literal  correctness  as  though  they  had  had 
nothing  to  do  all  their  lives,  but  to  lie  in  the  sun  with  an 
open  volume  of  Wordsworth  or  Bums.  For  those  were 
the  poets  whom  Malcolm  and  his  associates  discussed 
and  quoted  with  the  greatest  earnestness  in  their  Hyde 
Hall  holiday-talk.  I  have  already  said  that  Malcolm 
could  not  be  brought  to  subscribe  to  the  commendations 
which  his  Cambridge  friends  so  freely  lavished  on  the 
poetry  of  William  Wordsworth.  But  he  had  a  genial 
relish  for  Bums.  Something  of  this  may  be  attributed 
to  his  nationality.  But  there  was  that  besides  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ayrshire  poet  to  which  Malcolm's  inmost 
nature  responded.  A  man  himself,  he  had  all  a  man's 
sympathy  with  the  manly  utterances  of  the  inspired 
ploughman.  That  he  coiQd  not  see  reflected  in  Words* 
worth's  pages  his  own  cheerful  philosophy;  his  wise 
delight  in  little  things;  his  strong  sincere  convictions 
that  pride,  howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty,  is 
littleness;  his  faith  that  the  world  is  full  of  blessings;  his 
buoyant  childhood  surviving  in  the  man,  has  often  filled  me 
with  surprise.  Perhaps,  like  many  others,  he  was  deterred 
firom  seeking  out  for  himself  the  wisdom  in  which  he 
would  have  delighted,  by  other  men's  reports  of  the  not 
meaningless  trivialities  which  have  lured  many  to  con- 
clusions as  false  as  though  they  were  to  repudiate  the  au- 
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ikoT  of  the  Novum  Organum  for  hi&idla  talk  about  the 
revivifying  properties  of  puppy^log& 

But  greatly  as  Malcolm  enjoyed,  the  pleasant  social  in^ 
tercourae  in  which  he  indulged  aL  Hyde  Hall,  he  was 
not  altogether  contait  to  subside  into  a  mere  Bngjish 
country^  gentleman.  He  devoted  much  tune  to  litera- 
ture, and  he  made  several  excursions  both  in  the  Britash 
Isles  and.  on  the  continent  of  Eunope.  It  was  during 
this  epoch  of  his  career  that  he  wrote  his  deli^utfiil 
^  Sketches  in  Persia''^ — the  most  popular  of  all  his  works. 
He  had  kept  copious  journals  during  both  his  mifflinufl 
to  the  Court  of  Teheran^  and  &om  these  memoranda:  he 
wrote  the  book  which  has  charmed,,  and  still  charms,  so 
Large  a  drcle  of  readers  in.all  the  princq>al  languages  of 
Europe.  It  is  written  without  method,  and  must  not  be 
consulted  by  the  biographer  or  the  historian,  either  &i 
records  of  Malcolm's  life,  or  incidents  illustrative  of 
British  diplomajcy  in  Persia.  Perused  with  any  such 
object  it  can  only  mystify^  the  student.  There  is  nmch 
of  absolute  fact  in  it,  but  the  anecdotes  are  drawn  partly 
fix>m  the  annals  of  the  first  mission  and  partly  fix)m 
those  of  the  second.  It  was  not  intended  to  instruct^ 
but  to  amuse  the  reader;  and  yet  it  is  ML  of  instruction* 
The  truth,  of  the  local  coloring  struck  everybody*.  It 
was  as  patent  to  the  untravelled  as:  to  the  travdled 
reader.  The  fine  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  runs 
through  the  book  fi:om  the  first  page  to  the  last — the 
heartiuess  and  sincerity  of  it,  so  characteristic  of  the 
writer — made  its  oiccess  at  once.  There  was  a  firedbneas 
about  it  that  charmed  and  gladdened  old  and  young. 
Nothing  has  been  written  about  Persia  that  can  in  any 
way  be  compared'  with  it. 

The  ^^  Sketches  of  Persia"  were  not  published  before 
1827*  They  were  written  at  intervals  during  Malcolm's 
reddencft.  at  Hyde  HalL    But  his  studies  were  intaiH 
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rapted  by  oocaaioiial  tourS)  undertaken  partly  with  the 
object  of  vidting  Mends  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  stock  of  in£3ia]aation  relative,  to  the  coun- 
tries, of  the  West.  In  182.&  he  stairbed  on  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land*  Lord  Wellesley  waa  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
island^  and.  he  had  sent  hia^old  friend  a  warm  invitation 
to  visit  him.  there.  Malcolm's  brother  Charles  also  was 
then  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  so  that  the  journey 
had  a  double  object 

Accompanied  by  a  friend — Captain  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Hart — Sir  John  Malcolm  left  London  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  August,  by  a  Birmingham  coach,  and  travelled 
onward  till  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  his  brother 
Gilberlfs  village,  near  Moreton-on-the-Macsh.  There 
he  alighted,  and  leaving  his  servant  in  chaige  of  his 
lugg^^y  walked  on:  to  Todenham,  where,,  imder  his 
brother's  chaige,  there  was  a  small  cobny  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  fEunily^^his  own  son  included  in  the 
number.  It  was  a  joyous  hour,  we  may  be  sure,  for  them 
when  Sir  John  and  his  friend  burst  suddenly  into  the^ 
school-4X)om  and  let  all  the  boys  loose — ^himself,  as  ever, 
as  great  a  boy  as  any  of  the  party.  ^^  For  some  time," 
as  he  wrote  to  his  eldest  daughter,  "  there  was  an  eaid  to 
all  peace,  and  quiet  at  Todenham."  There  were  all  sorts 
of  fim,  ending  with  a  volley  of  squibs  and  crackers;  and 
next  day  a  grand  ccicfaBt-match,  in  which  Sir  John  took 
part,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Birmingiham. 

Leaving  his  friend  to  lionise  that  town,  Malcolm  paid 
a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Littleton,  of  Toddesley,  near 
Wolverhampton,  beneath  whose  hospitable  roof  he 
''found  Mr.  Canning  and  his  Secretary,  Lord  George 
Bentinck."**    Next  day,  returning  to  Wolverhampton^ 

*-  Malcolm  wrote  that  he  and  Loxd  Btaffi)rdshire  gentlomea.    Thej^  nmst 

Qeoige  had  baen  partners  at  whist  in  hare  been  tronolesome  antagonista  for 

the  emamft  and  won  almost  every  any  not  Twy  expert  plfcyers. 
game,  agamst  a  oonple  of  wealtiiy 
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he  rejoined  his  friend  there,  and  then  they  took  coacli 
for  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead.  Between  these  two 
places — a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles — ^they  were  out- 
side passengers.  "  It  rained  all  the  way,"  wrote  Malcolm, 
"  but  still  I  never  enjoyed  a  joruney  more.  The  road  is 
the  finest  in  England — constructed  by  Telford,  an  Esk- 
dale  man."  With  the  scenery,  too,  he  was  enchanted — 
**  the  woods,  the  crags,  the  overhanging  precipices,  the 
interspersed  green  spots,  the  clear  deep  pools,  the  foam- 
ing waterfalls  of  the  Dee,  the  Conway,  and  their  tributary 
streams,"  were  objects  of  delight  and  admiration.  He 
had  now  full  leisure  and  fi-eedom  of  thought  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  inanimate  nature. 

Embarking  at  Holyhead  next  morning,  Malcolm 
crossed  the  channel  in  a  steam-boat,  and  made  Dublin 
after  a  seven  hours'  voyage.  "The  first  thing  that 
struck  me,"  he  wrote  from  the  Irish  capital,  "  was  the 
justice  of  Foster's  remark,  that  he  never  could  conceive 
what  the  English  beggars  did  with  their  old  clothes  till 
,he  saw  those  of  Ireland."  His  brother  Charles  was  re- 
siding near  Eangstown,  and  thither  Malcolm,  in  the  first 
instance,  repaired;  but  on  the  following  day,  having 
received  a  very  aflfectionate  invitation  fi:om  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  to  his  charming  country-seat,  "Woodstock,"*  he 
transferred  himself  to  the  residence  of  his  old  master, 
where  he  met  with  the  warmest  welcome.  "  I  shall  not 
attempt,"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  "  to  give  you  any 
account  of  the  conversation  or  amusements  of  Wood- 
istock.     Lord  Wellesley  was  in  the  very  highest  spirits; 

*  Writiiig  of  this  place,  Malcolm  The  house  is  very  well  for  a  moderate 
says :  *' Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  ffeutleman,  but  wants  accommodation 
than  the  situation— on  the  declivity  of  for  a  Lord-Lieutenant.  That,  how- 
one  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and  ever,  recommends  it  to  Lord  Wdlesle^. 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  who  likes  the  seclusion  for  which  it 
there  is  a  ^ntle  slope  of  endosed  and  famishes  an  excuse.  And  it  must  be 
highly  cultivated  country,  while  behind  a  treat,  indeed,  after  the  bustle  of 
it  the  hills  rise  into  rugged  barrenness.  Dublin," 
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and  I  could  not  help  feeling  with  pleasure  that  my  visit 
was  one  cause.  Walks,  dinners,  Irish  stories,  Indian 
tales,  politics,  sense  and  nonsense  (which  is  better), 
filled  up  every  moment.  I  was  quite  sorry  to  go 
away."  Malcolm,  too,  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and, 
we  may  be  sure,  contributed  his  proper  share  to  the  en- 
tertamment  of  the  party. 

There  were  few  things  in  Ireland  which  Malcolm  more 
desired  to  see  than  Donnybrook  Fair.  And  he  fortu- 
nately arrived  in  Ireland  at  the  right  season  to  partici- 
pate in  the  humors  of  that  great  national  institution. 
Colonel  Camac,  who  had  been  on  Lord  Wellesley's  staff  in 
India,  and  Malcolm's  travelling  companion,  Captain  Hart^ 
accompanied  him ;  and  they  were  soon  in  the  thick  of 
all  its  sports,  and  ere  long  on  the  brink  of  its  contentions. 
Sir  John's  ready  tact  and  good-humor  rescued  them  from 
trouble,  and  they  returned  home  in  the  evening  without 
broken  heads,  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  their  day's 
amusement. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Malcolm  "  went  to  spend  the 
day  with  the  Attorney-General  of  Ireland,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Plunkett,"  who,  added  the  journalist,  "is  as  witty  as 
he  is  acute,  and  as  agreeable  as  a  companion  as  he  is  able 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.*  No  day  could  be  plea- 
santer.  At  dinner  we  had  a  large  party,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  be  carried  back  to  other  times  by  Judge  Day, 
a  fresh,  healthy  man  of  seventy-nine,  who  was  very 
cheerful  and  fiill  of  anecdote." 

Next  day,  Malcolm  tells  us,  he  met  Lady  Morgan,  of 
whom,  or  rather  of  whose  sister,  he  gives  the  following 
account: 

*  In  another  letter,  Malcolm  says :  whose  deamess  and  sonndness  of  mind 

"  I  breakfasted  on  the  last  day  I  spent  strike  me  every  day  with  more  snr- 

in  Ireland  and  had  three  hoars'  con-  prise." 
▼ersation  with  that  remarkable  man^ 
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<<  On  Wednesday  wje  had  a  very  pleasant  paity  at  your  uncle 
Ghailee^s.  Amongst  others,  the  famous  Lady  Morgan  and  her 
sister,  Lady  Clarke,  who,  without  the  pretensions  of  the  authoress, 
is,  I  think,  wittier  and  more  agreeable.  T  was  never  so  enters 
tained  as  ty  this  little  sly-looking  woman  pUiying  and  singing- her 
ounr  funny  songs:  On^  a  parody  on*  Miss  Stephens's  *  9we^ 
Home,'  made  by  Lady  Glarke  ool  Mc  Home,  the.  celahiated 
pastiycook  of  Dublin,  was  excellent. 

No  one  maizes  pwtrj,  makes  pastty^like  Bbma;. 

She  sang  delightfully,  and  was  quite  happy  in  the  last  verse«  the 
last  line  of  which  (after  all  his  pies  and' tarts  were  enumerated) 
states  that 

M  the  sweets  of  this  world  are  centred  in  Home. 

Ske  had  a  thousand,  otfasis..  In  one  ahfi  most  funnily  desczibes 
her.aiBlier:. 

Sbo  is,  though  I  sayi^  ao'elegant  aitiatj 
Aiadinfti  slnt,  aad  a^great  Bimnajmrtiaf 

A  visit  to  the  Ciirragli  of  Kild'are,  to  attend  the  race- 
meeting  there,  a  dinner  at  the  mess  of  the  Eoyal  Irish, 
and  another  brief  sojourn  with  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  djetaih  him,  completed  Malcolm^s  Lish  • 
experiences  : 

*<*My' last  dayr  at' Woodstock,'*  he  wDote,  ^^werelikethe  fiisli; 
and  at  parting  with  Lord  Welleali^  ha  w«%  if  possible^,  mose 
afl^tionately  kind  than  at  our  meeting*  This  great  man  has  both 
failings  and  infirmities;  and  these,  wlule  they  impede  his  pzogiees, 
are  the  food  of  his  enemies.  But,  after  all  deductions,  he  is  so 
superior  to  the  whole  set  of  them  in  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
in  disinterestedness,  and  in  public  virtue,  that  his  administration 
of  Ireland  must  be  attended  with  great  beneft.  Party  has 
been  violent  against  him;  but  its  action  is  diminished:  by  Ae 
good  of  many  of  his  measures.  This  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;'  while  the  piid)lioity  now  giYen  to  evecy  aaft».  and.  tiiie 
shame  now  thrown  on  jobbery,  that  bane  oTIieland,  must  wodt  a 
change." 
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Oa  the  Btk  of  September — a  beautiful  clear  day,,  with 
little  wind — Malcolm  ccoaBed  the  channel,  home^mird/- 
bound;  and  on  that  night  slept  atfiangor,  whisre  he  saw 
^^  the  noble  bridge  biuldixig  aaroastheMenai,''  or,  as  he 
playfoUy  wrote  it^  the  "Minny,"  which  was  the  pet 
name  of  his  eldest  daughter^  to  whom  he  was  writing. 
Hje  was  now  abont  to  see  something  of  Wales,  com- 
mencing: his  ea^plozations  of  the  Principality  under  the 
best  possible  auspices — the  hoi^itality  of  the  Wynne 
family.  After  an  admiring,  glance  at  Llangollen,  he  pro* 
ceeded  onward  tD  Wyimstay,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  ntmoab  kindness  by  Sir  Watkin  and  Mr. 
Charles.  WynneJ^  There  wa&  a  lai^e  and  pleasant  party 
in  the  house,  and  some  rural  gaieties  in  store  for  him — 
chief  among  winch  was  a  grand  archery  meeting,  which 
weU-nigh  pix)ved  &tal  to  him;  for  the  carriage  in 
wiiich  he  wasnetuming  with  Mr.  Wynne  and  his  fiBcmily 
was  upset,  and  nearly  precipitated  over  a  bank  some 
fifty  &et  in  descent.  Every  one  was  more  or  less  hurt; 
but  there  iroce  no  smous  results^,  and  in  a  few  days  Mai* 
colm  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

From  Wynnstay  he  went  to  Powis  Castle,  where  he 
was  received  with.  aDL  becoming  kindness  by  his  old 
fiieaids  of  the  Clive  fiimily.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Walcot,  where  Lord  and  Lady  Powis  welcomed  him  as 
warmly  as  their  children.  At  the  beginning  of  October 
he  was  again^  in  London,,  where  he  sate  down  and  wrote 
albng^letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  state  of 
belaud,  entering^  into  all  the  evils  endured  by  that  un>^ 

*  *'  I  reached  Wyimifcay  at  throe  and  tiie  n>wem  won  his  wi£a  and 

o'clock,"  iviote  MaLooIm  in  his  jonmal-  datuditery  Lady  Debmcce  (his  sisiBr)i 

lattec  to  his  dangl^fceii    ''Erciy  one  andLadyOlvnn^daafl^iterofLordfinij- 

WB8OutinthB0raimds<  laallifidfctfth  farooke»  of  Andkjfiid.  They  tookme 

to  find  them.    After  proceeding  about  onboard^.wherB  Ihadnot  remaBned  a 

half  .amile  I  saw  four  ladies  in  a  boat  quarter  of  an  hoar,  when  I  was  in» 

rowing  a  gentleman.    These  I  hailed,  vited  to.  thft  land  by  Sir  Wattdn  to 

The  hehnsman  was  Mr.  Charles  Wynne,  xJdo.xoimd  the  gnnmdsbefon  dinner.!' 
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happy  country,  tracing  their  sources  and  suggesting  re* 
medies.  He  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  writing 
another  report,  though  not  upon  a  subject  which  he  un- 
derstood quite  as  well  as  Central  India.* 

Nor,  indeed,  as  Persia  and  Russia.  The  affairs  of 
those  two  countries  had,  since  his  return  to  England, 
occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  early  in  1823  it  had 
been  in  contemplation  to  send  Malcolm  on  a  third  mis- 
sion to  Persia.  The  direction  and  control  of  our  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Teheran  were  again  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  India,  whence  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  removed ;  and  Sir  John  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
mission.f  He  had  promptly  accepted  the  invitation;  but 
he  had  communicated  both  to  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Court 
of  Directors  his  rooted  conviction  that  the  embassy,  to 
carry  out  with  success  the  objects  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, ought  ta  be  placed  on  as  high  a  footing,  as 
regarded  rank  and  authority,  as  any  mission  that  had 
ever  proceeded  to  Persia;  and  that  he  should  be  regarded 

*  The  letter,  however,  is  a  very  re^  I  wish  I  had  them,  as  I  had  some 

markable  one,  considering  Malcohn^s  worse  counties  in  Malwah,  and  that  I 

limited  means  of  observation.     To-  could  act  without  fear  of  the  Parlia- 

wards  the  close  of  it,  he  character-  ment,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the 

istically  says :  *'  There  have  been  some  hanj;man,  and  set  about  putting  the 

bumines  and  some  shocking  murders,  zemmdars  and  ryots  to  rights." 

from  the  usual  motives  of  a  class  of  f  Writing  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the 

villains,  who,  if  they  do  not  in  some  subject  of  this  invitationTmaloolm 

districts  form  the  greater  part  of  the  saia :  "Though  I  felt  that  the  sacri- 

lower  orders,  overawe  it,  which  is  just  fices  I  was  called  upon  so  suddenly  to 

as  bad.   The  immediate  suppression  of  make  were,  for  many  reasons,  very 

these  savaffes  is  a  work  that  to  me  considerable,  yet  I  could  not  hesitate, 

appears  full  of  insurmountable  diffi«  for  one. moment,  as  to  the  course  whu^ 

culties,  under  any  measures  that  vour  it  became  me  to  take.    I  have,  Uiere- 

present  miHtary  or  civil  power  will  au-  fore,  without  hesitation  or  8tipulatiaa» 

thorise.     In  some  of  the  southern  informed  the  chairman  that  what  re> 

counties  nothing  short  of  the  exercise  mains  of  me  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 

of  arbitrary  power  over  the  proprietors  Government  of  my  country  and  the 

and  occupants  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  East  India  Company."— [jl2»i(Aei^- 

the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  could  effect  tireei^  March  16, 1833.] 
a  speedy  settlement  of  these  counties. 
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in  that  country  as  the  representative  both  of  the  Company 
and  Crown.  "  For  "  he  added,  "  to  give  success  to  the 
present  course,  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  Persians 
must  be  that  the  Crown  and  Company  are  one  and  the 
same  thing  as  to  interests,  and  that  the  representation  of 
both  is  vested  in  me."  To  this,  Mr.  Canning  had  replied 
that  he  was  rejoiced  that  Malcohn  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation— ^that  there  should  be  no  more  clashing  between 
King's  and  Company's  envoys — ^but  that  it  was  "  the  very 
essence  of  his  recommendation  that  the  embassy  shoiQd 
be  Indian,  not  English,  and  the  correspondence  with  Cal- 
cutta, not  with  London,"  He  could  not,  therefore,  "  con- 
sistently with  that  object,  do  anything  that  could  bring 
the  nature  of  the  mission  into  question." 

Of  the  expediency  of  placing  the  conduct  of  our 
Persian  relations  immediately  under  the  Govemor-Grene- 
ral  of  India,  no  man  was  more  firmly  convinced  than  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  no  man  had  at  his  command  a  more 
undeniable  array  of  arguments  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition.* But  there  was  this  difference  between  Malcolm's 
opinions  and  Canning's :  Malcolm  desired  to  transfer  the 
selection  of  the  agents  and  the  controlling  authority  en- 
tirely to  the  Government  of  India,  but  to  clothe  the 
mission  with  the  additional  prestige  conferred  by  the 

*  A  snmmaiy  of  them  is  given  in  a  yemment  is  a  great  advantage,  and  so 
memorandum,  written  in  1823,  from  is  that  knowledge  which  it  possesses 
which  I  take  the  foliowinjB^:  "There  of  Asiatic  forms  and  usages.  Bat. 
cannot,  I  think,  be  two  opuiions  as  to  above  all,  it  alone  can  command  at  all 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Canning's  proposi-  moments  competent  instruments  to 
tion  to  transfer  the  management  of  employ  and  famish  them  with  adequate 
the  connexion  to  the  Indian  Govern-  means  to  meet  cases  of  emergency ; 
ment,  by  whom  all  subjects  relative  to  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
Persia  must  be  better  understood  than  should  such  ever  arise,  we  could  devise 
they  can  be  in  England.  It  must  be  no  means  so  likely  to  defeat  our  own 
best  able  to  judge  how  far  our  mterests  objects,  as  by  keeping  or  deputinff  an 
in  the  East  (the  only  interests  that  can  ambassador,  or  any  person,  civil  or 
give  us  any  concern  with  Persia)  are  military,  to  Persia,  who  were,  in  any 
imected  by  the  measures  that  nave  degree,  independent  of  the  Governor- 
been  or  may  be  adopted  by  that  conn-  General  of  India." 
try.    The  proximity  of  the  Indian  Go- 
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immediate  comitenonoe  of  the  Grown,  Jiom  *wliioh,  as 
well  as  from  the  Company,  the  envoy  was  to  receive 
credentials.  Camdng,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  keep 
the  actual  control  of  the  Miflsion  in  the  hands  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  whilst  the  Company,  -from  which  it  was 
nominally  to  emanate,  was  to  select  the  agents  and  to  be 
responsible  for  its  success.  He  was  resolute  not  to  confer 
the  credentials  from  the  Crown,  which  Malcohn  declared 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  conjuncture  which  had 
then  arisen.  So,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  reconciling  the 
difference,  Sir  John  abandoned  the  idea  of  turning  his 
ambassadorial  face  again  towards  the  Cotnrt  of  Teheran. 
^  I  resign  with  some  reluctance,"  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  "  this  prospect  of  beii^  useful  to  my 
country  in  a  scene  where  I  think  local  impressions  might 
have  gr^en  me  the  power  of  doing  good.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, have  the  consolatory  reflection  that  in  taking  the 
line  I  have  done  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  interested 
motives.  It  has  neither  been  a  question  of  money  nor  of 
personal  ambition,  but  a  conscientious  conviction  that 
the  terms  on  which  I  am  sure  I  should  go*  would  greatly 
diminish,  if  they  did  not  altogether  destroy,  my  ability 
to  fulfil  those  expectations  which  were  formed  from  em- 
ploying me."  And  the  Duke  took  the  saine  view  of  the 
question.  "  The  King  of  Persia,"  he  wrote  in  reply  to 
Malcolm,  "has  now  a  diplomatical  intercourse  with  the 
King  of  England.  He  has  agents  in  this  country;  and 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  the  difference 
between  the  King's  and  the  Company's  Government  is  not 
perfectly  known  in  Persia.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  intercourse  with  London  should  cease,  and  that  with 
Bengal  be  revived,  for  many  reasons  referable  to  our 
Indian,  as  well  as  to  our  European  interests.     But  I  am 

*  That  is,  tmder  Mr.  Cmming's  system— ^^iriihoat  oiedeatiab  fam  tiie 
Crown.'* 
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qtdteeertrai  l&at  thk  object  cazmot  liie^effiscrted  for  nntny 
years,  TOileBs  the  penon  to  be  emplc^ed  sliould  not  only 
be  accredited  by  the  Crown  as  well  ae  by  the  Compsnyy 
but  should  likewise  be  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
liie  people,  then:  maxmera,  &c.    This  is  my  opinion,  and 
I  will  deUver  it  wherever  I  may  have  an  opportunity.'* 
Canning,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved.  **  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wynne,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  India  Board,  ^'  that  the  whole  and  sole 
object  of  the  transfisr  which  I  proposed  was  to  make  the 
Mission  wholly  Indian,  and  get  rid  of  credentials  from 
the  Crown  and  correspondence  with  England  altogether; 
and  that  I  proposed  this  arrangement  to  you,  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  East  India  Company,  leaving  to  them  ex- 
dusively  the  selection  of  an  ambassador  whom  they  were 
exduflively  to  pay,  instruct,  and  accredit."    It  need  not 
be  added  that  on  such  a  question  as  this  the  dictum  of 
the  Foreign  Office  was  decisive.   It  was  determined  iJiat 
a  Mission  on  a  very  moderate  scale  should  be  sent  from 
India,  without  credentials  from  the  Crown.*   And  in  this 
state  our  relations  with  Persia  continued  for  some  years. 
If  it  were  really  Canning's  intention  that  the  Mission 
should  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Indian 
Government,  that  intention  was  not  fulfilled.     In  spite  of 
the  nominal  authority  of  the  Company's  Government,  the 
Foreign  Office  exercised  undeniable  control  over  the 
Mission,  until,  in  the  year  1835,  it  again  assumed  the 
direct  charge  of  our  Persian  diplomacy,  and  has  ever 
since  unfortunately  retained  it.     The  opinions  of  Wel- 
lington, Canning,  and  Malcolm  have  been  ignored,  and 
the  evilB  predicted  by  the  last-named  have,  consequently, 
been  abundantly  fulfilled. 

*lt  may  be  mentioned  here  that  (afterwards'Sir  John)  Macdonald,  who 
the  officer  actually  appointed  to  the  had  married  Lady  Malcolm's  sister. 
charge   of  the   Mission  was  Major    He  was  nominat<9d  by  Lord  Amherst 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1824,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
set  out  on  an  excursion  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  saw  some  old  friends,  and  made  some  new  ones, 
and  visited,  in  goodly  company,  many  places  which  he 
had  not  before  explored.  His  family  letters,  written 
chiefly  to  his  eldest  daughter,  exhibit  a  growing  delight 
in  the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature,  and  abound  in  de- 
scriptions of  scenery.  He  visited  Bumfoot,  of  course, 
spent  some  time  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  inspected 
Owen's  establishment  at  Lanark,  of  which  he  wrote  along 
account,  and  next  lionised  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde ;  thence 
to  Stirling,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Abercrombie ;  and 
thence  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Alva,  who 
« insisted  on  taking"  him  to  Tuliboli  to  see  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff.  Remembering  the  admonition,  "  Thine  own 
friend  <md  thy  father's  friend  forsake  not,"  Malcolm 
required  little  persuasion  to  start  upon  this  pilgrimage. 
I  will  give  Sir  John's  own  account  of  the  visit,  and  of 
another  which  he  paid  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
aged  parents  of  his  old  friend  and  pupil,  John  Low.* 
There  is  a  fine  characteristic  flavor  about  the  following 
passages  in  his  journal : 

^^  When  we  left  Dollar,  I  went  to  a  woman  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  house  to  inquire  the  best  way  to  Tuliboli.  *  You'U  gang 
just  on  till  you  come  to  a  stane  on  the  road;  then  yc'll  turn  and 
gang  straight  by  the  Crook.'  *What/  said  I,  *  straight  by  a 
crook!'     *  Ay,'  replied  the  dame,  with  an  unmoved  face;  'but 

on  Sir  Jobn's  recommendation.    "  The  to  an;|r  others ;  that  his  knowledge  and 

best  proof  which  I  can  give  you,"  experience  of  the  country  will  render 

wrote  the  Govemor-General,  "  of  the  him  the  most  effcK^tire  minister  I  could 

weight  of  your  recommendations,  is  have  chosen ;  in  short,  that  in  anything 

to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  appointed  relating  to  Persia  I  could  not  do*better 

Major  Macdonald  our  Resiaent  Mi-  than  be  guided  by  your  opinion." 
nister  in  Persia.    He  had  a  powerful       *  Now  General  John  Low,  C.B., 

competitor  in  a  Bengal  Civil  servant,  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 

but  I  am  willing  to  tnink  that  Major  India. 
Macdonald's  pretensions  were  supenor 
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it's  no  a  crook  in  the  road,  but  a  crook  in  the  river,  which  je  must 
gang  by!  Then,  when  ye're  doun  on  a  wee  east  (about  a  mile), 
haud  west  for  twa  miles,  and  when  ye  come  to  a  road  between  twa 
dykes,  which  gangs  north,  just  go  down  it  and  you'll  see  the 
Toun !'  I  reported  the  directions,  at  which  Johnstone  laughed. 
The  Toun,*  he  informed  me,  meant  the  old  solitary  house  of  Tuli- 
boli,  at  which  we  at  length  arrived.  Lady  Moncreiff  was  not  well, 
but  I  passed  a  most  delightful  day  and  evening  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman. Sir  Harry  Moncreifi^  though  seventy-eight,  retains  all 
his  faculties  perfect.  He  is  a  man  who  mixes  sound  piety  with 
great  energy,  judgment,  and  decision.  He  leads,  and  has  long 
led,  what  are  mockingly  called  the  Highflyers  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk.  But  to  this  evangelical  party  Scotland  owes  the  steady 
reristance  to  those  daily  attacks  made  upon  her  excellent  and 
moderate  establishments.  An  attempt  is  now  in  progress  to  give 
favorites  and  Government  parsons  two  offices,  such  as  that  of 
principalf  of  a  college  and  minister  of  a  large  parish.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded; but  so  much  has  been  done  by  Sir  Harry,  Professor  Mac- 
gill,  of  Glasgow,  and  others,  to  expose  the  evil  tendency  of  acts 
that,  by  giving  men  more  duties  than  they  can  perform,  must 
either  render  them  negligent  heads  or  professors  in  a  college,  or 
unfaithful  ministers  of  religion,  as  also  the  danger  of  making 
pluralists  in  the  Scotch  Establishment,  that  the  experiment  will 
probably  not  be  repeated.  I  shall  buy  you  Sir  Harry's  Sermons 
and  works  on  the  Evidences  for  Christianity,  by  which  you  will 
judge  of  the  piety  and  strength  of  his  mind.  He  has  other 
qualities  you  would  like.  He  is  the  most  cheerful  of  men,  and 
is  full  of  entertaining  anecdote,  with  a  warm  heart  to  his  friends, 
and  amopgst  the  dearest  of  those  the  Bumfoot  family  have  ranked 
for  forty  years. 

**  From  Tuliboli  I  made  an  excursion  of  thirty-five  miles  to  see 
old  Mr.  Low,  of  Clatto,  the  father  of  John  Low,  who  was  so  long 
with  me  in  India,  and  ranks  at  the  head  of  my  list  of  sohHer 
favorites.  I  had  given  no  warning,  for  I  was  uncertain  to  the 
last  whether  I  should  be  able  to  visit  them.     When  I  entered  the 


*  The  word  is  Saxon  for  a  liouse,  ment  at  Gla^w,  and  carried  by  the 

and  the  countij  p€ople  still  use  it  in  its  inflaenoe  of  fioyemment  to  please  the 

oriffinal  signification. — J.  M.  Duke  of  Montrose. — J.  M. 

f  This  was  done  in  a  late  appoint- 

VOL.  n.  2  F 
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drawbg^room,  I  found  a  xespectable-looking  old  ladyy-wkom  I  knew 
from  her  coantenauce  to  be  the  mother  of  my  friend.  I  amLounoed 
myself,  and  she  gave  almoBt  a  shout  of  delight.  She  hastsnedont 
of  the  room  the  moment  she  had  aeated  me  near  her  daughter, 
and  returned  with  one  of  the  heartiest  and  happiest^loddng  mcn^  on 
the  Terge  of  fourscore,  I  had  e^er  seen.  His  lai^ehandwaa  stretched 
out  to  welcome  the  Gteneral  about  whom  his  boys  (his  son  William 
had  also  been  with  me)  had  written  so  much.  Their  letters^  said 
ke,  have  contained  little,  for  six  years,  but  Sir  John  Malcolm,,  and 
here  you  are  at  Gkitto  I  I  told  him  I  was  aware  he  had  heard 
enough  of  me,  and  was  therefore  determined  to  kt  him  see  what 
kind  of  a  person  it  waa  about  whom  his  sons,  particularly  John,  had 
plagued  him  so  much.  At  this  mom^oit  Colonel  Bethune,  a  son- 
in-law  who  lived  near,  and  had  come  in,  was  going  to  send  away 
his  horse  to  walk  home,  but  I  begged  he  would  lend  him  to  me, 
as  I  saw  the  spires  of  the  auld  town  of  St.  Andrews  at  about  a 
distance  of  eix  oodles.  ^It  is  now  two  o'clock,'  I  said;  ^I  shall 
return  by  fi^re,  after  seeing  this  onee  celebrated  rcsidenoe  of 
royalty  and  present  seat  of  learning.  Besides,  I  haTe  four  old 
Indian  friends  that  I  must  shake  hands  with.'  ^  You  are  weloome 
to  the  horse,'  said  Colonel  Bethune.  ^It  rains,'  said  Mis.  Low. 
<I  will  not  halt  long  enough,'  I  replied,  ^  at  any  place  to  get 
wet.'  ^  Cro  along,^  said  old  Low.  ^It  is  exactly  as  Jc^  wrote 
us ;  and  bring  any  or  all  of  your  friends  that  you  can  persuade  to 
dinner.  I  haTe*  sent  £9r  my  youngest  son  Henry,  who  is  ten  miles 
off^  shooting;  but  the  servant  knows  why  he  is  waakted,  and  said 
he  would  iind  and  bring  him  if  above  ground.' 

^  Away  I  trotted,  saw  the  noble  remains  of  monasteries,  cathe- 
drals, and  palaces  at  St.  Andrews,  shook  hands  with  a  Gbeneral 
Campbell,  who  was  kind  to  me  as  a  boy;  with  a  Cdonel  Wilson, 
who  was  seccetary  to  my  commander  when  I  waao^  th»  mldesty 
and  whose  goodjtess  has  hdped  me  out  of  SEumy  a  scrape;  and 
nilh  Captain  Binny,  who  taught  me  Persian.;  and  with  Colonel 
GUass,  a  brothar  sportsman.  They  w«re  -not  less  surpned  tiian 
ddlighted  wdth  this  flying  visit,  and  it  gave  me  much  gratifieatioa. 

^^  I  got  back  in  time  for  dinner  at  Clatto,  where  I  passed  a  de- 
lightful evening.  The  old  gentleman,  who  had  returned  from 
India  forty-four  years,  numied  a  Miss  Malcdm,  bengliitii&cstste, 
and  built  the  house  (an  excellent  one),  in  which  he  has'evec.  since 
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liYed.  He,  or  rather  she — for  it  is  as  usual  ihe  mother's  work — 
has  brought  up  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  are  well  settled  in  life. 
Two  of  the  daughters  married  intimate  friends  of  mine,  Colonel 
Dead,  and  Colonel  FouCs;  another  married  Colonel  Bethune,  who 
has  the  adjoining  estate;  and  one,  unmarried,  lives  with  Mrs.  Low's 
sister.  Lady  Fettes,  near  Edinburgh.  With  the  family  materials 
I  had,  and  the  praises  truth  entitled  me  .to  give  thdr  sons,  you 
may  suppose  convjoTsation  did  not  flag.  Bujb  these  was  another 
soiuee  of  pleasure  to  the  old  gentleman.  Severaloffifiers  who  had 
been  his  friendfl  as  ensigns  had  by  aecident  been  my  commanding 
officers  when  I  went  first  to  India,  and  I  had  been  at  the  same 
stations  he  had.  The  revival  of  these  personalities  and  localities 
delighted  him  beyond  measure.  He  gave  me  Madeira  sixty  years 
old,  which  he  had  brought  from  India.  His  memory  was  as 
fresh  as  if  he  had  only  left  the  see&ee  of  whidi  we  talked  a  few 
moBthfl.  -^I  have  to  thank  Qod,'  said  'he,  as  we  parted,  ^  for  the 
health  and  happiness  I  enjoy;  but  I  was  really  beginning  to  think 
it  was  but  a  frail  tenure  a  man  of  my  age  held  life  upon.  This 
visit,  however,  is  like  a  new  lease.  I  shall  live  for  some  years  to 
come  upon  thQ  recollections  of  this  day.'  Mrs.  Low,  with  whom 
both  you  and  your  mother  would  be  much  pleased,  confirmed  this 
speech  next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  when  she  rose  to  get  me  my 
breakfast  before  I  w^tt  away  in  the  Oupar  ooach.  She  gave  me 
more  calm,  but  not  lees  sincere  thanks  for  my  eosunderate  visit. 
I  assured  her  I  had  gratified  myself  as  much  as  I  had  them,  and 
went  towards  Edinbui^h  quite  in  good  humor  witkmyself  and  all 
the  world." 

After  ten  days  spent  at  Edinbxirgh,  -where  as  ever  he 
was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  good  people  of 
that  most  hospitable  city,  Malcolm  turned  his  face  south- 
ward, and  visited  Abbotsford.  "  I  was  two  days  thore," 
he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  "  and  most  delighted  was  my 
friend  Sir  Walter  to  see  me.  We  walked  together  over 
an  his  estate,  and  looked  at  all  his  fine  castle.  We  had 
a  large  party  and  many  a  tale,  and  Sir  Walter  declares 
that  I  beat  him  in  legends.  But  his  is  the  wizard's  art 
of  giving  them  the  shape  that  delights  theworld.**  Prom 

2f2 
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Walter  Scott's,  Malcolm  went  to  Minto,  "  the  lord 
of  which  came  to  Abbotsford  to  meet  him,  and  was  his 
guide  through  the  country;"  then  continuing  his  journey 
southward,  he  paid  another  visit  to  Burnfoot,  and  re- 
turned home  in  the  course  of  November, 

The  year  1825,  in  the  annals  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
life,  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  vkit  which  he  paid  in 
the  summer  to  France,  at  the  time  when  all  the  country 
was  astir  with  the  thought  of  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Tenth.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  with  whom 
Malcolm  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  was  then  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to^the  French  Court;  and  both  he  and 
the  Duchess — an  old  friend — ^were  glad  to  welcome  him 
at  the  French  capital.  His  journey  thither  was  distin- 
guished by  no  noticeable  incident.  He  left  Hyde  Hall  on 
the  19th  of  May,  spent  a  day  or  two  in  London,  crossed 
from  Dover  to  Calais  on  the  23rd,  and  thence  proceeded 
on  by  diligence  through  Boulogne,  Abbeville,  and  Beau- 
vais,  to  the  capital. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  dined  with  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  "  was  warmly  invited  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Rheims,"  in  the  cathedral  of  which  the 
King  was  to  be  crowned.  "Nothing,"  he  wrote,  "can 
be  more  splendid  than  the  Duke's  hotel  and  the  style  of 
his  entertainment."  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  he 
started  by  diligence  for  Rheims,  with  a  "  motley  party," 
on  "  an  overloaded  machine;"  and  after  a  break-down  at 
Soissons,  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  to  witness 
the  King's  entry  into  the  town.  "However,"  wrote 
Malcolm,  ^'  we  followed  dose  in  his  track,  and  along  the 
road.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  miles,  we  found  triumphal 
arches  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  some  of 
painted  wood,  some  of  leaves  and  flowers,  decorated 
with  inscriptions  of  the  Eong^s  name,  the  Dauphin,  the 
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Daaphiness,  &c.,  with  mottoes  expressive  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  attachment  of  the  people. 
When  we  entered  die  boundaries  of  Rheims,  the  beauty 
and  the  style  of  these  tributes  of  loyalty  and  respect  in- 
creased, and  the  interest  of  the  scene  became  much 
greater  from  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  floated  in  to 
see  their  King." 

On  entering  the  town,  Malcolm  went  at  once  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  hotel.*  The  Duke  himself 
was  absent  in  attendance  on  the  King,  but  the  house  was 
full,  and  among  the  family  and  suite  were  some  of  Mal- 
colm's old  friends,  and  others,  too,  among  the  visitors  of 
the  Ambassador.f  "  The  splendor  of  the  Duke's  equip- 
ment," he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "and  the  style  of  his 
expenditure,  as  well  as  his  own  unpresuming  manners,  I 
found  the  talk  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  it  is  equally  the 
wonder."  A  French  lady  told  Malcolm  that  they  talked 
more  about  hia  Duke  than  her  King. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Charles  X.  was  crowned  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims.  Malcolm  was  charmed  with  the 
spectacle,  and  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings  wrote  the 
following  account  of  it  in  his  journal : 

^^  I  am  just  returned  from  the  consecration,  or  coronation  (I  know 
not  which  to  call  it),  of  Charles  X.  of  France !  I  never  was  more 
gratified  than  by  this  scene.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  and  a  large 
building,  and  has  been  recently  fitted  up,  painted,  and  ornamented 

*  Malcohn  says  that   this  house,  fortable  and  more   independent.     A 

thoogh    "  dirty   and    almost   unfnr-  French  officer  was,  however,  obliged  to 

nished,"  cost  tne  doke  2000/.  for  the  go  through  Midcolm's  bedroom  on  his 

week.     It  was  large,  however,  and  way  to  his  own ;  and  although  he  ge- 

close  to  the  cathedral.  nerally  retired  two  hours  after  Mai- 

t  The  party  was  so  large,  that  Mai-  colm,  he  always  stopped  to  apologise 

colm  wrote  they  were  all  obliged  to  before  passing  Sir  JoWs  bed— not  a 

"  doable  up."     The  chaplain  offered  bad  illustration  of  ^French  politeite. 

his  room  to  Sir  John;   but  Mr.  R.  It  would  have  been  the  chief  care  of  a 

Olive  had  secured  him  a  cleanly  lodg-  polite  Englishman  to  pass  through  the 

ing  hard  by,  where  he  was  more  com-  room  without  waking  his  neighbour. 
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for  this  ooc»non.  Its  cezitre  and  great  aisles  were  sarmoQiiled  by 
galleries  and  decorsted  seats,  in  wbidi,  aocoxdiiig  to  thor  xanki 
and  classes,  were  placed  pxinoes  of  the  blood,  princeaBes,  am* 
bassadors,  peers,  peeresses^  marshals  of  Fiance,  generals,-  while 
common  officers  of  all  ranks  below  lieutenant-generals  were,  with 
strangers,  mixed  up  according  to  favor  or  accommodation. 

^'  A  volume  has  been  dedicated  to  the  description  of  the  scene, 
which  lasted  nearly  five  hours,  but  was  never  wearisome ;  for,  in- 
dependent of  that  gratification  which  the  eye  derived  from  a  con- 
tamplation  of  the  whole  splendor  of  the  scene,  it  could  fix  aa  it 
chose  on  indi^duals  who  had  ^yed  a  great  paort  in  that  wonder- 
ful dxama  which. Europe  has  presented  during  the  Ust  thirty-five 
years:  the  King,  so  long  an  emigrant  in  England,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  receiving  his  ciown  with  all  those  oeremoniala  that 
had  attended  the  coronation  of  his  illustrious  ancestors ;  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  their  past  life, 
placing  the  crown  on  their  relation  and  king;  the  venerable 
Duke  de  Bourbon  (Gonde)  standing  near,  and  though  bent  by 
years,  looking  with  delight  op  the  cefemony.  The  Dudien  of 
Angoul^me,  who  is  by  all  revered  &r  the  miseries  of  her  early 
life,  and  by  many  almost  worshipped  for  her  piety  and  her 
charities,  looked  as  if  she  felt  deeply  what  was  passing.  The 
young  Duchess  of  Berri,  though  her  manner  is  that  of  a  girl, 
seemed  to  me — and  I  was  near  her — to  fix  her  attention  at  times 
upon  the  scene,  which,  if  I  read  her  thoughts  aright,  associated  it 
with  the  contemplation  of  its  repetition;  and  considering  the  age 
of  the  Dauphin  as  w^U  as  the  King,  the  elevation  of  her  son  (the 
Due  de  Bordeaux)  is  probably  no  very  distant  event 

**  Near  the  King,  when  he  entered,  was  the  Head  Chamberlain  of 
France,  Talleyrand,  whose  history  is  more  interwoven  with  the  re- 
volution, the  wars,  the  restorations,  and  the  treaties  which  have  dis- 
turbed and  settled  Europe,  than  that  of  any  living  bemg,  I  saw, 
as  he  stood  before  me,  the  bishop,  casting  off  his  mitre  and  hia 
robes,  become  one  among  those  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  Reason 
who  stripped  the  king  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance,  and  the 
nobiHty  to  which  he  belonged,  of  all  the  dignity  and  respect  wSioh 
the  usage  of  ages  had  granted  them.  The  next  appearance  of  this 
able,  but  unprincipled  man,  was  to  awaken  from  the  mad  dream 
of  liberty  and  equality,  and  to  aid  in  building  up  with  new  mate- 
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nab  abuildmg  not  mdike  in  all  its  enential  pnts  tfanct  wluck  had 
been  destioTecL  When  the  mntar-workman,  Buonaparte^  had 
succeeded  with  each  aids  in  completing  this  edifice,  and  had  be- 
come dranken  with  soooessy  I  saw^  in  the  withered  and  decrq>id 
nun  before  me,  Ae  calm,  calculating  priest  and  statesman  who  tried 
in  vain  to  prevent  has  fatal  errors  in  Spain,  and  who  raised  his 
warning  voice  against  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Russia.  Dis* 
trusted,  if  not  degraded  for  his  wisdom  by  their  enemy,  his  fedings 
and  his  interests  led  him  to  contribute  to  liie  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  by  whom,  though  no  longer  employed  beyond  the  ho« 
noiary  duties  of  his  high  office ,  he  is  tceated  wi^  lespect  and  atten* 
tion.  Theie  are  few  men  who  have  passed  so  unhurt  through  such 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  and  fewer  to  whom  remarkable  worldly 
wisdom  has  so  well  supplied  the  absence  of  good  and  great 
qualities. 

^  la  one  line  there  were  standing  before  me  eight  marshals  of 
France— Jourdan,  Soult,  Mortier,  Manncmt,  Oudinot,  Macdonald| 
Lauriston^  and  Molitor.  The  first  and  oldest  of  these  carried  me 
back  to  the  days  of  Robespierre,  and  all  the  rest,  except  Mortier 
(who  WB9  promoted  last  year  for  his  conduct  in  Spain),  had  re- 
ceived theb  b&tons  from  Buonaparte,  with  whose  greatest  suc- 
cesses thmr  names  are  associated.  Their  look  and  their  manner  is 
decidedly  different  from  that  of  the  more  ancient  nobility  of 
France;  but  the  chivalric  and  finished  oourti^  and  soldier  of  the 
time  of  Henry  lY.  had  degenerated  into  a  count  or  marquis, 
who,  polite  and  brave,  but  trifling  and  proud,  and  who,  fiiom 
having  all  his  pretensions  firom  external  causes,  looked  down  on 
the  other  classes,  and  was  little  known  to  those  he  occasionally 
commanded.  The  cross  (as  sportsmen  would  call  it)  of  rough, 
strong  soldiers,  will  do  great  good  to  the  nobility  of  France;  and 
while  the  difierence  between  them  daily  ceases,  both  parties  will 
be  improved.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  remarkable  cha- 
racters I  saw,  but  when  I  looked  at  them,  all  in  one  group  as  it 
were,  assembled  at  the  coronation  of  a  Bourbon,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  since  the  occurrence  of  that  ceremony,  my  mind 
was  filled  with  recollections  of  the  past,  contemplatiom  cat  the  pre- 
sent, and  speculation  as  to  the  future.  I  hardly  heeded  the  cere- 
monies, though  these  were  very  imposing.  The  -cathedral  was, 
inside,  much  lai^er  and  grander,  both  in  the  building  and  decora- 
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tlons,  than  Westminster  Abbey;  but  it  did  not  admit  of  a  pro- 
cession, and  there  was  no  great  Westminster  Hall  to  dine  in. 
The  French  procession  was  necessarily  in  broken  parties.  This 
was  so  far  pleasing  to  an  inquisitive  spectator  such  as  I  was,  as  it 
gave  him  time  to  ask  who  one  party  were,  before  the  next  made 
their  appearance.  Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  canons,  vicars, 
peers,  heralds,  guards,  gold-sticks,  came,  prayed,  stood,  paraded 
before  my  eyes. 

"  The  grand  officers  of  the  Court  preceded  the  King,  who  had  the 
great  part  to  perform.  He  was  seated  at  one  moment,  at  prayers 
the  next,  then  disrobed,  afterwards  robed,  the  rich  royal  mantle 
put  upon  him,  after  which  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  put 
upon  his  head  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  came  afterwards,  when  the  Ejng's  con- 
fession was  over,  and  took  the  communion  together,  and  the  King 
having  put  on  other  robes,  had  the  ancient  crown  taken  off,  and 
a  light  one  formed  of  diamonds  put  in  its  place.  And  in  all  the 
ceremonies  he  went  through,  nothing  pleased  me  so  much  as  the 
clear  and  strong  voice  in  which  he  took  his  oath.  He  was 
anointed  by  the  officiating  cardinal,  and  during  this  process,  as 
well  as  at  other  periods,  very  fine  anthems  were  sung.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  instrumental  music.  One  or  two 
voices  were  also  wonderfully  good,  but  when  the  whole  conclave 
of  cardinals,  bishops,  &c.,  joined  in  chorus,  it  was  not  so  attractive. 

''  The  only  part  of  this  ceremony  that  caused  me,  as  a  Protestant, 
who  wants  the  reverence  a  good  Catholic  has  for  every  part  of 
the  vestments  of  his  pontiff,  to  smile,  was  the  frequent  taking  on 
and  putting  off  the  rich  embroidered  mitres  of  the  bishop.  When 
the  ceremony  was  worldly,  they  wore  the  covering  to  their  heads, 
when  spiritual,  they  were  uncovered.  The  canon  whose  office 
this  is  takes  the  mitre  off  and  folds  it  up,  carrying  it  with  gi-eat 
reverence  before  him ;  when  he  puts  it  on,  two  long  flaps  that  fold 
up  with  the  mitre  fall  from  it  down  the  back  of  the  bishop." 

On  the  day  after  the  coronation,  Malcolm,  not  without 
some  difficulty,  omng  to  a  scarcity  of  horses  and  car- 
riages natural  at  such  a  time,  commenced  his  journey 
back  to  Paris;  and  the  new  month  found  him  again 
securely  lodged  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.    He  was  soon. 
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under  the  genial  auspices  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  immersed  in  the  gaieties,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  literary  and  scientific  society  of  the 
French  capital.  He  made  or  renewed  his  acquaintance 
at  this  time  with  many  eminent  men.  Since  his  visit  to 
Paris,  ten  years  before,  his  reputation  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
statesman,  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  had  ripened  beneath 
the  warm  sun  of  success.  It  was  in  the  last-named  cha- 
racter that  he  was  best  known  on  the  CJontinent.  His 
works  had  been  translated  into  several  European  lan- 
guages. In  France  and  Germany  especially  there  was  a 
growing  taste  for  Orientalism ;  and  in  Russia  his  "  His- 
tory of  Persia"  had  been  studied  with  an  amoimt  of 
interest  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in 
the  estimation  of  the  northern  conqueror.  Altogether  he 
occupied  a  much  larger  space  in  the  world's  eye  than 
when  he  visited  Paris  after  Waterloo ;  and  he  now  foimd 
his  own  name  sufficient  passport  to  the  best  society  of  the 
most  brilliant  capital  of  Europe.  Small  as  is  the  space 
now  remaining  to  me,  I  must  give  some  extracts  from 
Malcolm's  last  Parisian  journal: 

June  16. — Went  this  morning  to  Lady  William  Bentinck's, 
where  I  met  Soult.  We  fell  into  conversation,  and  continued  it 
on  various  subjects  for  at  least  two  hours.  He  was  very  inquisi- 
tive as  to  the  actual  state  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  and  the  probable 
designs  of  Russia.  The  freedom  with  which  I  gave  my  senti- 
ments upon  these  points  had  its  effect  upon  him,  and  he  lost  by 
degrees  all  that  reserve  which,  belongs  to  his  usual  character. 

He  spoke  of  Buonaparte's  designs  against  England.  He  pos- 
sessed, he  said,  a  volume  of  letters  upon  the  subject.  ^^The 
project,"  said  he,  "which  he  formed  of  an  invasion  of  your 
country  was  suited  to  his  tactics,  which  were  to  march  directly  to 
his  point  If  he  conquered  England,  Europe  was  conquered,  and 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  advance  of  the  legions  of  Germany,  pro- 
vided he  could  have  dated  one  letter  from  London."  "The 
battle  of  Trafalgar,"  said  Soult,  "dispelled  the  charm;  but  when 
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he  masched  agunet  Buiaia,  it  was  still  'Etnghmi  that  was  his 
object,  and  all  lueans  that  SuasiB  could  fuxaiish,  had  that  expedi- 
tion succeeded,  would  ha^e  been  turned  against  India.  We 
might  never  have  brought  back  a  man  from  England  had  we 
gone  over,  and  our  troops  might  have  perished  on  the  road  to 
India,  but  Napoleon  was  sincere  and  earnest  in  both  these  pro- 
jects." 

Soult)  speaking  of  Spain,  said  he  did  not  eo&cur  with  me  in 
thanking  the  condition  of  that  country  would  inrcdwe  the  Conti- 
nent ^^  Your  reoognitian  of  the  ind^)endence  joiita  eolonios  has  put 
an  extinguisher  upon  the  importance  of  that  country."  Speaking  of 
South  America,  he  observed :  ^^  There  were  few  greater  wonders  in 
this  extraordinary  age  than  that  of  Englishmen  and  English  capital 
being  employed  in  working  the  mines  of  Mexico;  and  if  all  your 
steam-engines,"  said  he,  "  work  to  good  purpose,  where  Kes  tliat 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver?  Those  metals,  when  found  in 
great  qnantalies,  must  cease  to  have  thrir  present  prioe;  and  what 
changes  might  we  not  expect  from  this  levdutiQiL  in  tbe  value  of 
money  throughout  the  globe." 

Soult  said  that  England  presented  at  this  moment  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  nation  which^  raised  as  it  was  above 
others  by  unparalleled  credit,  was  now  on  full  march  to  improve- 
ments of  every  kind,  and  giving  an  impulse  to  tfee  whole  wodd. 
"  During  the  late  protracted  contest,"  said  he,  "  yon  spent  your 
revenue  ten  times  over,  and  now  your  Ministers,  guided  as  they 
are  by  public  opinion,  are  taking  step  after  step  to  advance  you 
still  higher.  Tour  bold  adoption  of  new  principles  of  commercial 
policy  must  be  attended  with  benefit,  and  other  nations  must  follow 
the  same  path." 

Soult  spoke  with  enthusiasm  on  FeeFs  Bill  on  Juries. 

He  told  me  that  he  thought  Greece  would  yet  involve  Europe. 
He  agreed  with  me  that  in  Russia,  as  a  military  empire,  progress 
was  a  law  of  existence.  She  could  not  stop;  but  he  thought  her 
views  pointed  more  to  the  west  than  the  east  at  this  moment;  her 
views  to  the  east  could  alone  be  directed  against  us,  and  her 
jealousy  of  England  was  natural.  "  I  speak  with  more  freedom," 
said  he,  "  on  such  subjects,  as  my  coimtry  is  not  now  in  a  position 
to  act  a  prominent  part;  but  Russia  must  certainly  look  with  soli- 
citude to  every  means  to  counterbalance  that  great  power  you 
derive,  both  in  peace  and  war,  from  your  superiority  at  sea." 
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P^nsia  he  thought  likely  to«orae  forwarS,  both&om  the  deagna 
of  Russia  and  the  ohanges  to  which  l^e  wretched  empire  of  the 
Turks  was  destined  at  no  yerj  distant  p^od.  He  was  evidently 
destitute  of  good  infortnaticm  on  Persia,  and  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  books  of  travels  lately  publidied,  I  told  him  I  would 
seokd  him  a  French  edition  of  the  History  of  Persia. 

When  speaking  of  the  different  occupations  with  whidi  a  man 
of  active  habits  might  Mnuse  or  ooonpy  himself,  Soult  said,  that 
after  the  batt^  of  Austerlitz  he  had  five  or  six  months  of  compa- 
rative idleness;  that  finding  the  indolence  in  which  he  began  to 
indulge  brought  on  a  pain  in  his  wounded  leg,  which  seemed  some* 
thing  like  gout,  he  determined  to  give  himself  some  active  em- 
ploymait.  At  first  he  took  to  shooting.  That  did  not  fill  his 
mind.  He  then  determined  to  study  botany,  and  having  a  very 
skilful  man  in  his  camp,  he  commenced  to  take  lesscms.  ^  You 
would  hardly  believe,"  said  he,  ^'  how  the  love  of  this  science  csept 
upon  me.  I  mastered  its  difficult  nomenclature^  and  then  used  to 
employ  mysdf  daily  in  collecting  and  examining  plants  and  herbs. 
I  sought  ^m  on  plains  and  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  used  to  re- 
turn to  my  quarters  with  my  pockets  full  of  flowers.  I  never 
recollect,"  ccmcluded  Soult,  ^  being  more  ardent  in  any  pursuit; 
and  independent  of  the  pleasure  I  recaved  at  the  moment^  and 
have  since  derived,  from  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  some  know 
ledge  in  this  branch  of  science,  the  exercise  it  caused  me  to 
take  completely  dispelled  all  symptoms  of  gout." 

June  18; — To<^  Humboldt  to  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland's, where  wo  had  a  small  but  pleasant  party.  Went  in  the 
evening  to  les  Grands  ^partements — a  royal  soiree.  We  had  the 
whole  soite  of  rooms  of  the  Tuileries  open  and  filled  with  fine 
ladies  and  fitie  gentlemen.  Many,  and  amongst  them  all  the 
Royai  Family,  were  playing  at  cards.  The  Dudiess  of  Northum- 
berUmd  had  the  Duke  de  Grammont  as  her  partner  at  whist, 
against  the  Duchess  of  Berri  and  Maishal  Soult. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  told  me  that  the  King  and 
others  had  admitted,  the  other  night,  at  the  bal  h  la  couTj  that  he 
had  given  extraordinary  proof  of  his  courage  and  ability  in  stand- 
ing up  and  going  through  a  French  country-dance,  never  having 
seen  one  before,  and  not  having  danced  at  all  for  twelve  years ! 

Humboldt,  speaking  of  the  acquaintance  I  had  established  with 
Soult,  and  of  the  desire  the  Mar^l  had  expressed  to  cultivate 
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my  friendship,  said,  ^^  Do  not  neglect  his  o£fer,  for  though  we  may 
smile  at  his  principles,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  marshals  who  has 
a  mind  that  extends  beyond  his  profession." 

The  King  never  loses  an  occasion  of  being  attentive  to  the 
English  he  happens  to  know,  and  to  others  of  that  country.  As  he 
was  walking  last  night  through  the  open  ranks  we  had  made  for 
him  at  his  soirSe,  he  was  particular  in  his  attentions  to  me.  He 
asked  me  how  long  I  meant  to  stay,  and  hoped  I  had  been  gratified 
with  my  visit.  I  said  that  I  meant  to  go  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  that  I  esteemed  it  fortunate  I  had  come  on  so  auspicious  an 
occasion.  "  I  trust,"  returned  the  King,  "  as  you  are  pleased  with 
us,  we  shall  soon  see  you  again.  General." 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Marshal  Lauriston  about  his 
father,  Monsieur  Law,  who  was  one  of 'the  most  distinguished 
French  officers  in  India  in  the  year  1758.  He  appeared  much 
pleased  to  find  me  so  familiar  with  his  history. 

Lauriston  appears  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  (amongst  those 
of  Buonaparte's  school)  at  Court;  his  manners  are  more  assimilated 
than  those  of  the  others  to  the  courtiers  who  are  about  the  King — 
the  Damonts  and  the  Grammonts.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
former  by  my  good  friend  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  said,  and 
I  believe  with  truth,  as  he  did  me  that  honor,  "  This,  Sir  John, 
is  one  of  the  best-hearted  men  we  have  in  France." 

I  had  taken  Humboldt  in  my  carriage  yesterday  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's.  After  dinner  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
home.  ^^Home!"  said  the  Baron;  ^Hhat  word  is  unknown  in 
Paris.    No  person  speaks  of,  much  less  goes  to,  such  a  place  I" 

I  gave  a  small  dinner  to-day,  at  which  I  had  Humboldt, 
Klaproth,  Colonel  Wilson,  Mr.  Robert  Clive,  Major  Close,  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  and  young  Lubbock.  It  was  an  attention  to  some  of 
these,  and  it  brought  others  together  who  it  was  of  consequence  to 
themselves  and  not  unimportant  to  objects  of  science  should 
meet.  This  particularly  applied  to  Humboldt  and  Colonel 
Wilson,  as  the  latter  possesses  and  may  impart  much  information 
of  great  importance  to  the  former. 

Humboldt  was  for  nearly  three  hours  the  soul  of  the  party.  I 
have  seldom  met  any  man  more  complete  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge than  he  is  in  all  that  relates  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  is 
shown  by  his  rendering  subjects  which  are  difficult  and  abstruse, 
clear  and  intelligible  even  to  the  unlearned.     He  gave  me  a 
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perfect  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  mines.  America  will, 
according  to  him,  gain  more  than  we  shall  by  our  speculations  in 
that  quarter;  and  the  gain  of  America  will  be  more  from  the  in- 
tellect and  spirit  of  enterprise  that  we  carry  amongst  then),  than  from 
our  steam-engines.  ^^  The  latter/'  he  says,  ^^  are  neither  required, 
nor  can  they  be  applied  to  the  extent  English  speculators  believe. 
Ten  of  the  mines  have  water  in  them.  The  ore  is  found  in  others 
near  the  surface ;  and  others  are  situated  almost  in  inaccessible 
parts,  where  good  roads  can  neither  be  made  nor  kept  in  repair." 

The  most  productive  mines  have  been  discovered  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  but  Humboldt  has  no  alarm  at  either  the  enter- 
prise or  the  skill  of  the  speculators  depreciating  the  metal,  either 
by  new  discoveries  or  the  application  of  superior  art  in  working 
the  mines  of  South  America.  It  will  take  years  to  bring  the  pro- 
duction to  what  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago;  and  if  there  was  an 
increase,  according  to  him,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  would 
ever  be  in  a  proportion  to  affect  the  currency.  Ailer  all,  like 
other  articles  of  demand,  its  production  will  no  doubt  be  regu- 
lated by  the  market.  The  substitution  of  paper  money,  the 
decrease  of  demand  in  the  East  Indies,  where  there  is  less  made 
up  in  ornament  and  buried  than  there  was  when  that  country  was 
more  unsettled,  have  afiected  the  market. 

The  great  objects  of  Humboldt's  present  pursuits  are  the  mean 
temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  how  that  is 
affected  by  elevation,  table-lands,  vicinity  to  sea,  &c.,  &c.  There 
is  no  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  a  man  of  real  science 
living  so  much  in  society  as  Humboldt,  and  to  this  he  owes 
much.  His  rank  and  reputation  enable  him  to  command  the 
best.  He  seeks  and  is  sought  by  all  minds  of  the  first  order. 
His  manners  are  pleasing,  and  he  has  some  wit  and  constant 
cheerfulness.  He  is  as  ready  to  mix  in  trifling  as  serious  conver- 
sation. The  consequence  is,  none  axe  gtnis  with  him ;  and  he  is 
not  only  in  the  constant  exercise  of  his  faculties,  but  in  that 
collision  with  men  of  calibre  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
proving  every  idea  as  it  rises  in  his  mind,  and  saves  him  from 
many  of  those  dogmas  to  which  insulated  philosophers  give  birth, 
and  which,  even  when  convinced  of  their  errors,  they  cannot  bear 
to  abandon. 

The  fault  of  Humbold^s  early  writings  was  that  they  were  too 
diffuse*    There  wa%  the  critics  thought,  along  with  his  iacte,  a 
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disposiiion  to  theoriae,  which,  fed  as  it  was  bj  abundant  streams 
of  knowledge,  beoame  a  sea  of  which  the  shores  were  not  always 
discernible.  Many  of  these  theories  were  disputed,  and  some 
were,  no  doubt,  untenable;  but  the  success  of  these  early  attacks 
by  English  journals  led  to  a  spirit  of  animadvesaion  that  was  not 
always  liberal. 

The  fault  to  which  I  have  alluded  some  may  still  discorer  in 
his  conversation.  It  is  a  cup  of  knowledge  always  overflowing, 
and  the  moment  you  have  drunk,  it  is  replenished.  In  such 
abundance  there  must  be  some  part  of  the  mixture  the  quality  of 
which  you  may  question.  Hk  mind,  from  his  position  in  his 
&vorite  branches  of  knowledge  and  in  society,  ajqpears  to  me  to 
run  too  hastily  to  conclusions.  For  instance :  *'  The  peninsula  of 
India,"  said  he^  after  some  frets  had  been  added  to  those  he  before 
possessed  of  its  great  ridges,  falling  after  you  leave  Malwah,  and 
rising  as  you  approximate  the  equator — "  the  peninsula  of  India 
must  once  have  been  an  island.  This  is  shown  by  the  elevation 
of  such  and  such  mountains,  by  such  and  such  discovery  of  shells. 
I  suppose,"  continued  he,  ^  that  the  sea  onoe  came  so  and  so.^ 
Now  all  this  might  have  been  ;  but  a  greater  collection  of  facts 
would,  probably,  convince  his  dear  judgment  that  the  proba. 
bilities  are  against  the  conclusion  to  which  he  hurried.  This  was, 
of  course,  only  in  conversation,  but  it  is  a  specimen  of  his  mind; 
but  let  it  be  remarked,  he  appears  to  have  no  tenacity  of  opinion. 
He  is  quite  strong  enough  to  confess  error,  and  has  that  best 
symptom  of  a  really  great  man— «n  unsalable  thirst  of  informa- 
tion, grounded  on  a  conviction  that  he,  with  all  his  talents  and 
all  his  efibrts,  is  only  at  the  portioo  of  knowledge. 

To  finish  this  little  sketch  of  my  Mend  Humboldt,  let  me  add 
that  I  never  see  him  happier  than  when  attending  and  oonversing 
with  tibe  young  and  gay  on  indifferent  subjects;  and  I  notice  with 
particular  pleasure  he  is  an  excellent  chaperon  to  the  ladies,  and 
that  without  the  slightest  change  of  manner.  In  him  thfiie  is  no 
afiectation  of  lightness.  He  nenrer  appeals  a  phiksopher  .eoDde- 
soending  to  his  company,  but  is  natural  thioughoat,  hinangkamt, 
no  doubt,  that  what  sapient  foob  call  foUj  is  ofken  aoiae,  and  that 
were  it  otherwise,  the  bow  will  nenrer  retain  its  flartifiity  which  is 
never  unbent.     ^^  The  man  that  is  always  wise  is  a  fooL'' 

June  2 1  .—Dined  at  the  Duke  of  NorthttBifaeiknd'&  Went  to 
Barcm  Montalember^s,  and  met  Iiady  GxanviUe,  JDuchciB  of 
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Narbonne^  Prineess  of  Polignac^  Madame  Daridoff,  Duke  Maken 
RiohdieUy  Frinoe  Polignac,  Lord  Morpeth,  &c.  When  I  was 
going  away^  I  recerred  a  very  pressing  and  sincere  invitation 
from  Lord  Morpeth  to  Tiait  him  in  Cumberkad  if  ever  in  his 
vicinity. 

Went  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith's.  Met  Mr.  Fergnsson,  the  Advo- 
cate-Gienfiral  of  Bengal,  who  had  returned  from  India  by  a  very 
interesting  ronte.  After  travelling  through  Persia  and  Georgia, 
he  had  gone  towards  the  Black  Sea,  skirted  its  coast,  and  gone  to 
Odessa,  where  he  h«d  mat  Woronzoff,  and  been  most  kindly 
treated  by  hion.  From  Odessa  he  had  come  to  Vienna;  and  the 
distance  was  only  nine  hundred  miles«  He  was  fifteen  days, 
travellii^  with  twelve  harses.  It  was  winter,  and  the  roads  and 
weather  were  equa%  bad.  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  a  sad  account  of 
our  condition  in  Persia.  We  are  held  light,  and  no  respect  is 
shown  to  the  English  character.  He  said  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  warm  feeling  all  ranks  still  cherished  for 
me.  The  King,  he  said,  asked  about  me;  so  did  the  Prince  Abbas 
Mir2a,  and,  he  might  add,  every  man  down  to  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  sad  policy,  Mr.  Fergusson  remarked,  that 
abaadoned  that  country  to  its  fitte;  and  from  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  he  appeared  convinced  the  heir  apparent  leans  wholly  on 
Busda. 

The  Princess  Polignac  came  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith's,  and  made 
herself  very  pleasant.  She  told  us  a  good  story  of  an  Irish  maid, 
who  in  announcing  Le  P^re  Elyse  de  Ch&teau,  called  him  "  Fa- 
ther Elyse  from  the  Castle ! " 

June  22.— Klaproth  called  this  morning,  and  I  settled  with 
him  to  send  me  the  prospectus  of  his  periodical  Review  of  the 
Russian  Voyages,  &c.  Tliose  interesting  books  axe  lost  to  the 
public,  from  the  language  in  which  most  of  them  are  written  being 
almost  unknown  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

M.  Klaproth  tells  me  he  translated  a  great  part  of  the  Map  of 
China  now  at  the  India  House,  and  if  that  map  is  sent  to  the 
English  Ambassador's,  or  any  place  in  Paris,  he  will  engage  to 
make  a- complete  tramhtion  free  of  all  expense  to  tihe  Company,  on 
the  «ole  condition  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  infonnatton  it 
contains  for  his  pmant  work  on  China. 

M.  Kkq>iotk  mentifinfid  that  Monsieur  Gamberg,  the  French 
Consul-General  at  Tiflis,  is  just  come  to  Paris.    He  is  full  of  pro- 
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jects  of  improvements.  The  Emperor  has  made  a  grant  of  forty 
thousand  acres  for  a  French  colony  in  Georgia.  The  Emperor 
and  his  Ministers  want  to  establish  a  commerce  from  France  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  from  its  eastern  ports,  through  Mingrelia,  with 
Tiflis,  which  is  to  be  an  emporium  for  eastern  trade  I 

June  23. — This  morning  paid  visits  (to  take  leave)  to  Lady 
Granard,  Lady  William  Bentinck,  Mrs.  Burke,  Lord  Granville, 
and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Went  into  the  mail  at  six 
o'clock,  and  reached  Calais  at  ten  o'clock  next  night.  Embarked 
next  morning  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Mauntaineer  steam-boat,  which 
brought  us  to  the  Tower-stairs  at  six  o'clock,  being  exactly  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  hotel  at  Paris.  No  travelling  could  be 
pleasanter  or  better,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  expense  of  the 
journey,  including  everything,  for  an  individual  is  5/.  10s. 

Malcolm's  next  excursion  was  to  Scotland.  He  left 
home  at  the  end  of  July,  halted  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  proceeded  thence  on  a  tour  in  the  High- 
lands. Having  visited  Lord  Blantyre,  Lord  John  Camp- 
bell, Sir  David  Baird,  and  other  friends,  had  some  good 
shooting  on  the  moors,  and  otherwise  enjoyed  himself, 
he  returned  to  his  family  at  Hyde  Hall.  The  records  of 
this  journey,  though  amusing,  contain  little  that  is  either 
very  remarkable  or  very  characteristic;  I  may  therefore 
pass  on  to  other  things. 

This  chapter  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  desultory  one — 
Malcolm  lived  a  desultory  life  at  this  time— now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  and  social  happiness ;  now  enlarg- 
ing his  mind  by  travel ;  now  occupied  with  literature ; 
now  again  distracted  by  public  affairs,  and  deep  in  the 
politics  of  other  nations.  His  correspondence  at  this 
time  seems  to  have  been  both  scanty  and  irregular,  or  if 
not,  he  did  not  adhere  to  his  life-long  custom  of  keeping 
copies  of  his  letters.  There  is  one  particular  corre- 
spondence, however,  of  which  some  mention  ought  to  be 
made  in  this  chapter.     Malcolm  never  ceased  to  watch 
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with  the  liveliest  interest  the  progress  of  events  in  Persia 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  And  he  was  oppressed  with 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  British  Government  were 
resolutely  bent  on  neglecting  a  combination  of  affairs  out 
of  which,  at  no  very  remote  period,  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments of  the  most  serious  kind  were  likely  to  arise. 
The  ^^  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East''  had  become  not 
only  a  great  fact,  but  a  great  danger.  And  Malcolm  saw 
clearly  how  much  depended  upon  the  influence  which 
British  diplomacy  acquired  for  itself  at  the  Persian  Court. 
But  in  Downing-street  there  was  evidently  a  disposition 
to  pooh-pooh  all  this ;  and  to  suffer  things  to  take  their 
chance.  Even  when,  at  the  close  of  1826,  the  Gokchah 
boundary-dispute  brought  Persia  and  Russia  again  into  a 
state  of  actual  warfare  with  each  other,  it  was  difficult 
to  persuade  the  Foreign  Minister  that  we  had  any  con- 
cern or  any  interest  ip  such  a  conjuncture  of  affidrs. 

That  at  this  time  Persia  was  less  able  to  contend  with 
Russia  in  the  field  than  she  had  been  twenty  years  be- 
fore, is  a  fact  recognised  by  all  instructed  writers  in  the 
present  day,  as  distinctly  as  it  was  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
when  the  war  was  commenced.  The  experiment  of 
disciplining  a  regular  army  after  the  European  fashion, 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  few  British  officers 
whose  services  Abbas  Meerza  had  so  eagerly  coveted, 
had  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  failure.  Fifteen 
years  before,  Malcolm  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  Persian  Government  that  the  real  military  strength 
of  the  country  must  be  sought  in  the  irregular  levies  of 
horse  with  which,  in  their  own  country  at  least,  a  disci- 
plined European  army  would  always  find  it  so  difficult 
to  contend.  But  Abbas  Meerza  had  taken  up  European 
drill  as  a  new  hobby;  and  had  succeeded  only  in  dimi- 
nishing the  military  power  of  the  nation.     When,  there- 
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fore,  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Persia  at  the 
end  of  1826,  the  latter  was  of  course  disastrously  beaten.* 
Malcolm  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  had  dearly 
pointed  out  the  embarrassments  whidi  would  arise  fiom  it. 
In  a  memorandum  drawn  up  at  Hyde  Hall,  in  the  month 
of  September,  he  had  placed  his  views  upon  record  in  a 
series  of  pr^nant  paragraphs,  the  truth  and  sagacity  of 
which  he  confidently  left  it  to  time  to  demonstrate. 
Some  part  at  least  of  his  predictions  was  fulfilled  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  recorded.  The  Persians  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  which  the  Russians 
dictated  to  them.  Intelligence  to  this  effect  was  com- 
municated to  Malcolm  in  private  letters  £rom  Colonel 
Macdonald.  On  the  receipt  of  these  communications  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  answer  to  which,  with  its  encloBQres,  I  annex: 


»  TheDokeof  Weningtoo,whohad 
recentlj  beea  in  Russia^  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Russians  were  as  little  pre- 
pared for  mar  as  the  PersiaiiB.  He 
wrote  to  Malcoki  in  September,  say- 
ing:  **  I  am  very  mnch  ooliged  to  you 
for  your  letter  of  the  17th^  which  ex- 
plains what  I  did  not  really  understand 
oefore.  I  heard  that  the  Bmperor  of 
Eussia  was  particularly  angry  with  his 
English  friends  on  account  of  a  sudden 
attaek  made  upon  them  by  the  Per- 
sians, which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  EngUsh,  of  whom  I 
believed  there  were  none  in  Persia  at 
the  time.  It  now  appears  to  have  been 
oooaiioned  bjr  then:  own  encroadi- 
ment&  Menukoff  left  St.  Petersburg 
a  day  or  two  after  I  arrived  there. 
I  knew  him  veiy  well;  but  he  did  not 
come  to  see  me  before  he  went.  The 
motive  of  his  mission  to  that  part  of 
the  empire  was  not  known;  bat  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  General 
Temdoff's  supposed  disposition  to 
dislike  the  suooession  of  tne  Emperor 
Nicholas.  I  don't  know  much  oi  the 
politics  of  that  part  of  the  world;  but 


gueaaing  from  what  the  Bmperar  told 
me  of  his  diffioultieB  in  that  quarter, 
of  the  larre  army  employed  under  Te- 
moloff,  aula  of  its  raoent  rdnforeemeatt 
on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Moslemites  in  general  to  the  Russian 
Government,  I  should  say  that  this 
attack  of  l^e  Persians  is  caused  by 
considerations  of  greater  depth  than 
the  mere  irriti^on  on  aooount  of  an 
unsettled  claim  to  a  tract  of  pasture 
groand.  It  may  be  o(iiineeted*with  the 
general  Moslemite  resistance  in  Asia 
above  referred  to,  or  it  mar  be  the 
cofUreeoup  of  the  events  of  Russia  of 
last  winter,  or  of  the  expectations  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  a  Turkish 
war ;  or  more  probably  of  both.  Ba.t 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  don't  much  re- 
gret this  irruption.  It  will  bring  the 
Russian  council  to  reflect  a  little  upon 
their  general  position  in  Asia,  and  may 
possibly  make  them  more  modeiate  in 
their  negotiations  at  Akermann,  in 
which  they  are  decided]^  in  the  wnn^. 
Take  my  word  for  it»  that  notwith- 
standing their  miDlon  in  arms — or, 
rather,  m  consequence  of  tiieir  million 
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SIK  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  THE  DTTKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Hyde  Hall,  Dec.  10, 1826. 

My  dear  Duke, — ^I  have  letters  from  Tabreez  as  late  as  the 
14th  of  October,  which  contain  nothing  but  what  I  expected — the 
defeat  and  retreat  of  the  Persians. 

You  will  see  Colonel  Macdonald^s  despatches,  which  are  clear 
and  sensible.  He  writes  in  his  private  letter  to  me  that  if  there  is 
not  an  effort  made,  or  some  aid  given,  the  Persian  Court  will  lose 
all  hopes  of  aid  from  us,  and  must,  therefore,  throw  themselves 
upon  the  moderation  of  a  power  they  cannot  resist.  You  know 
as  well  as  any  person  what  the  moderation  of  Russia  is  likely 
to  be  if  unrestrained  by  any  fear  of  giving  us  offence. 

We  have  cast  away  the  means  of  preventing  this  crisis,  and  I 
perceive  nothing  but  an  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  subject^  from  a 
persuasion,  I  suppose,  that  it  has  no  importance  but  in  the  heated 
brains  of  some  Asiatic  politicians. 

This  impression  of  the  sentiments  of  your  Grace's  colleagues 
must  prevent  my  troubling  them  again.  You,  I  know,  understand 
the  motives  which  lead  me  to  have  such  anxiety  on  points  that  I 
believe,  erroneously  perhaps,  will,  if  neglected,  be  the  source  of 
much  future  embarrassment,  if  not  danger,  to  the  interests  of  my 
country. 

I  am,  &c., 

J.  Malcolm. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  TO  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

London,  Dec.  11, 1826. 
Mr  DEAR  Malcolm, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday. 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  this  Persian  affair, 
and  I  enclose  in  confidence  the  opinion  which  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Canning  upon  it,  and  his  answer  to  me.     I  am  sure  I  am  right. 

in  arms— they  are  not  better  prepared  the  Emperor  is  not  now  at  least,  and 

for  war  than  their  neighbours,  and  have  most  probably  will  not  be  for  some 

more  cause  than  others  to  dread  its  time,  m  a  state  to  do  much  harm  to 

consequences.    I  will  add  this,  that  any,  excepting,  possibly,  the  Turks; 

my  visit  to  Russia,  although  it  has  in-  and  he  is  convinced  that  he  will  do 

creased  my  respect  for  that  nation  in  better  to  avoid  to  attempt  even  that 

general,  and  has  strengthened  my  con-  operation.  1  shall  be  at  Strathfieldsaye 

viction  that  it  is  invuhieraUe  from  all  soon,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  and 

continental  attack,  has  shown  me  that  shoot  some  of  the  partridges  there.'^ 

2g2 
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I  believe  I  have  later  intelligence  than  you  have  from  the  seat 
of  war. 

It  appears  from  advices  from  St.  Petersburg  that  accounts  have 
been  received  the  details  of  which  are  kept  very  secret.  But  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  that  Abbas  Meerza  had  fallen  upon  a 
detachment  of  six  thousand  men,  under  General  Yemoloff,  and 
had  totally  destroyed  them.  The  Regiment  of  Moscow  (that 
detachment  of  Guards  sent  to  the  frontier  last  winter  after  the 
affair  at  St.  Petersburg)  was  among  these  troops.  This  may  be 
an  exaggerated  statement.  But  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing important  in  the  way  of  disaster  has  oc<iurred. 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

the  duke  of  wellington  to  mr.  canning. 

London,  Nov.  21, 1836. 

My  dear  Canning, — I  have  perused  the  papers  in  the  case 
regarding  the  dispute  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Persia^  and  it  appears  to  me  that  although  the  original 
4)rovocation  was  given  by  the  Emperor,  by  the  seizure  in  time  of 
.peace  of  the  districts  of  Gokchah  and  Balilkloo,  avowedly  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Persia,  the  existing  hostilities  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  latter.  By  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Willock, 
means  of  preventing  hostilities  had  been  discovered  and  agreed  to 
by  the  King  and  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Prince  Menzikoff ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  accounts  had  been  received  by  the  Prince 
Royal,  who  was  on  the  frontier  with  an  army,  that  there  had  been 
a  successful  insurrection  within  the  Russian  territory,  and  he  moved 
across  tlie  frontier  to  support  the  insurgents. 

The  state  of  our  engagements  appears  to  be  as  follows :    The 
Treaty  is  defensive,  and  is  stated  in  the  third  article  to  have  been 
•  concluded  "  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  aggression  of  ene- 
mies;" and  the  purport  of  the  word  "  aggression"  in  this  Treaty 
is  an  attack  upon  the  territories  of  another  state. 

The  fourth  article  grants  a  subsidy  to  Persia  in  case  the  King 
of  Persia  should  bo  attacked,  and  contains  the  following  para- 
graph: ^^It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  subsidy  shall  not  be 
.paid  in  case  the  war  with  such  European  nation  shall  have  been 
produced  by  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Persia." 

The  sixth  article  states  that  in  case  Persia  diould  be  engaged  in 
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a  war  with  any  European  power  at  peace  with  his  Majesty,  his 
Majesty  engages  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  bring  Persia  and 
such  European  power  to  a  friendly  understanding.  The  end  of 
the  article  contains  an  engagement  to  support  Persia  by  force,  or 
with  a  subsidy,  in  case  his  Majesty's  mediation  should  fail  of 
success ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  reference  to  the  preceding 
articles,  that  the  assistance  to  be  a£Porded  in  the  case  supposed  in 
the  sixth  article  depends  upon  the  fact  of  c^gression. 

The  King  of  Persia  will  still  remain,  therefore,  with  the  claim 
of  his  Majesty's  interference  in  his  favor  under  the  sixth  article  of 
the  Treaty,  even  though  it  should  be  decided  that,  as  the  aggressor, 
he  cannot  have  his  assistance  and  support. 

I  must  say  that  in  this  case  we  stand  in  an  unpleasant  situation. 
The  late  Emperor  declined  to  attend  to  our  mediation  in  favor  of 
the  King  of  Persia  after  we  had  settled  for  him  the  Treaty  of 
Gulistan ;  and  the  King  of  Persia  is  acquainted  with  this  fact, 
and  has  suffered  in  consequence.  We  then  call  upon  him  not  to 
be  the  aggressor,  and  his  territories  are  seized  and  occupied  in 
time  of  peace.  He  feels  that  his  Majesty's  interference  is  of  no 
use,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  not  listen  to  it ;  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  that  he  should  manifest  a  disinclination  to 
submit  to  an  injustice,  particularly  considering  the  state  of 
excitement  in  which  his  army  and  subjects  were  in  consequence 
of  the  disputes  of  the  Russian  authorities  with  their  Mahomedan 
subjects,  and  of  the  injustice  above  recited. 

We  have  a  real  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  existence  of  this 
interest  is  well  known  in  Russia,  as  well  as  throughout  Europe. 
It  will  not  answer,  then,  to  allow  the  Persian  monarchy  to  be  de- 
stroyed, particularly  upon  a  case  of  which  the  aggression  and 
injustice  are  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  Russians.  The  real 
well-understood  interest  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  this  case  is 
likewise  to  keep  the  King  of  Persia  in  a  state  of  independence 
and  respectability,  if  not  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  India,  at 
least  as  one  between  the  Russian  dominions  and  the  wild  tribes  of 
Mahomedans  in  that  part  of  Asia.  I  think,  therefore,  that  you 
will  not  find  the  Emperor  disinclined  to  listen  to  your  counsels 
upon  this  subject. 

I  am,  &c.  &c., 

Wellington. 
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ME.  CANNIHO  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WKLLINGTOK. 

FordgnXDffice,  Nov.  22, 1826. 

My  deab  Duke  op  Wellington, — ^I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  trouble  you  bave  been  so  good  as  to  take  in  looking 
through  the  Persian  papers,  and  in  giving  me  your  opinion  upon 
them.  Mine  agrees  with  you  in  every  point  but  one ;  on  which, 
however,  I  am  not  very  confident  in  my  difference  of  opinion.  It 
is  this: 

Does  not  the  article  which  defines  the  census  fcederus  to  be 
offffression  against  Persia  limit  the  effect  of  the  whole  Treaty,  and 
the  aim  of  the  sixth  article,  which  promises  our  mediation? 

Are  we  bound  even  to  mediate  in  a  case  in  which  Persia  was 
the  aggressor? 

I  do  not  know  that  the  decision  of  this  question  either  way 
would  affect  the  expediency  of  mediating,  but  it  would  change  the 
nature  of  the  obligation,  and  leave  us  more  masters  of  our  mode 
and  time. 

The  whole  Treaty  is  a  most  unlucky  effort  of  negotiation ;  and 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  it,  it  has  never  been  laid  before  ParKa- 
ment,  as  I  find  upon  inquiry. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  you  upon 
this  matter  as  soon  as  the  first  pressure  of  Parliament  is  over. 

I  am,  &c., 

Geo.  Canning. 

To  the  Duke's  letter,  containing  these  enclosures,  Mal- 
colm sent  back  the  following  reply: 

SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINOTOH. 

Hyde  HaD,  Dec.  12. 

My  dear  Duke, — I  return  the  enclosures,  with  many  thanks 
for  the  confidential  communication.  You  certainly  are  right. 
There  is  a  positive  claim  in  faith  for  mediation.  I  most  cordially 
concur  in  your  opinion  as  to  the  interest  we  have  in  keeping 
Persia  in  a  state  of  independence  and  respectability ;  and  the 
interest  of  Russia  is  the  same,  though  I  much  doubt  that  Court 
continuing  to  view  this  subject  in  the  light  we  do. 

Mr.  Canning  appears  to  me,  from  all  I  have  heard  or  seen  of 
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his  opinioDB,  most  anxious  to  shake  off  Persia.  In  point  of  policy 
I  believe  him  to  be  wrong;  but,  supposing  him  to  be  right,  he 
must  take  care  that  he  does  not^  by  injuring  our  reputation  for 
good  faith  (no  matter  how  or  wherefore  this  faith  was  pledged), 
destroy  that  strength  on  which  me  must  trust  for  every  stand  we 
may  hereafter  have  to  make,  from  the  banks  of  the  Arazes  to 
those  of  the  Ganges,  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  And 
with  respect  to  all  questicms  of  faith,  as  connected  with  Asiatic 
states,  we  must  decide  them  according  to  their  understanding  of 
them  when  the  obligation  was  contracted.  Better  for  our  cha- 
racter to  break  a  treaty  at  once  than  to  fritter  it  away  with  nice 
distinctions  drawn  from  Puffendorff,  Grotius,  and  Vattel,  familiar 
to  our  diplomatists,  but  unintelligible  to  Courts  like  that  of 
Teheran.  Such  a  proceeding  would  add  to  the  belief  of  our  bad 
faith  an  impression  of  our  art  and  meanness ! 

I  hope  the  news  you  have  received  of  the  success  of  the  Per- 
sians is  true — ^not  that  it  will  alter  the  result  of  the  war  if  we  stand 
aloof.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  compel  Russia  to  greater 
efforts,  and  the  ultimate  issue  must  be  unfortunate  for  Persia. 
But  these  local  disasters  and  checks  will  afford  time  for  mediation, 
and  that  wiQ  come  better  after  the  triumphs  than  the  defeats  of 
the  Persians. 

I  remain,  &c., 

J.  Malcolm. 

I  must  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close.  There  are  events 
pressing  forwards  for  notice,  which  take  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  memoir,  though  near  the  end,  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  career.  But  there  are  one  or  two  anecdotes 
belonging  to  this  period,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
though  I  cannot  precisely  fix  the  dates  at  which  the  in- 
cidents occurred.  It  was  on  one  of  the  land  excursions 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  (most  probably  on  his 
journey  through  Wales),  that  being  in  the  inside  of  a 
stage-coach  he  fell,  more  suo,  into  conversation  with  a 
fellow-passenger.  His  companion  was  obviously  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church  of  England — a  man  of  extensive 
acquirements,  power  and  subtlety  of  argument,  and  force 
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of  expression.  The  conversation  ranged  over  a  consider- 
able variety  of  subjects,  sometimes  eliciting  concordance, 
sometimes  antagonism  of  sentiment  between  the  speakers. 
After  some  time,  the  conversation  turned  upon  a  topic 
of  Indian  interest,  upon  which  there  was  a  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Malcolm,  as  may  be  supposed,  main- 
tained his  position  with  much  confidence,  and  supported 
his  arguments  by  the  assertion  that  he  had  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  India.  "  It  may  be  so,"  said  his 
companion,  "  but  still  I  cannot  yield  to  you — I  have  con- 
ceded many  points  io  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
but  I  stand  firm  upon  this — ^for  the  very  highest  autho- 
rity on  Indian  subjects.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  is  on  my 
side."  "But  I  am  Sir  John. Malcolm,"  was  the  answer. 
"  It  is  true  that  I  did  say  so ;  but  I  have  since  had 
reason  to  change  my  opinion."  Upon  this  they  ex- 
changed cards,  and  Malcolm  was  little  less  pleased  than 
his  companion  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  argu- 
ing with  the  scholarly  Coplestone,  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Another  story,  equally  amusing,  though  less  flattering 
to  Malcolm,  must  be  told  in  this  place.  Having  need  one 
day  to  proceed  somewhere  below  London — ^in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  docks — Malcolm  hired,  as  was  the  wont  at 
that  time,  a  boat,  and  was  sculled  down  the  great  silent 
highway  of  the  Thames.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
the  waterman  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  take 
in  a  couple  of  ladies  who  wanted  a  cast  down  the  river. 
Malcolm's  ready  good-nature  would  have  at  once  assented 
to  the  proposal,  even  if  there  had  not  been  within  him  a 
spice  of  chivalry  and  a  love  of  adventure  which  rendered 
it  rather  pleasing  to  him.  But  when  the  boatman  pulled 
alongside  the  steps  of  Billingsgate  Market,  and  took  in 
two  oyster-wives  with  their  baskets,  a  doud  gathered 
over  his  face,  he  drew  his  cloak  around  him,  folded  his 
arms,  and  sate  stately  and  reserved  in  the  bows  of  the 
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boat.  The  evident  annoyance  of  the  gentleman  was 
not  lost  upon  the  oyster- women.  They  exchanged  looks 
and  gestures  with  each  other,  and  presently  broke  out 
into  verbal  comments.  "  Didst  ever,  Bess,"  said  one  of 
them  to  her  companion,  "go  down  to  Margate  by  one 
of  them  hoys  ?  It's  rare  game  to  see  the  folks  aboard 
them.  There  be  such  differences.  Some  will  be  all 
chatty-like  and  conversable,  with  something  pleasant  to 
say  to  every  one,  as  though  they  had  come  out  to  enjoy 
life  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Others  can't  make  the  best 
o'  it,  anyhow ;  but  they  gets  sick,  and  goes  to  the  side 
o'  the  vessel,  and  it's  all  up  with  them  in  rough  water. 
Them  I  pities,  poor  things !  Others,  again,  won't  make 
the  best  o'  it ;  but  they  thinks  themselves  too  good  for 
their  company,  and  they  goes  into  a  comer,  and  they 
wraps  their  cloak  about  them,  and  they  folds  their  arms, 
and  sits  silent  and  dignified — d — n  their  eyes" 

The  effect  of  this,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  a  prac- 
tical imitation  of  the  old  soldier's  dignified  demeanour, 
may  be  readily  conceived.  Malcolm  burst  into  loud 
laughter,  enjoyed  the  joke,  pocketed  the  affront,  and 
took  the  hint.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  was 
discoursing  volubly  with  the  oyster-women  about  the 
mysteries  of  their  profession.  He  was  pleased,  interested, 
instructed.  Before  he  reached  the  docks  he  had  added 
largely  to  his  stores  of  information.  And  it  used  to  be 
observed  afterwards  that  Malcolm  had  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  the  oyster  trade ;  and  people  marvelled  where 
and  how  he  had  contrived  to  acquire  it. 

"  To  think  that  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  in  my 
old  age,"  said  Malcolm,  when  he  got  home  and  told  the 
story  to  his  wife — "  I,  who  have  been  aU  my  life  priding 
myself  on  my  openness  and  accessibility  1" 
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[1824r-1827.] 
PBOKFunros  of  ambihon— -bbsioitatiov  of  bur  t.  kuvbo— -oosmr  fob 

THE  MADBAS  GOYSBlirHENI — ^APFOINTICBNI  OF  KB.  LUSHHTOTON — ^MALCOUC's 
PENSION — THOtTGHTS  OF  THE  DIBECTION— -APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  BOMBAT 
OOTEBNMENT—- THE  FABEWELL  DUTNEB. 

There  was  mucli — ^nay,  there  was  everything — ^in  the 
life  which  Malcohn  was  leading  at  Hyde  Hall,  to  satisfy 
the  affections  of  his  warm-hearted,  kindly  nature:  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  were  the  accompani- 
ments of  his  e very-day  existence.  But  his  ambition  was 
not  laid  to  rest.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  done  his 
work;  and  as  long  as  he  could  serve  his  country,  with 
profit  to  the  state  and  credit  to  hhnsel^  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  culpable  to  be  idle. 

It  was  still  his  desire,  should  occasion  offer,  to  be 
Governor  of  Madras  or  Bombay.  Indeed,  he  had  not 
been  very  long  domiciled  at  Hyde  Hall  before  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  vacated  the  Madras  Gk)vemL- 
ment,  and  brought  Malcolm  on  to  the  arena  to  contend 
for  the  prize.  Munro  had  written  to  him,  some  years 
before,  saying — ^'  If  ever  you  return  to  India,  I  hope  you 
will  come  out  and  relieve  me ;  for  I  should  be  delighted 
to  see  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has 
had  more  practical  experience  of  India  than  any  Euro- 
pean who  ever  visited  it ;"  and  it  had  long  seemed  to 
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Malcolm  not  improbable  that  the  wishes  of  his  old  Mead 
would  in  this  respect  be  fulfilled. 

-Another  old  friend,  however,  on  the  announcement  of 
Munro's  resignation,  had  bethought  himself  also  of  ob- 
taining the  succession.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  wrote 
home  to  his  friends  suggesting  that  he  would  gladly  be 
transferred  from  the  Bombay  to  the  Madras  Presidency — 
the  latter,  in  those  days,  presenting  the  higher  and  more 
advantageous  appointment;  but  he  expressly  stated,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  Malcolm  had  come,  or  intended  to 
come,  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, he  would  on  no  account  advance  his  pretensions. 
But  it  was  subsequently  intimated  to  Elphinstone  that 
Malcolm  had  been  appointed  Envoy  to  Persia,  and  in 
this  belief  he  again  su^ested  to  his  Mends  the  expe- 
diency of  asserting  his  claims  to  promotion. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  third  candidate  had  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stephen  Rumbold  Lush- 
ington,  a  Madras  civilian,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Harris,  and  who,  on  his  return  to  India,  had 
been  appointed  a  secretary  to  the  Treasury.  This  gen- 
tleman, as  may  be  inferred  firom  his  official  connexions, 
had  the  support  of  the  (xovemment  of  the  day.  The 
Court  of  Directors  were  disposed  to  favor  the  claims  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1824.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  Malcolm  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  who 
was  then  Foreign  Secretary,  and,  from  his  long  con- 
nexion with  the  Board  of  Control,  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  Ministry  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Grovemment  of  India,*  asking  for  his  support.     "  There 


*  '*  There  is  no  doubt/'  wrote  the  influence  with  the  Court  of  Directors, 

Duke  of  Wellinfftou  to  Malcolm,  at  and  takes  most  interest  in  Indian  ques- 

this  time,  "  that  Mr.  Canning  has,  be-  tions." 
yond  all  others  of  the  Ministers,  most 
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is  only  one  way,"  wrote  Canning,  in  reply,  "  in  which  I 
can  fairly  answer  you,  which  is  this :  I  am  already  in 
confidence  as  to  the  wishes  of  another  person,  to  whom, 
however,  I  have  not  promised  any  assistance,  citing 
your  probable  pretensions  as  my  reason  for  refraining  to 
do  so.  With  regard  to  that  other  person,  however,  I 
am  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  that  I  cannot  take  any 
part,  or  express  any  wish,  unfavorable  to  his  success." 
That  other  person  was  Mr.  Lushington. 

This  answer  disappointed  and  somewhat  chagrined 
Malcolm,  who  believed  that  Canning's  past  support  of 
his  claims  in  some  degree  pledged  him  still  to  advocate 
his  cause.  But,  in  no  wise  disheartened,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  saying,  "  As  this  is, 
probably,  the  last  time  in  my  life  I  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  such  a  station,  I  must  neglect  no  honorable  means  to 

attain  the  object  of  my  ambition It  matters  not 

who  occupies  the  ground.  My  claims  are  good;  and 
neither  indifference  nor  opposition  from  quarters  where 
I  expected  friendship  and  support,  shall  make  me  either 
compromise  or  resign  them.  If  I  fail,  I  shall  learn 
(rather  late  in  life)  the  value  of  the  praises  and  profes- 
sions  on  which  I  have  so  long  been  feasted." 

This  letter  educed  the  following  reply  : 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  TO  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Maidi  19, 1824. 

My  DEAR  Malcolm, — ^There  is  a  Council  at  Carlton  House 
at  twelve,  which  I  must  attend;  and  as  the  King  has  three  reports 
to  receive  from  the  Recorder,  God  knows  at  what  hour  the 
Council  will  break  up.  But  I  will  return  from  the  Council  to  the 
Ordnance  Office;  and  if  I  should  be  in  time  and  able  to  see  you, 
I  will  send  to  you  in  Jermyn-street. 

I  desired  you,  yesterday,  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  I  had  con- 
versations with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  othersy 
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after  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  from  which  I  judge  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  your  obtaining  your  object. 

I  believe  that  the  Court  object  to  a  soldier  being  a  civil  go- 
vernor; to  the  son-in-law  being  the  governor  where  the  father- 
in-law  is  commander-in-chief;  and  even  to  a  servant  of  a  par- 
ticular establishment  being  the  governor.  But  I  think  there  is  a 
disposition  to  bring  you  forward  in  the  arrangement,  but  I  doubt 
that  the  manner  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  Upon  all  this  I  am 
but  little  listened  to.  I  am  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  who  cried 
"Wolf!"  so  often,  that  nobody  would  credit  him.  I  have  come 
forward  so  often  to  assert  and  support  your  claims,  that  I  am  con- 
sidered a  party  and  an  intruder  in  the  case  on  the  decision  to 
be  taken. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

The  allusion  in  this  letter  to  the  disposition  to  bring 
Malcolm  forward  in  the  pending  arrangements  related 
to  a  proposal  that  had  been  made  in  some  quarters 
to  offer  him  the  chief  command  of  the  Madras  army, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell.  That  the  fact  of  this  officer's  existing  tenure 
of  the  military  command  suggested  at  least  a  very  strong 
and  not  unreasonable  objection  to  Malcolm's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Governorship,  it  would  be  uncandid  not 
to  admit.  Of  this  he  was,  doubtless,  sensible  at  a 
later  period  ;*  but,  at  the  time,  he  said  that  the  objections 
stated  could.  "  only  be  considered  as  a  string  of  excuses 
from  men  who  were  determined  to  do  injustice,  but 
were  ashamed  of  it."  And  he  entreated  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  save  him  from  '^the  offer  to  which  he 
alluded."  "It  might,"  added  Malcolm,  "be  made  in 
ignorance  by  some.  It  would  be  suggested  insiduously 
by  others.     But  if  I  publicly  refused  it,  the  pretext  for 

*  Subsequent  events    at  Bombay,    Qbief,  must  Lave  satisfied  him  that  the 
which  brought  Malcolm,  as  Governor,    objection  was  not  groundless, 
into  collision  with  the  Commander-in- 
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fiirther  injuring  me  which  is  sought  by  some  would  be 
obtained."  To  Lord  Sidmouth  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time :  "  I  have  heard  that  objections  have  been  given, 
at  both  ends  of  the  town,  against  my  nomination  to 
Madras,  of  which  the  principal  is  my  having  a  father-in- 
law  at  the  Presidency.  If  Bombay  becomes  the  object,  it 
would* be  found  out  that  I  have  a  brother  there;  and 
should  I  ever  aspire  to  Bengal,  I  should  be  rejected  because 
I  have  no  connexions  at  that  place.  But  the  meaning  of 
the  objections  started  on  this  occasion  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a  Persian  story :  *  A  man  wanted  to  borrow 
a  horse,  but  the  friend  to  whom  he  applied  answered, 
"  My  horse  is  black."  "  I  prefer  that  color,"  said  the 
borrower.  '*But  he  has  large  eyes."  "I  like  them 
better  than  small  ones."  "That  is  an  odd  taste;  but  he 
has  hair  upon  his  body."  "  Oh !  I  see  you  are  making 
excuses."  "  I  think  that  you  might  have  guessed  that  by 
the  first  reply." '  Now,  I  did  guess  it  firom  the  first ;  but  I 
will  persevere  to  the  last  in  my  efforts  to  mount  myself." 
And  he  did  persevere.  He  had  many  friends  at  the 
India  House  who  were  anxious  to  advance  his  interests; 
but  they  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  "West-end 
people"  that  Sir  Alexander  Campbell's  situation  at 
Madras  was  a  valid  objection  to  Malcolm's  appointment 
to  the  Coast  Government ;  but  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  his  appointment  to  Bombay.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  were  to  be  transferred  to  Madras,  Sir  John 
Malcolm  might  be  nominated  to  the  Western  Presidency. 
The  Court  of  Directors  saw  the  advantage  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  secure  the  services  of  two  such  men 
as  Elphinstone  and  Malcolm;  but  the  Bang's  Ministry 
would  not  consent  to  it.  The  Leadenhall-street  arrange- 
ment was  rejected,  and  the  Crown  Government  remained 
firm  in  their  determination  to  appoint  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Governor  of  Madras. 
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Malcokn,  however,  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  field. 
He  saw  that  there  was  Httle  or  no  chance  of  success;  but 
he  believed  that  a  public  principle  was  involved  in  the 
discussion ;  and  although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
other  influential  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  continuing  the  contest,  he  would  not  surrender 
what  were  his  own  just  claims  or  those  of  the  service 
which  he  represented.  He  took  his  course  at  all  hazards, 
and  with  many  feelings  of  regret  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  counsel  he  had  rejected,  in  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  terms : 

SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

41,  Jermyn-street,  April  1, 1824. 

My  deab  Duke, — I  deem  it  of  consequence  you  should  dis- 
tinctly understand  the  situation  in  which  I  am  at  present  placed. 

It  is  upwards  of  eight  years  ago  since  my  late  friend,  Lord 
Buckinghamshire^  intimate  to  me  his  desire  I  should  succeed  to 
an  Indian  Goyemment;  and  after  his  death  you  recommended  me 
to  his  successor,  Mr.  Canning,  advising  me  at  the  same  time  to 
go  abroad  and  serve,  and  expressing  your  conviction  that  was  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  my  object.  I  followed  your  advice,  and 
my  efforts  were  neither  unsuccessful  nor  unnoticed. 

When  the  Government  of  Bombay  became  vacant  in  1819,  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  official  station  of  President  of  the  India  Board, 
brought  me  prominently  forward,  and  in  a  kind  letter  he  wrote 
me  on  the  subject,  regretted  that  the  Directors  had  preferred 
another.  This  occurred  before  I  had  settled  Central  India  (cer- 
tainly the  most  important  service  of  my  public  life);  and  when 
bad  health  compelled  me  to  quit  India,  I  came  home  imder  the 
strongest  impression  that  if  I  recovered  and  a  vacancy  occurred 
either  at  Madras  or  Bombay,  I  should  be  certain  of  the  support 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Information  of  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  William  Elphinstone, 
who  desired  me  to  come  to  the  India  House,  which  I  did,  from 
my  house  in  the  country,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  ult.,  a  few  hours 
after  I  received  his  letter.     After  stating  to  the  Chairman  that  I 
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was  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  Government  (to  wUch  they  gave 
me  no  reply  beyond  civil  and  general  expressions),  I  hastened  to 
Mr.  Wynne,  to  whom  I  stated  my  pretensions  and  hopes,  adding, 
that  with  his  assent  I  should  immediately  apply  to  you,  to  Mr. 
Canning,  and  through  my  friends  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son, to  Lord  Liverpool.  Mr.  Wynne  received  me  very  kindly, 
but  was,  as  I  expected,  reserved  as  to  the  object  of  my  application. 
I  cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  my  having  looked  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  than  by  stating,  that  in  my  application  to  Mr.  Wynne 
and  my  friends  in  the  administration,  my  request  was,  that  they 
would  interfere  to  prevent  what  I  then  deemed  a  supersession  of 
my  claims — the  intended  appointment  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  to 
Madras.  In  your  first  kind  note,  you  said  you  would  do  what  you 
could,  but  bade  me  not  be  too  sanguine;  in  your  second,  you  men- 
tioned the  specific  objections  made  to  my  nomination  to  Madras. 
Mr.  Canning,  in  answer  to  a  note  I  wrote  him,  stated  that  he, 
being  in  the  confidence  of  a  friend  applying  for  the  same  object, 
would  prevent  opposition  to  his  success,  but  he  had  refused  him 
support,  citing  my  probable  pretensions  as  the  reason.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  communication  from  Mr.  Canning,  nor  in  that  I 
had  with  you,  to  prevent  my  using  my  best  eflForts  to  obtain  my 
object;  but  I  thought  it  right  at  this  period  to  go  to  the  Chairman 
and  say,  that  I  never  had  anticipated  an  objection  to  my  nomina- 
tion to  Madras  grounded  on  my  near  connexion  vnth  Sir  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  but  if  such  had  weight  with  them,  I  trusted  it 
would  not  be  a  bar  to  my  obtaining  honorable  employment  in  the 
service  of  my  country.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  to 
Madras,  which  he  had  solicited,  would,  I  said,  vacate  Bombay,  to 
which  I  begged  they  would  nominate  mc.  I  added,  that  I  felt 
the  point  of  precedence  removed  by  the  character  of  the  objection 
taken  to  my  appointment  to  Madras,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  preferred  greatly  the  duties  I  should  have  to  perform  at 
Bombay.  The  new  principles  of  Government  introduced  into  the 
Poonah  territories ;  the  change  lately  made  in  the  Baroda  State ; 
the  management  and  settlement  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  in 
Kattywar  and  Cutch,  recently  subjected  to  our  authority;  the 
repression  of  the  Korsahs  (a  race  of  Pindarrees  near  the  Indus), 
v/ho  annually  commit  depredations  on  our  frontiers ;  the  conduct 
of  our  delicate  relations  with  the  barbarous  Princes  of  Sindh,  with 
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wliom  we  are  always  on  ihe  verge  of  war ;  the  repression  of  the 
pirates  in  the  Ghilf  of  Persia;  the  care  of  our  interests  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  our  intercourse  with  Persia,  were  all  points  of  impor- 
tance, with  which  personal  experience  had  rendered  me  familiar, 
and  from  the  management  of  which  I  anticipated  reputation  be- 
yond what  I  could  ever  gain  at  Madras.  This  was  the  ground  of 
the  preference  I  expressed  to  the  Chairmeu,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
no  further  relaxed  fix>m  the  official  reserve  they  had  throughout 
observed,  than  to  say  that  my  near  connexion  with  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  was  an  objection  that  had  serious  weight  in  their 
minds.  I  immediately  went  to  Mr.  Wynne  to  mention  what  had 
passed  between  me  and  the  Chairmen.  He  then  stated  the  neces- 
nty  that  might  arise  for  resbting  the  nomination  of  a  Company's 
servant,  lest  an  exception  should  become  a  rule.  My  reply  was, 
that  I  had  been  made  an  exception  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers; 
that  if  the  objection  was  limited  to  the  defence  of  the  principle 
that  so  properly  gave  his  Majesty's  Ministers  an  influence  in  the 
selection  for  such  stations,  it  might  be  easily  done  without  injury 
to  me ;  nor  had  they,  I  added,  to  dread  that  accidents  would  often 
give  to  individuab  the  opportunities,  which  I  had  enjoyed,  of 
recommending  myself  to  their  notice  by  services  in  India.  I  had 
yesterday  an  interview  with  the  Chairman,  being  desirous  of 
knowing  the  result  of  my  application.  He  confined  himself  to 
saying,  that  no  appointment  consequent  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  would  be  made  till  after  the  change  of  the 
Direction.  I  shall,  in  consequence,  after  the  levee  on  Wednesday, 
return  to  my  family  in  the  country. 

I  can  quite  distinguish  between  your  Grace's  feelings  as  a  friend, 
and  your  sense  of  duty  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers;  but  it  is 
to  the  latter,  and  the  well-known  justice  and  consideration  of  the 
administration  to  which  you  belong  (and  above  all,  of  the  noble- 
man at  its  head),  that  I  can  on  this  occasion  confidently  appeal, 
and  still  trust,  that  when  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  by 
the  expectations  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  led  me  to 
cherish,  by  the  grounds  they  have  given  me  to  come  forward, 
by  their  marked  distinction  of  my  effi)rts,  is  fully  considered, 
they  will  not,  when  their  notice  and  encouragement  has  had  its 
natural  effect  of  raising  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and  of 
the  Company's  Government,  cast  down  that  which  in  a  great 
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degree  resetted  from  Aeir  own  works,  aad  lejcet  a  pesBui  ii4o 
fiir  a  period  otjewB  has  been  itianlaled  by  l^eir  appsobatiett  to 
strive  by  public  services  for  llie  very  lewaMl  that  k  mom  at  their 
dtifKMnl,  and  to  which  two  soooesarve  pvesidenti  e(  -Am  India 
Board  have  encouraged  and  directed  has  aadntkn*  EsDciise,  «■ 
account  of  long  friendship^  this  last  aaoMyanoe  cm  a  subject  duiEt 
nrastbe  unpleaiaat. 

X  oais  snoevdiyy 

To  this  the  Duke  of  WeTBngton  Tq)Bed : 

THE  JTDKE  OT  WELLIlVaTaif  TO  SIB  JCfHN  MAI^COOT. 

London,  April  3, 1834. 
My  deab  MjlLCOLM, — I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the 
1st.  When  I  wrote  you  the  first  note  to  which  you  refer,  in  which 
I  begged  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine,  I  was  aware  of  the  desire  of 
Lord  Liverpool  to  promote  Mr.  Lushington  to  one  of  the  Govern- 
ments in  India.  I  went  to  the  Cabinet  immediately  a&erwards,  and 
I  there  found  not  only  that  my  former  intelligence  upon  the  subject 
was  confirmed,  but  that  particular  objections  existed  to  your  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  which  you  particularly  desired  to  fill.  Of 
these  objections  I  informed  you,  and  I  told  you  what  I  found  to  be 
the  fact,  that  I  was  not  considered  a  fiiir  judge  upon  such  a  questicm 
in  a  case  in  which  you  were  concerned,  as  I  had  taken  the  field  so 
often  and  upon  every  occasion  in  your  favor.  So  the  matter  rested. 
The  question  then  comes  before  me  in  this  light:  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  Government  of  Lidia^  and  Lord  Liverpool  thinks 
proper  to  propose  not  that  Mr.  Lushington  should  fill  this  vacancy, 
but  that  Mr.  Elphinstone,  on  whose  pretensions  the  Directors  were 
likely  to  look  &vorably>  should  be  appointed  to  Fort  St  George, 
and  that  Mr.  Lushington  should  succeed  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay.  In  this  decision  Lord  Liverpool  thinks  proper  to  pass  by 
your  pretensions,  and  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  myself  and  others 
in  their  favor.  But  having  thus  decided,  can  I  with  honor  or 
with  any  advantage  to  you  take  part  against  Lord  Liverpool? 
Certainly  not.  In  the  contest  between  Lord  Liverpool  or  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  (A  the 
other,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  or  wishes  of,  or  in  favor  of, 
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At  itnimimiB  put  fawud  hj  the  partieii,  I  ctn  take  liia  side  of 
the  Qorernmeat  akme;  and  I  ceriUinlj  luust  and  wiU  (aa  it  is  my 
duty  to  do)  encourage  Lord  Livezpool  by  every  means  in  my 
power  to  carry  his  object;  and  to  consent  to  nothing  unless  his 
object  is  carried. 

I  am  much,  concerned  that  his  choi(5e  has  not  iailen  upon  you. 
But  to  tell  jou  the  iratfi,  I  snspeet  if  it  hftd»  he  would  »ot  have 
heNL  move  svcceflsfal  in  bos  negotiations  with  the  Directors  tiun 
be  has  been  in  favor  of  Mr,  LnshkLgtoa.  You  loe  beeome  po{«^ 
]^  in  LeadenhaU-siceet,  not  because  yoo  deserve  io  be  so^  but 
because  you  happen  to  be  the  fittest  instrunent  at  the  moment  to 
be  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  Government  and  to  oppose  to  them. 
But  if  you  had  been  proposed  by  the  Govemmenti  then  all  the 
reasons  against  your  appointment  would  have  been  urged  as 
strongly  as  those  in  favor  of  it  are  at  present. 

I  told  you  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  you  cannot  sacceed,  if  Lord 
Liverpool  does  his  duty  .firmly  as  he  ought.  I  shall  regret 
exceedingly  if  you  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  should  have  the  King's 
negative  put  upon  your  appointments ;  but  I  declare  positively, 
that  if  I  was  in  Lofd  Liverpool's  place,  knowing  both  as  I  do,  and 
appreciating  as  I  have  a  right  to  do  the  talents  and  fitness  of  both 
— I  would  recommend  the  King,  under  the  circumstances  above 
stated,  not  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  either. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  John,  yours  most  ancerely, 

Wellington. 

But  this  characteristic  letter,  though  it  may  have  con- 
vinced Malcolm  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  array  himself  against  the  Ministry  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  did  not  pnersuade  the  recipient 
that  it  was  his  own  duty,  though  it  might  be  his  interest, 
to  abandon  the  contest.  Mr.  Wynne  was  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  A  few  weeks  after  the  date  of 
this  last  letter  he  sent  for  Malcolm,  and  exhorted  him  to 
cease  from  the  useless  struggle,  and  to  secure  for  himself 
the  pension  which  Mr.  Lushington's  friends  would  aid 
him  to  obtain,  if  he  no  longer  continued  in  the  field  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Madras  Goyemment.     But  Malcolm  at 

2h2 
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once  rejected  the  proposal.  He  said  that  he  protracted 
the  struggle  only  upon  public  grounds,  and  that  no 
possible  injury  which  he  might  inflict  upon  himself  could 
ever  induce  him  to  diverge  from  a  course  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  question  remained 
unsettled.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  of  one  opinion; 
the  Crown  Ministers  were  of  another.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  by  the  Press,  and  a  strongly- worded  artide 
in  the  Morning  Chronicley  very  favorable  to  Malcolm's 
daims,  declared  that  Canning  had  been  exerting  himself 
to  obstruct  Sir  John's  advancement  to  a  post,  which  he 
was  so  eminently  qualified  to  fill.  On  reading  this,  the 
brilliant  Minister  wrote  the  following  letter : 


MB.  CANNING  TO  SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Bath,  April  32, 1824. 

My  deab  Sib,— I  see  in  the  Moming  Chronicle  of  yesterday, 
that  I  am  your  enemy,  '^  and  that  I  am  occupied  in  retarding  or 
preventing  your  advancement  to  the  Government  of  Bombay." 

Nothing  could  be  more  surprising  to  me  than  this  piece  of 
intelligence. 

I  told  you,  at  the  first  moment  when  I  learnt  your  intention  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  Government,  that  I  would  not 
take  any  part  whatever  in  the  contest,  and  I  have  kept  my  word. 

I  state  this  to  you,  because  I  voluntarily  made  you  the  promise, 
not  because  I  should  otherwise  have  thought  any  apology  or  ex- 
planation necessary  for  taking  any  part,  had  I  been  disposed  to 
take  any  upon  this  occasion,  or  any  other  of  the  same  sort. 

It  liappens,  however,  that  I  have  so  little  of  this  disposition  as 
never,  since  I  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, to  have  expressed  my  wishes  or  opinions  to  any  member  of 
their  body  on  any  matter  of  their  concerns  except  once — that  once 
was  when  I  wrote  to  the  only  Director  with  whom  I  could  take 
such  a  liberty,  in  favour  of  your  pension.     With  that  Director  1 
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have  not  had  any  communication  since  Sir  Thomas  Munro's 
redgnation  was  known. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

Tour  obedient  and  humble  servant^ 

George  Canning. 

To  this  letter  an  answer  was  promptly  sent  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  MB.  CANNING. 

Hyde  Hall,  Sawbridgeworth»  April  25, 1824. 

Mt  beab  Sib, — I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
22nd  instant.  As  Ifiave  been  for  some  time  in  the  country^  and 
do  not  take  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  it  was  by  accident  that  I 
two  days  ago  saw  the  article  to  which  you  allude.*  ....  It  gave 
me  much  vexation;  I  must  ever  hate  praise  that  is  coupled  with 
injustice  to  the  character,  and  misrepresentation  of  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  others.  That  is  so  completely  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  the  article,  that  I  felt  a  consolation  in  errors  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  ascribe  the  contribution  to  any  one  who  had  correct 
knowledge,  or  was  in  the  least  acquainted  with  my  sentiments. 
My  first  impression  was  to  take  some  steps  that  might  evince  my 
feelings;  but,  on  reflection,  I  viewed  it  as  one  of  those  articles  in 
which  the  name  of  an  individual  was  introduced  as  a  vehicle  for 
party  attacks,  and  concluded  it  was  better  to  let  it  die,  like  a 
thousand  others  of  similar  character,  of  neglect. 

I  left  town  immediately  after  the  levee,  in  order  to  avoid  mixing 
myself  in  any  discussion  respecting  the  succession  to  the  Indian 
Oovemment,  and  I  abstained  from  every  word  or  act  that  could 
aggravate  the  irksome  situation  in  which  I  find  myself;  and  it  was 
my  earnest  desire  that  every  one  of  my  friends  should  do  the  same* 
But  such  a  line  of  conduct  forms  no  ckeck  on  the  folly  or  mischief 
of  men,  who  are  alike  reckless  of  benefit  or  injury  to  others,  pro- 
vided their  party  purposes  are  answered. 

•  A  few  lines  are  omitted,  because,  which  I  have  ever  experienced  on  aU 

owing  to  the  inaconracy  of  the  copyist,  occasions^  when  I  have  had  official  or 

the  passage  is  obscure.    It  oonciades,  personal  interconrse  with  you." 
however,  by  speiddng  of  **  a  kindness 
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I  trust,  frmn  yout  knowledge  of  my  character,  it  is  uni 
to  repeat  that  my  sense  of  the  obligations  I  oire  yoa  bodi  in  yoor 
public  and  private  station  are  unaltered,  aad  that  I  most  fully 
understasd  haw  yon  a;re  situated  regarding  Indian  questions. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Malcolm. 

To  Mr.  Lushington  himself,  Malcolm  wrote  on  the 
following  day  a  friendly  letter,  disclaiming  all  connexion 
with  the  remarks  in  the  newspaper,  and  adding,  "  I  am  , 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  at  once  my  opinion 
of  an  injurious  and  offensive  article,  and  the  regret  I  felt 
at  my  unexpectedly  finding  my  pretelbsions  apposed  to 
those  of  so  old  and  esteemed  a  friend.  Nor  was  this 
feeling  limited  to  you.  It  was  extended  to  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington and  her  parents,  to  whom  I  never  can  forget  my 
serious  obligations.  But  you,  who  so  well  know  my 
situation,  must  be  satisfied  that  I  had,  on  this  occasion, 
only  one  course  to  pursue."  To  this  letter  Mr.  Lush- 
ingtcm  replied  in  a  tone  no  less  firank  and  cordial, 
assuring  him  that  he  ^  shared  his  regret  in  finding  his 
own  wishes  opposed  to  those  of  an  old  fiiend."  "  It  may, 
however,''  he  wrote,  **be  some  relief  to  you  to  know 
that  my  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  was  communicated  to  Lord  Liverpool 
before  I  knew  that  you  had  any  views  to  it — when  I 
rather  thought  that  you  were  looking  to  that  pension 
£>r  past  services  which  you  had  so  well  deserved,  and 
which,  upon  your  application,  I  was  sincerely  assisting 
to  obtain  for  you."  Tlfe  rivalry,  as  was  ever  the  case 
when  Malcohn  was  one  of  the  candidates,  was  of  the. 
most  friendly  and  generous  kind.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  bitterness  against  the 
man  who  was  contending  with  him  for  a  prize,  or  hftd 
wrested  it  from  him. 

The  spring  and  simmier  passed  away,  and  still  the 
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contei^t  contiiiued.  Malcolm  would  not  waive  his  preten- 
siaQfl.  The  Court  c^  Dinectors  supported  them.  Com- 
promises were  attempted  and  failed.  So  at  last  the 
question  was  brought  to  a  decisive  issue,  and  on  the  1st 
of  September  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
announced  to  Malcolm  that  ^^  Hia  Majesty  had  not  been 
pleased  to  approve  his  appointment  by  the  Court  to  the 
Government  of  Madras,  and  that  an  official  notification 
of  this  determination  had  been  received  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.^'  At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr. 
Wynne  announced  that  ''  this  decision  did  not  proceed 
from  any  objection  personal  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  as  his 
Majesty  had  commanded  him  (Mr.  Wynne)  to  add,  that 
he  continued  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  character 
and  services  of  that  meritorious  officer." 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  decision  was  the  source 
of  any  disappointment  to  Malcolm,  so  little  prospect  had 
there  been,  during  many  preceding  months,  of  any  other 
termination  to  the  contest.  He  had  done,  as  he  believed, 
all  that  it  behoved  him  to  do ;  and  he  was  not  one  to 
indulge  in  any  useless  repinings.  His  friends,  both  in 
the  Direction  and  the  Ministry,  were  now  eager  to 
obtain  for  him  a  pension  from  the  Company  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  meritorious  services.  In  the  former  body 
there  was  some  division  of  opinion,  not  as  regarded  the 
measure  of  those  services,  but  on  the  score  of  the  pre- 
sumed extent  o£  Malcolm's  pecuniary  resources  and  the 
danger  of  establishing  such  a  precedent.  The  Board  of 
Control,  however,  were  well  disposed  to  confirm  the 
grant;  and  some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  Ministry,  as  an  atonement  for  tbe  wrong 
they  had  done  to  Malcolm,  were  anxious  to  encourage 
the  bestowal  of  the  pension.  To  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
lington,  who  had  himself  been  lai^y  endowed  by  the 
nation  m  Teoogwiicm  oi  his  own  unparalldlM  services,  it 
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naturally  appeared  that  the  attainment  of  a  pecuniary 
reward  was  a  legitimate  object  of  exertion,  and  that  the 
Government  which  his  friend  had  served  with  such  un- 
faiUng  zeal  and  such  distinguished  success,  was  bound  to 
award  the  pension-  His  testimony  to  this  effect  was 
strong  and  unreserved.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Malcolm 
to  withhold  it : 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  TO  SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

My  dear  Malcolm, — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  seen  you,  as  I 
wished  to  talk  over  with  you  the  prospects  of  your  success  in 
obtaiDing  your  reward  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  I  only 
regret  that  my  acquaintance  and  relations  with  the  members  of 
that  body  are  so  limited,  that  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  upon  this 
occasion. 

I  really  think  it  a  public  object  that  services  such  as  yours, 
former  as  well  as  recent,  should  meet  with  due  countenance  and 
reward  from  the  East  India  Company.  I  can  answer  for  it  that 
from  the  year  1796  (nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  no  mean  propor- 
tion of  the  life  of  any  man),  no  great  transaction  either  political 
or  military  has  taken  place  in  the  East  in  which  you  haye  not 
played  a  principal,  most  useful,  conspicuous,  and  honorable  part: 
you  have  in  many  services,  diplomatical  as  well  as  military,  been 
distinguished  by  successes,  one  of  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for  the  life  of  a  man,  and  would 
have  recdmmended  him  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors. 

But  there  is  one  recommendation  of  you  of  which  I  hope  you 
have  availed  yourself  in  your  communications  with  your  em- 
ployers, which  is  most  useful  in  these  times,  and  that  is  your  dis- 
interestedness, and  consequent  necessity  of  relying  upon  their 
liberality  and  generosity.  You  have  filled  many  situations  in 
which  you  might  have  become  rich  consistently  with  your  duty 
to  your  employers ;  and  possibly,  you  ought  to  be  found  fiiult 
with  for  not  having  become  so.  But  the  truth  is,  that  you  are 
poor,  notwithstanding  you  have  filled  these  situations  and  your 
services,  and  I  am  certain  that  those  who  will  have  to  decide  on 
the  amount  of  your  reward  will  not  allow  your  omission  to  attend 
to  your  own  interests,  while  you  were  serving  them,  to  weigh  with 
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them^  to  diminish  the  amount  below  that  high  scale,  which  your 
many  distinguished  services  deserve.    Wishing  you  every  success, 
Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Welungton. 

Throughout  the  year  1825,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  one,  nothing  occurred  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  Malcolm's  ambition  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
country  which  had  been  the  nursery  of  his  fame.  He 
had  turned  his  thoughts,  as  has  been  shown,  towards  a 
parliamentaiy  career;  but  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  desires.  Thwarted  in  this,  but  his  eager- 
ness for  active  life  still  imimpaired,  he  began  to  think  of 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Direction  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. From  the  following  letter  to  his  brother  Gilbert 
may  be  gathered  what  were  the  feelings  with  Avhich  he 
addressed  himself  to  this  subject  : 

SIB  JOHN  MALCOLte  TO  THE  BEY.  GILBERT  MALCOLM. 

Hyde  HaU,  Sawbridgeworth,  Angost  14, 1826. 

My  deab  Gilbebt, — I  have  this  morning  received  your  letter 
of  the  Ist  instant,  and  as  you  are  very  anxious  to  know  my  plans, 
you  must  bear  the  infliction  of  a  long  letter.  Circumstances  have 
occurred  which  will  early  compel  me  to  decide  whether  I  am  to 
be  an  idle  or  a  busy  man.  The  habits  of  my  past  life  will  pro- 
bably force  me  on  the  latter  course,  for  I  already  feel  the  truth  of 
Bacon's  observation,  that,  "  A  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
go  forward  and  findeth  a  stop,  falleth  out  of  humour  with  himself, 
and  is  not  the  thing  he  was." 

I  need  not  make  any  observations  on  the  very  singular  circum- 
stances which  have  hitherto  prevented  my  advancement  in  India. 
Mr.  Canning  placed  my  name  before  that  of  the  present  governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  a  recommendation  for  the  latter  Go- 
vernment. I  was  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  after- 
wards nominated  me  Governor  of  Madras,  and  I  was  rejected  by 
his  Majesty*8  Ministers.  I  found  consolation  for  my  first  disap- 
pointment in  the  occupation  of  settling  Central  India,  which,  per- 
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impB,  otmadmBg  how  all  my  work  Iim  proipGRd,  was  % 
liamst  of  faoie  thm  I  could  havo  letped  at  Bombay;  bat  tbe  losa 
of  Madras  sank  deep  in  my  mind,  as  it  was,  m  tbe  actual  state  of 
India,  taking  away  from  me  the  opportunity  of  rendering  services 
to  my  country  that  would  have  opened  a  prospect  of  reaching  the 
ultimate  object  of  my  ambkion,  which  is  to  bet  ere  my  cneer 
terminates,  Governor-General  of  India. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been,  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  ob- 
stacles that  oppose  my  path  to  that  high  office.  I  know  well  the 
bars  which  the  interests  of  one  class  and  the  prejudices  of  another 
oppose  to  success.  These  are  so  strong,  dial  they  would  seem  to 
most  men  insuperable;  but  hitherto  they  have  only  dtisralated  ibb 
to  labor  for  its  attainment.  I  have  already  gone  tiuovgh  much 
toil,  and  if  I  continue  in  public  life,  I  shall  (to  the  utmoat  of  my 
strength)  strive  to  attain  a  station  in  which  I  am  satisfied  I  could 
essentially  promote  the  interests  of  my  country,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  advanced  the  good  of  the  rast  population  subject  to  our 
rule  in  India. 

Though  there  are  some  persons  in  the  administralaon  on  whose 
kind  friendship  I  can  completely  depend,  these  are  not  so  situated 
a3  to  lead  me  to  escpect  they  could  (even  if  they  approved  of  them) 
pr(»Qote  my  views;  and  from  otheis  who  have  the  power,  I  have 
been  treated  with  a  neglect  that  shows  they  place  no  value  what- 
ever on  me  or  my  services. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  personal  indisposition  in  those  to 
whom  I  allude,  but  I  share  the  lot  of  all  who  are  associated  with 
Indian  subjects.  Such  have  no  consequence,  except  when  dangers 
press  once  in  twenty  years,  when  die  Company's  privileges  are 
to  be  renewed,  or  taken  away.  At  all  other  times,  every  question 
connected  with  India  gives  way  to  the  slightest  interest  in  Eng- 
land: and  I  have,  perhaps,  no  reason  to  complain  that  on  a  late . 
occasion,  when  the  public  services  of  my  life  were  put  in  the 
balance  against  some  minor  arrangements  in  England  and  a  point 
of  patronage,  they  were  as  a  feather  in  the  scale. 

When  I  made  an  effort  at  the  last  general  election  to  get  into 
Parliament,  though  some  friends  in  power  were  anxious  for  my 
success,  I  was  crossed  in  the  only  place  where  support  would  have 
made  success  certun  by  a  strong  ministerial  interest.  This  was 
aQ  in  course,  but,  added  to  the  matter-of-course  rejection  of  me 
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for  Madras,  It  compelled  me^  much  to  the  mortificalaon  of  mj 
Taaity,  to  oonfess  to  my  own  mind  I  was  conrndered  no  more 
than  Jack  Smith  or  Tom  Brown ! 

To  make  ikaa  part  of  my  letter  short,  I  hove  ceased  to  cherish 
any  expectation  from  those  Ministers  who  have  the  chief  influenpe 
and  direction  in  Indian  affairs;  bat  this  conviction,  though  it  may 
alter  my  plans,  will  not  aher  my  oljects.  If  I  do  not  determine 
to  go  abroad  next  spring  and  make  an  experiment  of  an  idle  life, 
I  AM  take  the  field  in  some  way  or  another^  and  that  with'  an 
activity  and  resohition  that  will  show  I  possess  a  power  of  brining 
myself  forward,  and  am  not  so  dependent  as  may  be  imagined  on 
what  we  term  in  India  ynaster^sfavor. 

Some  friends,  knowing  my  feeling  on  this  point,  have  suggested 
to  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  East  India  Direc- 
tion, and  to  combine  with  that  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  to  a 
Director  is  of  easy  attaioment.  Such  a  position  would,  no  doubt, 
afford  me  an  ample  opportunity  of  being  useful ;  and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  bf  being  more  within  my  option  ihan  any  other 
Une  I  can  adopt 

It  has  been  crgned  by  persona  advene  to  my  entering  upon 
this  course,  that  by  waiting  till  discussions  about  ihe  renewal  of 
the  Company's  privileges  come  on,  I  might  be  certain  of  coming 
forward  with  more  advantage  to  myself,  and  the  interests  of  India; 
bat  in  the  first  place,  that  would  depend  upon  circumstances  of 
the  mcMnent,  which  no  man  can  calculate;  and  in  the  second, 
though  it  is  probable  discussions,  if  not  arrangements,  connected 
with  India  may  take  place  in  two  or  three  years,  they  may  be 
deferred  for  four  or  five,  and  that  is  an  awfiil  period  for  a  man 
who  has  already  numbered  fifty-seven. 

I  have  hesitation  in  coming  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Diawction  from  a  feeling  that  it  might,  with  the  prejudiced,  form 
a  bar  to  success  in  those  fines  in  which  I  thought  I  could  be  more 
useful;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  reflect  on  the  past,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  should  never  be  employed  but  under  exigencies 
that  would  supersede  ordinary  rules;  and  it  could  never  be  ob- 
jected to  me  by  any  rational  or  Eberal  man  that  I  had  disqualified 
myself  for  offioe  by  chooamg  the  only  line  open  to  me  of  coH'- 
tributing  my  efibrts  to  the  good  government  <^  India. 

I  have  neither  sons  nor  nephews  to  provide  for,  and  no  man 
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has  a  claim  upon  me  to  exert  any  patronage  I  maj  aoc[uire  in  his 
favor.  I  shall,  therefore,  seek  the  Direction  if  I  seek  it  at  all,  solely 
as  public  employment,  and  as  an  aid  to  my  parliamentary  efforts. 

By  becoming  a  Director,  I  must  be  separated,  as  far  as  all  Indian 
questions  are  concerned,  from  Ministers.  This  does  not  allude  to 
my  acting  in  a  spirit  of  factious  opposition,  of  which  I  am,  I  trust, 
quite  incapable;  but  there  could  exist  between  me  and  them 
none  of  that  previous  concert  and  discussion  by  which  persons 
come  to  exactly  the  same  view  of  large  as  well  as  minute  parts  of 
important  questions.  This  could  only  happen  by  my  becoming 
what  I  should  term  a  ministerial  Director,  and  that  is  a  position  in 
which  every  principle  I  hold  relative  to  the  Indian  Government 
would  prevent  my  placing  myself. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  these  circumstances  may  eventually  place 
me  in  an  unpleasant  situation;  for  though  I  owe  no  obligation 
whatever  to  the  administration  as  a  body,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  matter  of  one  moment's  care  or  thought  how  such 
a  person  as  myself  acts  either  now  or  hereafter,  there  are  high  and 
respected  individuals  belonging  to  it  and  supporting  it  for  whom 
I  have  the  sincerest  regard,  and  whose  friendship  I  look  to  both 
as  associated  with  my  happiness  and  pride.  The  very  possibility 
of  being  compelled  into  a  course  of  action  which  may  give  them 
annoyance,  is  what  withholds  me  more  than  any  other  feeling ; 
but  this  apprehension,  which  is  probably  groundless,  will  not  of 
itself  prevent  me  from  taking  the  line  recommended,  unless  I 
very  early  see  some  prospect  of  success  in  another. 

Do  let  me  have  your  opinion  upon  all  these  points.  I  should 
have  gone  to  see  you,  instead  of  writing  this  letter,  but  I  am  very 
busy  finishing  my  favorite  book  of  Nonsense,  as  I  mean  in  October 
to  commence  with  my  hero.  Lord  Clive.  In  tracing  the  actions  of 
his  life,  and  confounding  the  calumniators  of  his  memory,  I  antici- 
pate much  both  of  information  and  delight. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Malcolm. 

It  do6s  not  appear  that  Malcolm  took  any  decided 
steps  towards  the  attainment  of  a  seat  in  the  Direction. 
Some  of  his  friends  counselled  him  that  if  he  sought  to 
obtain  a  prominent  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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during  the  time  that  the  great  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Company's  charter  would  be  under  discussion,  his 
influence  would  be  rather  diminished  than  increased  by 
his  connexion  with  the  India  House.  It  was  argued, 
that  as  a  distinguished  Indian  officer,  of  great  abihty  and 
large  experience,  unconnected  with  any  governing  board, 
his  opinions  would  have  far  greater  weight  than  if  he 
enunciated  them  as  the  ostensible  organ  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Whether  this  suggestion  had  any  effect  upon 
Malcolm's  plans  I  do  not  know,  but  soon  afterwards  a 
circumstance  occurred  that  diverted  his  views  into  another 
channel.  It  was  rumored,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year, 
that  Mr.  Elphinstone  purposed  to  retire  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay ;  and  at  Christmas  the  rumor  had 
grown  into  the  dimensions  of  an  ascertained  fact.  Mr. 
Wynne  was  still  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  Malcolm's  high  qualities. 
He  desired  to  see  him  in  high  station ;  and  he  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  asking  whether  Sir  John  "  still  re- 
tained the  disposition  to  succeed  to  the  appointment 
which  he  had  felt  two  years  before,"  '^  as  I  am  con- 
vinced," added  Mr.  Wynne,  "  that  your  nomination 
would  be  particularly  conducive  to  the  public  interests, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  King's  Government.'* 

This  was  written  on  the  27th  of  December.*     On  the 
following  day  Malcolm  sent  back  the  following  reply : 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  MR.  WYNNE. 

Hyde  Hall,  December  28, 1826. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  substance  and 
manner  of  your  communication.    It  involves  so  many  considera- 
tions connected  with  my  family  and  my  health,  and  other  points 

*  The  original  letter  is  without  date ;  but  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  fizipg 
it  as  abore. 
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of  pezsooal  conoeni,  thai  I  vill  doett  k  sa  additional  £infor  if  joo 
grant  me  ten  days,  at  the  furthest  a  fortaight,  brfore  I  give  you 
a  definite  answer.  If  circomstoBces  lead  you  to  wish  it  soonei^  I 
diall,  of  coursOi  comply  with  your  desire;  but  there  are  some 
matters  connected  with  this  quesdon^  in  the  decision  of  which  I 
dread  Te&panmiSBty  more  liian  erer  I  did  the  largest  political 


Let  me  decide  hofw  X  msy,  nothing  am  alter  ike  gceol  obliga- 
tion I  aim  mider  to  you  fee  tkistldng  ef  me  iqpon  tixo  preseni 

I  am,  with  sincere  respeci;,  yooia, 

J.  Malcolm. 

On  receipt  of  this  lett^,  Mr.  Wynae,  who  was  then  at 
Audley  End,  wrote  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he  would 
pay  a  visit  at  Hyde  Hall,  on  his  way  to  London,  to  talk 
over  the  subject  q£  their  correspondence.  The  offer  w»8 
gladly  accepted,  and  at  Hyde  Hall  the  question  of  Mal- 
colm's succession  to  the  Bombay  Government  was  fully- 
discussed.  He  was  not  eager  to  accept  the  appointment. 
But  his  thougjbts  turned  fondly  towards  his  old  field 
of  employment  in  Central  India.  The  scheme  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  was  revivedu  It  seemed  so 
advantageous  to  connect  with  the  Government  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  the  charge  of  the  oountry  which 
Malcolm  had  settled  with  so  much  address  and  ruled 
with  so  much  beneficence,  under  an  oflSicer  of  such  large 
experience  and  laborious  zeal,  that  the  President  of  the 
India  Board  entered  into  the  project  with  no  misgivings 
as  to  its  expediency,  and  left  Hyde  Hall  with  a  promise 
to  do  his  best  to  give  it  effect. 

There  was  another  consideration,  also,  to  induce  Mai* 
colm  to  acqept  the  Bombay  appointment.  He  thought 
it  possible,  that  as  Lord  Amherst  waa  about  soon  to 
vacate  the  chief  seat  in  the  Supreme  Government  of 
Lidia,  he  might  be  appointed  Provisional  Governor* 
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Gremral,  «nd  bold  tlie  office  vmiSl  tlie  arrivsl  in  India  cf 
a  permanent  raccessor.  To  be  GorermMr-General  for  a 
single  year — or  even  fof  a  few  months — was  an  object 
which  stirred  Malcolm's  heart  with  a  noble  ambition, 
and  he  spoke  of  it  without  reserve  in  the  fcHowing  letter 
to  one  of  his  oldest  fhends : 

SIS  JOBELS  MATiDOT.M  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  WELUNGTOK. 

London,  Peb.  6, 1887. 

My  dear  Duke, — Conddering  your  present  avocations,  it 
appears  better  to  write  than  intrude  a  visit.  When  I  proposed 
to  see  you;  it  was  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was 
going  to  India.  These  opened  prospects  that  appeared  to  me  to 
balance  the  hazard  of  health  and  tlie  sacrifices  I  had  to  make. 
One  expectation  in  which  I  indulged  is,  I  fear,  gone.  I  thought 
Lord  Amherst  might  have  remained  two  years  more^  and  I  had 
a  day-dream  that  I  should  by  that  time  have  .been  so  deeply 
engaged  in  carrying  into  execution  jneasures  calculated  to  benefit 
the  empire,  that  it  was  possible  the  desire  for  their  completion^ 
added  to  the  short  period  of  the  charter^  might  have  led  to  my 
being  nominated  Governor-General — an  object  to  which  my  ambi- 
tion has  ever  pointed,  notwithstanding  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  that  appear  to  intervene  between  me  and  its  accompUsh- 
meni. 

It  was  to  lay  ^e  foundation  of  further  claims  to  this  high  station 
that  made  me  desire  to  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to  India;  but 
Lord  Amherst's  resignation  has  made  a  change,  and  I  shall  now 
probably  be  expected  to  wait  in  England,  to  arrange,  respecting 
my  duties  in  Central  India,  with  whomever  you  fiz  upon  as  his 
successor. 

Knowing  the  considerations  which  influence  such  appointments 
as  that  of  Governor-General,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
my  name  should  be  brought  forward  except  under  exigencies 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  fact,  will  not  at  present  be  believed 
to  exist;  but  as  this  subject  may  now  or  hereafter  come  tmder 
discussion,  I  thint  it  right  you  should  be  possessed  of  my  sen- 
timents. 

I  am  qmtt  aware  that  you  are  not  one  of  thoie  who  think  l^e 
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highest  statioDfl  in  Iii£a  BhooU  be  denied  to  Ae  amUtion  of 
Company's  serrants;  and  without  desizing  to  detract  fix>m  the 
pretensions  of  other  Indians,  I  do  think,  that  if  our  rehttiye  merits 
are  brought  forward,  I  stand  on  £Edr  grounds. 

I  have  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  employed  under  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  its  duties. 

I  have  had  under  my  orders,  and  may  almost  say,  have  initiated 
into  public  life,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  civil  servants  in 
India. 

I  have  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  the  army  of  that 
Presidency. 

The  above  circumstances  might  come  in  aid  of  my  pretensions, 
if  these  were  ever  brought  forward;  for  being  now  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  its  being  intended  to  employ  me  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Central  India,  I  may  be  said  to  have  travelled  stage  by 
stage  through  every  department  of  the  empire,  till  I  have  arrived 
by  honest  labor  within  fair  view  of  the  summit  of  my  ambition. 

The  above  is  meant  as  a  justification  of  hope,  not  the  ezprenion 
of  any  expectation  of  being  thought  of  on  the  present  oocaaon. 
I  know  you  limit  yourself  to  your  own  department,  and  when 
referred  to,  decide  entirely  on  public  grounds,  regulating  your 
decision  by  considerations  of  expediency  that  leave  you  little 
scope  for  the  indulgence  of  private  feelings. 

I  shall  only  add,  if  the  successor  to  Lord  Amherst  is  chosen,  as 
he  probably  will  be,  from  amongst  persons  of  high  rank  and  in- 
fluence in  England,  care  should  be  taken  he  is  a  man  of  temper, 
talent,  and  judgment;  for  a  very  little  inquiry  will  satisfy  you, 
that  there  never  was  a  period  at  which  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
Army  of  Bengal  required  such  a  head.  I  can  affirm,  both  fix)m 
public  and  private  documents,  as  well  as  my  own  knowledge, 
that  these  services  are  in  a  state  which,  if  not  early  attended  to 
and  corrected,  may  produce  as  serious  evils  as  we  have  yet  known 
in  India.  I  do  not  trouble  you  with  particulars  on  these  points, 
but  if  you  mix  in  this  question,  believe  me,  they  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

I  have  made  and  shall  make  no  communication  to  Mr.  Wynne 
on  this  subject;  and  this  note,  written  to  you  in  the  confidence  of 
private  friendship,  is  meant  as  information  on  the  «8tate  of  my 
feelings,  not  as  an  application  for  your  aid  or  interference.    I 
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beg  you  will  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  any  answer.  As  my 
deputure  is  delayed,  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  seeing  you 
before  I  sail. 

I  am,  your  Grace's  most  sincerely, 

J.  Malcolm. 

To  this  his  old  friend  replied : 

THE  BUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  TO  SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

London,  Feb.  8, 1827. 

Mi&  DEAB  Malcolm, — ^Tou  do  me  justice  in  believing  that  I 
can  have  no  prejudice  against  employing  a  servant  of  the  Company 
as  Governor-General  in  India.  But  I  confess  that  I  doubt  your 
attaining  that  object.  I  have  very  little  to  say  to  the  selection  of 
the  person  to  fill  that  office.  The  power  which  I  could  exercise 
upon  the  subject  would  tend  to  prevent  a  bad  appointment  rather 
than  to  indicate  a  person  whose  appointment  would  be  beneficial. 
I  believe  that  the  resignation  at  this  moment  has  embarrassed  the 
Government  much,  and  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  select  a 
successor. 

Ever,  my  dear  Malcolm,  yours  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson,*  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  whom  Malcolm  was  on  terms  of  familiar 
friendship,  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject.  "If  Lord 
Amherst  remained,"  he  said,  "  the  commission  (of  Pro- 
visional Governor-General)  in  my  pocket  would  be  a 
feather  in  my  cap ;  and  if  he  went,  I  should  be  Governor- 
General  of  India  for  twelve  months."  To  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  he  wrote,  also,  in  another  letter:  "The  oc- 
currence of  the  case  supposed  is  very  improbable;  but  if 
it  occurred,  the  course  I  have  suggested  would,  I  pre- 
sume, be  deemed  a  safe  one  for  the  public  service ;  and, 
while  it  gratified  my  ambition,  would  excite  no  expecta- 

*  The  late  Lord  GodericL 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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tion  of  my  coming  into  sucoes^ul  competition  witli  the 
powerful  candidates  for  the  permanent  appointment.'** 

Whilst  this  correspondence  was  going  on,  another  was 
passing  between  Malcolm  and  the  President  of  the  India 
Board,  relative  to  the  admmistration  of  Central  India. 
On  returning  to  London,  after. his  visit,  to  HydaHall, 
Mr.  Wynne  wrote  that  before  giving  any  decided  opinion 
upon  the  subject,,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take 
counsel  with  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  asking  Malcolm,  at  the  same  time,  to 
send  a  sketch  of  the  scheme  which  he  had  so  long  "been 
considering.  The  scheme  was  substantially  the  same 
as  years  before  he  had  propounded  to  Lord  Hastings.f 
"You  will,  I  am  I  satisfied,"  he  wxx)te  to  Mr.  Wynne, 
'^  believe  me  consdentious  in  all  that  I  have  stated.  I 
will  only  add,  that  the  subject  has  occupied  my  mind 
too  long  and  too  intensely  to  make  me  think  it  probable 
that  I  have  been  mistaken."  "My  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,"  he  added,  "was  sent  with  a.  commission  to 
India  to  introduce  reforms  of  great  importance ;  and  I 
am  positive  he  has  done  infinite  good.  But  you  would 
give  to  me  the  task  of  preserving  princes  not  potails ;  of 
keeping  in  hereditary  authority  chie&.  instead  of  village 
writers.    Such  a  task  would  fill  the  mind  of  any  man^ 

*  In  aiiotber  letter,  'written  at  this  say,  is  England,  and  Chat  it  is  nonsense 
time  to  Mr.  Pattison,  Maloolm  says  :    to  expoot  matten  ta.be  oti 


"  I  will  confess  to  your  that  from  wnat  lliis  is  true,  and  I  am,  pjerhans,  in  that 
I  have  seen  and  heard  within  the  last  condition  not  to  be  etalj  pfeased.  I 
few  davs»  I  feel  moie  than  ever  the  am.  too  independent  in  drcunataiioeB 
folk  ot  the  sacrifices  I.  am  about  to  to  aocept  employment  unless  it  meets 
mate  to  ambitious  views.  I  do  not  my  views  of  ambitieMi,  and  too  ambl« 
think  that  there  is  more  than  one  moH  tious  to  refuse  any  statbn  that  holds 
in  his  Majesty's  councils  who  cares  out  a  prospect  of  adTanoement." 
one  forthiqg  fov  the  present  auiaBtion  f  It  was  then  reoommendsd  that  a 
in  its  connexion  with  the  safety  and  Lieutenant-Goyernor  of  Central  India 
prosperity  of  the  Indian  Empire,  or  at  should  be  af^inted;  and  now  Mai- 
least  who  views  that  as  a  primary  con-  colm  sug^^ted  that  this  Lieutenant- 
sideration.  The  ffreat  object  is  how  Governor  should  be  placed  under  him, 
to  serve  some,  ana  how  to  manage  so  personally,  as  Governor  of  Bombay ; 
a«  not  to  offend  others.  This,  yon  will,  not  under  the  Bombay  Government. 
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but  to  me  it  would  oome  recommended  by  so  many 
associations,-  that-  I  shonld  ardently  devote  whatever 
strength  of  body  or  scral  remained  to  its  accomplishment. 
Besides  this  prospect  of  ^Scting  local  benefit,  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me  by  the  anthorities  in  England 
evinced  by  such*  a  tertfanony,  would  make  me  strong  to 
stem  the  tide  of  premature  changes  which  threaten  to 
overwhehh  India,  and  which,  if  not  stemmed,  will  be 
found  more  dangeronsthan  all  the  enemies  we  have  had 
to  encounter  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.'* 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1827,  Mr.  Wynne  wrote  to 
Sir  J6hn  Malcoltia,  that  he  had  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Chairs,  and  found  them  favorably  disposed 
towards  his  plan  of  administration,  and  ioclihed  to  anti- 
cipate much  benefit  firom  his  superintendence  of  its  in- 
troduction; but  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  some 
doubts,  and  put  some  new  questions,  regarding  its  details. 
He  had  not,  at  first,  very  clearly  understood  the  nature 
of  the  proposal,*  but  whilst  asking  for  fiirther  informa- 
tion, he  expressed  no  misgivings  on  his  own  part,  or  that 
of  the  India-House  authorities,  respecting  the  scheme 
itself;  so  Malcolm,  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Wynne's  letters- 
wrote  botibi  to  the  President  of  the  India  Boaird  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  expressing- his  readiness  to 
"  undertake  the  government  of  Bombay  under  the  cir- 
cumstances stated — ^that  of  its  being  in  contemplation  to 
form  an  administration  of  Malwah  on  a  plan  of  more  ex- 
tensive native  agency  than  has  usually  been  employed  in 
our  Indian  territories ;  and  that  it  was  desired  to  plaoo 

*  He  had,  at  iin^,  ooBceiTed  that  to  be  placed  under  the  Lieutenant* 
IMaloobn  proposed  to  unite  in  his  own  Governor  of  the  Grovemor  of  Bombay- 
person  the  ranotions  of  Goremor  of  himeelf  in  some  degree  the  Lieatenant 
Bomba7>  and  Lientenani-Govexnor  of  of  the  Goyemor-G^endP  Canthead* 
Malwao,  and  he  now  asked :  "  Will  not  vantages  whlob  I  had  anticipated  from 
those  who  have  been  used  to  treat  with  your  great  personal  influence  and  the 
the  Governor-General  or  his  Agent  personal  respect  entertained  for  you  at- 
look  upon  it  aa  a. JdnidoL  dcgittdation  taoh  to  yasrlionklnBt-Govemor  P" 

2i2 
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the  superintendence  of  such  a  plan  under  him."  This 
letter  was  dated  on  the  14th  of  January;  on  the  same 
day  of  the  following  month,  an  official  letter  from  the 
India  House  announced  to  Malcohn  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  that 
his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  the  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,*  in  an  official 
letter,  called  upon  Malcolm,  in  order  "  to  obviate  all 
misunderstanding,"  to  answer  categorically  certain  ques- 
tions then  put  to  him  regarding  his  plan  for  the  future 
administration  of  Central  India.  One  related  to  the 
local  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship; one  to  the  details  of  the  official  establishment 
required  for  the  administration  of  its  aflFairs;  the  other, 
first  and  most  important,  was  comprised  in  the  following, 
words: 

"  Is  it  proposed  that  Malwah  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  that  its  affiiirs  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay?  or  is  it  proposed  that  it  shall 
be  placed  under  your  personal  and  separate  charge,  acting  in  a 
distinct  capacity  from  that  of  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay, 
and  under  the  immediate  authority  and  control  only  of  the 
Bengal  (Supreme)  Government?** 

To  this  Malcolm  repUed: 

^^  I  shall,  without  hesitation,  reply  to  such  of  them  as  do  not 
require  entering  upon  details.  In  reply  to  your  first  question,  I 
:must  state  my  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be  your  ultimate  ded- 
-eion  respecting  Central  India,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  at 
the  present  period  to  annex  that  country  to  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay.    The  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  given  hereafter. 

'^In  answer  to  the  second   part  of  the  first  question,  viz., 

*  Sir  George  Eobinson  and  the  Honorable  Hugh  Lindsaj. 
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Whether  the  affairs  of  Malwah  should  be  administered  by  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  at  Bombay,  or  be  placed  under  my  personal  and 
immediate  charge,  acting  in  a  separate  and  distinct  capacity  from 
that  of  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  and  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Bengal  Government  ? — I  have  to  reply,  that  when 
I  before  personally  communicated  with  you  upon  this  subject,  it 
was  under  the  impression  that  there  were  serious  if  not  legal  ob- 
jections to  my  administering  Central  India  except  in  my  capacity 
of  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay.  I  then  stated  that  I  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  task  in  that  capacity,  and  should  hope  to 
fulfil  it  to  your  satisfaction ;  but  if  the  objections  that  I  supposed 
do  not  exist,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  confide  even  for  a  limited 
period  to  my  personal  charge  the  administration  of  Central  India, 
under  the  immediate  authority  and  control  of  the  Bengal  Go- 
vernment, I  am  of  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
attended  with  great  and  manifest  advantage  to  the  public  interests. 
I  am  far  from  doubting  either  the  information  or  talents  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  or  may  be  in  Council  at  Bombay  (no  man  can 
think  higher  than  I  do  of  the  civil  service  of  that  Presidency )i  but 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  their  past  avocations  and  duties, 
that  they  can  at  present  possess  that  minute  knowledge  which 
could  alone  make  them  competent  to  judge  an  infinity  of  ques- 
tions which  must  arise  in  a  country  situated  as  Central  India 
is  at  this  period;  this  deficiency  of  knowledge  might  on  many 
occasions  lead  to  delay  and  embarrassment  in  the  introduction  of 
an  improved  system,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  not  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  person  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  Central 
India,  but  to  give  to  his  superiors  more  means  than  they  now 
possess  of  checking  and  controlling  his  administration,  without 
weakening  those  impressions  which  are  essential  to  its  success.  If 
it  is  determined  that  I  am  to  administer  Central  India  in  my  capa- 
city of  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  I  shall  anticipate  the 
agreement  of  my  colleagues  in  the  measures  I  propose  for  that 
country,  and  if  disappointed  in  this  anticipation,  I  should,  when 
confident  in  the  correctness  of  my  judgment,  act  upon  my  own 
responsibility ;  but  even  when  there  was  complete  concurrence, 
the  very  forms  of  office  would  create  delay  and  cause  considerable 
increase  of  business,  and  when  there  was  difference  of  opinion,  I 
should  have  to  balance  between  the  good  of  the  measure  I  desired 
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.  to  adopt  and  the  evil  of  resorting  to  a  power  which,  though  wisely 
given,  would  hecome  dangerous  if  too  frequently  exercised. 

^  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  stating  that,  while 
quite  prepared  to  exercise  the  duty  you  propose  to  assign  me  in 
any  mode  you  may  desire,.!  certainly  hope  tiiat  the  same  confi- 
dence which  has  led  to  your  expectations  of  benefit  from  employing 
me  in  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  rule  in  Central 
India,  will  tend  to  your  leaving  me  as  imfettered  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, till  that  system  has  had  time  to  operate  in  a  manner  that 
will  render  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  administration  of  that 
country  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  they  now  are  to  those 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  full  information  and  local  expe- 
rience. When  that  point  is  attained— -and  I  trust  it  will  be  at  an 
early  period — Government  will  be  better  able  to  decide  than  it  can 
at  present  on  the  final  arrangements  best  adapted  to  preserve,  the 
peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  this  part  of  India." 

The  other  questions  were  answered  in  due  course,* 
and  soon  afterwards  Malcolm,  little  doubting  that  afiairs 
were  in  a  favorable  train  towards  the  completion  of  tbe 
arrangement  which  he  had  so  long  advocated,  went  to 
Cheltenham,  to  drink  the  waters.  "  My  health  brought 
me  here,"  he  wrote  from  that  place,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  "I  am  better,  and  go  to 
Scotland  before  I  return  to  London,  where  I  shsdl  re- 
main five  or  six  weeks  before  I  sail,  and  hope  to  obtain 
your  opinion  on  some  points  very  vital  to  our  Eastern 
Empire,  which  no  one  understands  more  completely  than 
you  do."  At  the  end  of  May  he  returned  to  town,  to 
push  forward  his  preparations  for  his  departure  for  India, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  early  part  of  July.  Every- 
thing relating  to  the  administration  of  Central  India  vras 
fitill  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  To  Malcolm,  who  had 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  Bombay  Government  on  the 
condition  of  having  attached  to  it  the  supervision  of 

*  He  safase^punfij  sent  in  an  elaborate  Bemorandmn,  detaUing  the  idioie 
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affidrs  in  Malwah^  this  indeciaion  was  mortifying  and  em- 
bairassiDg  in  the  extreme.  To  Mr.  Wynne,  therefore, 
lie  addressed  himself,  nrging  the  President  to  take  the 
subject  at  once  into  his  serious  consideration,  and  added :. 
"  WKen  you  first  su^ested  my  emplo3nQ(ient  in  Central 
India,  I  viewed  it  as  an  object  of  high  and  honorable 
ambition:  I  do  so  Btill;  and  if  that  employment  is  made 
spedal,.and  rests  upon  the  distinct  ground  of  my  qualifi- 
cation for  it,  and  the  confidence  of  my  superiors  in  Eng- 
land, it  will  present  me  with  an  opportunity  of  asso- 
ciating my  name  with  improvements  which  I  believe 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  your  power  in  India; 
and  this  impression  will  reader  me  fully  equal  to  all  the 
labor  of  such,  an  accession  of  public  duty." 

Time  passed;  nothing  w^  settled;  the  hour  of  departure 
drew  near.  On  the  13th  of  June  the  usual  valedictory  ban- 
quet was  given  by  the  East  India  Company  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm  at  the  Albion  Tavern.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  country — of  the  age,  were  present. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  there ;  Canning,  then  Prime 
Minister,  was  there;  Mackintosh  was  th^e;  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  then  on  the  eve  of  being  nominated 
Govemor*Qeneral  of  India,  was  there.  Many,  also,  of 
Malcolm's  oldest  private  friends  were  gathered  together 
to  do  :him  honor :  Mr.  Haliburton  and  Mr.  Cockbum, 
who  had  received  him  into  their  houses  when  a  stripling 
at  Madras ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Dallas,  who  had  first  be- 
come his  fidend,  when,  a  bright-faced  boy  of  fifteen,  John 
Malcolm  was  employed  on  his  first  service,*  were 
there,  to  awaken  a  host  of  pleasant  memories  and  a  gra- 
titude no  less  pleasant.  How  could  one  of  his  genial, 
joyous]  nature,  be  otherwise  than  in  high  spirits,  or,  as 
he  was  wont  to  say  of  others,  ^^  in  great  force,"  on  such 

*  See«»/tf,ToLLp.  11. 
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an  occasion  ?  The  banquet  given  to  a  proconsul  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  his  new  government 
is  an  ovation  of  which,  when  to  private  influence,  to 
high  connexions,  to  political  expediency,  he  owes  his 
position,  any  soldier  or  statesman  may  be  proud.  But 
Malcolm  owed  his  elevation  to  none  of  these  accidents — 
he  had  risen  by  the  innate  force  of  his  own  personal 
character,  by  the  right  direction  of  his  noble  energies, 
by  the  just  exercise  of  his  many  high  qualities,  by  a  life 
of  unstinting  zeal  and  incorruptible  integrity.  And  when 
he  took  his  place  in  the  seat  of  honor  on  that  memorable 
occasion — and  the  action  of  thirty  years  has  not  dimmed 
the  impression  it  made  on  the  minds  of  many — he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  a  man  if  his  heart  had  not 
puked  with  an  emotion  of  honest  pride,  and  his  face 
kindled  with  its  expression. 

The  Chairman,  upon  this  occasion,*  being  no  orator, 
delivered  himself,  after  dinner,  with  su^estive  brevity, 
and  left  the  serious  business  of  the  evening  to  his  guests. 
He  said  that  it  was  useless  to  dwell  upon  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's merits,  as  every  one  knew  them  as  well  as  did  the 
Chairman  himself ;  and,  with  this,  he  curtly  gave  what 
is  called  "the  toast  of  the  evening-"  It  was  received 
with  hearty  applause,  and  no  less  hearty  was  Malcolm's 
response.  It  was  a  frank,  open,  manly,  characteristic 
address.  He  referred  to  those  early  days  when,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  he  had  made  his  first  march  to  Vellore :  and 
those  recent  times,  when,  thirty  years  later,  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  military  command  and  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Central  India.  •  He  dwelt  upon  the  evils  of 
too  much  system  ;  of  too  close. an  adherence  to  fixed 
regulations,  especially  in  newly  acquired  countries;  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  individual  energies  of  men  by  a 

*  Mr*  Hugh  Lindsay. 
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.  blind  devotion  to  routine.  Systems  and  regulations/  he 
said,  however  wise  in  themselves,  required  a  soul  to 
be  breathed  into  them,  to  convert  the  dead  letter  into  a 
living  reality,  and  so  to  conciliate  and  attach  the  millions 
for  whom  they  are  framed.  This,  he  added,»is  the  duty 
— the  appointed  work  of  Indian  statesmen.  Then  he 
spoke  of  himself ;  of  the  motives  which  stimulated  him 
to  exertion  ;  of  the  delight  he  felt  in  seeing  before  him 
so  many  old  friends,  some  of  whom  (he  alluded  to  Mr. 
Haliburton  and  Mr.  Cockburn)  had  received  him  when 
he  went,  a  boy,  to  India  ;  who  had  aided  him  by  their 
.  advice  ;  stimulated  him  by  their  example  ;  and  who, 
"  having  watched  every  step  he  took  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing solicitude,  now  looked  to  him  to  justify  their  kind 
anticipations."  From  these  recollections,  he  turned  to 
others  no  less  sacred :  recollections  of  the  great  soldiers 
with  whom  he  had  served,  and  the  great  statesmen  under 
whom  he  had  risen  to  the  highest  diplomatic  offices ;  and, 
especially  to  Lord  Wellesley,*  from  whom  he  had  learnt 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  he  had  never  forgotten,  who  had 
"  first  withdrawn  his  mind  from  the  limited  local  scenes  on 
which  it  had  dwelt,  and  taught  him  to  contemplate  our 
Indian  Empire  as  a  whole."  Then  he  spoke  with  pride 
of  the  imchanged  and  unchangeable  friendship  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  illustrious  brother,  the  great  soldier  who  sate 
near  him  ;  of  the  life-long  kindness  of  Lord  Powis ;  of 
the  friendship  of  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  received  from  Mr.  Canning ;  and  the  delight 
he  felt  in  seeing  all  these  distinguished  men  now  gathered 
together  to  do  him  honor.  In  the  support  of  such  men, 
he  said,  there  was  the  best  stimulus  to  exertion :  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  would  be  one  great  eflfort  not  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  him. 

*  Lord  Wellesley  was  then  in  Lreland,  and  unable  to  attend  the  banquet. 
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^^.  And,  it  is  more  than  this/'  oondaded  Malcolm,  ^4t 
comes,  at  this  moment,  as  a  cordial  to  sapport  me  under 
the  pain  of  an  approaching  reparation  from  these  whom 
I  love  best  in  the  world,  and  from  a  country  for  which, 
wheresoever  I  go,  I  still  cherish  the  profonndest  attach- 
ment." 

Long  andloud  were  the  cheers  which  greeted  this  ad- 
dress, delivered  as  it  was  with  all  Malcolm's  heartiness 
and  sincerity  of  manner.    Always  on  such  occasions  is 
the  speech  of  the  honored  statesman^  or  soldier,  of  whose 
successful  career  the  banquet  is  the  triumphal  illustration, 
regarded  beyond  all  others  with  interest  by  the  assem- 
bled guests  ;  and  there  were  circumstances  of  a  personal 
character  which  rendered  Malcolm's  address  one  of  un- 
usual interest.    But  there  were  other  speakers,  on  that 
evening,  whose  words  will  be  long  remembered ;  for  the 
first  statesman,  and  the  first  soldier  of  the  country,  rose, 
and  did  honor  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.    It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Canning  delivered  the  memorable  dictum, 
so  often  quoted,  and,  I  hope,  so  often  yet  to  be  quoted, 
proudly,  but  most  truthfully,  that  "  there  cannot  be-found 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  the  existence  of  any  monarchy, 
which,  within  a  given  time,  has  produced  so  many  men 
of  the  first  talents  in  civil  and  military  life,  as  India  has 
first  trained  for  herself,  and  then  given  to  their  native 
country.^'     "  If,"  continued  the  first  minister,  whose  bril- 
liant career  was  then  so  near  its  close,  ^^the  compliments 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  be  pleasing  from  tiiie  East 
India  Company,  it  is  doubly  so  on  this  occasion,  when 
that  Company  concurs  with  his  Majest/s  Gk)vemment 
in  sending  back  to  India  a  man  whom  you  have  brought 
home  for  a  time,  that  he  might  point  to  the  deeds  he  had 
done  in  your  service,  and  that,  wisely  remembering  them, 
you  might  restore  him  with  power  and  opportunity,  which 
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will  tend  alike. to  the  completion. of  your  advantage  and 
his  own  reputation." 

Pleasant  was  all  this  to  Malcolm — pleasant,  too,  when 
the  President  of  the  .India  Board  spoke  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  Governor  of  Bombay  as  one  which  was 
more  than  a  benefit  to  his  own  country,  for  it  was  also 
a  boon  to  the  natives  of  India^ — but  pleasanter  still  when 
the  man,  whom  of  all  others  he  most  honored  in  the 
world,  rose,  and,  after  briefly  returning  thanks  on  his 
own  account,  spoke  proudly  and  affectionately  of  his  old 
comrade  and  fiiend.  ^^  A  nomination  such  as  this,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  operates  throughout  the  whole 
Indian  service.  The  youngest  cadet  sees  in  it  an  exam- 
ple he  may  imitate — a  success  he  may  attain.  The  good 
which  the  country  derives  firom  the  excitement  of  such 
feelings  is  incalculable.  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Sir  John  Malcolm; 
during  that  eventful  period,  there  has  been  no  operation 
of  consequence,  no  diplomatic  measure,  in  which  my 
fiiend  has  not  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  Alike  distin- 
guished by  courage  and  by  talent,  the  history  of  his  life, 
during  that  period,  would  be  the  history  of  the  glory 
of  his  country  in  India."  And  with  these  words  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  Malcolm  soon  afterwards  took  his 
departure.f 

i                       *  ''I  mnst  give  a  passage  of  Mr.  to  himself^  when  these  were  to  be  pnr- 

'                    Wynne's  ^>eecE  as  I  mid  it  reported  chased  at  any  sacrifice  of  humanity  or 

in  the  Anatic  Journal:  ''The  a£fec-  of  the  interests  or  reputation  of  the 

tionate  regard  in  which  he  (Sir  John  Goyemment  he  served."     He  spoke 

Malodm)  was  held  by  the  natives  of  here  of  Malcolm's  forbearance  when 

India  was  the  happy  result  of  Ins  own  the  army  and  the  treasure  of  Ba^ee 

I                     conduct.     He  ma  not  hold  himself  Eao  ky  before  him,  and  he  might,  in  a 

aloof  from  or  above  them ;  he  mixed  few  hofurs,  have  destroyed  the  one  and 

intheirsodety,  associated  himself  with  captured  the  other. 

them  in  their   hours  of  recreation,  i*  Not,  however,  before  he  had  him- 

I                   joined  in  the  vposiA  of  tiie  field  with  selt  asked  permission  to  pi»poee  a 

them,  and  by  such  means  won  their  toast,  and,  with  characteiistic  gene- 

I                   hearts.   Besides,  in  the  periods  of  war  rosity,  had  prcaouiuied  a  Rowing  eulo- 

.                   he  had  shown  towards  themaTare  self-  flium  on  the  merits  of  his  old  siends 

denial  of  fiune  as  a  soldier,  and  of  wealth  Blphinstone  and  Munro. 
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'  On  the  following  morning,  he  addressed  a  brief  letter 
to  the  duke — ^brief,  but  full  of  feeling  : 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON. 

London,  June  14, 1827. 

My  dear  Duke  op  Wellington, — I  awoke  this  morning 
with  the  same  deep  feeUngs  of  gratitude  with  which  I  went  to 
rest  last  night.  I  would  not  relinquish  the  testimony  you  gave  mc 
for  ten  governments.  After  we  broke  up  from  dinner,  I  leam6 
more  fully  the  deep  impression  you  had  made  on  all  who  heard 
you.  .  It  was  such  as  can  alone  be  produced  when  the  head  and 
heart  are  in  complete  union. 

.  Believe  me,  your  Grace's  ever  most  truly, 

J.  Maloolm. 

As  the  days  now  left  for  Malcolm's  continuance  in 
.  England  were  dwindling  down  to  units,  he  became  in- 
creasingly anxious  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  Cen- 
tral-India question ;  and  he  again  and  again  urged  upon 
Mr.  Wynne  the  expediency  of  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
plan  now  proposed  was  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship should  be  vested  in  Mr.  Gerald  Wellesley,  and  that 
Malcolm  should  receive  "  special  power  for  three  years 
to  direct  and  control  the  administration  of  Central  India, 
under  the  Governor-General ;  the  whole  being  speci- 
fically kept  for  that  period  in  the  Political  Department." 
"  The  expectation  of  a  task,"  said  Malcohn,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Wynne,  at  the  end  of  June,  "  by  the  exe- 
cution of  which  I  might  increase  my  reputation  while  I 
benefited  my  country,  was  my  chief  inducement  to  make 
me  determine  on  a  painful  separation  fi:om  my  family 
and  countr}'.  I  cannot,  from  my  time  of  life,  expect  to 
run  a  long  heat ;  but  I  shall  try  hard,  if  you  give  me 
scope,  to  do  justice  to  your  kind  opinion  and  confidence." 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  Malcolm  accepted 
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the  Government  of  Bombay  under  something  very  like' 
an  implied  promise  that  the  control  of  affairs  in  Central 
India  would  be  attached  to  it.  But  he  was  told  at  last 
that  "  a  change  so  important  required  the  most  serious 
and  attentive  consideration;"  and  that  in  the  mean  while 
he  was  to  consider  himself  "  appointed  exclusively  to  the 
charge  of  the  Government  of  Bombay." 

There  was  much  in  this  to  disappoint  him  ;  but  con- 
solation came  opportunely  in  the  shape  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Lord  Willisan 
Bentinck,  in  whose  high  independent  character,  steady 
integrity,  and  consistent  benevolence,  Malcolm  had  un- 
stinted confidence.  '*  I  shall  not  repeat,"  wrote  the  new 
Governor  of  Bombay,  "  what  a  change  your  nomination 
to  India  has  made  in  my  feelings.  I  go  with  a  con- 
fidence beyond  what  any  other  appointment  would  have 
given  me.  I  can  repose  upon  your  Lordship  on  all  those 
essential  points  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  discipline 
and  impart  a  high  tone  to  the  European  branches  of  the 
public  service,  and  to  give  the  fullest  protection  and 
most  liberal  encouragement  to  the  natives.  I  shall  be 
most  solicitous  for  a  full  settlement  of  the  question  about 
Central  India,  as  I  believe  it  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  empire,  and  as  such  I  do  feel  my  fame 
deeply  associated  in  the  execution  of  the  projected  mea- 
sure." 

This  was  written  on  the  5th  of  July,  from  Portsmouth, 
whither  Malcolm  had  proceeded  to  join  the  Neptune^ 
on  which  he  was  to  embark  for  Bombay.  Again  he 
committed  himself  to  the  great  waters.  He  took  with 
him  only  one  member  of  the  official  family  to  which  his 
situation  entitled  him,  and  a  young  Eskdale  gentleman, 
Mr.  James  Little,  who  accompanied  him  as  amanuensis 
and  clerk.  He  went  unhampered  by  promises  and 
pledges,  determined  to  reserve  his  patronage  for  those 
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wHb  had  earned  it  by  oonspicuoaBmeiit;  and  evexrto  his 
nearest  relatives  and  dearest  fiiends  he  Yax>te  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  the  objects  of  their^reoommenda- 
tion  unless  the  young  men  recommended  themselves  by 
their  own  talent,  industry^  and  good  condact.*' 

*  He  subsequently  appomtedMuor  to  Sir  Jsiubb  Grabam  (aoi  nam  Be* 

Bunowes,  who  had  beea  on  Mr.  £l-  gistrar-General),to  be  his  aide-de-camp. 

phiastoBs's  stafi^  to  be  his  pri?abe  se-  Captain  Graham  had  been  ako  «l  Idx. 

oretaiy,  and  Captain  Graham*  brother  Elphinatone's  8ta£ 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  BOMBAY  GOVEBNMENT.. 
[1827—1880.] 

THE  VOYAGE  OUT— RECEPTIOK  AT  BOMEAT— DUTIES  OP  THE  OOYEIumEHT— 
ECONOMICAL  BEP0B3C—BWCR0ACHMENTS  OP  THE  SUFBEME  COUET— COLUBION 
WITH  THE  JITDOES  »-PEOTn7CIAL  TOUBS  —  ADlOIIIBlBAinTB  MBASUXBS  — 
KUZZUXAIUl— BESI6HATI09  OP.TSB  GQYBBHICSST.. 

When  Sif  Johh  Malcolm  now,  in  1827,  embarked,  a. 
fonrtli  time,  for  India,  he  sailed  under  happier  circum- 
stances than  he  had  ever  sailed  before,  for  the  severance 
of  domestic  ties,  which  had  ever  been  his  chief  if  not  his 
sole  aflBiction,  was,  in  the  present  instance,  only  partial. 
His  eldest  daughter,  who  a  few  weeks  before  had  been 
married  to  her  cousin,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,*  accom- 
panied him  with  her  husband  to  Bombay. 

The  voyage  was  distinguished  by  no  incidents  worthy 
of  especial  notice.  But,  if  not  an  eventfiil,  it  was  a  plea- 
sant one,  and  to  its  pleasures  Malcolm  himself  largely 
contributed.  He  did  not  sit  "  silent  and  dignified"*  on 
deck,  but  with  characteristic  geniality  initiated  many  in- 
nocent amusements,,  and  promoted  all  that  were  initiated 

*  Sir  Atexander-Campbell  'was  the  baronetcy  granted  to  the  £rat  Sir  A. 

son  of  Lady  MaIcolm*s  elder  sister,  Campbell .  (Lady   IdAloolm's   father) 

Mrs.  Cockbum,  to  whom,  on  the  failure  had,  oy  special  enactment,  descendedf. 

of  mak  ban  m  the.  duscfc  line»  the  BJo  went  out  as  MOitary  Seoratazy, 
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by  others.  And  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  many 
expedients  to  which  people  betake  themselves  on  board 
ship,  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  long  sea-voyage,  not 
attempted,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  the  passengers 
of  the  Neptune.  There  were  theatricals,  for  which 
Malcolm  wrote  the  prologues  and  epilogues.  And  there 
was  a  newspaper,  to  which  he  supplied  contributions  in 
poetry  and  prose,  encouraging  others  by  word  and  deed 
to  do  likewise. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  newspaper 
was  edited  by  a  young  Bombay  cadet,  in  whom  Malcolm 
recognised  the  dawning  genius,  the  full  meridian  of  which 
he  was  not  destined  to  see.  The  youthful  editor  was 
Henry  Creswicke  Rawlinson.  It  was  to  Malcolm  that  he 
owed  the  first  direction  of  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature.  There  was  nothing  at  this  time  in 
which  the  new  Governor  of  Bombay  more  delighted — 
nothing,  indeed,  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  solemn 
duty — than  to  endeavour  to  raise,  in  the  young  men 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  aspirations  aller  worthy 
objects;  to  teach  them  to  regard  with  earnestness  and 
solemnity  the  career  before  themj  and  to  encourage 
them  in  that  application  by  which  alone  success  can  be 
eventually  achieved.  He  stood  before  them,  indeed,  as 
a  living  monument  of  the  great  fact,  that  the  humblest 
of  the  cadets  who  then  shared  a  cabin  in  the  steerage 
of  the  Neptune^  might,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  un- 
aided energies,  rise  to  the  highest  honors,  and  traverse 
the  ocean  on  some  future  day  iw  the  Governor  elect  of 
one  of  the  Presidencies  of  India. 

But  not  to  this  mute  example  did  Malcolm  trust.  His 
encouragement  of  his  youthful  associates  took  a  much 
more  practical  shape.  He  lent  them  books;  set  them 
to  work ;  invited  them  into  his  cabin ;  and  watched  their 
progress  with  the  deepest  interest.    There  were  some  of 
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them,  too,  whom  he  associated  in  his  own  literary  under- 
takings. At  this  time  Malcohn  was  writing  the  Life  of 
Lord  Clive.  His  friend,  Lord  Powis,  had  lent  him  the 
family  papers  for  this  purpose,  and  he  thought  that  he 
might  turn  the  leisure  afforded  to  him  by  the  long  sea- 
voyage  to  profitable  account,  by  digesting  his  materials, 
and  commencing  the  actual  composition  of  the  biography. 
He  employed  some  of  his  young  friends  in  copying  his 
manuscripts — and  I  have  often  thought  that  if  Rawlinson 
was  so  employed,  it  is  not  diflGlcult  to  conjecture  where 
he  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  deciphering  strange 
hieroglyphics.* 

Malcolm's  intellectual  activity  was  of  a  kind  that  under 
no  circiunstances  ever  slept.  Even  when  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  was  so  disturbing  that  he  could  not  sit  at  his 
desk,  he  would  lie  upon  the  deck  with  a  pencil  and  a 
manuscript  volume  in  his  hand;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
qualms  of  sea-sickness  (for  he  was  but  an  indifferent  sailor), 
write  pleasant  verses  to  his  children  ;  or  if  it  were  the 
Sabbath,  paraphrase  the  Psalms,  or  the  Book  of  Job.  He 
always  put  aside,  on  the  seventh  day,  his  ordinary  literary 
work ;  but  he  took  his  intellectual  exercise  all  the  same, 
by  turning  the  Scriptures  into  verse.  Some  of  these 
paraphrases  he  afterwards  printed  at  Bombay. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1827,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
arrived  at  Bombay.  His  old  friend,  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  whom  he  was  succeeding,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  come  out  to  welcome 
him  before  the  ship  cast  anchor ;  and  he  was  greeted,  on 

*  When  a  few  months  ago,  in  tlie  he  might  decipher  the  characters  ou 

Library  of  Trinity  College,  Oxbridge,  its  surface,  it  was  interesting  to  think 

the  accomplished  master  of  that  coll^  of  this  old  connexion  between  the  two 

gave  directions  for  the  Babylonian  C^-  eminent  men,  and  of  the  pleasure  it 

under  (an  unique  specimen  of  the  reifi:n  would  have  given  to  Malcolm  to  know 

of  Nergal-shar-ezer),  which  Malcoun  that  his  sometime  pupU  had  become 

had  presented  to  the  library,  to  be  the  most  distinguished  Orientalist  of 

packed  and  sent  to  Bawlinson,  that  the  age, 

VOL.  11.  2  K 
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landing,  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  alike  by  the  Euro- 
pean and  native  inhabitants  of  the  Presidency.*  On 
the  1st  of  November  he  took  charge  of  the  Grovernment. 
"  Mr.  Elphinstone  sails  to-morrow,"  he  wrote  on  the  14tlL 
"  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  settlement  have  done 
themselves  or  him  the  most  honor  in  the  farewell  which 
they  have  taken  of  their  late  Governor.  But  what  is 
most  delightful  on  this  occasion  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  natives  have  been  associated  with  the  Europeans  in 
their  expressions  of  such  admiration  of  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
and  of  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  in  this  quarter  of 
India."  Malcolm  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  to 
sound  the  praises  of  his  predecessor.  He  declared,  too, 
that  he  should  adopt  Elphinstone^s  system,  and  introduce 
no  ch  anges  into  the  administration.  ^^.  The  only  difference 
between  Mountstuart  and  me,"  he  wrote  in  a  private 
letter,  '^  is  that  I  have  mullagatawny  at  tiffin,  whidi 
comes  of  my  experiences  at  Madras." 

Elphinstone  had  departed,  and  Malcolm  was  now 
supreme  at  Bombay.  Of  the  plans  which  he  formed  for 
himself,  in  respect  of  his  social  position  as  Governor  of 
the  settlement,  a  just  conception  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  passage  of  a  private  letter,  which  he  wrote 
shortly  after  his  arrival  : 

"  I  have  started  on  the  comparatively  moderate  plan  to  which 
Elphinstone  had  recently  come.  I  have  a  public  breakfast  at 
Parell  on  six  days  of  the  week,  and  one  council-day  in  the  Fort. 
Every  one  comes  that  likes.   It  is  a  social  levee,  without  formality 

*  He  was  much  shocked  on  his  ar-  ciate  his  character,  and  to  learn  what 

rival  by  receivinff  the  sad  intelligence  may  be  done  upon  this  scene  by  a 

of  the  death  of  liis  old  comfade,  Sir  wise,  upright,  and  indefatigable  indi- 

Thomas  Munro.    To  the  Chairman  of  yidnal.    His  name  will  remain 


the  Court  of  Directors  he  wrote  in    ciated  with  the  best  elements  of  our 
the  warmest  languu;e  regarding  the    Indian  administration.    Burke  is. not 


merits  of  his  departed  frieiw.  "  Much  oftener  quoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
as you  valued  bun/'  he  said,  "  a  voyage  mens  than  Munro  by  the  ablest  of 
to  India  is  necessary  fully  to  apfire-    your  public  servaois." 
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or  dktinction.  I  am  down  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and 
stay  as  long  aAer  it.  Every  human  being  who  desires  it,  from 
writer  to  judge — ^from  cadet  to  general — has  his  turn  at  the  Go- 
vernor. At  half-past  ten,  I  am  in  my  own  room,  have  no  visitors, 
and  am  given  up  to  business.  I  give  a  grand  dinner  and  a  dance 
to  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  every  month ;  and  a  dinner  occa- 
sionally to  a  big-wig  going  to  England.  My  other  dinners  are  to 
my  own  &mily.  A  Governor,  particularly  here,  can  have  no 
invited  private  parties  of  persons,  whom  he  likca,  for  such  would 
be  deemed  favorites.  My  equipments  are  as  good  as  my  station. 
I  have  three  elegant  carriages  ;  and  three  pairs  of  Arabian  horses. 
I  have  four  or  five  good  riding-horses  ;  and  leave  the  door  every 
morning  at  a  quarter  after  five,  returning  a  little  after  seven — 
having  always  gone  nine  or  ten  miles,  sometimes  more.  I  drink 
no  wine,  and  live  very  moderately.  The  business  is  considerable ; 
but  it  is  always  greatest  at  the  commencement.  Besides,  I  al- 
ready see  my  way  towards  a  diminution  of  it  by  making  others  do 
much  of  the  minutiae  of  business."  * 

On  the  1st  of  November,  182$,  as  I  have  said,  Sir  7/ 
John  Malcolm  took  the  oaths  of  office  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  new  government.  The  season  was  not 
an  auspicious  one  for  the  commencement  of  an  official 
career ;  and  to  a  man  of  Malcolm's  temperament  there 
must  have  been  much  that  was  distasteful  in  the  work 
before  him.     It  was  the  especial  duty  of  the  Governors 

*  In  this  letter  Malcolm  says :  ^'  El-  reasoned  with  himself  that,  if  the  re- 
phinstone,  among  other  reductions,  dnced  establishment  were  then  snf- 
made  a  large  one  in  the  Qovermnent  ficieat,  it  had  been  sufficient'  before. 
House  establishment."  I  cannot  pass  and  that  therefore  the  excess  was  an 
orer  this  with  a  barren  mention  of  the  overcharge  to  Government  whiek  he 
fact.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Elphin-  was  bound  to  refund.  His  conscioioe 
stone  having  received  instructions  from  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  paid 
home  to  reduce,  by  all  possible  means,  bai^  to  the  public  treasurv  45,000 
the  expenditure  of  the  Bombay  Go-  rupees.  I  find  this  stonr  told  in  one 
yemment,  thought  it  right  to  com-  of  Malcolm's  letters.  He  greatly  ad- 
menoe  his  retrenchments  oy  operating  mired,  as  must  every  one,  the  oisin- 
on  his  own  establishment  at  Govern-  terestedness  of  his  friend,  but  thought 
ment  House,  and  at  once  effected  a  that  it  was  a  refinement  of  public 
savmg,  to  a  large  amount,  of  the  public  virtue  against  which*  however,  some- 
money.  But  not  contented  with  this  thing  might  not  unreasonably  be  said. 
ehafaoteristic  act  of  public  virtue,  he 

2k2 
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of  that  day  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  necessary,  but  most 
obnoxious,  retrenchment.  It  demands  no  small  courage 
to  attack  the  public  expenditure,  especially  when  a  large 
portion  of  it  consists  of  the  personal  salaries  of  the  oJBBcers 
of  Government;  and  no  small  tact  to  give  effect  to  a 
series  of  distasteful  measures  of  public  economy  without 
giving  private  offence.  When,  therefore,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  Mr.  Lushington,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  entered 
upon  the  government  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India, 
we  may  be  sure  that  not  one  of  them  looked  forward  to 
the  incumbency  of  a  bed  of  roses. 

To  Malcolm,  who  had  always  taken  large  and  liberal 
views  of  personal  recompense,  and  whose  delight  it  was 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others,  this  duty  was 
peculiarly  irksome.  But  he  clearly  recognised  the  necessity 
of  its  performance ;  and  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  render 
the  modu9  operandi  as  little  offensive  as  possible,  he  de- 
termined to  suffer  nothing  to  turn  him  aside  from  bis 
appointed  work.     And  I  believe  that  he  succeeded  as 
well  as  any  man  could  succeed  under  such  circumstances. 
"  In  public  affairs,"  he  wrote,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  "all 
is  pleasant  enough  as  far  as  the  good  temper  of  all  ranks 
is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  reductions  I  am  making, 
and  must  make,  in  their  allowances.     We  are  deemed 
fortunate  here  from  the  contrast  with  Madras,  where 
Lushington  has  managed  to  get  himself  much  embroiled. 
"  Both  he  and  I,"  he  wrote  in  another  letter,   "  had  ex- 
traordinary advantages  in  succeeding  such  men  as  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  and  Mr.  Elphinstone.     Governors  more 
purely  pubUc-minded  never  existed ;  and  the  tone  and 
temper  they  left,  it  should  be  our  care  to  preserve  and 
improve.     Here  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.     We  are 
all  on  happy  terms.  My  councillors  minute  for  ever,  and 
give  me  great  and  unnecessary  trouble.     But  there  is  n^ 
ill-humour  in  their  occasional  differences,  and  though  now 
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and  then  fretted,  I  cannot  but  recognise  the  utility  of 
some  check  on  my  *  three-tailed  Bashaw/  " 

In  the  following  letter,  written  to  his  old  friend  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  India,  he  entered  fully  and  freely  into  the  feelings  with 
which  he  assumed  the  Government  of  Bombay.  It  is, 
in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  of  peculiar  illustrative 
value: 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM  TO  SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE. 

Bombay,  November  30, 1827. 

My  bear  Metcalfe, — I  have  been  in  a  great  bustle  since  I 
landed,  having  every  one  to  see,  and  loads  of  business  to  get 
through ;  or  should  have  written  to  you  sooner. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  here.  Lord  Amherst  may  not 
have  shown  you  the  abstract  I  sent  him  regarding  the  proceedings 
about  Central  India.  It  was  that  proposition  which  brought  me 
to  India.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it,  as  well  as  of  what  I  stated 
as  my  opinions  respecting  that  country.  The  change  of  adminis- 
tration prevented  the  business  being  settled  before  I  left  home ; 
but  I  was  assured  it  would  be  taken  up  immediately.  I  care  little 
about  it;  and  as  I  stated  to  them,  wished  to  enter  into  no  further 
discussion.  There  are  points  upon  which  every  man  has  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  Mine  are  the  result  of  some  experience,  and  are 
very  decided.  If  they  desire  my  services  in  the  way  pointed  out, 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  them  ;  if  not,  they  will  leave  me  at 
liberty  to  suit  my  own  convenience  and  inclination  by  an  early 
return  to  England. 

You  will  be  much  pleased  with  my  old  and  intimate  friend, 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  He  is  an  able  and  honest  man ;  high- 
minded  always,  and  strong  in  his  opinions  when  once  formed.  I 
shall  be  mistaken  if  you  and  he  do  not  go  on  famously  well 
together. 

I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  remained  so  long  in 
India;  but  found  when  I  went  to  visit  Lord  Maryborough  that 
you  had  made  a  further  lease  of  your  house.*    It  is  a  very  beau- 

*  Fern  HUl,  near  Windsor. 
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tiful  place;  nevertheless,  I  doubt  much  your  making  it  your  : 
dance.  A  house  in  the  country  without  a  wife  and  fire  childxen 
to  fill  it,  and  without  a  passion  for  country  sports,  is  a  dull  thing, 
unless  you  fill  it  with  friends ;  and  then  it  requires  a  flourishing 
revenue. 

If  you  are  my  beau-idial  of  a  good  councillor,  you  content 
yourself  with  reading  what  comes  before  you,  and  writing  a  full 
minute  now  and  then,  when  the  subject  merits  it;  and  do  not  fret 
yourself  and  perplex  others  by  making  much  of  small  matters. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  you  must  have  leisure,  and  if  I  find 
you  liave,  I  must  now  and  then  intrude  upon  it;  but  this  I  shall 
not  do  unless  I  have  occasion,  and  in  cases  where  I  cannot  so  sa- 
tisfactorily to  myself  apply  to  others. 

I  have  been  busy  during  the  voyage  with  the  Life  of  Lord 
Clive — all  his  papers,  pubHc  and  private,  having  recently  been 
discovered  and  given  to  me.  I  have  finished  about  one  thousand 
pages,  and  Elphinstonc,  who  is  fastidious  enough  about  such 
works,  is  quite  delighted — not  with  my  composition,  but  with  the 
admirable  letters  of  Clive,  whom  he  thinks  I  have  managed  to 
make  tell  his  own  story  in  a  way  that  is  both  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. I  may  have  to  refer  upon  some  points  that  may  re- 
quire looking  into  old  public  records,  or  inquiries  from  natives. 
Let  me  know  whom  you  think  the  best  person  to  correspond  with 
to  obtain  such  information.  It  must  be  some  one  who  has  a 
schocq  for  the  thing ;  otherwise  he  will  think  me  troublesome.  .  . 

I  am,  most  sincerely, 

John  Malcolm. 

There  were,  when  Malcolm  wrote  this  letter,  still  some 
lingering  hopes  of  the  desiderated  establishment  of  the 
Lieutenant-Gk)vernorship  of  Central  India ;  but  as  tune 
advanced,  it  became  more  and  more  doubtful  whether 
the  scheme  would  become,  in  his  time,  anything  more 
than  a  scheme.  The  advantages  of  erecting  the  North- 
western Provinces  of  India  into  a  separate  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  might  have  been  recognised,  but  the  le^a- 
lative  tendencies  of  that  day  were  towards  centralisation 
in  the  Supreme  GrovCTPment  of  India.     There  was  no 
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disposition  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  minor  Presidencies, 
or  the  powers  of  their  Governors.*  And  we  may  feel 
assured  that  if  the  authorities  at  home  looked  doubtingly 
at  Malcolm's  proposal,  they  were  not  very  likely  to  be 
strengthened  in  their  convictions  of  its  expediency  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  "  gentlemen  in  Bengal."  It 
soon,  therefore,  became  apparent  that  Malcolm's  adminis- 
trative duties  would  be  confined  to  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay.  He  had  accepted  office,  in  the  first  instance, 
under  something  very  much  like  an  implied  promise  that 
the  Government  of  Central  India  would  also  be  placed 
under  his  superintendence.  He  had  a  right,  therefore, 
to  be  disappointed,  and  he  was  disappointed : 

"  With  such  flentiments,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
after  expressing  himself  very  freely  on  the  subject,  **  your  Lord- 
ship will  not  be  surprised  that,  possessed  as  I  am  of  an  independent 
fortune,  and  with  such  a  family  and  circle  of  friends  as  you  know 
me  to  enjoy,  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  return  to  England.  I 
contemplate,  however,  no  idle  Ufe.  I  have,  I  trust,  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament awaiting  my  arrival;  and  on  the  approaching  question 
regarding  the  future  administration  of  India,  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  serve  my  country  than  by  contending  with  the  prejudices  and 
oppofiite  opinions  of  office-men  in  India  and  England.  '  I  now, 
from  many  causes,  r^et  that  I  did  not  follow  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  strongly  against  my  coming  to 

India I  have  already  persuaded  myself  that  whatever 

disappointment  my  ambition  may  suffer  from  the  line  which  I  can 
perceive  your  Lordship  is  likely  to  adopt,  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  decreased  hazard  to  health ;  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  the  period  which  remains  of  my  existence  maybe  better 
employed  than  in  ke^ng  the  peace  amongst  wild  Rajahs  and 
Thakoora,  and  seconciliBg  them  to  principles  of  rule  which,  how- 

*  Malcohn,  however,  did  not  msk  vantageoosly  be  placed  at  the  ontset 

to  see  the  Lieutemmt-QovBrnanhip  vndfir  the  man  mo  had  leduoed  tibe 

of  Central  India  placed  permanentlj  ooimtiy  to  order,  and  had  really  been 

imder  the  Government  of  Bombay —  its   jQovemor   tbrooghont   bo  many 

he  only  oontended  that^  as  a  fip&aal  erentfiol  yeacs, 
and  exceptional  case,  it   might  ad« 
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ever  liberal^  were  not  known  to  their  fathers  and  mothers ;  and 
all  this  up-hill  work  liable  to  be  criticised  and  condemned  by  men 
who  had  foretold  my  failure,  and  whose  reputation  for  foresight 
and  wisdom  depended  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecy." 

He  wrote  this  under  manifest  depression  of  spirit,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  roused  by  the  prospect  of 
some  earnest,  stirring  work  before  him.  He  was  always 
best  when  braced  up  for  vigorous  action;  and  though 
the  very  reverse  of  a  man  of  a  contentious  nature,  a 
pitched  battle  in  a  righteous  cause  seldom  failed  to  do 
him  good.  When,  therefore,  he  found  that  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  would, 
if  not  strenuously  resisted,  not  only  bring  the  Govern- 
ment into  contempt,  but  reduce  its  authority  to  the 
merest  shadow,  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  regarding 
the  course  which  it  became  him  to  pursue,  girded  up  his 
loins  for  the  conflict,  fixed  his  thoughts  steadfastly  on  the 
work  in  hand,  and  threw  all  vain  regrets  behind  him. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  had  long  seen  this  cloud  gathering 
over  the  Bombay  Government.  It  had  risen  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor;  and  before  he  left  England,  he 
had  addressed  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
and  discussed  it  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. But  his  sanguine,  hopeful  temperament  had  asserted 
itself  on  his  first  arrival  at  Bombay;  and  he  had  several 
times  written  to  his  fiiends  in  England  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  disturbance  of  the  harmony  which  it  was 
his  desire  to  maintain  between  the  Government  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  new  year  found  him  still  encou- 
raging this  belief.  ''  You  will,  I  think,  hear  good  ac- 
counts of  your  friends  in  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  wrote 
on  the  6th  of  January  to  Mr.  Wynne;  *'  nothing  can  go 
on  smoother  and  pleasanter  than  we  do  at  present,  and 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  this  harmony  does  not  con- 
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tinne ;  for  I  am  quite  sensible  of  its  importance  to  the 
public  service."  "  Elphinstone*s  prophecy  of  my  har- 
mony with  the  judges,"  he  wrote  ten  days  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Loch,  "  is  hitherto  true.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
it  does  not  continue;  and  I  hope  they  may  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  establish  a  character  upon  me.'' 
"  Sir  John  Grant  and  family  have  arrived,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wynne,  on  the  23rd  of  February;  "  they  will  be  a 
pleasant  addition  to  our  society.  You  will  hear  from 
others  we  are  all  on  very  pleasant  terms,  and  I  trust 
there  is  every  prospect  of  our  remaining  so." 

There  was  every  reason,  indeed,  why  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm and  Sir  John  Grant  should  have  felt  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  one  another.  They  were  both  Scotch- 
men— ^both  men  of  social  habits  and  genial  temperament. 
As  English  politicians,  it  is  true,  they  belonged  to  very 
diflferent  schools;  but  in  an  Indian  settlement  men  trouble 
themselves  little  about  English  politics,  and  never  quarrel 
about  them.  Malcolm  often  spoke  of  the  Grants — ^for 
the  new  judge  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters— as  frieuds  in  whose  society  he  took  no  common 
pleasure;  and  he  had  hoped  to  establish  with  them  rela- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  those  which  had  existed  years 
before,  when  his  friendly  intercourse  with  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  family  had  contributed  so  much  to  his  daily 
happiness  on  the  same  scene.  But  this  was  not  per-* 
mitted.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Sir  John  Peter 
Grant  became  the  sole  judicial  representative  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  English  law  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  At 
this  period  of  our  Indian  history  it  happened  that  the 
climate  aflfected  with  peculiar  malignancy  the  lives  of  the 
dignitaries  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Church.  Our 
Indian  judges  and  bishops  have  since  happily  attained 
to  a  protracted  incumbency  of  office ;  but  at  this  time 
there  was  a  rot  among  them.    In  the  course  of  1828, 
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Sir  Edward  West  and  Sir  Charles  Chamb^s  died.? 
Then  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  sate  alone  on  the  Bench. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  had  been  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  t  in  1823.  Like  its  great  proto- 
type of  Bengal,  it  exhibited  at  the  outset  much  of  the 
intemperance,  and  was  betrayed  into  many  of  the  ex- 
cesses, of  a  lusty  and  impetuous  youth.  The  first  judges 
began  at  once  to  sow  its  wild  oats;  Sir  John  Peter 
Grant  threw  them  about  broadcast. 

It  is  strange  that  after  the  lessons  afforded  by  the 
great  contest  which  had  inaugurated  the  first  establish- 
ment of  a  Crown  Court  in  India,  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
constituting  a  new  judicial  tribunal  to  be  presided  over 
by  his  Majesty's  judges,  should  have  contained  the  very 
defects  which  had  occasioned  so  much  embarrassment 
half  a  century  before.  Once  in  the  history  of  our  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire  was  surely  sufficient  for  an  unseemly  war 
to  be  waged  between  the  Crown  Courts  and  the  Com- 
pany's Government.  But  Bombay  was  now  to  see  some- 
thing not  very  fitr  removed  from  the  great  strife  which, 
when  Impey,  Hyde,  and  Chambers  &rst  sate  upon  the 
Bench,  threw  Bengal  into  a  social  convulsion.  Th»e 
was  again  a  disputed  jurisdiction.  Again  the  myrmidons 
of  the  law,  as  law  is  administered  in  Westminster,  were 
sent  into  strange  places,  with  legal  instruments  bearii^ 
mysterious  Latin  names,  said  to  have  all  the  irresistible 
force  and  authority  of  the  sealed  commission  of  a  king. 
Again  the  natives  of  India,  in  regions  remote  fix)m  the 
Presidency,  were  threatened  with  unintelligible  sum- 
monses and  inexplicable  intrusions,  which  might  drag 
them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  firom  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  dispose  of  the  property  and 

*  Sir  Edward  West  died  in  Augost,  at  Bapooree;  Sir  Charles  Cbambers  not 
titt  October.  t  A0t !» Gttk.  IV.,  dvp.  7L 
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persons  of  infants  in  spite  of  their  constituted  guardians, 
and  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  which  the  ermined  usurpers  openly  defied. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  write  of  the  specific  acts  of  s^res- 
sive  interference  which,  before  the  appearance  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm  and  Sir  John  Grant  at  Bombay,  had 
seemed  to  prognosticate  the  great  storm  which  after- 
wards arose.  The  case  which  brought  on  the  inevitable 
collision  is  known  as  that  of  Moroo  Ragonath.  It  may 
be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  Moroo  Bagonath — a  boy  of 
fourteen,  resident  at  Poonah — having  lost  both  his  pa- 
rents, was  placed,  according  to  Hindoo  custom  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  local  Court,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  nearest  relative,  an  uncle.  This  unde,  Pandoorung 
Ramchunder  by  name,  was  a  friend  and  near  connexion 
of  the  Peishwah,  after  whose  fall  he  had  gone  to  reside 
in  the  Company's  territories  at  Poonah.  He  was  one  of 
a  class  known  as  "privileged  Sirdars;"  he  was  under  the 
espedal  protectic«i  of  the  ]^tish  Government,  and  we 
were  virtually  pledged  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the 
social  or  religions  observances  of  his  country  or  his  faith. 
But  it  happened  that  another  connexion  of  Moroo 
Ragonath,*  alarmed,  or  pretending  to  be  alarmed,  at  the 
influence  which  the  guardian  had  established  over  the 
boy,  sought  to  remove  him  from  the  custody  of  his  unde. 
There  was  no  local  authority  who  was  likely  to  aid  him 
in  such  a  project  as  this.  But  casting  about  in  his  mind 
how  to  carry  his  sdieme  into  execution,  he  bethooght 
himself,  or  more  probably  some  one  suggested  to  him 
the  idea,  of  resorting  to  the  new  Crown  Court  at  Bom- 
bay. He  sought  the  advice  of  lawyers,  who  assured  him 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  stronger  than  all  local  au- 


*  His  father-in-law— that  is,  the  father  of  the  giil  to  whom  he  had  teen 
*  orafbacecL 
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thority,  and  that  there  was  a  thing  called  Sdbeaa  Corpus 
that  could  bring  Moroo  Ragonath  to  the  Presidency 
within  a  given  number  of  days.  The  process  was  very 
simple.  He  had  only  to  make  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  the  boy  was  under  personal  restraint  injurious  to 
his  health,  and  a  writ  would  be  issued  commanding  his 
body  to  be  brought  to  Bombay. 

The  affidavit  was  made,  and  the  writ  was  issued.  It  was 
issued  by  Chambers  and  Grant.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  legal  proceedings  which  then  arose  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  enough  that  the  two  judges  contended, 
when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  raised,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  legally  limited 
to  the  island  and  factories  of  Bombay;  that  the  only 
limitation  had  been  a  practical  limitation,  owing  to  the 
want  of  means  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Court ;  that  as 
the  judges  could  not  hear  and  determine  criminal  cases 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  as  a  jury  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  Sheriff  of  Bombay,  whose  autho- 
rity was  limited  by  the  charter,  the  judges  could  not  try 
such  cases  out  of  Bombay  "  for  want  of  machinery  to  do 
so ;"  but  that  if  the  power  of  the  sheriff  were  extended 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  the  Court 
might  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  all  over  the  terri- 
tories subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  This  argu- 
ment being  admitted,  it  necessarily  followed  that  in  all 
proceedings,  not  requiring  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  Presidency,  and  that  every  one 
residing  within  the  Company's  territories  was  subject  to 
it,  without  distinction  of  color  or  creed,  occupation  or 
condition. 

In  the  wildest  moments  of  the  hottest  youth  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  neither  Sir  Elijah  Impey  nor 
Brother  Hyde  had  ever  contended  that  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Court  was  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the 
Presidency.  They  had  sought  only  to  establish  the 
point  of  a  constructive  jurisdiction  over  all  inhabitants  of 
the  country  in  any  way  connected  with  Government,  and 
they  had  contended  that  zemindars  and  others  having  any 
kind  of  revenue-contract  with  Grovemment  were  con- 
structively the  servants  of  the  Company.  They  strained 
this  point  to  an  extreme  and  ridiculous  length,  and  were 
betrayed  into  many  acts  of  egregious  injustice.  But  the 
Bombay  judges  condescended  to  no  such  refinements 
as  these;  they  strained  no  points  of  constructive  jurisdic- 
tion. They  boldly  contended  that  their  writs  were  ope- 
rative from  one  end  of  the  Presidency  to  another,  and 
that  it  mattered  not  who  or  what  its  object  might  be,  the 
law  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  could  reach  it 
all  the  same  in  the  remotest  nooks  and  crevices  of  the 
empire. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  to  Malcolm  such  a  doctrine 
as  this  was  novel  and  startling  in  the  extreme.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  the  assertion  of  a  power,  derived  directly 
from  the  King,  which  could  override  all  local  authority, 
even  to  that  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  Company's  Government.  To  resist 
such  usurpation  was  clearly  the  Governor's  duty;  so  he 
made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  maintain  at  all  hazard  the 
authority  of  the  Government  which  he  represented.  He 
knew  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  an  open  rupture 
with  the  Crown  Court — he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
public  scandal  attending  such  a  rupture;  but  the  evils 
'  of  quiescence  were  greater  than  those  of  resistance,  and 
he  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  resist. 

With  what  feelings  he  addressed  himself  to  this  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  which  he  wrote,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  1828,  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  to  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
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They  were  principally  written  firom  Dapooree,  near 
Poonah,  whither  he  had  proceeded  sonoie  weeks  before, 
principally  with  the  yiew  of  maintaining,  by  perscMial  in- 
tercourse, the  good  feeling  of  the  many  influential  na- 
tives residing  in  those  parts,  with  whom  Malcolm's 
name,  as  that  of  Elphinstone,  was  esteemed  security  for 
treatment  at  once  honorable  and  liberal : 

[To  LoBD  William  Bentingk,  Dapooree^  August  19, 
1828.] — I  am  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  Sir  E.  West.  I 
shall  'give  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Chair- 
man my  honest  sentiments  as  to  the  qualities  required  in  a  snc- 
ceesor.  Knowing  how  such  questions  are  decided  in  ESngland,  I 
do  not  expect  much  good  from  any  representations  I  can  make^ 
but  I  shall  fulfil  my  duty.  I  wish  your  Lordship  would  say  to 
them  how  much  depends  (as  long  as  the  jurisdiction  is  so  unde- 
fined) upon  the  character  of  the  chief  judge.  He  must  have 
temper  and  judgment  as  well  as  law;  and  above  all,  he  must  view 
himself  as  an  aid  to,  as  well  as  a  check  upon,  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

[To  Ladt  Malcolm,  August  30.]— I  have  been  fighting  with 
the  judges ;  but  hitherto  have  kept  most  commanding  ground, 
and  have  prevented  attack  by  complete  alacrity  to  meet  it. 

[To  Ladt  Malcolm,  September  9.] — ^I  enclose  you  a  memo- 
randum, which  will  tkow  you  how  I  am  engaged  in  a  battle  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  whose  mischievous  interference  with  the  in- 
habitants of  our  provinces  will  this  day  be  arrested  by  my  orders. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  favorable  than  the  grounds  which 
the  judge,  Sir  John  Grant,  has  afforded  us  to  fight  this  battle,  and 
I  quite  glory  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  stand  in  the  breach. 
If  I  am  not  supported,  I  shall  not  remain  a  week  to  have  the  Go- 
vernment over  which  I  preside  trampled  upon,  nor  the  empire 
to  the  prosperity  of  which  the  efforts  of  my  life  have  been  devoted 
beaten  down,  not  by  honest  fellows  with  glittering  sabres,  but 
quibbling  quiU-driving  lawyers. 

[To  LoBD  William  Bentinck,  September  10.'] — ^I  send  your 
Lordship  notes  of  my  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  Moroo  Ragonath, 
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before  the  death  of  Sir  E.  West.  Yoa  shall  hare  all  the  remain- 
ing  papers  to-morrow  or  next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  I  send  jour 
Lordship  an  abstract  of  what  has  occurred.  You  will  observe  my 
friend  Sir  John  Grant  thinks  as  mueh  as  any  of  his  brethren 
of  his  jurisdiction.  I  am  quite  content  to  stand  in  the  breach ; 
and  you  will  be  satisfied  when  y6u  see  the  papers.  No  man  eyer 
fought  a  battle  upon  better  ground. 


[To  Lord  Wiluak  Bbntikok,  September  13.] — ^I  send  you 
the  remainder  of  my  correspondence  about  the  case  of  Moroo 
Ragonath;  as  the  jurisdiction  has  been  denied^  and  must,  if  the 
Court  proceed  (as  they  no  doubt  will),  be  opposed.  We  shall  be 
in  a  crisis;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  meet  it,  nor  do  I  desire  that 
one  iota  of  the  storm  shall  fall  upon  another  head*  It  is,  however,* 
a  satisfaction  to  me  to  learn,  by  yesterday's  post,  that  my  colleagues 
approve  of  what  I  have  done  in  the  most  unqualified  manner. 
....  The  case  resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  question — 
Whether  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Law,  or  the  Government,  acting 
according  to  its  established  regulations,  shall  henceforward  be 
deemed  superior  in  the  Deccan.  If  this  process  had  been  served^ 
appeals  would  have  been  made  in  a  hundred  other  cases  ;  and 
Company  Sahib,  as  they  caU  him,  must  have  shut  up  shop,  which 
he  shall  not  do  in  this  quarter  as  long  as  I  am  shopkeeper.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lies  (I  will  not  honor  them 
by  calling  them  fictions)  upon  which  such  proceedings  are 
grounded,  the  boy  Moroo  Ragonath,  who  has  been  sworn  to  be  in 
a  dying  state,  and  to  be  kept  close  prisoner  by  a  tjrrannical  uncle 
who  is  plotting  his  death,  was  last  night  one  of  the  most  lively 
spectators  at  a  Fancy  Ball,  and  wisely  seeking  from  me  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cause  and  object  of  majors  becoming  misses — cap- 
tains, tailors  and  beggars — and  Christians  transferring  themselves 
into  Turks  and  Parsees. 


[To  Sir  Charles  MAiiCOLM,  September  19.] — As  to  keeping 
peace  with  the  Court,  &c.  <ftc.,  depend  upon  it  all  that  will  be 
best  attained  by  an  open,  manly  proceeding,  which  speaks  out 
and  brings  matters  boldly  to  a  fair  issue,  leaving  no  room  for  that 
suspicion,  intrigue,  and  counter-intrigue  that  ever  attend  your 
over-cautious  and  reserved  course  of  action.  Some  say  I  hurt 
myself  by  this  openness  of  communication,*  and  by  meeting  full  in 
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front  and  courting  discussion  on  all  questions,  great  and  small, 
connected  with  my  public  conduct:  but  this  mode  is  consonant 
with  my  nature.  I  should  make  a  bungle  of  that  caution  and 
pnfdencc  which  serve  so  well  the  purpose  of  thousands.  Add  to 
this  my  manner  of  going  forward  to  my  object,  though  it  has 
often  given  small  creatures  temporary  advantages,  has  hitherto 
answered  fairly  enough  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  go  on,  I  fear,  with- 
out growing  wiser.  .  .  .  My  study  is  to  merit,  not  to  attain 
praise;  and,  standing  upon  the  rock  I  do  in  my  present  station,  I 
care  neither  for  Bengal,  Whitehall,  nor  Leadenhall.  My  object  is 
honestly  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  perform  my  duty — and 
I  have  no  other. 


[To  LoBD  William  Bentinck,  September  28.] — ^The  en- 
closures will  exhibit  to  your  Lordship  a  new  case,  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  our  judges  will  appear  more  extraordinary  than 
they  were  in  that  at  Poonah,  about  which  I  have  sent  you  such 
voluminous  documents.  They  have  gained  an  advantage  in  this 
case,  I  think,  by  the  admission  of  their  jurisdiction  in  attending  to 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  but  this  was  done  under  the  belief 
(sanctioned,  I  am  informed,  by  an  expression  of  a  judge)  that  this 
would  be  all  that  was  required ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  pri- 
soner, when  found  regularly  committed,  would  be  remanded  from 
whence  he  was  brought.  A  very  different  result  has  occurred. 
He  is  removed  to  the  gaol  at  Bombay,  from  which,  if  the  Court  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  legality  of  our  provincial  adawluts,  he  vnll, 
it  is  apprehended,  be  released.  Matters  at  Poonah  continue  as 
they  were,  the  judges  having  postponed  proceedings  on  that  case 
till  to-morrow.  ...  I  leave  this  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  at  Bom- 
bay on  Tuesday,  where  I  am  anxiously  awaited.  I  can  say- 
nothing  regarding  what  I  shall  do,  as  it  depends  upon  the  acts  of 
others;  but  while  I  promise  you  the  fullest  and  calmest  considera- 
tion to  every  question  that  arises,  I  pledge  myself  that  fear  of 
personal  responsibility  shall  not  make  me  shrink  from  my  duty. 
I  cannot  describe  the  sensation,  especially  among  the  natives, 
which  these  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  produced. 
A  Mahratta  Brahmin  of  some  intelligence  told  me  yesterday  that 
they  spoke  of  it  as  resembling  the  great  division  of  interests  that 
juined  them  when  Ragoba  and  Barra  Bhaee  quarrelled.    I  must. 
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I  suppose,  stand  for  Ragoba,  and  the  Barra  Bhaee  the  twelve 
judges. 

[To  Lord  William  Bentinck,  September  29.] —I  shall  be 
at  Bombay  to-morrow,  about  the  time,  probably,  that  the  judges 
have  decided  whether  our  provincial  courts  have  an  existence  or 
not  as  legal  courts. 

[To  Ladt  Malcolm,  Parell,  September  30.] — I  am  this 
moment  arrived  from  Dapooree,  called  by  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  judges,  who  have  out- 
stripped all  their  brethren  in  proceedings  calculated  to  bring  this 
Government  into  contempt.  To  the  case  at  Poonah,  they  have 
added  another  much  more  extreme  at  Thannah.  But  while  I 
preside,  they  shall  never  succeed,  and  I  must  rejoice  that  these 
gentlemen  have  brought  such  points  to  issue  in  Uie  manner  they 
have  done.  The  ground  I  have  taken  is  strong  ;  and  I  am 
unanimously  supported  by  my  Council.  But  you  will  hear  and 
see  everything,  and  more  than  even  you  will  read,  in  a  few  days 
before  or  after  you  receive  this,  for  Aleck  (Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
bell) carries  home  every  paper. 

Arrived  at  Bombay,  Sir  John  Malcolm  took  counsel 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  Government;*  they  were  well 
inclined  to  support  him.  The  result  of  their  consulta- 
tions was  that,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  a  letter  was  duly 
drafted  and  despatched  to  Sir  Charles  Chambers  and  Sir 
John  Grant,  bearing  the  signatures  of  all  the  members  of 
Council,  in  which,  after  expressing  an  opinion  regarding 
the  evils  of  a  conflict  of  authority,  they  proceeded  to 
say: 

"  In  consequence  of  recent  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Moroo  Ragonath  and  Bappoo  Gunness,t  we  have 

*  The  members  of  CJouncil  were  +  In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court 

then   Sir    Thomas    Bradford,    Com-  haa  released  and  brought  up  to  Bom- 

mander-in-Chief,  and  Messrs.  Sparrow  bay  a  man  sentenced  to  two  years' 

and  Romer,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Ser-  imprisonment  by  the  criminal  judge  at 

vice.  Thannah. 

VOL.  IL  2  L 
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felt  compelled,  for  reasons  which  we  have  fully  stated  to  our  supe- 
riors, to  direct  that  no  further  legal  proceedings  be  admitted  in  the 
case  of  Moroo  Ragonath,  and  that  no  returns  be  made  to  any  writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  recently  isBqed,  and 
directed  to  any  officers  of  the  "provincial  courts,  or  to  any  of  our 
native  subjects  not  reading  in  the  island  of  Bombay. 

"We  are  quite  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  we  incur  by 
these  measures;  but  we  must  look  for  our  justification  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  situation.  The  grounds  upon  which  we  act  have 
exclusive  reference  to  our  considerations  of  civil  government  and 
of  state  policy,  but  as  our  resolution  cannot  be  altered  until  we 
receive  the  commands  of  those  high  authorities  to  which  we  are 
subject,  we  inform  you  of  them;  and  we  do  most  anxiously  hope 
that  the  considerations  we  have  before  stated  may  lead  you  to 
limit  yourself  to  those  protests  and  appeals  against  our  conduct  m 
the  cases  specified  that  you  may  deem  it  your  duty  to  make,  as 
any  other  conduct  must,  for  reasons  aheady  stated,  prove  deeply 
injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  can,  under  the  resolution 
taken  and  avowed  by  Gbvemment,  produce  no  result  fiivorable 
either  to  the  immediate  or  future  establii^ment  of  the  extended 
jurisdiction  you  have  claimed.  A  very  short  period  will  elapse 
before  an  answer  is  received  to  the  full  and  urgent  reference  we 
have  made  upon  the  subject;  and  we  must  again  express  oar  hope 
that  even  the  obligations  under  which  we  are  aensible  that  you  act 
are  not  so  imperative  as  to  impel  you  to  proceedings  which  tbe 
Grovernment  has  thus  explicitly  stated  its  resolution  to  oppose. 

This  letter  was  dated  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1828, 
and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  Council — ^the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief included.  It  was  sent  on  that  day,  or 
the  following  morning,  to  the  Tiouse  of  Sir  Charles 
Chambers,  who  sent  it  on  to  Sir  John  Grant.  On  the 
5th,  Sir  John  Grant,  in  the  worst  possible  £:ame  of  niind 
for  the  becoming  performance  of  such  a  task,  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  accusing  the  Gk)" 
vemor  and  his  colleagues  of  making  dishonorable  propo* 
sals  to  his  Majesty's  judges,  and  desiring  that  all  private 
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intercourse  between  them  might  cease  nntil  a  satisfactory 
explanation  were  rendered  to  him — ^if,  indeed,  it  was 
added,  such  conduct  were  "  capable  of  explanation." 

The  letter  of  the  members  of  Qovemment  was  intended 
to  be  conciliatory;  but  it  stimg  Sir  John  Grant  to  the 
quick.  He  read  it  with  jaundiced  eyes  and  a  distem- 
pered imagination  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  a  premedi- 
tated insult  of  the  groasest  and  most  offensive  kind.  The 
very  expressions  which  were  intended  to  soften  his  re- 
sentment by  giving  him  credit  for  sincere  convictions, 
and  an  honest,  loyal  desire  to  maintain,  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of  which  he  was  the 
judicial  representative,  rankled  most  keenly  in  his  breast. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  had  been  invited  to  vio- 
late his  conscience,  to  sacrifice  his  duty  to  convenience, 
to  trample  down  the  sacred  obligations  of  his  oath  and 
his  allegiance.  And  he  declared  that  in  his  understand- 
ing of  the  proposal,  which  he  had  considered  and  re- 
solved over  and  over  again  with  the  most  painful  anxiety, 
it  was  one  of  so  gross  a  nature,  that  to  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment the  opinion  that  it  could  be  suggested  to  him  with- 
out ofience,  was  an  outn^  not  more  on  the  purity  of 
his  judicial  character  than  on  his  private  honor*  The 
injury  done  to  him,  he  said,  was  more  of  a  personal  than 
an  official  character,  and,  aa  such,  he  had  no  other  means 
of  marking  his  sense  of  the  indignity,  than  by  abstaining 
firom  personal  intercourse  with  every  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  ventured  so  to  address  him. 

It  was  acknowledged  afterwards  by  Sir  John  Grant 
and  his  friends  that  this  letter  was  a  mistake.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that,  as  some  thought  at  the  time,  it  was 
intended  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It  is  true 
that  it  constructively  accused  Malcolm  and  his  colleagues 
of  making  a  dishonorable  proposal  to  him;  but  the  lan- 

2l2 
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guage  of  the  letter  was  rather  of  a  defensive  than  of 
an  aggressive  character ;  and  although  Sir  John  Grant 
wrote,  and  subsequently  acknowledged  that  he  wrote, 
under  the  influence  of  highly  irritated  feelings,  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  was  so  beside  himself  with  wrath  as  to 
have  contemplated,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  writing 
in  high-flown  terms  of  his  sacred  obligations  and  the 
purity  of  his  judicial  character,  such  a  violation  of  the  one, 
and  such  a  pollution  of  the  other,  as  a  personal  combat 
with  the  head  of  the  local  Government.  There  are 
more  ways  of  soiling  the  judicial  ermine  than  by  waiving 
points  of  jurisdiction  and  keeping  his  Majesty's  writs 
out  of  places  which  they  were  never  intended  to  enter. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intent  of  the  letter, 
it  filled  Malcolm  with  an  equal  measure  of  surprise  and 
of  regret — surprise,  that  a  communication  which  was 
intended  to  be  respectful  and  conciliatory  should  have 
given  so  great  ofience ;  regret,  that  it  had  so  completely 
severed  the  ties  of  personal  friendship  which  had  bound 
him  to  a  man,  who  had  many  good  and  genial  qualities, 
and  in  whom  Malcolm  had  always  expected  to  find  a 
pleasant  and  intellectual  companion.  But  there  was  but 
one  answer  which  could  be  sent  back  to  such  a  letter. 
Anything  less  peremptory  and  uncompromising  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  might  have  elicited  from  Malcolm  an 
assurance  that  the  letter  of  the  Government  was  intended 
to  convey  the  very  reverse  of  a  personal  insult.  But,  ad- 
dressed in  such  language,  what  could  he  do  but  answer 
that,  much  as  he  regretted  for  many  reasons  the  loss  of 
"  a  private  intercourse  from  which  he  had  derived  and 
expected  so  much  pleasure  and  gratification,"  he  could 
do  nothing  to  prevent  it  ?  "  The  grounds,  however,"  he 
added,  "upon  which  you  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
terminate  this  private  intercourse,  are  such  as  no  concep- 
tion of  mine,  either  of  your  feelings  or  duties,  could  have 
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led  me  to  anticipate.  This,  however,  is  not  meant  as  an 
explanation.  I  can  owe  none  to  any  person  in  my  pri- 
vate capacity  for  acts  done  as  Governor  of  this  Presi- 
dency." 

Contention  ran  very  high  at  this  time.  Men's  minds 
were  much  embittered  by  strife;  and  some  of  Malcolm's 
friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  place  Sir  John 
Grant's  letter  on  record.*  It  was  represented  that  such  a 
measure  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government  by 
damaging  their  opponents.  But  Malcolm  was  not  a 
man  to  serve  his  own  cause  by  injuring  an  adversary ; 
and  the  very  thought  that  the  publication  of  Grant's 
letter  might  ruin  his  character  as  a  judge,  was  sufficient, 
to  a  man  of  the  Bombay  Governor's  generous  nature,  to 
keep  him  from  placing  it  on  record,  or  otherwise  turning 
it  to  account. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  Court  met ;  Sir  Charles 
Chambers  and  Sir  John  Grant  took  their  seats  on  the 
bench.  The  letter  of  the  Government  was  read  aloud 
by  the  derk  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Charles  Chambers  then 
addressed  the  Court.  He  said  that  the  letter  was  of  an 
extraordinary  character — "  written  in  so  dictatorial  a  tone 
that,  addressed  as  it  was  to  the  King's  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  address  the 
Court  except  as  humble  suitors  for  the  distribution  of  its 
justice,"  he  had  naturally  felt  strongly  on  the  subject 

*  "  I  have  been  strongly  urged,"  to  be  instrumental  in  seriously  injur- 

wrote  MalcoLn,   "  to  put  this  letter  ing,  except  in  the  strict  performance 

upon  record.    I  have  been  told  that  it  of  duty,  a  man  in  Sir  John  Grant's 

would  advance  the  cause  of  Govern-  sittiation,  with  a  large  and  amiable  fa- 

ment  beyond  all  other  documents,  by  mily ;  and  secondly,! am  most  anxious 

showing  the  character  of  the  man  with  that  you  should  not  adopt  or  accept, 

whom  tne  present  disputes  have  origi-  as  a  remedy  for  personal  evils,  tne 

nated,  and  I  have  been  told  that  this  censure  or  punishment  of  a  judge  or 

letter  would  undoubtedly  ruin  him.  judges.     It  is  the  iurisdiction  that 

This  is  the  very  reason  upon  which  I  must  be  clearly  defined,  and  the  system 

object  to  its  j^ubUcity.     In  the  first  sdtered." 
place,  no  consideration  can  induce  me 
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ever  since  the  receipt  of  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  Court  could  not  admit  any  person,  ''  let  hia  rank 
be  ever  so  distinguished,  ox  his  power  ever  so  predcmi* 
nant,  to  address  it  in  any  other  way  respecting  its  judicial 
and  public  fiinctions,  than  as  the  humblest  suitor  who 
applies  for  its  protection.**  "  Within  these  walls,"  said 
the  Judge,  "  we  own  no  equal,  and  no  superior  but  Grod 
and  the  King,  The  East  India  Company,  therefore,  and 
all  those  who  govern  their  possessions,  however  absolute 
over  those  whom  they  consider  their  subjects,  must  be 
told,  as  they  have  been  told  ten  thousand  times  before, 
that  in  this  Court  they  are  entitled  to  no  more  prece- 
dency and  favor  than  the  lowest  suitor  in  it.  The  only 
mode,  therefore,  in  which  the  writers  of  this  letter  could 
properly  address  this  Court,  is  through  their  counsel,  by 
way  of  an  humble  petition."  He  then  spoke  of  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  his  Majesty's  judges  by  the  sup- 
position that,  in  consideration  of  any  political  ezpedieiK^y 
or  state  necessity,  they  could  violate  the  sanctity  of  their 
oaths.  On  this  point  be  dwelt  much,  as  Sir  John  Grant 
had  dwelt  upon  it  in  his  private  letter  to  Malcolm,  and 
then,  after  entering  at  some  length  into  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  different  cases  which  had  brought  the  Court  and 
the  Government  into  collision,  he  concluded  by  saying 
that  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  other  members  of  G^« 
vemment  had  come  forward,  by  menaces  which  implied 
nothing  but  violence,  to  suspend  the  well-known  and 
well-established  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  "  I  have  but 
one  course,"  he  said,  "  to  pursue.  Private  ease  and  com- 
fort have  never  been  of  any  consideration  with  me  ;  but 
as  in  the  moral  conduct  of  public  men  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  golden  rule,  that  nothing  can  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  an  honorable  reputation,  the  public  shall 
find  me  at  my  post ;  and,  although  I  cannot  aigue  with 
those  whose   strongest   argument   consists   in  physical 
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force,  I  will  resist^  with  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  any 
attempt  to  dictate  to  my  consdexice  or  to  control  my 
public  functions." 

Then  Sir  John  Grant  addressed  the  Court.     He  com- 
menced with  a  legal  fiction,  saying:  ^^I  have  heard  this 
letter  read  with  equal  attention,  surprise,  and  regret ;" 
and  then  went  on  to  deliver  himself  very  much  in  the 
style  of  the  letter  which  he  had  written  on  the  day 
before.    He  dwelt  upon  the  outrage  which  had  been 
committed  on  the  Bench  by  supposing  that  they  could 
Usten  for  a  moment  to  such  overtures  as  had  been  made 
to  them  by  the  Govenmxent;  and  added,  with  a  not  very 
decorous  allusion  to  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  "  The  gentlemen 
who  sign  this  letter  labor  under  a  great  mistake,  if 
they  believe  that  there  exists — ^with  the  exception  of 
a  very  short,  calamitous,  and  disgraceful  period,  that 
there  ever  did  exist — a  British  judge  to  whom  such 
a  proposal  could  be  addressed  with  the  least  chance  of 
success."    He  then  spoke  of  the  two  cases,  which  the 
Grovemment^  he  said,  had  "ventured  to  mention  by 
name ;"  of  the  hardihood  they  had  exhibited  in  ordering 
that  no  returns  should  be  made  to  the  writs  of  the  King's 
judges,  and  directing  persons  who  were  the  King's  sub- 
jects, not  the  Bombay  Government's,  to  disobey  and 
oppose  the  laws.    By  what  right  they  assumed  such 
power,  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  the  other  gentlemen  had 
"omitted  to  declare."     "Meanwhile,  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Court  to  declare  that  lawful  power  of  this  sort  ^ey 
have  none."     "  They  aay,"  said  Sir  John  Grant,  in  con- 
clusion, "that  they  are  sensible  of  the  responsibility  they 
incur.    This  is  for  them  to  judge  of,  not  us.     But  I  may 
say  that  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  they  are  sensible 
of  the  entire  responsibility  they  may  incur.     And  this,  at 
least,  it  is  right  for  me  to  say,  that,  whatever  responsibility 
they  may  choose  bo  incur  in  their  own  persons,  they  can- 
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not  shelter  others  whom  they  may  employ  or  control 
from  the  responsibility  such  persons  shall  incur,  if  they 
are  concerned  in  any  offer  of  resistance  to  the  King's 
writs  issued  by  the  orders  of  this  Court — a  responsi- 
bility criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  which,  in  case  of  any 
loss  of  hfe  occasioned  by  such  resistance,  will  infer  the 
guilt  of  murder  in  all  those  who  shall  have  been  aiding 
and  assisting  in  it,  or  who  shall  have  directed,  counselled, 
or  advised  it." 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  was  then  ordered  to  write  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  inform  the  Government  that  their 
letter  had  been  received,  but  that  the  judges  "  could  take 
no  notice  thereof." 

Sir  Charles  Chambers  went  home,  sickened,  and  soon 
afterwards  died.  Sir  John  Grant  declared  that  the  Go- 
vernment letter  had  killed  his  brother  judge,  but  that  it 
should  not  kill  him,  and  addressed  himself  with  increased 
energy  to  the  conflict.  Meanwhile,  Malcolm  prepared  to 
leave  the  Presidency.  "  I  start  for  Poonah  to-night,"  he 
wrote  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
"  and,  as  I  have  horses  on  the  road,  I  shall  be  in  time  to 
give  orders  to  arrest  the  consequences  of  to-morrow  a 
proceedings  in  Court,  which  are  expected  to  be  very 
violent.  They  will  no  doubt  direct  an  attachment  against 
Pandoorung  Ramchunder ;  but  when  they  find  that  chiei 
protected  by  military  force,  they  will,  I  should  hope, 
stop,  and  not  go  on  with  vain  efforts  to  oppose  their 
constables  to  the  troops  of  Government."  ♦ 

The  Court,  however,  did  not  sit  until  the  10th.  On 
that  day,  Sir  John  Grant  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench 
alone.  From  this  time  he  was  to  fight  the  battle  single- 
handed;  and,  right  or  wrong,  he  fought  it  with  unflincb- 

•  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  Qovemment  that  no  returns  J^^IJ^ 
the  .Company's  judges  and  magistrates,  future  be  made  to  writs  of  ^^^ 
informing  them  of  the  resolution  of    C)S9f;pM  similar  to  those  recently  issueo' 
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ing  courage.  A  return  to  the  writ  was  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Irwin,  counsel  for  Moroo  Ragonath ;  but  no  return 
was  forthcoming ;  so  motion  was  made  for  an  attachment 
for  disobedience ;  but  this  motion  was  refused.  "  I  can- 
not grant  it,"  said  Sir  John  Grant,  "but  I  will  do  all  I 
can  for  you — I  will  issue  another  writ  of  Saheaa  Corpus 
(a  Pluriea  writ),  with  a  heavy  fine  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience.* The  writ,  with  a  penalty  of  10,000  rupees, 
returnable  immediately,  was  accordingly  issued,  and  a 
constable  was  sent  to  Poonah,  who  openly  declared  that, 
if  resisted  by  the  civil  Government,  he  had  authority  to 
call  upon  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  who  commanded  the  troops, 
to  render  him  assistance.  Sir  Lionel,  however,  was  not 
the  man  to  side  with  the  lawyers  in  such  a  crisis.  It  is 
reported,  indeed,  that  he  recommended,  as  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  the  breaking  of  the  catchpole's 
head.  There  were,  however,  no  violent  collisions.  The 
writ  was  left  at  Ramchunder's  house,  "  he  being  at  home, 
and  access  to  him  denied;  and  every  other  means  of 
communicating  it  to  him,  deemed  good  service  in  such 
cases  by  law,  was  used."t  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  He 
made  no  appearance,  "being  aided  in  his  contempt,  as 
appears,  by  the  Government,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
military." 

From  Malcolm's  letters,. written  at  this  time  to  the 
Governor-General,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  others,  may  be  gathered  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regarded  the  painful  conflict.  A  few  extracts 
will  suffice: 


*   **  The   reason  assigned  by  the  tion  to  issue  an  attachment  for  disobe- 

leamed  judge  for  adopting  this  course,  dience  to  a  writ  of  Habeaa  Corpus) 

was  that  by  the  common  kw  the  Court  extended  to  India." —  [Letter  of  the 

of  King's  Bench  could  not  grant  an  Acting  Advocate-Oeneral  to  the  Chief 

attachment,  except  in  term  time  j  and  Secretary^  October  10, 1828.] 

he  did  not  consider  that  56  Geo.  III.  t  Speech  of  Sir  John  Grant, 
(which  enables  a  single  judge  in  vaca- 
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<<  October  I9th,  1828.— I  was  a  fool  for  ooming  to  India  at  all, 
and  this  I  have  thought  every  day  since  I  landed.  This  battle 
with  the  judges  has,  I  confess,  half  reconciled  me  to  the  folly  I 
have  committed,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  em- 
pire. I  have  tried  to  deal  some  heavy  blows  at  these  costly  and 
dangerous  fabrics  yclept  Supreme  Courts;  but  they  are  too  essen- 
tial for  the  objects  of  power  and  patronage,  and  to  feed  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  age,  for  me  or  any  man  to  prevail  against  them.  Tory 
Ministers  will  continue  to  delight  in  appointing  judges,  and  a  &ee 
press  in  declaiming  against  Oriental  tyranny,  and  the  necessity  of 
pure  and  disinterested  lawyers  to  check  misrule  and  oppression, 
through  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  law  and  freedom, 
which,  translated  into  Mahmttas,  means  litigation  and  sedition." 

"  Poonah^  October  21. — All  the  world  here  and  at  Madras  (I  have 

not  yet  heard  from  Bengal)  are  with  me,  except  five  or  six 

The  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  these  Courts  (the  offspring 
of  patronage)  was  given  to  me,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength, 
I  will  inflict  it.  Bamwall  will  tell  you  how  oalm  I  have  been 
throughout;  and  so  I  shall  continue,  though  no  man  ever  had 
such  provocation." 

'^  Poonahy  October  21.— rThis  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a 
hard  fight;  but  I  will  not  flinch — ^though  deserted  by  those  who 
ought  to  support  me.  Of  this  you  shall  hear  more.  But  the 
continued  and  mischievous  use  of  the  Eing^s  name^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  the  Company,  from  the  Bench,  has  had  some 
effect  on  Europeans  as  well  as  natives." 

"  Dapooree,  October  24. — I  transmit  a  letter  from  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  with  the  answer  and  my 
minute.  This  answer  was  anticipated,  of  course.  But  the  form 
of  the  application  is  to  be  added  to  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  of 
which  I  am  to  be  accused,  in  a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  and  informa- 
tion laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  of  contempt  and  outrage. 
Such,  says  report,  are  the  proceedings  of  Sir  John  Grrant,  who  is 

now  our  sole  judge The  gentlemen  of  the  law  speak  of 

His  intention  to  call  upon  officers  in  command  of  divisions  to  aid 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  on  the  ground  of  authority  con- 
tained in  the  last  clause  of  the  charter.  A  wretch  of  a  constable, 
with  what  they  call  a  Pluries  Habeas^  stated  publicly  at  Poonah, 
where  he  still  is,  that,  if  I  refused  him  aid,  he  had  instructiona  to 
call  on  Major-General  Sir  Lionel  Smith  for  the  support  of  troops. 
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This  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  probably  never  may;  but  your 
Lordship"  (Lord  WilKam  Bentinck)  ^^  will  enter  at  onoe  into  the 
danger  of  such  appeals.  The  very  mention  of  them  is  calculated, 
in  a  country  like  this,  to  break  down  all  civil  authority;  and  if  I 
did  not  stand  upon  a  rock,  both  on  personal  and  public  grounds, 
the  neutrality  and  hesitation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  might 
be  attended  with  the  worst  efiects." 

Li  the  mean  while,  both  the  Judge  and  the  Governor 
were  preparing  to  appeal  to  higher  authority.  Malcolm 
drew  up  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  collected  all  the 
docunaents  bearing  upon  it^  and  sent  a  confidential  friend 
(Major  Barnwall)  to  England  by  the  overland  route,  as 
the  bearer  of  these  oommunications,  and  the  depositary, 
too,  of  much  illustrative  information,  which  might  not  be 
contained  in  them.  At  the  same  time  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta.  The 
Judge  was  no  less  active  and  energetic.  He  drew  up  a 
long  petition  to  the  King,  setting  forth  the  injuries  and 
indignities  which  had  been  inj9icted  on  his  Majesty's 
Court,  and  soliciting  due  protectioa  and  redress  for  Uxe 
outraged  majesty  of  British  law.  A  copy  of  this  petition 
was  forwarded  by  the  CJerk  of  the  Crown  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  drew  up  a  minute  in  reply,  dated  the  30th 
of  November.  On  the  9th  of  the  following  January,  an 
answer  was  received  to  the  reference  made  to  Bengal, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
the  Company's  law  officers  at  that  Presidency  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  no  l^al  right  to  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  Bombay  judges. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  these  dissensions  created  con- 
siderable excitement  from  one  end  of  the  Presidency  to 
the  other.  The  European  community,  for  the  most  part, 
sided  in  opinion  with  the  Government.  The  exceptions 
were  principally  lawyers ;  and  the  lawyers  occupied  some 
of  the  local  journals.    Those  were  days  when  the  Press 
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was  practically  only  half  emancipated,  and  legally  not  at 
all.  The  free  expression  of  public  opinion  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  Governor.  To  the  free  expression 
of  public  opinion  on  such  a  subject  as  was  then  under 
dispute,  it  is  provable  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  would  not 
have  objected.  But  he  knew  that  the  local  journals  were 
little  likely  to  contain  anything  beyond  a  free  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  an  interested  class.  The  lawyers  of 
the  Indian  Presidencies  have  been,  at  all  times,  as  ready 
with  their  pens  as  with  their  tongues.  Among  them  have 
been  many  able,  enlightened,  and  honorable  men ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  cause  of  truth,  of  freedom,  and  of  good 
government,  has  benefited  much  by  their  utterances  in 
public  assemblies,  and  through  the  public  press.  But 
upon  the  conflict  of  the  King's  and  Company's  Courts  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  declare  them- 
selves without  prejudice  or  passion;  and  they  are  the 
worst  possible  exponents  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  natives  of  India.  Malcolm  felt  that  much  evil  might 
result  from  the  public  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue 
between  Government  and  the  Courts,  in  the  then  ex- 
cited state  of  the  settlement.  He  sought,  therefore,  to 
limit  this  discussion,  but  in  a  manner  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  the  least  arbitrary  and  offensive  that 
could  have  been  adopted.  He  caused  a  notification  to 
be  published  in  the  Gazette^  prohibiting  all  servants  of 
Government  from  publishing  in  the  newspapers  articles 
and  letters  bearing  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  might  at  this  time  have  "deported"  any 
editor  or  contributor,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 

By  the  dvil  members  of  Government — Mr.  Romer  and 
Mr.  Sparrow — Malcolm  was  honestly  supported.  But  of 
the  assistance  he  was  likely  to  derive  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  he  soon  began 
tQ  entertain  some  doubts.     The  King's  name  is  a  tower 
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of  strength.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  an  old  King's 
officer,  though  at  first  disposed  to  support  his  colleague, 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  persuaded  that  to  oppose 
the  Court  was  to  oppose  the  King.  As  the  storm  rose, 
he  began  to  trim  his  sails ;  and,  as  it  thickened,  he  veered 
round,  and  Malcolm  thought,  at  one  time,  that  he  would 
openly  support  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and  bring  the 
King's  troops  to  its  aid.  Had  he  done  so,  a  frightful 
calamity  might  have  ensued,  and  Malcolm  was  resolute 
to  avert  it.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  exercise,  in  such  an 
extremity,  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  law,  and  to 
deport  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  he  would  deport  any 
"  free  merchant"  in  the  country. 

There  was  no  need,  however,  to  proceed  to  any  such 
extremity — ^neither  then,  nor  at  a  later  period.  The 
winter  of  1828-29  saw  something  of  a  lull  in  the  conflict. 
The  Court  was  not  sitting.  Nothing  could  be  done  till 
it  re-assembled.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  making  a  tour 
through  the  outlying  provinces  and  the  adjacent  native 
states  of  Western  India.  He  visited  Sattarah,  Beejapore, 
Belgaum,  Kolapore,  and  other  celebrated  places,  and 
towards  the  end  of  January  returned  to  the  Presidency. 
About  the  same  time — ^that  is,  on  the  25th  of  January 
— Sir  John  Grant  opened  the  Sessions  at  Bombay.  A 
month  afterwards,  Moroo  Eagonath's  counsel  moved  for 
the  return  to  the  Fluries  writ,  which  had  been  issued  in 
October,  and,  no  return  being  made,  moved  for  an  attach- 
ment against  Pandoorung  Eamchunder,  The  attach- 
ment was  granted,  but,  as  the  cotemporary  records  assert, 
"  with  a  little  hesitation."  Orders  were  issued  that  it 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  to 
enable  the  civil  authorities  to  execute  it,  if  they  pleased, 
through  the  agency  of  some  person  or  persons  selected  by 
themselves.  But  there  could  have  been  little  real  ex- 
pectation that  the  Government  would  submit  themselves 
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to  any  such  compromise.  An  answer  was  sent  bade,  re- 
ferring Sir  John  Grant  to  the  letter  of  the  3rd  of  October, 
and  stating  that  there  was  no  intention  to  swerve  from 
the  resolution  therein  expressed,  except  under  the  orders 
of  the  superior  authorities  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
referred. 

But  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  resolute,  so  also  was 
Sir  John  Grant.  On  the  1st  of  April,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  second  session  of  1829,  the  Judge,  in  a  long 
speech,  announced  his  resolution  to  close  the  Court. 
And  for  a  time  the  Court  was  closed.  It  was  an  extreme 
measure— a  pubUc  scandal  pregnant  with  evil — calcu- 
lated to  have  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  native 
mind.  But  it  did  not  intimidate  Maloolm.  It  was  a 
proceeding,  indeed,  for  which  he  was  prepared.  It  had 
been  hinted  at  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  conflict,  and  he 
knew  that  at  any  time  it  might  be  resorted  to,  as  a  last 
despairing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  incensed  Judge. 

A  measure  of  such  public  significance  as  this  called  for 
a  counter-movement  on  the  part  of  Government  equally 
demonstrative  and  notorious.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
therefore,  Malcolm  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the 
regret  of  the  Governor  in  Council  that  the  Judge  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  ftmctions  of  the 
Coiut,  and  pledging  the  Government  to  use  its  utmost 
endeavours  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the 

*  At  the  begmning  of  tho  montb.  documents  which  will  be  sent  by  our 

Malcolm  was  at  the  Mahabnleshnr  Becretaiy.    .    .    .   This  last  m^^ 

Hills,  when  he  wrote  on  the  4th  to  of  Sir  J.  Grant's  is  so  to  good,  tWR 

Lord  William  Bentinck :  "I  came  to  must  compel  the   home   authontm 

this  fine  climate  to  escape  the  hot  sea-  howercr  reluctantly,  to  com?  *o  som 

son;  and  was  enjoying  a  temperature  decision.    .    .    .    But  I  will  l^^ 

never  exceeding  75°,   and  requiring  your  Lordship  no  more  about  i^°^2 

blankets  at  nuAt,  when  called  by  my  and  end  with  an  assuianoe  that,  vv^ 

colleagues  to  fiombay  on  the  strange  all  circumstances,  I  shall  P^^^^^  J^ff 

occurrence  of  Sir  John  Grant's  shutting  temper,  and  widk  with  an  ^y^^^^ 

the  doors  of  his  MiMsty's  Court-nm  and  firm  step  in  the  open,  plai&  F*^ 

what  grounds  your  Xordship  will  see  public  duty/' 
by  the  paMio  p^Mn»  and  tfj  those 
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inhabitants  of  Bombay.  Sir  John  Grant  declared  that 
this  was  ^^a  misrepresentation  of  the  step  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  painful  circumstances  wherein  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor  and  Council  had  placed  it,'*  in 
as  much  as  that  the  Court  had  not  suspended  its  func- 
tions, but  had  only  adjourned.*  The  point  is  of  httle 
consequence.  Both  the  Governor  and  the  Judge  had 
addressed  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta.  But 
the  decision  of  that  authority  was  only  of  temporary  im- 
portance, for  an  answer  was  shortly  expected  from  Eng- 
land— an  answer  which  the  Supreme  Government  said 
would  put  an  end  "  to  such  conflicts  of  authority,  and  to 
a  state  of  things  most  discreditable  to  the  character,  and 
most  injurious  to  the  interests,  of  the  British  administra- 
tion in  India."f 

And  soon  the  expected  answer  arrived ;  first  in  a  pri- 
vate form — in  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  India 
Board,  which  gave  Malcolm  full  assurance  of  the  larger  offi- 
cial support  he  was  about  to  receive.  Lord  EUenborough 
had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the  chief  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Control  A  man  of  quick  decision  and  prompt  action, 
he  was  not  one  to  hesitate  about  the  merits  of  the  case, 
or  to  be  slow  in  the  expression  of  the  opinions  he  had 
formed.  It  is  a  signal  merit  in  a  statesman  to  appreciate 
the  effects  of  timely  encouragement  and  support  upon  the 
inferior  authorities  and  agencies  over  which  he  presides, 

*  Sir  John  Grasit  stated  on  the  lat  of  the  gnat  erib  aiinng  oat  of  the 

of  April,  that  the  Court  had  "ceased  nniiimtM  mcisdbtion*  as  assumed  and 

on  all  its  sides,"  which  was  very  like  a  exercised  Vfthe  Supreme  Court  at 

suspension  of  its  fmictirais.  Bombay.    We  beliere,  as  adfised  by 

t  The  Supreme  Gorermnent,  whilst  the  experiem^  kwfenwhomwehaTe 

dedaring  that  there  was  little  occasion,  consulted,  that  this  extciision  of  their 

in  the  near  prospect  of  a  decision  from  power  by  oonstruotion,  as  it  is  tennedi 

home,  for  tnem  to  enter  upon  a  de-  nas  been  recently  introduced  and  is 

tidied  expression  of  thehropimons,  said :  oontrBiy  to  usage,  and  is  evidently  op- 

**  We  canhaTeno  difficulty,  at  the  same  posed  to  the  intentifln  of  the  LegisEi- 

time,  in  expressing  our  entire  ooncnr-  ture." 
rence  in   the  view  you  have  taken 
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and  to  give  practical  expression  to  this  appreciation  in  a 
hearty,  demonstrative  manner.  Caution,  doubtless,  is  a 
good  thing.  But  it  is  the  curse  of  English  statesmanship 
to  be  cautious  in  the  wrong  place  and  at  the  wrong  time. 
A  little  more  seasonable  impulsiveness  would  not  mar 
the  efficiency  of  our  administrative  system.  At  all  events, 
when  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  Bombay  Governor,  with  whom  he  had  no  personal 
acquaintance,  he  said  precisely  that  which  was  best  cal- 
culated to  encourage  and  to  strengthen  a  man  of  Mal- 
colm's character  and  temperament.* 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  TO  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

India  Board,  Feb.  21, 1829. 

Sir, — I  had  not  intended  to  write  to  you  until  I  could  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  upon 
the  difference  which  appears  by  your  letters  to  have  taken 
place  between  you  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay;  but  the 
Chairs  have  just  informed  me  that  they  write  to  you  by  a  vessel 
which  sails  to-day,  and  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  not  receive 
a  letter  from  me  at  the  same  time. 

I  believe  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Supreme  Court.  Their  law  is  considered  bad  law;  but 
then,  errors  in  matters  of  law  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  they  have  committed  in  the  tenor  of  their  speeches  from 
the  bench. 

*  This  is  no  mere  speculation  or  sions  alone  could  have  made  him  write 

coniecture.  See  what  Malcolm  himself  in  so  familiar  a  tone  of  friendship ; 

saia  on  the  subject  :'*  Independent  of  and  those  only  who  have  served  their 

the  substances  of  this  communication,  country  in  remote  stations  eon  judge  the 

there  was  in  those  very  expressions  difference  of  feeling  Mween  what  such  a 

whidi  haye  been  most  carped  at,  what  communication  is  calculated  to  inspire, 

conveyed  to  my  mind  the  fullest  re-  and  one  of  a  more  cold^  guarded,  and 

liance  upon  the  firmness  and  decision  official  character.    The  latter  may  save 

of  the  Lidian  Minister.    With  Lord  a  Minister  from  the  effects  of  the  in- 

Ellenborough  I  was  personally   un-  discretion  of  others ;  but  it  will  never 


acquainted.     1   received   his   letter,  animate  public  officers  to  that  zealous 

therefore,  as   far  as  the    expression  and  bold  execution  of  their  duty  which 

went,  as  a  kind  proof  of  the  impres-  is  produced  by  cordial  and  unreserved 

sions  he  had  formed  of  my  private  communication  with  their  superiors." 
and  public  character.    These  impres-  • 
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Had  Sir  Charles  Chambers  liyed^  I  think  he  must  have  been 
displaced.  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  seems  to  have  confined  himself  more 
strictly  to  a  legal  argument.  He  may  have  been  led  by  his 
coaxing  chief.  Still  there  is  much  to  censure  in  his  conduct,  and 
although  I  think  it  will  probably  not  be  considered  necessary  to 
recall  him^  his  case  is  by  no  means  decided  upon.  I  am  to  have 
some  conversation  upon  it  with  the  Chancellor  in  a  few  days. 

We  are  so  much  occupied  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  at  present,  that  we  have  little  time  for  other  matters,  however 
important.  To  this  circumstance  must  be  attributed  the  delay 
which  has  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  law  officers.  There  was 
none  in  sending  the  case  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  has,  on  my  recommendation,  made 
your  Advocate-General,  Mr.  Dewar,  Chief  Justice.  I  advised 
this  appointment  because  that  gentleman  appears  to  have  shown 
ability  and  discretion  during  the  late  conflict  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  he  appears  to  take  a  right  view  of  the  law,  and  to 
be  on  terms  of  confidence  with  you.  I  thought  that  the  putting 
him  oyer  Sir  John  Grant's  head  would  do  more  to  rectify  public 
opinion  than  any  other  measure  I  could  at  once  adopt;  and  you 
have  him  in  "action"  two  months  sooner  than  you  would  have 
any  man  sent  from  hence. 

I  hope  this  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

The  Puisne  Judge  appointed  in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles 
Chambers  is  Mr.  William  Seymour,  of  the  Chancery  Bar.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  has  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and  generally,  I 
think,  he  appeared  to  have  higher  claims  to  the  situation  than  any 
other  candidate.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  a  man  of 
a  cultivated  mind.  He  seems  to  have  right  notions  of  his  duty, 
and  of  the  law  which  has  been  so  strangely  misinterpreted.  He 
will  rather  support  the  Government,  than  use  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  means  of  raising  an  Opposition.  At  least,  if  he 
is  not  all  this,  I  have  been  deceived  in  him.  He  will  embark  in 
less  than  two  months.  He  will  probably  be  knighted  before  he 
sails,  and  as  it  will  not  be  right  that  the  Chief  Justice  alone 
should  not  be  knighted,  we  must  consider  in  what  manner  that 
can  be  best  effected.  I  believe  it  may  be  done  by  patent;  but  my 
pi-esent  idea  is  to  empower  you  as  Governor  to  confer  the  honor 
of  knighthood  upon  Mr.  Dewar.    Tliis  will  evidently  place  the 

VOL.  n.  2  m 
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Government  above  the  Court;  it  will  mark  you  out  as  the  Eiag's 
representative.  You  may  make  the  oeremony  as  imposing  ai 
you  please,  the  more  so  tiie  better,  and  ask  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah 
to  come  and  see  it.  I  have  written  to  the  Heralds'  Office  to  know 
if  the  thing  could  be  so  dome  according  to  preoedent* 

It  is  as  yet  undeoided|  the  law  officers  not  having  yet  given 
their  opinions  as  to  the  law,  whether  a  declaratory  Act  will  be 
required.  Perhaps  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers,  and  those 
which  I  may  obtain  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  Sir  J.  Grant  to  revise  his 
notions  of  law — at  any  rate,  no  more  mischief  can  happen,  as  he 
will  be  like  a  wild  elephant  led  away  between  two  tame  ones.  A« 
we  may  not  impossibly  renew  the  Charter  next  year,  we  may  take 
that  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  expressions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, should  they  require  it.  Many  persona  think  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  open  a  discussion  on  Indian  matters  this  year,  if  ^^ 
could  be  avoided^     But,  as  I  told  you,  no  decision  is  yet  come  to. 

You  will  see  that  there  is  no  intention  of  deserting  you.  You 
have  acted  with  much  firmness  and  prudence.  I  entirely  agree  m 
the  view  you  have  expressed  of  the  dangerous  consequences  whicn 
would  result  from  the  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Orders  have  been  given  for  expediting  the  patent  of  Chiei 
Justice. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  learned  that  the  Company 
and  the  country  are  so  soon  to  lose  your  services  in  India, 
would  not  ask  you  to  stay  one  hour  to  the  danger  of  J^ 
valuable  life;  but  I  am  confident  you  will  stay  till  you  have 
established  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  the  opinion  of  tne 
natives.  I  trust,  indeed,  that  the  unbending  firmness  you  h*^^ 
displayed  will  have  prevented  much  of  the  evil  which  might  h»^® 
been  expected  to  follow  from  the  conduct  of  the  Judges* 

I  feel  satisfied  that  you  will  act  with  the  same  firmness  under 

all  circumstances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  moderation  ^^^ 

cretion.    You  may  thus  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  Board  o 

Control  while  I  have  the  honor  of  presiding  over  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

EllenbobougH. 

I  am  going  to  send  you  a  very  excellent  new  bishop  iHiene^ 
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2  Dr»  James  resigns — Mr.  J.  M,  Turner.    The  Archbishop  of  Can- 

g;  terbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and,  indeed,  all  the  bishops  I  have 

^  seen,  are  quite  satisfied  that  Mr.  Turner  is  as  fit  a  man  as  could 

.  have  been  selected.     He  will  be  mild  and  firm.     He  is  a  very 

good  and  pious  man,  without  worldly  notions,  and  really  devoted 
.  to  his  high  calling. 

This  letter  rejoiced  Malcolm's  heart.     I  have  written 
|;  to  little  purpose  if  I  have  not  shovni  that  he  was  a  man 

J  of  very  small  reserve*— open  always,  free  of  speech,  and 

n  above  the  littLeness  of  official  mystification.     When, 

$  therefore,  he  received  this  memorable  epistle,  which  if 

?;  he  had  worded  it  himaelf  could  not  have  been  more  in 

'-  consonance  with  his  wishes,  he,  at  his  breakfast-table, 

^  proclaimed,  with  characteristic  communicativeness,  the 

'  triumph  it  announced.     But  he  did  not,  as  has  been  fre- 

quently stated,  read  the  letter  aloud.     He,  however, 
^  sent  two  copies  of  the  document  to  Calcutta.     He  sent 

tj  one  to  Lord  William  Bentinck;  he  sent  another  to  Mr. 

;t  Bax,  who  had  been  Chief  Secretary  at  Bombay,  and 

who  was  then  on  a  special  mission  in  BengaL     One  of 
•'  these  copies — or   a  copy  of  one  of  these  copies — ^was 

communicated   to    the  Bengal  JSurkaru^  the   leading^ 
•  journal  of  the  Presidency,  and  published  in  the  columns 

^  of  that  paper. 

'^  The  publication  of  such  a  letter  at  such  a  time,  we 

i;  may  be  sure,  created  no  small  sensation  at  Calcutta.    It 

^  was  eagerly  commented  on  by  the  Press,  discussed  by 

^  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  and  by  the 

higher  class  of  natives,  who  had  regarded  the  struggle 
I  between  the  Government  and  the  law  officers  of  Bombay 

with  a  sort  of  wondering  curiosity,  which  sought  expla- 
nations of  the  real  meaning  of  the  letter.  The  lawyers, 
bitter  before,  assailed  Malcolm  with  increased  acerbity; 
whilst  others,  chuckhng  over  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
and  inwardly  rejoicing  in  its  publication,  shook  their 

2m2 
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heads  with  outward  gravity,  and  condemned  the  indiscre- 
tion of  communicating  such  a  letter  to  the  Press.  Some 
talked  of  breaches  of  confidence,  and  censured  Malcolm 
himself  for  distributing  copies  of  a  private  letter;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  discussion,  Lord  EUenborough,  of 
whom  little  before  had  been  known  in  India,  suddenly 
became  famous. 

In  due  course,  intelligence  of  this  untoward  publica- 
tion reached  Malcolm,  who  was  then  residing  at  Da- 
pooree.  Wholly  unexpected  as  it  was,  it  sorely  distressed 
him.  He  had  never  dreamt  of  any  one  divulging  to  the 
outside  public,  much  less  of  printing  in  a  newspaper, 
what  had  been  confidentially  communicated  only  to  one 
or  two  private  friends.  It  was  altogether  a  grievous 
abatement  from  the  satisfaction,  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  support  of  his  proceedings  by  the  authorities  at 
home.  What  he  felt  on  the  subject — ^how  anxious  he 
was  to  explain  his  own  conduct  and  motives — may  be 
gathered  from  a  long  private  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck  on  the  2nd  of  July,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  taken : 

'^To  three  causes — to  the  strong  and  united  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  to  the  knowledge  of  India 
And  the  decision  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  to  the  prompt, 
high-spirited,  and  able  proceedings  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control — ^is  to  be  ascribed  this  important  victory,  which  I  have 
told  Lord  EUenborough  (and  your  Lordship  will  be  satisfied  I 
have  told  him  truly)  will,  if  followed  up  to  completion,  place  his 
name  above  all  his  predecessors  at  the  India  Board.  Amid  the 
feeUngs  of  satisfaction  with  which  I  refer  to  this  subject,  I  have 
suffered  much  personal  annoyance  from  the  pubUcity  which  has 
been  given  to  Lord  EUenborough's  private  letter  of  the  2l8t  of 
February.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  confidential  nature  of  all 
correspondence  between  a  Governor  and  the  President  of  the 
India  Board,  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  send  a  copy  of  it  and  other 
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letters  to  your  Lordship  as  Governor-General,  and  more  so  as  a 
private  friend,  considering  that  you  would  rejoice  with  me  in  so 
happy  a  result ;  arid  that  nothing  could  so  fully  convey  the  cha- 
racter of  the  proceedings  that  had  been  adopted  as  the  manliness 
and  frankness  of  Lord  EUenborough's  letter.  I  did  not^  as  per- 
haps I  ought,  make  extracts  from  it,  but  sent  it  entire.  I  also 
transmitted  it  with  other  papers  to  Mr.  Bax,  who  had  been  a 
confidential  secretary  throughout  the  struggle  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  could  not  deny  him  the  pleasure  of  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  result;  but  I  stated  to  him,  as  I  did  to  your  Lordship,  that 
the  papers  were  private  and  confidential,  to  be  shown  to  Colonel 
Frederick,*  but  only  in  parts  to  others.  Colonel  Frederick  had  been 
long  a  member  of  my  family,  and  with  him  I  had  no  reserve;  but 
as  to  others,  though  I  wished  that  the  substance  of  the  decision  in 
England  should  be  known,  because  I  thought  it  would  do  good, 
the  thought  never  entered  my  mind  that  Lord  EUenborough's 
letter,  transmitted  as  a  private  communication  to  your  Lordship, 
and  as  private  and  confidential  to  Mr.  Bax,  could  obtain  such 

publicity  as  it  has  done I  do  not  regret  this  publicity 

on  account  of  any  sentiments  the  letter  contains.  They  are  such 
as  the  noble  writer  may  be  proud  of.  They  are  frank,  wise, 
and  decided.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  produc- 
tion is,  that  the  expressions  are  perhaps  free-er  and  of  a  more 
unreserved  nature  than  Lord  EUenborough  should  have  addressed 
to  one  of  whose  discretion  he  was  not  better  assured.  But  per- 
sonally unacquainted  as  I  am  with  his  Lordship,  I  shall  solicit  his 
pardon,  stating  the  impressions  made  at  the  moment  by  his  wel- 
come intelligence,  my  eagerness  to  spread  it  to  those  who  were 
deeply  interested — adding,  certainly,  that  I  never  did  and  never 
could  anticipate  that  it  would  become,  by  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
confidence,  a  document  for  publication  or  discussion  in  the  Cal- 
cutta newspapers.** 

A  copy  of  this  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Mal- 
colm furnished  to  Lord  EUenborough,  saying : 

*'  I  can  hardly  hope  the  explanation  ofiered  in  the  enclosed  will 

*  Colonel  Frederick  was  then   at    fK)sedof  officers  from  the  different  Pre- 
Calcatta  on  a  Specitd  Committee,  com-    sidencies. 
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entitle  me  to  your  pardon  for  my  indiscretion  in  tnuting  to  any 
one  a  copy  of  your  letter;  but  I  certainly  thought,  previous  to 
this  discussion,  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  copy  of  it  should 
pass  from  the  hands  into  which  it  was  committed  by  me  into 
those  through  which  it  has  reacfaed  a  public  newspaper.  I  am 
yet  to  learn  how  this  has  occurred;  but  from  late  letters  from 
Calcutta,  I  consider  the  state  of  society  in  that  city  to  be  such, 
that  I  can  believe  any  means  to  be  resorted  to  by  democratic  &e- 
tions  and  discontented  men  to  serve  their  ends,  or  promote  in  the 
slightest  manner  their  views  of  changing  the  whole  system  of 
Indian  government.  The  government  of  no  part  of  India,  and 
least  of  all  Bengal,  will  bear  a  lax  rein.  Lord  William  Bcntinck 
has  had  many  difficulties  to  meet;  and  I  should  hope,  from  a  letter 
I  have  just  received  from  him,  that  these  are  not  to  be  conquered 
by  any  but  the  firmest  and  most  decided  measures." 

To  this  apology  Lord  EUenborough  sent  back  the 
following  manly  letter: 

LOBD  ELLEKBOROUGH  TO  SIR  JOHN  IdULLCOLH. 

India  Board,  Dec.  18, 1839. 

Sir, — Pray  do  not  allow  yourself  to  feel  the  least  annoyance  air 
the  circumstance  of  one  of  my  private  letters  to  you  having  been 
copied  and  made  public  by  some  dishonorable  man.  That  there 
should  exist  such  a  man  in  a  situation,  which  could  entitle  him  to 
a  confidential  communication,  is  much  to  be  regretted;  but  for 
myself  I  care  nothing,  being  prepared  to  defend  against  all  comeis 
everything  I  have  written  to  you. 

Of  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  February  I  can  find  no  copy;  hutn^ 
matter.    I  know  I  can  have  written  nothing  I  cannot  defend. 

I  do  not  regret  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  on  all  occaflioDfi 
expressed  myself  in  writing  to  you.    A  letter  should  be  written 
conversation,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  public  busmess 
should  be  well  conducted  if  those  who  are  associated  as  you  ^nd 
are  in  its  conduct,  do  not  at  once  communicate  with  all  the  i^ 
dom  of  long-established  friendship. 

I  know  no  higher  title  to  public  and  private  confidence  tw^ 
that  which  you  exhibit  in  the  tried  service  of  many  years. 
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I  assure  you  that  the  circumstance  of  ibere  having  been  found 
one  base  man  in  India  will  not  diminish  the  freedom  with  which 
I  diall  at  all  tunes  communicate  with  as  honocable.a  man  aa  ever 
illustrated. the  public  service. 

I  remain,  Sir^  your  faithful  servant, 
I  Ellenbobough. 

*  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  write  fiirther 

'[  of  this  matter.     Some,  doubtless,  will  continue  to  think 

'*  that  there  was  a  want  of  official  caution  on  the  part  of 

J  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  of  official  reticence  on  the  part 

[,  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.     Perhaps  there  was.     They  were 

i  neither  of  them  men  vdth  the  stamp  of  a  very  strongly- 

t  marked  and  clearly-defined  officialism  upon  them.     I 

doubt,  however,  whether  the  world  will  think  any  the 
worse  of  them  for  the  part  which  they  bore  in  the  event, 
'  the  details  of  which   are  here  revived.    But  there  is 

little  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  person  who  communi- 
cated the  letter  to  the  Press — ^nothing,  if  that  person 
was,  as  Malcolm  believed,  one  who  many  years  before 
had  received  signal  favors  from  him,  and  grateftdly  ac*- 
knowledged  them.  I  hope,  however,  that  in  this,  the 
Bombay  Governor  was  mistaken. 

"Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  about  this  painful 
circumstance,  Malcolm  said  that  the  Duke,  who  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  had  personally  known  India,  would 
wonder  how  any  such  letter  could  have  appeared  in  an 
Indian  newspaper.  But  he  added,  ^^  times  are  changed  ]' 
and  he  expressed  his  belief  that  Lord  William  Bentinck 
had  acted  unwisely  in  not  laying  a  restraining  hand  upon 
the  stripling  impulses  of  a  half-emancipated  Press.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  knew  better.  He  knew  that  in  such 
a  state  of  society—- good  or  bad,  as  had  then  arisen  in 
the  Indian  Presidencies — a  free  Press  must  have  its  uses. 
No  man  was  ever  more  vilified  by  the  Indian  Press  than 
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Lord  William  Bentinck.     Yet  no  man  was  ever  more 
indebted  to  it,  or  more  freely  acknowledged  the  debt. 

Malcolm  did  all  that  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination in  Bombay  of  the  contents  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  letter ;  but  this,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  little. 
The  annoyance  at  the  time  was  great,  but  it  passed  over, 
and  he  turned  aside  from  the  contemplation  of  this  acci- 
dent to  the  more  cheering  results  of  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  The  home  authorities  had 
appointed  Mr.  Dewar,  who,  acting  as  Advocate-General, 
had  stood  by  Malcolm  throughout  the  entire  contest,  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay.  This  alone  was  a  signal 
triumph.  There  was,  however,  some  delay  in  forwarding 
the  new  Judge's  patent ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Sir  John 
Grant  showed  little  inclination  to  lower  the  pretensions 
of  the  Court.*  But  the  conflict  now  was  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  question  had  been  referred  to  the  Privy 
Council  ;t  and  their  judgment  was  as  decisive  in  its  cha- 
racter as  it  was  in  its  effect.  It  ran  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  That  the  writs  of  habeas  carpus  were  improperly  issued  in  the 
two  cases  referred  to  in  the  said  petition. 

*  On  the   18th  of  July,  Malcolm  subjiciendum  aud  a  hadeas  ad  testifican- 

wrote  from  Dapooree,  sayiug  :  "  Sir  dum ;  and  see  in  those  recurring  writs 

John  Grant  has  issued  a  habeas  ad  fes-  nothing  but  recurring  efforts  to  bring 

tifieandum  addressed   to  Pandoorung  Pandoorung  Eamchunder  and  Moroo 


ichunder  to  bring  up  his  wara  Ragonath  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Moroo  Ragonath  as  a  witness  in  an  the  Court,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
approaching  trial.  We  might,  as  our  Government  of  the  oountrjr." 
legal  adviser  informs  us,  evade  this  f  The  Privy  Councillors  present 
procedure ;  but  that  we  have  not  done,  were  Lord  Lyndliurst  (Lord  Chan- 
No  return  will  be  made.  To  act  other-  cellor).  Lord  Ellenborougb,  Lord 
wise,  would  be  a  course  at  once  incon-  Tenterden,  Sir  John  Nicho^  Sir  John 
sisteut  and  undignified  for  the  Civil  Beckett,  Mr.  Wynne,  Chief  Baron 
Government,  after  what  has  passed,  to  Alexander,  Chief  Justice  Best,  Sir 
pursue.  The  natives  of  our  provinces  Christopher  Robinson,  Mr.  Courtnay, 
can  make,  as  I  have  publicly  stated,  and  Mr.  Hobhousc. 
no  distinction  between  a  habeas  ad  . 
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"  That  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  or  authority  to  issue  a 
wiit  of  habeas  corpus,  except  when  directed  either  to  a  person  re- 
sident within  those  local  limits  wherein  such  court  has  a  general 
jurisdiction,  or  to  a  person  out  of  such  local  limits,  who  is  pcr« 
sonally  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

"  That  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  or  authority  to  issue  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  gaoler  or  officer  of  a  native  court  as 
such  officer,  the  Supreme  Court  having  no  power  to  discharge 
persons  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  a  native  court. 

"  That  the  Supreme  Courtis  bound  to  notice  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  native  court,  without  having  the  same  specially  set  forth  in  the 
return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus!^ 

What  remains  of  this  story  may  be  told  with  unmixed 
satisfaction.  I  believe  that  it  was  not  ^in  Malcolm's 
nature  to  cherish  unkindly  feelings  towards  any  hu- 
man being.  When  the  first  heats  of  the  conflict  were 
over,  there  was  no  stronger  feeling  within  him  than  a 
lively  hope  that  the  battle  might  not  result  in  any  per- 
manent injury  to  his  antagonist  I  do  not  doubt,  in- 
deed, that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  struggle  he  enter- 
tained a  secret  admiration  for  the  resolute  courage,  which 
Sir  John  Grant  evinced  in  every  stage  of  the  affray.  And 
I  know  that  he  felt  that  there  were  great  allowances  to 
be  made  for  the  Judge.  Right  or  wrong,  the  conduct  of 
a  man  who  stands  up  boldly  for  his  order  will  evoke  the 
sympathies  of  all  generous  minds.  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  first  of  living  soldiers  justify  a  measure  of  a  very 
questionable  character  upon  the  grounds  that  he  deemed 
it  right  "  to  stand  up  for  his  doth."  There  are  cloths  of 
different  color.  And  a  lawyer  may  stand  up  for  his  as 
lionestly  as  a  soldier  or  a  statesman.  It  would  have  been 
very  much  unlike  Malcolm  not  to  have  sought  to  ex- 
tenuate the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  Judge  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.     I  ex- 
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pected,  therefore,  to  find  among  lis  papers  such  letters  as 
the  following,  and  there  are  others  of  the  same  type : 

SIB  JOHN  MALCOLH  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Malcolm  Peyt,  Jons  7>  1&29. 

My  pear  Duke  oe  Wellington, — ^I  have  just  heard  of 
your  complete  approbation  of  my  oonduct  in  our  recent  disputes 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  The  hopes  I  entertained  bam  your 
knowledge  of  the  scene,  your  judgment  and  decision^  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  The  appointment  of  our  Advocate-Ghsneral 
to  preside  on  the  Bench  was.  a  masterstrdce.  It  is  a  prodamatian 
to  white  and  black  of  your  sentiments;  and  the  comparative  youth 
and  short  standing  at  the  Bar  of  the  man  you  have  thus  elevated, 
adds  to  the  salutary  impression  which  this  act  must  make  on  all 
ranks  and  classes  in  India.  Mr.  Dewar^  I  pledge  myself^  will  do 
honor  to  those  who  placed  him  in  this  high  situation.  The  late 
struggle  has  shown  he  is  a  good  lawyer.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  perfect  gentleman,  possessed  of  excellent  temper  and  sound 
judgment. 

I  must  on  this  occasion  repeat  my  hope  that  none  of  his  acts 
(not  even  shutting  up  the  Court)  should  lead  to  the  recall  of  Sir 
John  Grant.  Though  I  am  sorry  for  this  gentleman — and  more 
so  that  his  violence  should  have  hazarded  distress  to  him.  and  his 
fine  &mily — ^I  state  what  I  now  do  from  no  maudlia  feelisg  of 
pity.  The  cause  must  be  . injures!  by  visiting  the  de&ctsaf  the 
system  upon  individuals.  Sir  John  Gmnt  came  new  to  the 
scene.  He  assumed  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  associates  on  the 
bench;  and  when  they  died,  the  very  feeling  that  he  had  to  sup- 
port their  opinions,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Court  on  his 
own  shoulders,  was  calculated  to  make  him  act  in  extreme.  This 
I  take  to  be  the  position  in  which  he  has  been  hithorto  pkoed. 
If,. instead  of  confissang  conscientious  error,  he  places  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  first  law  authorities. in£ngland,  he  will  evidently 
be  an  impracticable  man ;  and  the  harmony  between  the  Court  in 
which  he  is  a  judge  and  the  Government  will  demand  his  being 
removed. 

I  leave  this  fine  climate  in  a  few  days  for  Bombay.  I  return 
to  the  Deocan,  where  I  have  some  work ;  after  which  I  shall  tra- 
verse during  the  cold  weather  the  countries  of  Cutch,  Eattywar, 
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and  Baroda,  when  I  return  to  Bombay,  and  prepare  for  my  de- 
parture to  England  at  the  end  of  1830.  This  is  my  present  plan, 
which  will  not  be  altered  unless. my  health  fails,  or  you  express  a 
wish  for  my  return,  to  give  aid  in  the  approaching  diacussionB 
'  about  India ;  or  unless,  after  you  have  vanquished  the  Brunswick 

[^  clubs,  you  quarrel  with  y(mr  Jine-waisted friend  Nicholas^  and  want 

^,  me  to  raise  and  lead  my  friends  the  barbarians  of  Persia  against  the 

^  half-civilised  friends  of  the  North ! 

ic>  I  have  written  to  Lord  Elknborough  about  a  successor:  he  will 

if  show  you  what  I  have  said.    It  is  with  me  a  very  anxious  subject : 

^  for  though  I  expect  to  do  much,  this  Presidency  will,  for  some 

^  jeaxB,  require  an  able  and  experienced  ruler.     Mr.  Jenkins,  who 

^  will,  probably,  be  among  the  candidates,  tells  me  he  has  hopes  you 

1;  mean  to  make  him  a  baronet.     He  has  been  very  iU  used,  and, 

^,  though  as  much  distinguished  as  any  of  us,  he  is  the  only  unre- 

warded man  for  deeds  done  in  1817  and  1 818  ! 
, .  Though  I  refer  to  the  events  of  that  period  with  pleasure,  I  am 

satisfied  that  the  victory  I  have  now  (through  your  prompt  and 
noble  support)  obtained,  though  not  lo  brilliant,  is  in  its  result 
more  important  than  twenty  successful  battles !    And  believe  me, 
^  you  have  done  more  on  this  occasion  to  elevate  your  fame,  as 

;  associated  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this  country,  than 

you  did  (great  as  they  were)  by  your  military  achievements  in  the 
glorious  years  of  1803  and  1804. 

You  will  judge,  from  knowing  my  sentiments,  with  what  feelings 
I  anticipate  your  success  in  giving  peace  to  the  country  of  your 
birth.  What  a  consummation  to  your  labors,  if  you  add,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will,  the  settlement  of  this  wondrous  empire ! 
Tou  should  cease  from  all  other  toil,  except  shooting  pheasants ; 
and  in  that,  at  least,.  I  hope  to  join  you. 

Believe  me,  your  Grace's  most  sincerely, 

*    John  Maloqjm. 

The  contest,  at  this  time,  was  not  at  an  end.  It  has 
been  said  that  theore  was  some  delay  in  forwarding  Sir 
James  Dewar's  patent,  and  that  Sir  John  Grant  availed 
Idmself  of  the  interval  of  independence  to  uphold  vnth 
undiminished  energy  the  pretensions  of  the  Bench.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  closing  scenes  of  this  painful  strug^e. 
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It  is  more  pleasant  to  relate  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  two  Scotch  knights  had  ceased  to  stand  aloof 
from  each  other.  Mutual  fiiends  stepped  in  and  encou- 
raged explanations  which  were  satisfactory  to  both.  Sir 
John  Grant  acknowledged,  with  a  manly  frankness  which 
did  him  honor,  that  his  most  intimate  friends  in  England 
thought  that  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm was  couched  in  more  intemperate  language  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  called  for  or  warranted.* 
And  Malcolm,  on  his  part,  declared,  what  indeed  he  had 
said  from  the  beginning,  that  so  far  from  the  letter  of 
the  Government  to  Sir  C.  Chambers  and  Sir  J.  Grant 
being  intended  to  convey  personal  offence,  it  was  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  Governor  and  his  colleagues  "  to 
render  it  as  respectful  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
plain  expression  of  the  information  regarding  the  resolu- 
tions which  they  deemed  it  their  public  duty  to  convey 
to  his  Majesty's  judges,  and  that  the  most  remote  idea  of 
giving  offence  to  them  in  their  public  or  private  capacity 
was  never  entertained."  The  wounds  were,  therefore, 
healed ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  scars  remained  for 
evermore. 

I  gladly  turn  to  other  matters.  This  contest  with  the 
Supreme  Court  has  necessarily  formed  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  narrative  of  Malcolm's  government  of 
Bombay ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  but  an  episode,  and  even 
when  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  conflict  it  did  not  occupy 

*  My  letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,"  have  done  so,  and  if  I  could  have  cou- 

lie  wrote  to  Colonel  Smith,  "  and  his  suited  them  at  the  time,  I  should  have 

answer,  I  have  communicated  to  four  done  so.    Mj  son  writes  me  also  that 

of  my  private  and  most  intimate  friends  he  thinks  my  letter  had  too  much  of 

ill  England,  desiring  their  opinion  of  irritation  in  the  style  of  it.     Now,  of 

my  letter.    My  son  has  communicated  these  matters  others  are  better  jud{;es 

it  to  me.    They  wish  I  had  not  written  than  T.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anvtlung 

it,  but  had  subdued  my  private  feel-  in  my  letter  that  should  give  offence ; 

ings,  and  treated  the  matter  as  entirely  my  mtention  was  to  express  offence 

puohc.     This  is  just ;  their  opinion  —private  offence,  as  I  thought,  justly 

js  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  Imight  taken." 
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his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  connected 
with  his  administration.  He  was  continually,  indeed, 
moving  from  point  to  point,  visiting  the  outskirts  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Native  States  of  Western  India,  and 
busying  himself  with  affairs  both  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1829)  he  em- 
barked on  board  the  Enterprise  steamer  for  Guzerat, 
anxious  to  visit  the  Court  of  the  Guickowar,  and  to 
investigate  for  himself  the  troubled  politics  of  Baroda. 
From  Baroda  he  proceeded  to  Katty  war,  and  thence  to 
Cutch,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jarijah  Rajpoots  and 
the  hotbed  of  infanticide.  There  he  assembled  all  the 
ministers  and  chiefe  of  the  Principality,  and  eagerly  ad- 
jured them  to  abandon  this  horrid  custom,  and  to  free 
themselves  from  a  reproach  which  cut  them  off  from  the 
sympathy  of  all  civilised  states.  "  From  the  first  of  our 
connexion  with  Cutch,"  he  said,  "  its  abolition  has  been 
a  subject  of  most  anxious  solicitude.  The  hope  of  effect- 
ing it  was  recognised  as  a  motive  for  the  alliance,  and 
engagements  have  been  entered  into  by  Jarijah  chiefe, 
which  I  fear  have  been  little  respected.  I  know  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  men  to  abandon  this  practice, 
however  abhorrent  to  nature ;  but,  believe  me,  you  will 
hazard  by  the  continuance  of  infanticide  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government;  for  the  crime  is  held  in  such 
detestation  in  England  that  the  nation  will  not  be  long 
reconciled  to  intimate  friendship  with  a  race  of  men  by 
whom  it  continues  to  be  perpetrated  in  direct  breach  of 
their  promises  and  engagements."* 

This  tour  to  the  westward  Malcolm  greatly  enjoyed. 
He  was  in  excellent  health;  active  as  in  the  best  days  of 
his  youth ;  as  fond  of  sport,  and  as  successful  in  the  field 
as  ever.     "We  have  had  fine  sport,"  he  wrote  from 

*  MalQolm's  "Government  of  India"  (1833),  for  which  see  abo  an  aooouut 
of  the  politics  of  Baroda. 
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Eattywar,  on  the  7th  of  March.  "Thirty-one  hogs  slain 
in  the  last  two  days  by  the  spears  of  our  party ;  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  boys  that  his 
honor's  dart  is  as  sure  and  as  deadly  as  the  best  of  thenu" 
"  I  am  just  returned  from  Cutcb,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cliv^ 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  "  in  high,  health,  having,  be- 
sides the  inspection  of  our  western  frontier  and  the 
revision  of  establishments,  had  glorious  hunting  and 
shooting  —  wild  hogs,  elks,  deer,  foxes,  hares,  black 
partridges,  and  quails,  almost  to  a  surfeit.  It  has  been  a 
great  treat.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  reconcile  myself  to 
your  tame  proceedings  " 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Malcolm  was  again  at  Bombay. 
"  I  have  finished,"  he  wrote,  "  a  most  interesting  tour  of 
inspection  of  our  western  frontiers  from  our  most  eastern 
station  of  Hursoolee  to  Bhooj."*  "  My  tour,"  he  said, 
in  another  letter,  "has  been  one  of  minute  personal 
inspection  into  every  department,  and  the  result  will  be, 
I  trust,  reforms  that  must  produce  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  expenditure.  I  could  have  effected  Uttle  without 
personally  visiting  every  station.  It  is  by  these  visits 
alone  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  direct  economy  to 
proper  objects."    "  The  six  or  seven  months  I  have  yet 

•  Malcolm  was  very  strongly  of  opi-  vemor,  when  he  visits  the  provinces, 

nion  that  these  tours  were  of  priinal  the  head  of  the  Gh>veniinent.     The 

importance  to  the  State  :    *'  A  Go-  timid  acquire  confidence,  aod  the  tur- 

vemor  of  Bombay,"  he  wrote,  "  can-  bulent  are  checked  by  his  presence, 

not,  in  mj  opinion,  perform  his  duty  ...  He  sees  and  remedies  aouses  on 

without  frequentljr  visiting  the  pro-  the  spot,  and  judges  in  person  of  the 

vinces.     These  visits  have  been  at-  value  of  proposed  improvements.    It 

tended  with  considerable  expense  \  but  is  by  such  visits,  also,  that  he  can  beat 

no  cost  that  can  be  incurred  will  bear  determine  on  measures  of  economy,  and 

any  comparison  to  the  benefit  produced  prevent  useless  expenditure  in  every 

by  such  circuits.    They  give  life  and  department.     The  extraordinary  aa- 

animation  to  all  classes ;   they  are  a  vances  made  in  almost  every  branch  of 

oheok  upon  bad  conduct,  and  an  en-  the  Government  by  my  predecessor, 

couragement  to  good.    The  natives  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  are  much  to  be  im- 

India  refer   everything   to   persons,  puted  to  his  having  passed  so  much  of 

They  are  slow  to  understand  the  ab-  nis  time  in  the  provinces." — [Mismk 

street  essellence  of  our  system    of  (^N<Mmb$t  80,  ISSO.] 
government.     They  see  in  the  Go- 
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to  stay,"  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  "  will  be 
devoted  to  the  winding  up  of  my  government,  and  I 
shall  leave  this  in  a  steam-vessel  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  see  you,  I  hope,  ugt  February,  in  as  good,  if  not 
better,,  health  than  when  I  left  you*"  "  I  remain  here 
four  days,"  he  wrote  from  Bombay,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
"  to  give  my  grand  yi?^^  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  then 
to  the  hills,  which  I  shall  reach  in  little  more  than 
twenty-five  hours,  and  change  the  thermometer  twenty- 
five  degrees.  My  labor  continues  incessant,  and  will  to 
the  last  day  of  my  stay."* 

In  the  fine  cool  climate  of  the  Mahabuleshwur  hills 
Malcolm  prosecuted  his  work  in  high  health,  and  in  good 
spirits  engendered  by  the  thought  of  his  approaching 
return  to  England. t  The  new  Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir  Sydney  Beckwith;  the  Chief  Secretary;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Staff,  were  there  also ;  so  both  in  his 
public  and  his  private  relations  he  was  well  supported  by 
his  Mends.  In  the  natural  charms  of  the  place  itself 
there  wa&  sufficient  to  exhilarate  a  man  of  Malcolm's 
impressible  nature.  "  I  must,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  on  the  15th  of  May,  "if  not  bom  an  enthusi^t, 
be  rendered  one  by  my  present  position.  I  write  by  the 
light  of  a  window  through  which,  from  an  elevation  of 

*  In  this  letter,  to  his  banker.  Sir  yon  have  denied  me  even  the  open 

John Lnbbook,  Malcolm  saya:  "If  I  compliment  of  a  provisional  appoint- 

paid  one  per  cent,  of  the  attention  to  ment.    I  should,  nowever,  thank  yon, 

my  private  concerns  that  I  have  to  the  for  it  has  extinguished  every  ember  of 

public,  whai  a  rich  fellow  I  should  have  ambition  to  remain  in  public  employ ; 

been !"  and  I  look  to  nothing  out  the  emoy- 

t  How  eagerly  he  looked  forward  ment,  for  a  few  remaining  years,  or  my 

to    his    approaching     emancipation,  family  and  my  country.     I  literally 

may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  count  every  day  that  passes  of  my  short 

passage   in  a  letter    written  a  few  period  of  stay  in  India ;  and  yet  my 

months  before :   "  You  will  be  over-  anxiety  to  place  this  Grovemment  upon 

whelmed   with    accounts   from    the  a  proper  footing  midces  eveir  day  a 

muddy  shores  of  the  Hooghly.    Good  fignt  with  one  person  or  another;  for 

God !  what  would  I  not  have  ffiven  for  men  cannot  bear  the  reform  of  rooted 

two  jcBon  of  open,  direct,  ana  uncom-  usages,  even  when  they  are  indispen- 

promiaing  role  in  that  quioier.    Bat  sable.'* — [Novttnber  12^  1820.] 
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4700  feet,  I  have  a  jBne  view  of  the  sea — ^looking  over 
what  those,  3000  feet  below,  call  high  mountains.  The 
air  in  this  hottest  of  our  months  is  such  as  to  give  a 
spring  to  both  body  and  soul,  and  were  it  not  for  my 
occupation  and  absence  from  those  I  love,  I  could  be 
content  to  dwell  amid  such  scenes  as  those  by  wliich  I 
am  surrounded,  for  the  remainder  of  my  existence.  But 
I  am  toiling  from  dawn  to  sunset  to  bring  to  a  good  finish 
the  labors  of  my  public  life." 

These  labours  were  multiform — but  it  was,  as  I  have 
said,  an  age  of  financial  economy,  and  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  work  of  retrenchment  perpetually  ob- 
truded itself  upon  him.  "  I  am  proceeding,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  EUenborough,  "  fast  to  a  dose  of  the  revision  and 
reduction  of  this  establishment,  and  I  pledge  myself  they 
will  in  the  aggregate  reach  an  amount  that  could  not 
have  been  expected,  and  that  they  will  be  found  of  a 
character  that  will  impair  neither  zeal  nor  efficiency  in 
any  material  degree."  But  his  administrative  eflForts,  far 
from  being  limited  to  these  economical  operations,  had 
been  directed  towards  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He 
thought  much  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  improving  its  lines  of 
communication.  He  was  eager  to  give,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  an  impulse  to  cotton  and  silk  cultivation ; 
and  he  did  not,  like  his  brother  administrators  in  Bengal, 
conceive  it  to  be  a  wise  economy  to  stop  the  scientific 
explorations  or  experiments  which  were  likely  either  to 
reveal  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  or  to  furnish  the 
means  of  turning  them  to  account.  He  wisely  discrimi- 
nated between  productive  and  unproductive  expenditure, 
and  his  system  of  economy  was  limited  to  the  retrench- 
ment of  the  latter.  The  construction  of  new,  and  the 
improvement  of  old  roads,  he  held  to  be  one  of  his 
primary  duties;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  the  immense  ad- 
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vantages  of  telegraphic  communication  fully  warranted, 
even  in  the  worst  times,  the  trifling  expenditure  which  it 
involved.  To  the  encouragement  of  Steam-communica- 
tion with  England  he  gave  himself  hopefully  and  zeal- 
ously, and  he  did  much  in  his  day  to  remove  the  diflBi- 
culties  which  seemed  to  obstruct  the  establishment  of 
regular  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

All  these  things  now  appear  to  be  mere  matters  of 
course  in  the  career  of  an  Indian  Governor ;  but  they 
were  not  so  a  quarter  ot  a  century  ago,  when  Economy 
— or  a  phantom  that  simulated  it — was  sweeping  over 
all  the  material  improvements  of  the  country,  blighting 
and  mildewing  wherever  it  went;  and  even  wise  men 
doubted  for  a  time  whether  public  works  of  all  kinds 
were  not  mere  extravagant  inutilities  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  Government  wholly  to  abandon  in  a  time  of 
financial  pressure.  It  is  something  even  in  these  days  to 
Open  such  a  road  as  that  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut.  In  1830, 
it  was  really  a  great  event,  and  Malcolm  may  not  unrea- 
sonably have  been  proud  of  the  achievement.  It  was 
with  no  small  delight  that,  early  in  November,  1830, 
after  returning  from  his  last  provincial  tour,  he  inaugu- 
rated the  great  work  whose  progress  he  had  watched 
with  so  much  interest.  "  On  the  10th  of  November,"  he 
wrote,  in  his  Farewell  Minute,  "I  opened  the  Bhore 
Ghaut,  which,  though  not  quite  completed,  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  me  to  drive  down  with  a 
party  of  gentlemen  in  several  carriages.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  this  splendid  work, 
which  may  be  said  to  break  down  the  wall  between  the 
Concan  and  the  Deccan.  It  will  give  facility  to  com- 
merce, be  the  greatest  of  conveniences  to  troops  and 
travellers,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  European  and  other 
articles  to  all  who  reside  in  the  Deccan.  This  road  will 
positively  prove  a  creation  of  revenue." 

VOL.  n.  2  N 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  dining  this  period  of  his 
career,  Sir  John  Malcohn  wrote  many  elaborate  minutes, 
and  that  his  correspondence  both  with  England  and  all 
parts  of  India  was  incessant.  I  can  only  afford  to  quote 
sparingly  &om  these  public  and  private  papers;  and  there 
is  less  occasion  that  I  should  do  more^  since  there  has  been 
placed  before  the  world  a  complete  account  of  Malcolm's 
administration  of  Bombay,  in  a  volume  written  by  him- 
self, and  largely  illudTated  with  extracts  from  these 
documents.  A  few  passages,  however,  from  his  corre- 
spondence may  be  given  in  this  place,  if  only  to  illus- 
trate the  earnestness  with  which  he  flung  Tiimat^lf  into  his 
work: 

Reduction  of  Expsnditubb. — {April  12, 1828.] —  .  •  •  . 
^  Let  XDB  be  condemned  to  what  puniflhrnent  you  like  if  I  am 
found  wantiiig  in  adopting  every  measure  of  tnie  economy — ^if 
my  labors  are  not  incessant,  and  I  trust  efifectual,  in  reducing 
every  necessary  expense,  and  in  improving  every  fair  resource. 
But  in  pursuit  of  these  objects  I  will  neither  arrest  the  progress  of 
improvement,  injure  the  interests  of  my  country,  or  seek  reputa* 
tion  for  myself  at  the  expense  of  that  of  my  successors.  This  is 
my  creed.    I  want  no  urging  to  make  me  observe  it;  and  none 

will  make  me  depart  from  it. I  notice  from  the  extracts 

sent  me-  from  Leadenhall-street,  that  my  predeeessor  is  loaded 
with  the  odium  of  much  of  your  embarrassment.  I  shall  give 
myself  early  to  this  subject,  and  he  shall  have  justice  done 
him  as  far  as  rests  with  me.  There  has  been  great  expenditure, 
but  it  has  not  been  fruitless;  and  I  will  not  derive  the  benefit 
without  acknowledging  the  hand  frcun  which  it  came.  Poor 
Bombay  wiU,  I  think,  be  proved  to  have  been  vidted  more 
harshly  than  she  merited.  My  chief  concern^  however,  is  with 
the  future ;  and  it  shall  not*  be  for  want  of  the  most  minute  in- 
formation, if  we  are  hereafter  condemned,  on  a  fair  comparison 
with  our  neighbours  both  of  Bengal  and  Madras." 

ISeptember  10,  1829.] — "I  have  within  the  last  mon&  got  rid 
of  useless  establishments,  which  make  a  reduction  of  nearly  20  per 
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oent.  I  am  now  going  through  all  our  edablishmentSi  civil  and 
military,  myself.  I  either  have  visited,  or  shall  visit  during  my 
remaining  stay,  every  station ;  and  it  is  from  information  on  the 
spot  alone  that  efficient  measures  can  be  taken,  or  measures  sug*- 
gested  which  will  excite  the  zealous^  and  oompel  &e  indolent  to 
aid  us  in  efforts  of  real  eoonomy." 

lOetober  29, 1829.]— ^<  My  line  within  my  narrow  circle  has 
beoi  taken  very  decidedly.  You  will,  I  have  no  doubt^  hear  of 
my  being  deemed  in  many  cases  very  arbitrary,  and  the  reviaons 
and  reforms  I  am  determined  to  effect  will  be  considered  innova- 
tionsy  and  I  shall  be  called  a  disturber  of  established  systems. 
Many  individuals  will  complain,  for  there  are  many  reductions* 
Bnt^  on  the  whole,  I  shall  get  through  tolerably  well ;  for  as  I 
never  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  bring  all  to  thdr  bearings  who 
put  up  their  horns  against  authority,  I  seek  at.tiie  same  time  op* 
poartunities  of  giving  men  praise.'' 

NuzzuKANA. — [Ahmednuffffuvy  July  30, 1828.] — ^  I  wrote  you 
about  my  Nuz^urana  minute.  Do  hasten  its  retnm.  Many 
anxious  questions  are  lying  over  until  we  can  act  upon  it.  I  sludl 
not  easily  forgive  you  if  you  limit  my  efforts  to  introduce  a  mea* 
sure  which  I  am  poative,  if  well  itUraduced,  will  give  revenue  and 
strength  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Nesbitt^  who  rules  over  all  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  writes  me  that  throughout  his  lands 
it  will  be  hailed  as  a  blessing.  Men  will  feel  a  confidence  they 
hare  not  at  present  in  the  continuance  of  their  families,  and  for 
this  they  will  pay  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Dnnlop  is  now  sanguine  of 
its  success,  and  the  opinions  of  many  who  were  against  it  in  1823 
are  now  completely  changed.  Listen  not  to  general  reasoners,  or 
what  we  term  here  Sircarees.  The  former  are  always  right  on 
paper,  and  always  wrong  in  act.  The.  latter  hate  ail  rights  but 
that  of  coUeodng  all  that  every  poor  devil  can  pay,  and  are 
staitied  at  the  thought  of  any  man  being  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
crop*hrooms.  But  we  do  not  want  your  approbation;  we  only 
want  your  permission,  and  should  not  have  ^nbanrassed  you  or 
created  delay  by  a  reference,  had  not  a  change  been  proposed  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Jagheerdars  fiom  that  directed  by  yon 
several  years  ago.*'  ....... 

[November  14,  1829.] — "  I  am  at  issue  with  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment on  a  subject  of  much  importance  which  has  been  re- 

2n2 
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ferred  to  England.*    The  immediate  question  is  Nuzzurana^  or 
a  fine  on  succession  (like  our  copyhold),  and  by  my  plan  this 
decreases  or  increases,  in  conformity  with  Indian  usage^  like  our 
legacy  duty,  according  to  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the  heir 
to  the  deceased.   Adoptions,  which  are  universally  recognised  as 
legal  among  Hindoos,  are  not  a  strict  right  (any  more  than  direct 
heirs)  where  grants  of  land  are  for  service,  as  to  your  friends  the 
Puttuwardars,  Appa  Dessye,  &c. ;  but  we  have  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Jagheerdars,  confirmed  their  estates,  honored  them, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  by  treating  them  as  princes.    But 
while  a  few  have  been  permitted  to  adopt,  others  are  denied  the 
privilege;  and  while  we  declare  their  direct  heirs  are  entitled  to 
succeed,  we  lie  in  wait  (I  can  call  it  nothing  else)  to  seize  their 
fine  estates  on  failure  of  heirs,  throwing  them  and  their  adherents 
and  the  country  into  a  state  of  doubt  and  distraction.     These 
families  should  either  never  have  been  placed  in  possession  of  these 
<x)untries,  or  never  been  removed  from  them.     If  expediency  and 
troubled  times  dictated  the  first  measure,  the  good  of  the  country 
and  policy  required  us  to  abandon  the  second.    The  Bengal  Oo- 
vemment^  influenced  by,  if  not  composed  of,  men  bred  in  Calcutta, 
take  a  mere  fiscal  view  of  the  subject,  and  believe,  I  imagine,  our 
chiefs  and  Jagheerdars  to  be  like  the  Baboos  and  Bengal  Zemin- 
dars; but  the  local  part  of  the  question  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  its  importance  as  one  of  state  policy,  connected  as  it  is  with 
our  recently  established  privileged  orders  of  the  Deccan ;  it  gi^^s 
the  fairest  hope  I  have  ever  seen  of  forming  a  native  aristocracy 
-worthy  of  the  name,  reconciled,  if  not  attached,  to  our  govern- 
.ment." 

Abolition  op  the  Mimtabt  Board. — \B<mbay^  October  13, 
1829.] — "I  wrote  you  before  my  opinion  regarding  theMilitory 
Board.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  carry  my  reforms  to  the 
extent  necessary,  and  which  economy  and  efficiency  alike  required, 
without  suspending  the  functions  of  this  torpid  and  unwieldy 

means  of  check  and  control I  met  with  no  obstacles;  if 

I  had,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  enter  most  fully  upon  the  sub- 
lect,  and  to  show  what  delays,  what  absurdities,  what  increase  of 
vouchers  with  diminution  of  real  checks  has  resulted  from  this 

^  The  decbion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  unfaTorable  to  the  scheme. 
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dull  routine  machine,  which  was  so  constructedi  that  the  casual 
eSoTta  of  a  zealous  and  able  individual  member  were  likely  from 

many  causes  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good I  will  further 

prove,  if  late  proceedings  have  not  satisfied  you,  that  it  was  as 
much,  from  its  constitution,  a  screen  as  a  check  to  abuses — but  give 
me  fair  play,  and  judge  by  the  results.  I  must  be  conscientious  in 
these  reforms,  for  I  abolish  the  best  appointments  in  the  service, 
and,  God  knows,  I  have  enough  of  expecting  and  disappointed 
friends.  But  this  is  no  time  for  child's  play.  Your  finances  re- 
quire relief,  which  is  not  to  be  given  by  any  half-measures." 

Steam  Navigation.— [4pn7  10,  1830.]— "I  do  hope  this 
steam  navigation  will  be  pushed  through.  It  will  make  a  revo- 
lution in  many  matters  to  great  advantage.     Though  I  cannot 

understand  that  a  scheme  upon  the  scale  Mr.  T proposes  will 

answer  at  present,  one  of  a  more  moderate  nature  could  not  fail; 
and  I  must  think  that  individual  enterprise  will  do  more  in  such 
a  case  than  Government  ever  can.  But  should  the  jealousy  of 
your  Post-office  in  England  regarding  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
desire  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  navigation  under  our  own  control,  lay 
a  cold  hand  upon  the  projects  of  individuals,  let  us  be  supported 
in  our  efforts  to  maintain  this  intercourse  in  an  efficient  manner." 

As  the  cold  weather  of  1830  approached,  the  period 
which  Malcolm  had  fixed  for  his  departure  from  India 
drew  near,  and  he  began  to  busy  himself  with  the  neces- 
sary preparations.  Lord  Clare  had  been  appointed  his 
successor,  and  happy  indeed  was  the  retiring  Governor 
in  the  thought  that  he  would  soon  hand  over  the  reins 
of  government,  and  with  them  all  its  cares  and  vexations, 
to  another.  His  last  official  labor  was  the  composition 
of  a  gigantic  Farewell  Minute,  in  which  he  reviewed  |J1 
the  measures  of  his  administration.  It  has  been  laid 
before  the  public  in  more  than  one  printed  shape,  and 
need  not  be  reproduced  here.*  It  was  not  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  that  Malcolm's  administration  of 

*  See  Appendix  to  Beport  of  Com-    tical),  1832 ;  and  Appendix  to  Sir  John 
mittee  of  House  of  Commons  (Foil-    Malcolm's  Goyemment  of  India. 
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Bombay  should  be  a  brilliant  administration.  It  was 
permitted  only  that  it  should  be  an  useful  one.  And 
that  it  was  so  he  had  an  assured  conviction.  He  had 
labored,  though  at  the  age  of  threescore,  with  the  same 
unabating  activity  that  had  distinguished  his  early  efforts 
in  the  public  service;  the  same  energy,  the  same  courage, 
the  same  int^rity,  the  same  steady  persistence  in  right 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  characterised  all  his 
proceedings;  but  no  man  knew  better  than  Malcolm  him- 
self how  small  a  place  in  history  is  made  for  the  best  acts 
of  the  peaceful  administrator,  in  proportion  to  that  which 
is  reserved  for  the  achievements  of  the  diplomatist  and 
the  soldier. 

If  Malcolm's  government  of  Bombay  had  been  what 
is  generally  understood  as  a  "populax"  one,  it  would 
have  been  little  less  than  a  marvel.     A  "  popular"  go- 
vernor is  a  governor  who  pleases  the  European  com- 
munity of  the  settlement — a  community  mainly  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  public  service.    It  is  little  to  say 
that  with  the  public  services  Lord  William  Bentinck  was 
not  "popular" — ^he  was  absolutely  detested  \)j  them. 
The  'same  odious  work  of  retrendiment  which,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  delegated  duty,  he  had  carried  out  in 
defiance  of  popular  damor  in  Bengal,  Malcolm  had  "supor- 
intended  in  Bombay.    It  is  true  that  neither  Bentinck  nor 
Malcolm  was  more  than  the  instrument  of  a  necessary 
economy  decreed  by  the  Home  Government ;  but  a  man 
who  suddenly  finds  himself  poorer  by  a  few  hundreds  a 
3*ar,  or  sees  the  road  to  lucrative  promotion  blocked  up 
before  him,  is  not  in  the  best  possible  frame  of  mind  to 
draw  nice  distinctions  between  the  authority  that  directs, 
and  the  agency  which  inflicts,  the  penalty.     The  odiuni; 
in  such  cases,  is  too  likely  to  descend  upon  the  Governor 
who  gives  effect  to  the  instructions  which  he  receive 
from  the  higher  powers  at  home ;  and  it  requires  no 
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common  tact  to  escape  the  ^ricarioos  pmushment  If  any 
man  could  escape,  it  was  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  I  believe 
the  kindness  of  heart  which  moved  him  by  personal 
explanations  to  soften  the  pain  and  annoyance  which 
he  was  compelled  ministerially  to  inflict,  carried  him 
through  the  perilous  ordeal  without  making  for  himself 
any  enemies. 

There  were  some  who,  considering  all  the  drcmn- 
stances  of  the  case,  doubted  the  possibility  of  this.  And 
when  Malcolm's  fiiends  proposed  to  raise  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  his  honor,  Sir  Lio- 
nel Smith,  who,  doubtless,  had  Malcofan's  interest  and  good 
£Eune  at  heart,  besought  him  to  arrest  what  he  thought 
so  injudicious  a  movement.  The  old  soldier  alleged  that 
the  Governor,  who  at  such  a  time  persevered  in  die  course 
of  duty  without  favor  or  affection,  must  have  made  many 
,  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  failure  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there 
should  be  any  other  result  than  &ilmne.  But  there  were 
friends  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  who  believed  that  there  was 
sufficient  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the  Presidency  to 
secure  a  worthy  response  to  the  proposal  to  do  honor  to 
such  a  man  at  the  close  of  so  illustrious  a  career  of  public 
service ;  and  the  noble  marble  statue  by  Chantrey  which 
now  adorns  the  Town  Hall  of  Bombay,  is  a  m<»mment 
of  the  soundness  of  their  judgment. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  parting  honor  that  was  ren- 
dered to  Sir  John  Malcolm.  Addresses  were  presented 
to  him  by  all  classes  of  the  community:  by  the  natives, 
of  whom  he  had  ev^  been  the  large-minded  and  ca- 
thoUc-spirited  friend;  by  the  Eurasians,  or  people  of 
mixed  race,  whose  condition  he  had  striven  to  elevate 
and  improve;  by  the  English  residents,  who  could  ap- 
preciate his  many  fine  qualities  and  estimate  at  its 
proper  worth  his  half-century  of  distinguished  service; 
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by  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  members  of  which  were  eager 
to  express  their  sense  of  his  high  "  literary  qualifications, 
his  constant  and  sedulous  devotion  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  to  the  promotion  of  true  knowledge,  and 
the  removing  of  error  j"  and  by  the  Christian  Mission- 
aries, who  bore  public  testimony  to  the  "  facilities  which 
he  had  granted  for  the  preaching  of  the  (Jospel  in  all 
parts  of  the  Bombay  territories,  his  honorable  exertions 
in  the  abolition  of  Suttees,  and  to  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  had  countenanced  Christian  education."  He 
did  not  lay  down  the  reins  of  office  without  the  utterance 
by  all  classes  of  expressions  of  sincere  regret  at  his  de- 
parture, and  many  earnest  prayers  for  his  continued  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

He  had  now  done  his  work  in  India ;  and  he  might 
well  be  content  with  such  a  career.  But  he  had  not 
achieved  all  that  he  had  desired:  he  had  aimed  at  the 
Governor-Generalship,  and  he  had  fallen  short  of  the 
mark.  It  was  a  noble  ambition;  and  nobly  was  it  pro- 
secuted. 

We  get  so  near — so  very,  vcxy  near. 
'Tis  an  old  tale — Jove  strikes  the  Titans  down, 
Not  when  they  set  about  their  mountain-piliiiff. 
Bat  when  another  rock  would  crown  their  wonc. 

Great  as  is  this  truth,  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  career  as  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's is  not  that  which  the  poet  would  inculcate.  We 
are  to  be  instructed  by  the  Much  accomplished,  not  by 
the  Little  unattained.  He  had  gone  out  to  India  as  a 
cadet  of  infantry  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  no  better 
prospect  of  promotion  than  lies  before  any  other  scantily- 
educated  boy  who  leaves  his  paternal  homestead  to  make 
his  way  as  best  he  can  for  himself  amidst  thousands  of 
competitors  on  a  vast  theatre  of  action;  and  he  left  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  having  attained,  if  not  its  highest 
place,   the  highest  ever  attained  by  one'  who  set  out 
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from  the  same  startiog-point.  Only  one  cadet  of  the 
Company^s  anny  had  ever  before  earned  for  himself  so 
promment  a  position.  But  every  youth  who  now  swears 
at  the  India  House  to  be  &ithful  to  the  Company,  will 
see,  in  this  story  of  Malcolm's  life,  what  he  may  live  to 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

THE  END. 
[1831—1833.] 

DZFABTT7BE  FBOM  IKDLi— JOUBinSY  THBOUGH  EGYPT — XEETINO  WITH  LOBD 
ny.A-B.Ta — mZHEHET  AU— EVOLAND— PA£LIAia5in>*-THE  BEFOBJC  BILL— CAS- 
TAflS  70B  DT7MFBIES-SHIRE— HEETIKO  WITH  COBBETT — THE  I2n>IA  CHABTXB 
:  LAST  DATS  OP  SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM— DEATH. 


On  the  5th  of  December,  1830,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
turned  his  back  upon  India  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Major  Burrows,  Captain  Graham,  Dr. 
Murray,  and  his  son,  George  Malcolm — all  members  of 
his  Staff.  Embarking  on  board  the  Company's  steamer 
BJugh  lAndsay^  they  made  for  Cosseir,  as  Malcolm  had 
done  nearly  ten  years  before.  The  first  part  of  the 
homeward  voyage  presented  few  incidents  worthy  of 
notice.  They  touched  at  Maculla  and  at  Judda,  and 
reached  Cosseir  on  the  27th  of  December — "  making 
twenty-two  days  and  some  hours  from  Bombay,  of  which 
they  had  spent  nearly  six  at  Maculla  and  Judda — an 
average  of  seven  miles  an  hour  from  Bombay."  "A 
pleasanter  voyage,"  said  Malcolm,  "  never  was  made." 

At  early  morning  on  the  28th  they  quitted  Cosseir, 
and  soon  met  Lord  Clare  and  his  party,  who  had  been 
detained  for  sonie  weeks  in  Egypt,  owing  to  the  non- 
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arrival  of  tbe  steamer  which  was  to  convey  them  to 
Bombay.  The  new  Governor  was  in  no  very  compla- 
cent state  of  mind.  He  had  espected  to  find  the  Hugh 
JUndsay  at  Cofiseu*  on  the  Ist  of  December — ^^  taking 
it  for  granted,"  wrote  Malcolm  in  his  journal,  ^^  that 
steam-vessels  between  Bombay  and  Cosseir  were  as 
easily  to  be  had,  if  an  order  were  given,  as  between 
Dover  and  Calais.*^  He  was  greatly  disturbed  and 
irritated  by  the  detention^  and  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  make  allowances  for  unavoidable  delay,  or  to  bear 
his  disappointment  with  becoming  philosophy.  He  met 
Malcolm,  therefore,  with  a  cold  and  stately  reserve  al- 
most bordering  upon  insolence.  He  had  previously 
written  letters  both  to  the  captain  of  the  steamer  and  to 
Sir  John,  couched  in  language  which,  as  the  latter  said, 
^^  wholly  divested  him  of  all  right  to  those  explanations 
which  might  have  satisfied  iiim  that  the  delay  had  been 
unavoidable." 

But  Malcolm's  good  temper  and  good  sense  bore  him 
safely  through  the  unexpected  difficulty.  He  would  fsdn 
have  met  his  successor  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand, 
a  word  of  cheerfiil  congratulation,  and  an  expression  of 
regret  at  the  thought  of  the  disappointment  which  the 
new  Grovemor  had  sustained.  But  as  all  such  private 
demonstrations  were  rendered  impossible  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Governor  elect,  Malcolm  presented  himself  to 
Lord  Clare  only  in  his  public  capacity,  and  limited  his 
communications  to  public  affidrs.  So  &r  the  interview 
between  the  old  and  the  new  Governor  was  satisfactory. 
It  lasted  for  five  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  Malcolm 
entered  fiilly  into  all  the  details  of  local  administration 
regarding  which  it  was  desirable  that  Lord  Clare  should 
be  amply  ioformed,  not  hesitating  to  make  the  most  confi- 
dential communicationfi  to  his  Lordship,  and  leaving  in 
his  hands  every  document  that  was  likely  to  be  of  use 
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to  him.  I  pass  over  thus  lightly  the  circumstances  of  a 
collision  which  might  have  had  other  results.  "We 
were  neither  at  the  time  public  men,"  wrote  Malcolm  in 
his  journal,  "  and  had  his  Irish  blood  risen  a  little  higher, 
we  might  have  fought  in  the  desert  without  reference  to 
what  was  due  to  a  station  which  I  had  resigned,  and 
which  he  cannot  occupy  until  he  reaches  Bombay." 

Malcolm  was  not  sorry,  we  may  be  sure,  to  push  on 
across  the  desert,  homeward-bound,  and  to  leave  his  suc- 
cessor to  make  his  way  to  Bombay.  There  was  honor 
in  store  for  Sir  John  at  Cairo,  where  Mehemet  Ali  again 
received  him  as  a  distinguished  guest,  and  was  eager  to 
converse  with  him,  as  he  had  been  nine  years  before* 
The  Pacha  sent  one  of  his  generals  with  a  state-boat  to 
meet  him,  and,  on  landing  at  Cairo,  his  Highness's  inter- 
preter conducted  him  to  the  "magnificent  new  palace 
of  the  Dufterdar  Pacha^  the  son-in-law  of  Mehemet 
Ali."  "  The  Pacha's  Turkish  servants,"  wrote  Malcolm, 
"  were  in  attendance,  and  a  complete  set  of  Maltese  and 
Alexandrian  servants,  with  a  French  cook,  were  hired  to 
entertain  us  in  the  European  manner.  The  plate  and  china 
were  alike  elegant.  Every  rarity  the  country  produced,  or 
that  could  be  purchased,  was  in  abundance.  The  wines — 
Sherry,  Claret,  Madeira,  and  Burgundy — were  of  the  best. 
We  were  also  served  with  abundance  of  Tokay,  lately 
received  in  a  present  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
Johannisberg  from  Mettemich.  Eight  of  the  Pacha's 
riding-horses,  richly  caparisoned,  were  always  in  attend- 
ance, and  his  favorite  grey  Arabian  was  allotted  for  my 
riding.  A  band  of  music,  about  fifty  in  number,  richly 
clothed  in  scarlet  embroidered  with  gold,  were  in  con- 
stant attendance." 

Here  Malcolm  received  visits  from  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  Minister  of 
War,  attended  by  the  general  officers  and  the  staff  of 
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the  army,  waited  upon  him  at  his  palace.  The  Pacha 
received  him,  at  a  public  audience,  standing,  with  the 
highest  ceremonial  marks  of  respect;  and  afterwards  in- 
vited him  to  a  private  conference.  There  the  prospects 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  general  state  of  Europe,  and 
the  policy  of  the  different  governments,  especially  as 
affecting  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  were  again 
discussed  between  them.  But  the  conversation  soon 
took  a  less  general  shape.  The  wily  Pacha  had  objects  of 
his  own  to  further,  and  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  from 
Malcolm  how  far  he  might  indulge  hopes  of  obtaining 
his  ends.  It  was  necessary  to  tread  cautiously  in  such  a 
case;  but  it  was  not  the  less  apparent  that  the  thought 
uppermost  in  Mehemet  All's  mind  was  the  possibility  of 
England  recognising  Egypt  as  a  substantive  state.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  vast  importance  to  England  of  having  a 
friendly  power  between  Europe  and  India ;  he  spoke  of 
the  improvement  of  Egypt,  of  the  reforms  which  had 
been  introduced,  all  of  which  rendered  more  secure  the 
communication  with  India;  he  hinted  at  the  certainty  of 
the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  England  securing  herself  against  any  evil  conse- 
quences that  might  arise,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  from 
the  extended  dominion  of  Russia.  He  professed  not  to 
desire  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  but  it  was 
very  plain  that  he  was  feeling  his  way  towards  some 
assurance  that  England  would  be  willing  to  recognise  a 
larger  independence  than  that  which  he  then  enjoyed. 
Malcolm  had  no  power  or  authority  to  offer  any  such 
assurance,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  raise  hopes  of  un- 
certain realisation.  All,  therefore,  he  could  say  was, 
that  so  long  as  Mehemet  Ali  continued  friendly  to  Great 
Britain,  there  was  very  little  chance  of  our  ever  taking 
part  against  him. 

Having  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  Pacha's  friendship, 
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a  Iiandsome  diamond  snuff-box  from,  his  Highness,  and 
made  certain  rich  presents  in  retnm,  Malcohn  and  his 
companions  took  boat  for  Alexandriia,  where,  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1831,  they  embarked  on  board  his  Mar 
jesty's  fiigate  the  Blonde^  then  commanded  by  Captain 
(now  Lord)  Lyons.  "  We  arrived,"  wrote  Malcolm  in 
his  journal,  "  at  Malta  on  the  2nd  of  February,  after  a 
rather  stormy  passage,  in  Ais  fine  ship,  where  all  was 
good  order  and  good  temper,  owing  chiefly  to  her  excel- 
lent conmiander,  Captain  Lyons,  in  whose  society  "we 
passed  our  time  as  agreeably  as  is  possible  at  sea.^  At 
Malta  they  foimd  the  Meteor  steamer  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  England ;  and,  in  spite  of  certain  difficulties, 
partly  on  the  score  of  deficient  accommodation  and  partly 
on  the  score  of  quarantine,  they  obtained  a  passage  on 
board  of  her,  and  were  consoled  for  all  personal  incon- 
veniences by  the  thought  of  a  speedy  arrival  at  home 
At  Gibraltar,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  February, 
they  were  unexpectedly  put  into  quarantine;  but  out  ot 
this  they  emeiged,  after  some  correspondence  with  the 
Governor,  Sir  G.  Don,  and  then  commenced  the  las* 
«tage  homeward. 

Before  the  end  of  February,  Malcolm  was  again  ib 
England — again  in  the  dear  society  of  his  wife  ^^ 
daughters.  His  reception  by  men  in  authorily  ^^  7 
society  at  large  was  all  that  he  could  have  desired.  H^ 
old  fiiends  hastened  to  greet  him,  and  many  eminent  menj 
before  unknown  to  him,  sought  his  acquaintance.  There 
were  visitors  always  at  his  door,  and  cards  of  invitation 
always  on  his  table.  Perhaps  this  rekindled  his  a"^* 
bition.  For  though  now  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  he 
could  not  persuade,  himself  that  the  time  had  come  v^  ^ 
total  withdrawal  from  public  life.  He  believed  th»*  ^^ 
might  yet  be  useful  to  his  country  on  a  new  soen^  <^ 
action,  so  he  began  at  onoe  to  brace  himsdf  iip  ^^^  * 
parliamentary  career. 
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Those  were  the  last  days  of  the  unreformed  House  of 
Commons.  There  was  no  need  to  canvass  a  large  con- 
stitoency,  and  to  enter  into  the  turmoil  of  a  popular 
election,  if  yon  happened  to  have  an  influential  friend 
with  a  close  borough  in  his  gifl.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had 
such  a  friend  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  ar- 
rangements wem  speedily  made  to  return  him  for  the 
borough  of  Launoeston,  in  Cornwall. 

Malcolm  had  all  his  life  been  a  Tory.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  he  had  very  closely  watched  the  struggle  of 
parties  in  England,  or  taken  any  very  great  interest  in 
its  vicissitudes,  but  that  he  had  in  very  early  youth  im- 
bibed a  horror  of  what  were  then  called  the  "principles 
of  the  Rnench  Revolution,"  but  which  would  more  cor- 
rectly have  be^i  described  as  its  practice;  and  that  he 
had  ever  aB9sociated  the  idea  of  constitutional  changes 
with  the  anarchy  and  con&sion  of  that  tumultuous 
era.  Many  accidental  circumstances  tended  to  foster  the 
growth  of  these  Conservative  opinions — ^not  the  least  of 
which  was  his  hfelong  admiration  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  whom  he  recognised  a  leader  to  be  followed  as 
safely  in  politics  as  in  war.  Loyal  to  the  heart's  core  in 
defence  of  the  Crown  and  the  Constitution,  he  beheved 
that  both  were  threatened  by  the  attempts  then  being 
made  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  a  mere  popular 
assembly.  He  believed  that  the  excitement  in  the 
public  mind,  engendered  by  vague  ideas  of  impossible 
advantages  to  be  conferred  upon  the  many  by  the  limi- 
tation of  the  power  of  the  few,  was  fast  hurrying  the 
people  into  revolution — and  that  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  only  the  prelude  to  great  organic 
changes  which  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  constitution. 
Many  great  and  wise  men  conscientiously  believed  this. 
The  excitement  was,  doubtless,  very  great ;  and  there 
WCTB  mobJeaders  eager  to  increase  it  by  inflammatory 
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appeals  to  uneducated  and  ignorant  men.  But  the 
stronghold  of  these  orators  was  in  the  opposition  of  the 
Tories ;  and  Malcolm  and  his  friends  did  not  perceive 
that  if  the  people  were  hurrying  into  revolution,  it  was 
mainly  because  they  were  treated  as  revolutionists  when 
they  sought  only  reasonable  reform. 

But  although  upon  this  subject  of  Reform  Sir  Joha 
Malcolm  entertained  very  strong  opinions,  and  as  the 
excitement  attending  the  discussion  of  the  great  question 
increased,  flung  himself  into  the  contest  with  charac- 
teristic earnestness,  it  was  not  with  any  primary  wish  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  strife  of  English  politics  that 
he  coveted  a  seat  in  Parliament.  When  Malcolm  re- 
turned to  England,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  was  approaching  the  close  of  its  legalised  term  of 
existence.  The  remaining  privileges  of  the  Company  were 
threatened.  There  was  the  certainty  of  a  vehement  eflTort 
being  made  to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of  the  monopoly 
which  the  merchants  of  Leadenhall-street  had  enjoyed — 
perhaps  even  to  transfer  the  government  of  India  to  the 
Crown.  At  such  a  time  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  there  should  be  some  men  o£  Indian  ante- 
cedents, experience,  and  knowledge,  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  it  was  mainly  with  the  intention  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  were 
about  to  arise  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
that,  xmder  the  auspices  of  his  ducal  friend,  he  now  took 
his  seat  in  the  House.  Small  chance,  however,  was 
there,  in  that  year  1831,  of  the  affairs  of  our  Indian 
Empire  meeting  with  much  consideration  from  a  Parlia- 
ment bent  on  reforming  itself.  Malcolm's  first  promi- 
nent appearance  was,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  an 
opponent  of  Reform.  This  was  altogether  a  misfortune. 
A  man  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
India  may  make  for  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  a 
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respectable  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  only 
by  confining  his  discourses  almost  entirely  to  Indian 
affairs.  There  is  no  assembly  in  the  world,  in  which 
a  special  practical  knowledge  of  any  important  sub- 
ject is  more  respected  than  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— ^none  in  which  a  man  who  speaks,  because  he 
has  a  special  vocation  to  speak  on  a  certain  theme, 
is  more  secure  of  being  listened  to  with  attention. 
But  as  soon  as  the  member  so  qualified  travels  out 
of  his  speciality,  and  without  parliamentary  training 
and  experience  takes  part  in  debates  relating  to  affairs 
on  which  he  has  no  particular  vocation  to  speak,  he 
loses  the  influence  which  he  would  otherwise  acquire, 
and,  perhaps,  is  not  listened  to  even  when  he  has  a 
right  to  be  heard.  Sir  John  Malcolm  would  have  been 
listened  to,  with  the  greatest  possible  attention,  and  his 
words  would  have  influenced  the  opinions  of  his  auditors, 
on  any  question  of  Indian  government ;  but  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  commence  his  Parliamentary  career  not 
only  as  an  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  those  very  boroughs  which  it  was 
proposed  to  disfranchise.  His  first  efforts  as  a  public 
speaker  were,  unfortunately,  made  in  defence  of  dose 
boroughs  in  general,  and  the  borough  of  Launceston  in 
particular.  The  very  best  use,  to  which  such  boroughs 
could  be  put,  was  the  introduction  to  Parliament  of  men 
like  Malcolm,  whose  antecedents  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  local  interest  through  the  ordinary  means  of 
property  and  residence  in  a  certain  place,  and  association 
with  a  certain  people.  It  was,  doubtless,  desirable,  espe- 
cially in  that  juncture,  that  such  men  should  sit  in  Par- 
liament, and  it  was  better  that  a  seat  should  be  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  one  than  by  the  corruption  of 
many.  Malcolm  believed  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  be 
injurious  to  India,  because,  whilst  it  did  not  propose  to 
VOL.  n.  2  0 
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give  the  pnvilege  of  repEeseaatstion  to  the  cokmies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britam,  it  dosed  agsmst  diose 
who  aspired  to  represent  their  interests  the  door  of 
easiest  access  to  the  Indiaa  or  colonial  flCsuger.  Upon 
this  ground  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  would  have  been 
only  in  harmfony  with  his  position  as  the  representative 
of  Indiain  interestsin  the  Hon^e  of  OommcBis;  but  as  a 
freqiaent  spealcer  and  writer  on  the  general  queatian  of 
Parliantentary  Refiarm,  and  as  the  represenftntive  of  the 
doomed  barongh  of  Lasmceston,  battlsag  fiv  the  pre- 
servation of  3ts  £caiiclBse,  I  canaot  bot  think,  that  he  was 
out  of  places  and  that  when  he  coneeflted,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  beooone  the  nominee  of  the  Dake  of 
Northumbedand,  he  commitied  the  greatest  mistake  of 
his  hfe. 

Hearty,  thorough,  azHl  in  a  laiise  way,  as  was  evcsty- 
thing  he  did,  was  Malcohn's  opposition  to  Beform.  He 
seems,  in  the  spring  and  sazmn«r  of  1831,  to  have  thought 
of  little  eke  bat  the  one  great  topic  of  puMic  discouzse. 
His  letters  are  full  of  iL  A  few  extracts  will  suffice  to 
show  the  earnestness  with  which  he  Sung  himself  into 
the  congest: 

April  15,  18M* — "I  liave  just  come  into  Parliament  for  the 
borougli  of  Launceston,  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a  coiporation  which 
the  present  sweeping  Bill  wonld,  if  it  passed,  disfranchise  ;*  hat  I 
trust  in  God  it  wffl  not.  For  this  Ooddess  Reform,  in  iSne  dispe 
her  votaries  ha^  given  kcsr,  is  tfm<sistsr  to  ^  Qoiieas  of 
Season^  who  troobled  Sorope  iarty  yean ago,  and  has  lofipeKred 
to  vex  the  world  with  ehaoges.  I  have  tttbaa  a  del^t&l  house 
for  my  &inily  oa  Wimbledon  Common,  jeven  miks  ^kom  tows, 
where  my  duties  in  Parliament  will  not  prevent  my  being  conti- 
nually with  them  all.   It  is  rather  small,  hut  that  is  its  only  fault^ 

April  25, 1831.—^'!  am  no  enemy,  as  you  may  suppose^  to 

•  The  Hefbrai  Ml,  howcrer,  oidy   liament.   Sir  SemrlferdiiigB  wpre- 
dc^rrad  LmmornktOL  of  «iife  of  its    saBftsdtlAiKttM^kJbnHl 
members.    It  still  returns  one  to  Par- 
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Beform ;  but  that,  to  be  safe,  ciioald  be  rery  moderate  wad.  Tery 
giadval.  Tine,  we  ai«  told^  19  an  isfiOTator.  This  ii  ttue ;  but 
be  is  an  old  and  a  elow  msm.  If  we  nu»^  with  him,  we  are  safe ; 
but  if  we  outBtrip  him,  we  JvA  upoa  danger  if  not  opon  mm.  If 
not  sstasfied  wiith  the  pimid  and  glomus  pontion  in  whieh  our 
^ovmtry  stands — if  disooatented  because  lliete  is  pnriaal  distaesB, 
lihovigh  less,  ooraparatively,  than  any  nation  ewfx  knew — if,  in  like 
Tanity  of  our  knowledge,  we  east  away  all  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings which  have  desoended  froasi  our  ibre&tiieis — ^if  -Aat  reverence 
for  established  order,  that  regard  to  vested  r^ts,  &at  zelnctaiioe 
te  lay  a  rude  and  unhallowed  hand  xcpon  the  TeneraUe  fiibxie  of 
our  ooDBtihxtion  pseyaib,  all  those  eoiisui  v.ative  prioeiples  which 
hs9e  hsthesto  bound  us  together  will  be  abaadoned,  and  new  ties 
and  a  new  order  of  things  must  be  estabhshed^ — ^I  depxeoate  aooh 
sweeping  demolition.  I  expect  nothing  from  such  destruction^  ex- 
cept that  it  will  be  long  lemembei^  as  an  awfol  instance  of  the 
tinlJi  of  that  sacred  text  which  says^ '  God  maketh  ihe  wisdom  of 

men  folly.' The  consequences  my  e^^erience  leads  me  to 

anticipate  may  not  l)e  immediate,  but  they  are,  in  my  mind, 
certain;  and  the  option  appears  to  T)e  between  our  fighting  the 
battle  or  leaving  a  sad  inheritance  of  a  deteriorated  aud  broken 
€onstitu1ion  to  our  cfaildreB.  My  praetical  educatioa  makes  me 
An  unbeliever  in  these  neew  political  lights.  I  ^eansot  think  that. 
the  mantle  of  Francis  JbconJias  daseended  upon  Jeiseay  Bentham.. 
I  would  not  consult  men  in  a  iever  on  theii  oim  case."  *  «  .  . 
April  28,  183  L — ^^I  send  you  copies  of  my  epeefih  as  takeU' 

from  the  Mirror  of  Parliament It  was  well  received  and 

cheered  by  the  House.  I  shall,  however,  speak  seldom,  reserving 
myself  for  Indian  affairs.  But  these,  like  everything  else,  if 
lieform^  in  its  present  shape,  continue^  will  be  carried  by  petitions 
from  men  who  want  something  but  they  know  not  what — ^by 
mobs  of  meetings.  By  the  blessing  of  Qod,  however,  a  stout 
stand  win  be  made  for  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  constitution 
which  our  fathers  have  transmitted  to  us,  and  which,  with  all  itft 
defects,  is  the  best  in  the  known  world.  I  shall  never  f^-get  our 
revered  father  when  this  rage  for  change  was  abroad  thirty-six 
years  ago.  ^  I  was  well,'  Tie  said,  quoting  an  old  Greek  proverb — 
^1  desired  to  le  better;  I  took  phyric — and  1  died-'  I  have 
lus  warm  blood  in  my  veins,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  stem  the 
torrent." 

2o2 
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August  &^  1831 . — "  I  am  fighting  the  revolutionary  battle.  All 
Europe  is  about  to  fight,  and  he  must  be  a  sage  indeed  who  can 
foresee  the  result  of  the  next  four  years.  The  evil  in  this  country 
lies  deep.  The  whole  of  the  lower  and  numbers  of  the  middle 
classes  have  been  sedulously  taught  to  regard  their  superiors  not 
only  with  envy  but  hostility,  as  men  that  sleep  and  fatten  on  their 
labor  and  hard  earnings.  Ejiowledge  without  religion  or  prin- 
ciple has  been  universally  disseminated,  and  the  desire  to  bett^ 
their  condition  through  chance  of  spoliation  excited.  The  design- 
ing, who  seek  change,  and  the  ignorant,  who  are  deceived  by 
them,  are  active  and  loud,  whilst  those  who  desire  the  tranquilli^ 
of  the  country  are  hitherto  silent  and  inert  But  the  period  has 
come  when  they  must  be  roused,  or  England  will  change  her  cha- 
racter as  well  as  her  constitution/' 

He  vn^ote  this  to  his  brother,  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  who 
was  then  Superintendent  of  Marine  at  Bombay.  The 
season  was  far  advanced,  but  Parliament  was  still  sitting 
— ^there  was  still  much  work  to  be  done,  and  Malcolm 
was  not  a  man  to  spare  himself  at  such  a  time.  Lady 
Malcolm  had  then  gone  to  France  to  join  her  daughter, 
Lady  Campbell,  who  was  in  bad  health ;  and  he  had  few, 
if  any,  of  those  fortunate  domestic  distractions,  whidi  do 
so  much  to  keep  a  man  of  Malcolm's  temperament  from 
over-exerting  himself,  to  moderate  his  labors : 

^'  I  am  alone,"  he  added,  '^  working  sometimes  fifteen 

hours  a  day,  and  always  eight  or  ten.  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  over. 
India  and  its  services  are  threatened  by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
the  attacks  of  bodies  of  men  deeply  interested  in  change.  ^  The 
Directors  are  in  a  divided  state,  and  the  Board  of  Control  new  and 
inefficient.  These  circumstances  keep  me  at  a  post  which  I  should 
otherwise  desert ;  and  I  have  no  credit,  I  believe,  with  the  great 
proportion  of  Indians  in  England,  for  they  arc  either  indifierent, 
or  discontented  in  a  degree  that  makes  them  half  Radicals.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  I  have  described  the  majority.  As  to  your 
affairs  at  Bombay,  your  judges,  your  petitions  from  natives,  your 
slave  questions,  nobody  cares  one  farthing.    There  is  not  the 
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smallest  borough  in  England  that  has  been  disfranchised  or  enfran- 
chised that  does  not  excite  more  interest^  and  occupy  more  of  the 
pubKc  mind,  than  our  whole  empire  of  India.  You  will  naturally 
ask  what  makes  me  continue  at  the  oar  under  such  circumstances 
— have  I  objects  of  ambition  at  home  or  abroad  ?  I  answer,  No, 
I  desire  to  retire  and  to  complete  much  useful  work,  and  to  take 
care  of  my  health;  but  having  begun  by  filling  a  certain  place  in 
public  estimation,  and  believing  that  one  year  more  will  decide 
the  fate  of  India,  I  have  hitherto  refused  to  listen  to  the  entreaties 
of  my  good  lady  and  other?,  and  mean,  unless  I  break  down,  to 
go  through  with  the  work  in  which  I  have  perhaps  imprudently 
engaged." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Malcolm  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet,  in  the  shape  of  a  Letter  to  a  Friend 
in  India,  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Most 
men  are  guilty  of  pamphleteering  at  some  time  or  other 
of  their  lives.  Malcolm's  pamphlet,  written  with  ail.  the 
earnestness  of  his  nature,  showed  how  little  capable  he 
was  of  managing  successfully  anything  like  a  trick.  The 
machinery  of  the  affair  failed  altogether,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient artifice  to  regulate  it.  Full  of  the  subject  itself,  he 
had  blundered  over  the  accessories.  This  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy,  pointed  out  to 
him  in  the  following  characteristic  letter  : 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  TO  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Walmer  Castle,  June  6, 1832. 

My  deab  Malcolm, — I  don't  return  your  pamphlet,  as  I  con- 
clude that  you  have  other  copies  of  it.  I  have  perused  it,  and  think 
it  contains  a  very  just  and  able  view  of  the  question  of  Reform, 
and  one  of  which  the  publication,  at  the  period  of. the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  might  be  useful;  if  people  will  read  anything.  You 
are  accustomed  to  publishing  your  writings,  otherwise  I  should  ex- 
claim, "  O  that  mine  enemy  would  but  write  a  book !  " 

But  I  have  one  observation  to  make,  to  which  you  must  attend. 
Your  letter  is  to  a  friend  in  India,  whose  letter  to  you,  of  course 
from  India,  you  quote,  and  who  writes  as  if  he  not  only  knew  that 
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we  were  become  Reform  mad  in  ibe  iMfe  six  or  eight  monliu,  but 
as  if  he  had  seen  the  Bill,  Tbe  fizal  we  heard  of  Reform  wae  oa 
the  26th  of  October,  ISaO,  and  tbai  was  yerjr  little.  On  tbe  2(>tk 
of  November,  1830,  the  MirBwter,  Lord  Gxey,  pledged  himself  to 
moderate  Reform. 

Ton  could  scarcely,  on  tbe  26th  of  Maj,  have  seeeived  your 
friend's  obserrations  on  the  diflcnssions  of  October  and  Novembcx. 
The  Bill  was  not  brought  into  Parliament  and  piinted  till  the  3zd 
of  March.  Your  friend  in  India  and  you  must  have  corresponded 
by  balloon  if  he  could  have  written  to  you  after  the  publication  of 
the  Bill,  and  you  could  have  received  and  answered  his  letiex  by 
the  26th  of  May.  This  is  criticism  upon  an  accessory  only;  bi;^ 
the  point  requires  attention. 

In  respect  to  the  observations  which  the  pamphlet  contains 
about  me,  the  truth  is,  that  my  declaration  was  not  uttered^  and 
was  not  published  at  the  time,  as  it  is  ikmd  stated ;  nor  did  it  pro^ 
duce  the  effect  which  the  Reformers  now  think  proper  to  attribute 
to  it.  After  saying  what  I  thought  of  the  working  of  the  British 
constitution,  I  said  that  ^^  I  had  never  heard  of  any  plan  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  that  was  practicable  or  that  would  not  prove 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  that  would  give 
satisfaction,"  and  that,  "  as  long  as  I  was  in  office,  I  could  not 
support,  but  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  oppose,  any  plan  of 
Reform." 

It  is  very  convenient  to  say  that  this  declaration  broke  down 
my  Government.  That  is  not  true.  My  Government  was  broken 
down  by  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  The  Tories  separated 
from  me,  and  it  is  useless  here  to  recite  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  their  reunion.  The  W higs,  and  Radicals,  and  Canningites 
would  not  support  us,  and  combined  with  the  Tories  against  us 
in  order  to  break  us  down.  They  succeeded  upon  a  question  af- 
fecting the  Civil  List,  which  had  nothing  to  say  to  Reform.  The 
proof  that  I  am  right  upon  this  point  is,  that  in  the  list  of  the 
division  upon  the  second  reading  ol  he  Reform  Bill,  there  are  no 
less  than  forty-six  members  against  the  Bill,  who  voted  in  the 
majority  against  nay  Government  on  the  14th  of  November.  If 
the  question  had  referred  to  Reform,  I  should  have  had  these  with 
me,  and  I  should  have  had  a  majority  of  fifty  upon  the  Civil 
List 
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I  doa't  vrkli  yem  to  alter  yam:  pangraph  upon  tlads  part  of  the 
sal>}eQt;  but  I  hatve  thought  it  as  well,  aa  I  waa  writing  upon  it,  to 
kt  yott  kftow  the  real  tenth. 

BdlifiTe^me^  70109  evnr  trafy, 

WsLLIKGTOiEr. 

Oil  the  19tb  of  September,  1^  John  Malcolm  spoke, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  considerable  length,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Reform  BUI.  This  was  miquestion- 
ably  the  best  of  his  speeches.  After  an  exordium  on  the 
general  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  some  ex- 
planations of  the  course  he  had  taken  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  he  spoke  of  its  probable  effects  on  the  destinies  of 
India,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  giving  that  great 
country  the  benefit  of  representation  in  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain: 

"  The  Nobfe  Lord,"  he  said,  *^  the  memberfor  Yodtshiie  (Lord 
Morpeth),  has  said  that  this  Bill  has  one  reawrkaUe  fisature— that 
it  pioyidea  well  for  the  representation  of  all  the  large  and  leading 
interests  of  the  country.  Now^  I  deny  that  fact.  There  is  not  a 
larger  or  a  more  leading  interest  connected  with  this  country, 
than  that  of  the  great  empire  of  India,  and  yet  this  Bill  does  not 
provide  for  its  repreaentation  by  one  single  individual  competent 
to  tiiie  task.  However,  I  do  not  now  wish  to  press  the  subject  of 
Indian  representatiDn  in  such  a  nuunner  as  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  an  attack  upon  this  Bill.  My  only  object,  in  coming 
forward  on  thi3  occasion,  is  to  discharge  the  duty  which  I  feel  I 
owe,  not  only  to  the  lai^  body  of  people  with  whom  I  have  been 
so  long  connected  in  our  Eastern  dominions,  but  of  my  country; 
for  ia  advocating  the  interests  of  India,  I  advocate  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  subatantial  interests  of  England.  In  order  to 
obtain  aid  in  the  proitectian  of  these  interests,  I  must  say,  that  if 
this  Bill  ahottld  peas  into  a  law^  a  measure  must  hereafter  be  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  this  House  some  members  who 
are  competent  to  give  it  infcMmatxDn,  opinions,  and  aid,  on  aU 
subjects  OHUieGEted  with  India.  I  am^  Sir,  <me  of  those  anti-reform 
membexa  who  have  been  alkded  to  as  supporting  the  proposition 
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6f  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume),  forgiving 
representatives  to  the  colonies;  but  although  I  concurred  with 
him  in  the  principle  of  his  motion,  I  differed  entirely  from  him 
(so  far  as  our  Eastern  possessions  were  concerned)  with  respect  to 
its  details.  India  cannot  be  classified  with  the  colonies, — it  has 
not  one  feature  in  common  with  them, — it  is  a  subject  empire, — 
it  stands  alone;  audits  unequalled  extent,  wealth,  and  population, 
demand  for  it  the  most  serious,  and  the  most  careful  consideration^ 
on  its  own  distinct  grounds.  Viewing  the  character  and  condition 
of  this  empire  as  I  do,  I  consider  it  impossible  that  a  constituent 
body  can,  in  any  shape  whatever,  be  formed, — at  least  within  any 
probable  period  of  time, — to  return  members-  to  this  House;  and 
principally  for  this  reason, — that  its  population  have  not  freedom, 
nor  are  they  yet  in  a  state,  moral  or  political,  to  understand  or 
enjoy  its  benefits." 

He  recommended  that  a  constituency  should  be  formed 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  returning  four 
members  to  Parliament.  Twelve  years'  residence  in  India 
was  to  be  the  necessary  qualification  for  a  seat,  and  seven 
years'  absence  from  that  country  was  to  disqualify.  On 
the  advantages  of  having  in  the  House  of  Conmions  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  of  Indian  knowledge  and  experience 
he  discoursed  with  much  emphatic  truth,  and  concluded 
with  the  following  remarks,  which  have  the  additional 
merits  of  prescience: 

<^  The  more  rapid  and  easier  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  her  possessions  in  India,  will,  in  many  respects,  be  beneficial : 
but  I  regret  to  say,  we  may,  through  the  same  means,  expect  more 
frequent  misrepresentation  of  men  and  measures  from  that  part  of 
the  empire  than  we  have  hitherto  had;  and  it  is,  in  my  view,  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  persons  of  knowledge  and  character,  con- 
nected with  that  country,  should  have  an  honorable  pass  to  this 
House,  in  order  that  we  may  have  one  essential  means,  beyond 
what  we  at  present  possess,  to  defend  the  rights  and  interests  of 
either  the  governments  or  the  inhabitants  of  India,  should  one  or 
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Other  of  them  be  assailed The  moment  that  the  Reform 

Bill  passes,  a  stimulant  wiU  be  given  to  that  passion  for  rash  inter- 
ference with  the  details  of  the  administration  of  India,  which,  from 
the  petitions  that  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  this  House, 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  before  its  committees, 
from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  known,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  my  life,  it  is  obvious  is  growing  up  in  this  coimtry,  and  which 
wiU,  when  allied  to  a  growing  spirit  in  the  Presidencies,  be  found 
most  dijQScult  to  check  or  control.     Schemes  of  change  of  system, 
and  innovations  on  actual  establishments,  will  be  brought  forward ; 
and  while  honorable  and  able  men  through  this  Bill  will  be  denied 
an  open  and  plain  path,  another  road  more  crooked,  but  leading 
to  the  same  object,  will  be  within  the  reach  of  those  who  from 
real  conviction  or  personal  views  delude  cities  and  towns  with 
crude  statements,  and  deceive  them,  being  perhaps  deceived  them- 
selves, with  promises  and  hopes  of  golden  harvests  in  the  rich 
field  of  India  beyond  what  can  ever  be  realised.    This  party  will 
of  necessity,  from  the  nature  of  its  objects,  carry  on  a  party  war 
with  the  existing  Government.     I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  Ministers  will  be  perfectly  disposed,  perfectly  willing,  not 
only  now,  but  hereafter,  to  defend  India  as  a  portion  of  the 
empire;  but  I  do  doubt,  and  I  must  continue  to  doubt,  their 
power  to  do  so,  unless  they  avail  themselves  of  every  aid,  and 
among  others  I  know  none  more  essential  than  the  having  in  this 
House  a  few  persons  of  high  and  established  character,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history,  the  government,  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  India,  and  can  speak  with  the  confidence  of  personal 
knowledge  and  observation  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  it. 
I  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with  stating,  that  if  this  Bill  should 
pass  into  a  law,  I  do  hope  this  defect  will  h^  remedied :  if  not,  I 
shall  deem  it  a  duty  to  continue  to  press  upon  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  necessity  of  a  measure,  which,  while  it  will  consti- 
tute a  salutary  check  on  abuses,  may,  in  its  consequences,  produce 
that  essential  ingredient  of  publicity,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  good  government,  and  least  of  all  such  a  government  as  British 
India.     It  will  force  men  who  exercise  power  and  influence  in 
Indian  affairs  to  make  more  frequent  statements,  and  give  more 
explanations  than  they  now  do  to  this  House  and  the  public;  and 
this  result  will  entirely  remedy  that  neglect  and  almost  looked- 
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for indifEiBarence witk  which  every  questioa lekting' to  oior Finnitiu 
Empire  is  now  treated;  but  above  all,  it  will  calL  into  actioft  the 
energy,  the  intelEgence^  infiMrmation,  and  talent  of  gentlan^i 
returning  from  that  empire.  If  these  no  longer  bring  gold,  as 
form^dryt  from  that  far-£MBBcd  land,  they  bring  a  praetiaed  virtue 
and  alnlity  that  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  th^  oonntry. 
Open  the  field  to  their  ambition,  and  you  will  haye  a  rich  harvest; 
close  it,  and,  imd^  the  opeiatioai  of  this  Bill,  yon  have  added  to 
the  dangers  with  which  we  are  threatened  at  home, — a  very 
serious  one  to  the  future  proqaerity  of  Brxtish  India." 

After  a  three  nights'  debate,  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  109. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Sir  John  Malcolm  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  Lady  Malcolm  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  with  them 
in  the  French  capital,  made  arrangements  for  their  win- 
tering in  Italy — a  measure  demanded  by  the  state  of 
Lady  Campbell's  health — ^whilst  he  returned  to  his  Par- 
liamentary duties.  A  fortnight's  sojourn  in  France  raised 
the  fervor  of  his  political  opinions  to  a  state  of  white  heat. 
Coloring  everything  he  saw  there  with  the  hues  of  his 
own  mind,  he  returned  with  a  strong  impression  that 
France  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  that  Ikigland  was 
following  her  down  the  precipice  of  destruction.  The 
only  safeguard  of  the  latter  country  was,  he  thought,  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Reform  Bill;  and  in  this  belief  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington: 

SIfi  JOHN  MAJLOOLM  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLIKGTGK. 

13,  Abhtgdon^tFeet,  Dot.  14, 1S31. 
Mt  dear  DtncE, — I  came  from  Paris  on  Monday,  having 
found  Lady  Malcolm  very  well,  and  my  daughter,  Lady  Campbell, 
greatly  better.  I  sent  them  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  and  I  start, 
when  we  are  prorogaed,  for  Scotfamd.  I  called  in  hopes  of  seeing 
yon,  but  found  yon  too  busy  to  intmde,  and  I  had  no  communi- 
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cations  to  nuke  that  weee  not  of  miiiior  importaaoe  to  one  engaged 
as  you  have  been,  and,  thank  God,  continue  to  be^  in  the  most 
arduous  fight  you  have  ever  fought  for  the  preservation  of  your 
country.  What  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  France,  makes  me 
tremble  at  oar  advaince  to  the  condition  of  that  baseless  Govem- 
ment;  which  subsists  from  day  to  day  by  vain  sacrifices  of  the 
little  power  it  has  lefb,  to  what  foda  and  rogues  designate  public 
opinion  and  the  voice  of  the  people.  For  sugh  opinion  and  such 
voice,  when  in  accordance  with  the  maintenance  of  good  rule  and 
the  general  order  and  happiness  of  society,  no  man  has  a  higher 
respect;  but  when  these  are  first  fabricated  and  then  used  for  the 
disruption  of  those  finks  and  ties  by  which  all  communities  in  a 
dhrilifled  state  have  been  hitherto  b(»ind,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  honest,  of  every  loyal  man,  and  above  aU,  of  every  patcbt, 
to  oppose  himself  to  dieix  destructive  progress.  This  caimot  now 
take  placp  in  Fiance.  Sooner  or  later^  the  sword  must  govern 
that  country.  Nothing  can  avert  that  consequence.  The  march 
towards  the  same  unhappy  end  has  been  arrested,  if  not  stopped 
altogether,  by  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  Peers  of  England,  who 
have,  for  a  time  at  least,  saved  the  interests  and  the  liberties  of 
their  countrymen.*  The  plunge  made  by  Ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters haa  been  too  desperate,  and  has  already  been  attended  with 
e&cts  that  foiled  a  hope  of  our  regaining  the  position  we  be- 
fore occupied — but  time,  through  the  spirit  of  wisdom  of  your 
House,  is  given  for  reflection,  and  we  shall  yet,  I  hope,  find  a 
secure  resting-place,  and  not  be  hurried  down  that  precipice,  to 
the  very  brink  of  whicn  we  have  been  driven  by  ignorance,  vio- 
lence, ine2^>erience,  and  ambition. 

I  am  busy  from  morning  till  night  preparing  for  the  fight  on 
India,  but  that  and  everything  else  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
re&rm*  If  the  Bill  paases  in  its  former  shape,  no  Ministers  will 
have  power  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Empire.  If 
they  are  to — as  they  must — ^bend  their  knees  and  their  heads  when 
damor  and  numbers  demand  such  flexions,  I  shall  lose  every  hope, 
and  retire  from  the  scene. 

If  you  should  want  to  see  me  before  I  leave  town  (which 
will  probably  be  in  a  week),  let  me  know,  but  I  have  no  business. 
I  should  (to  go  firom  bipeds  to  quadrupeds)  like  to  have  shown 

*  The  Lords  had  thrown  out  the  Bill  on  the  morning  of  October  7. 
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you  my  noble  horse  Osman  before  he  goes  to  Warfield ;  but  1 
shall,  when  there,  not  be  a  distant  neighbour,  and  gallop  him  over 
some  fine  morning. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

John  Malcolm. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Parliament  was  prorogued 
for  a  brief  interval,  and  Malcolm,  taking  advantage  of 
the  recess,  started  soon  afterwards  for  Scotland.  After  a 
short  sojourn  there,  he  visited  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  at  Ahiwick,  which  he  quitted  with  no 
little  regret  on  the  21st  of  November,*  and  returned 
again  to  "  foggy  London"  and  the  laboring  oar.  But, 
after  a  day  or  two  in  the  metropolis,  he  started  for  Berk- 
shire. He  had  bought  a  family-seat  at  Warfidd,  and 
was  superintending  the  improvement  of  the  place.  Still 
harping  on  Reform,  he  wrote,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
to  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland:  "I  am  now  going 
to  Warfield,  where  my  genius  must  be  employed  in  re- 
forming an  old  English  fabric,  which  I  trust  to  do  in  a 
manner  that  would  lesson  Ministers  if  they  had  leisure  to 

*  Malcolm  wrote  an  account  of  his  more  information,  than  I  could  retail 

journey  to  London  for  the  perusal  of  in  volume^  as  to  terms  of  service, 

the  Duchess,  from  which  I  may  ex-  God's  pennies,  wages,  and  nature  of 

tract  one  passage :  "  Left  Darlington  employment.    One  worn-out  girl,  who 


at  ten  o'clock — yeiy  fine  day,  went  was  not  above  fifteen,  told  me  she  had 

outside.    It  was  Martinmas,  and  ser-  been  hired  six  months  for  three  pounds 

vants  were  leaving  their  pkces,  and  to  attend  children,  but  that  she  was 

hurrying  to  their  homes.     loung  wo-  the  only  female  servant  on  the  farm, 

men,  and  some  with  their  motners,  'Andlhad,' she  said,  with  a  woful  face, 

who  had  come  to  join  them,  tried  to  'five  children,  one  a  cripple,  to  attend 

mollify  the  coachman  into  taking  them  — ^four  men's  victuals  to  prepare — 

for  a  reduced  fare.    Seeing  him  rather  twenty-two  pigs  to  feed,  and  seven 

hard-hearted,  I  bade  him  accommodate  cows  to  mUk — and  my  mistress,  to 

as  many  as  he  could;  and  between  make  matters  worse,  was  so  cross!' 

Darlington  and  York  no  less   than I  told  her  she  was  a  luckv 

eight  got  a  ride — some  five  and  six  girl ;  for,  having  begun  service  in  suck 

miles,  and  some  twelve.    The  whole  a  place,  all  others  would  appear  eas^' 

of  my  disbursement  was  fifteen  shil-  —a  grave  truth,  for  many  a  girl  is 

lings,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  did  so  ruined,  as  a  servant,  by  an  easy  place 

much  good,  or  was  repaid  with  more  at  starting, 
gratitude,  at  such  small  cost.  I  gained 
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observe,  and  sense  to  copy,  my  proceedings  I  Nothing  is 
subverted,  though  much  is  amended,  and  looking  to  the 
good  shelter  from  the  storm  this  house  has  afforded  for 
more  than  a  century  to  its  inmates,  I  care  little  for  its 
shape  not  being  accordant  with  modem  rules."* 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Parliament  met  for  a  short, 
but  important  session,  before  Christmas.  On  the  12th, 
Ijord  John  Russell  re-introduced  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
in  October  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords;  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  18th,  the*  great 
measure  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  the  House  adjourned  for  the  holidays ;  and 
Malcolm,  happy  in  the  thought  of  a  few  days'  relaxation, 
left  London  on  a  visit  to  the  Olive  family  in  Shropshire. 
Making  a  difour  to  the  westward,  he  spent  a  day  at 
Warfield,  to  direct  the  improvements  which  were  being 
made  in  the  house  and  grounds  which  he  had  purchased 
there ;t  posted  thence  to  Henley,  "the  last  six  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  picturesque  as  can  be 
imagined ;"  took  the  Worcester  coach  for  Moreton-on- 
the-Marsh,  and  paid  a  visit  at  Todenham  to  his  brother 
Gilbert,  who  was  busy  in  preparations  for  a  Christmas 
dinner  to  his  parishioners.     On  the  following  evening,  he 

*  In  another  letter  Malcolm  says :  f  "  Remained  the  day  (December 
"I  have  bought  a  delightful  home,  with  21)  at  Warfield  House,"  wrote  Mal- 
235  acres,  m  Berks,  and  am  told  by  colm  in  his  journal,  "  directing  a  few 
all — even  land-agents  —  that  there  buildings  of  brick  and  mortar;  and 
never  was  so  cheap  a  purchase.  I  shall  building  at  less  cost  various  castles  in 
not  get  into  it  till  summer.  I  have  the  air  associated  with  the  future  en- 
been  over  almost  all  England  and  Scot-  joyment  of  this  beautiful  residence, 
land,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  God  grant  it  may  be  early  tenanted  by 
that  1  stand,  publicly  and  privately  in  those  whom  my  Dusy  imagination  por- 
my  own  country,  as  well  as  you  or  any  trayed  as  sittmg  in  its  chambers  or 
of  my  kind  friends  could  wish.  Chan-  wandering  in  its  walks,  while  all,  ac- 
trey  has  done  the  head  of  the  statue,  cording  to  my  fond  anticipations,  agreed 
He  is  delighted  with  his  own  success  in  praising  the  taste  and  labor  that 
— having  made  me  look,  as  he  wished,  had  prepared  for  them  so  delightful  a 
very  saucy."  home." 
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proceeded  on  his  jooni'ey  liirough  WorceBter  to  Ludlow, 
where  Mr.  Robert  Clive  iras  wjBtmg  to  receive  him. 
Lord  Poifis  had  iBsisted  on  the  whole  party  spending 
their  Christmas  with  him ;  so  they  weait  on  aft  once  to 
Walcot,*  where  Maloolin  was  most  faosphaibly  received 
by  the  venerable  nobleman,  then  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  under  whose  Government,  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  he  had  received  his  firet  diplomatic  appointment. 
There  was  much  that  pleased  Malcolm  in  this  visit  to 
Shropshire.  Vehement  as  he  was  in  his  opposition  to 
Befoifa,  and  fearful  of  libe  ascendancy  of  the  krwa*  orders, 
no  man  looked  upon  his  poorer  neighbours  with  a  kind- 
lier eye,  sympathised  uiore  with  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
or  was  more  eager  to  improve  their  condition.  The 
Christmas  dinner  given  by  the  Clives  to  the  sdiool- 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  was  a  more  pleasing 
sight  to  him  than  the  sumptuous  banquet  at  Walcot; 
and  when  afterwards  he  attended  two  baHs  atLudlorw— 
the  one  being  a  public  ball,  open  to  all  classes,  and  the 
other  a  subscription  ball,  attended  only  by  the  ilUe  of 
the  county — ^he  declared  that  the  former  was  infinitely 
the  pleasanter  afEEtirrf    Ko  man,  indeed,  was  ever,  per- 

*  *^  I  eonld  not,''  wrote  MaLcolxn,  "  We  joiiiBd  &e -party  &t  nine  o^dcnk, 

"  see  this  well-known  place  without  re-  and  a  happy  one  it  was.    All  ranks 

collections  which  brought  to  my  mind  and  classes  were  well  mingled  in  true 

many  and  mingled  sensations;  bixt  of  English  fHsfabn.     These   were   fine 

these  I  shall  not  apeak.  Its  bid  eon-  pumps  and  thodc  shoM    neiit  oiopB 

tinues  amid  all  its  dianges  to  possess  and  bushy  wigfr— diamonds  and  beads 

the  same  energy  and  never-ceaamf  ao-  «-pale  £uaes  and  gKoan  TibandB— «ui 

tiviir^  of  mind  and  body  as  of  old—  chernr  cheeks  wuh  inoUow  xibaBck. 

oonimaaily  engaged  in  plans  of  im-  .One  lady,  called  tiie  Prinfiess  Boysl, 

proTemen^inhorticultnie,ajgiioulhize,  for  she  was  aokaovkdged  bBueM  of 

plantations,  oichacds,  bceeduiff  iusaei,  iiie  €iown  (Inn)»  nuuLe  tea  and  negss 

cattle,  Ac,  he  finds  health  ana.amuse-  one  moment  for  the  eatertaiuimeiit  of 

ment  in  tiiiese  pursuits  to  a  degcee  the  oom^pAni,  and  daneed  next  for  Jier 

that  miffht  enable  him  to  jraaliae  the  own.^. . .  The  aognaintanrea  laade  on 

deacidption.of  the-Pecsian  poet  Sadj,"  this  joyous  Tiig^  wene  veiy  mEuneiMa. 

Ac  1  was  in^ntod  to  onaok  a  battle  witii 

t  Heie  is  a  ebBEaetanstic  passage  aewuel,  but  I  pat  it  off  on  tbe  pleft  of 


from  Malcohn's  account  of  the  TOnner :    being  engaged  to  dance." 
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sonally,  less  of  an  aristocrat — no  man  had  less  exdnsive* 
ness  about  him. 

After  a  few  days  thus  pleasantly  spent  at  Mr.  Robert 
Clive's,  and  another  brief  visit  to  Walcot,  where  he 
'^  fcMind  some  moie  papers  to  elucidate  the  Life  of  the 
celebrated  Loid  Clive,"  which  he  then  said  he  expected 
to  complete  in  the  spxmgj  he  {proceeded  to*  Shrewsbury, 
and  thaace  to  a  model  fann  belonging  to  Lord  Powis  at 
no  great  distance  from  that  place.  Malcolm  had  an  eye 
to  future  farming  operations  of  his  own ;  and  he  made 
in  his  journal  some  observations  on  the  benefit  of  such 
pursuits.  "  They  bring,^'  he  wrote,  "  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  ioto  constant  pensomal  intercourse,  send  create 
much  ^od  feeling.  la  our  viots  to  Lord  Powis's  estates, 
the  £irmer  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  Lord-Lieotenant, 
whilst  a  Jbnd  welcome  w.as  given  to  the  old  gamekeeper, 
"now  turned  gardener,  whose  father  was  severely  woonded 
when  firing  a  small  piece  of  caimon  at  the  first  Lord 
Clive's,  at  Claremont,  to  salute  George  the  Third  as  he 
passed  tike  madHaan." 

Accompanying  Lord  Powis,  Malcolm  went  on  to 
Wynnstaye  and  thence  to  Apsley — the  seat  of  the  Charl- 
tons— <afler  which  last  visit  he  took  leave  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  proceeded  by  coach  to  Binmngham.  One 
of  hifi  feDow-passengeas  was  a  ^  pu^,  pock-marked  ir^Dn- 
master,''  clamorous  for  E^eform.  Malcolm  was  soon  in 
hot  conflict  with  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sensible, 
&x-8eeing  man,  though  in  those  days  (just  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago)  his  language  wsb  deemed  violent  and 
extravagant  He  ssHd  that  he  did  not  look  for  SeJEbrm 
so  much  as  for  the  consequences  of  Reform.  Malcohn 
said  that  the  mewore  would  be  Anal ;  upon  which  the 
koBimaafaer  replied: 

'^ '  Can  Loid  Althotp  and  Lord  John  SubkH  iMiEeve  m^,  and 
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others  like  me,  to  be  fools  ?  They  are  fools  themselves  if  they  do. 
What  is  the  six  hundredth  part  of  the  choice  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  us  in  value,  Sir  ?  Nothing,  Sir.  We  want  cheap  labor,  and 
cheap  labor  cannot  be  had  without  cheap  bread,  and  that  requires 

the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws Any  reform  without  this  is 

mockery  and  nonsense.  That  the  Ministers  know  as  well  as  I  do; 
and  they  are  not  men  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  millions  of  free 
Englishmen.'  '  Sir,'  he  continued,  when  Malcolm  assured  him 
that  his  expectations  would  not  be  fulfilled,  ^  it  must  be,  and  I  say 
it  shall — Birmingham  ordains  it ;  Manchester  ordains  it ;  Leeds 
ordains  it;  and  all  great  manufacturing  towns  will  join,  and 
under  the  Reform  Bill  our  members  will  combine  to  effect  it. 
What  are  your  scattered  agriculturists  to  our  mass  of  population  ?'  '* 

"  This,"  wrote  Malcolm  in  his  journal,  "is  by  fisu*  the 
most  violent  fellow-passenger  I  ever  met."  And  so  "  the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges,"  and  the  violence 
and  extravagance  of  one  quarter  of  a  century  are  the  es- 
tablished wisdom  of  the  next.* 

After  a  visit  to  his  brother  Gilbert  at  Todenham, 
where  he  was  inexpressibly  charmed  and  tranquillised 
by  the  associations  of  a  well-ordered  rural  ministry,  t  and 

*  One  other  passaee  from  Malcolm's  panj  are  jealous  of  us.    They  talk  of 

acoount  of  this  battle  with  the  iron-  their  subjects — ^talk  of  millions  of  fel- 

master   may   be   given    in   a   note,  low-creatures,  whom  it  is  their  duty 

"  '  Sir/  said  he, '  do  you  know  anything  to  protect,  encourage,  and  instruct  in 

of  the  East  India  Company  f*^    'A  arts,  sciences,  and  their  fruit,  which  is 

little,'  I  replied.    *  Do  you  liow  any  manufactures ;    but  this  is  humbug, 

good  of  them  ?*    *  A  httle,'  was  my  and  if  it  is  not,  what  good  will  it  do 

answer.    '  They  are  monopolists.  Sir ;  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Preston, 

they  obstruct    commerce.^     '  I  had  Sheffield,  and  Leeds  P    The  duty  of 

heuxi,'  I  said,  Uhat  they  labored  to  Englishmen,  Sir,  is  to  look  to  England 

promote  it.*   '  Quite  the  oontrary,*  was  first,  and  after  its  interests  are  taken 

his  quick  reply;  '  but  for  the  Company  care  of,  then  attend  to  your  Indians 

we  should  export  much  more  from  and  Chinese,  and  all  the  blacks  and 

Birmingham,  whence  we  could  supply  copper-colored  you  like.' "  This  is  stiU 


the  world.'    '  Why,'  I  said,  '  I  heard  the  creed  of  Manchester  and  Birmin^- 

the  other  day  from  one  of  your  first  ham ;  but  they  stick  a  feather  in  their 

and  wealthiest  men,  that  what  with  hats,  and  call  it  ''India Reform." 
your  steam-engines,  their  produce  and        f  "  I  never  visit  Todenham,"  wrote 

effects,  you  had  supplied  one  world,  Malcolm  in  his  journal,  "without  feel- 

and  wanted  another  to  take  your  goods.'  ing  a  calm  state  of  mind  I  know  no- 

'  He  was  not  far  wrong,'  said  my  fel-  where  else.    I  never  leave  it  without 

low-passenger.    '  But  this  India  Com-  feeling  myself  a  better  man." 
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another  to  his  old  friend  Lady  Johnston,  of  Westerhall, 
then  residing  at  Woodeaton,  Malcolm  made  his  way  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Warfield,*  and  after  a  little  time 
spent  in  the  examination  and  furtherance  of  his  im- 
provements, returned  to  London  on  the  12th  of  January. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  Parliament  reassembled  ; 
and,  three  days  afterwards,  the  House  of  Commons  went 
into  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill.f  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's visit  to  Shropshire  had  in  no  degree  diminished 
his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  consequences  that,  in  his 
estimation,  were  likely  to  result  from  the  proposed  mea- 
sure becoming  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  he  was  among 
the  last,  as  he  was  among  the  most  vehement,  of  its  op- 
ponents.    On  the  19th  of  March,  when  the  third  reading 


*  He  slept  at  an  inn  in  the  adja- 
cent parish  of  Binfield,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  his  new 
neighboars;  his  journal  contains  the 
following  characteristic  entry :  "  I 
went  through  the  kitchen,  which  was 
full  of  the  more  respectable  class  of 
customers,  as  the  landlady  informed 
me—others  frequenting  the  tap.  I 
saluted  the  party,  who  were  farmers 
and  traders  of  all  kinds.  Eyerj  one 
I  saw  had  a  pot  of  beer  and  some  pipes. 
'  I  am  come/  I  said, '  to  settle  among 
yon,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  gooa 
neighbours.'  *  No  doubt — no  doubt,' 
said  a  tall  farmer,  a  little  in  years. 
*  Old  soldiers  like  you.  Sir  John,  always 
make  good  neighliours.  I  was  myself  a 
soldier  for  fifteen  years.  Take  a  little 
of  this  ale.'  And  he  handed  me  a  pot, 
from  which  I  took  a  little.  An  im- 
mense man,  upwards  of  twenty  stone, 
rose  up,  saying, '  That's  a  proper  gentle- 
man. I  likes  to  see  a  man  familiar  like, 
but  himself  too.  We  haye  been  talk- 
ing you  oyer.  Sir  John.  I  think,  as  I 
told  them  here,  you  will  be  a  trump. 
But  we  shall  see.  I  kill  capital  meat ; 
I  hope  you  will  take  it.'  'Why,'  said 
I,  '  my  honest  fellow,  I  belong  to 
Warfield,  and  there  may  be  a  parish 
butcher^  or  a  man  who  has  long  sup- 

voL.  n.  2 


Elied  the  house.'  '  I  know  all  that,' 
e  said,  '  but  now  and  then ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it  I  beat  Berks  for  the  fat 
and  lean  well  mixed.'  '  You  look  like 
your  meat,'  I  said,  '  yourself.'  •  That's 
not  bad,'  said  the  butcher ;  *  try  a  little 
more  ale.'  And  he  held  out  his  pot. 
I  excused  myself,  and  left  my  friends 
seemingly  well  pleased  with  my  yisit 
to  the  kitchen." 

f  Soon  after  his*  return  to  London, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  was  requested  to 
preside  at  a  dinner  giyen  at  the  Free- 
masons* Tayem  in  commemoration  of 
his  and  Scotland's  fayorite  poet.  The 
Bums  Festiyal  of  1832  is  still  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  by  many  distin- 
guished literary  men  who  responded  to 
the  toasts  which  Malcolm  proposed  with 
an  oyerflowing  geniality  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  There  was  no  want  of  con- 
viviality—none of  "  mirth,"  growing, 
perhaps,  "fast  and  furious"  as  the 
evening  advanced ;  and  it  rejoiced  Mal- 
colm's lieart  to  witness  the  honor  that 
was  done  to  the  bard  who  had  so  often 
been  a  delight  and  a  solace  to  him  in 
strange  places,  and  in  strange  conjunc- 
tions, when  he  had  no  one  else  with 
whom  he  could  converse  in  the  language 
of  his  natiye  country. 
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of  tb€  bill  was  moved,  lie  seconded  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Mahon.^  Tbis  was  the  laet  bopeleas 
eflfort  of  that  sturdy  band  of  anti-reformerB,  who  "  fought 
upon  their  stumps''  with  resolute  courage,  after  their  legB 
were  smitten  off  in  the  affiuy. 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1832,  Malcolm 
applied  himself  with  unabated  energy  and  activity  to 
his  parliamentary  duties.  The  Indian  committees  had 
been  appointed,  and  his  aid  had  been  largely  in  requisi- 
tion both  as  a  committee-man  and  a  witness.  ^^  I  am  on 
the  general  Indian  committee,"  he  wrote  in  April,  ^  and 
a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  military  branch. 
I  am,  besides,  running  the  gauntlet  of  examination  before 
all  the  sub-committees.''  He  was  at  this  time  residing 
in  Abingdon-street,  making  only  occasional  brief  visits  to 
Berkshire,  to  superintend  the  improvements  which  he  was 
pushing  forward  at  Warfield.  **  Having  got  a  few  holi- 
days," he  wrote,  in  tlie  letter  just  quoted — a  letter  to  his 
old  friend  General  Macaulay — ^'  I  am  going  into  Berks, 
having  bought  a  house  at  Warfield,  with  235  acres  of 
land,  a  beautiful  place,  where  I  hope  to  lodge  aU  my 
family  by  the  end  of  August ;  and  trust,  in  good  time,  to 
walk  through  my  groves  in  a  very  leisurely  manner, 
weighing  the  force  of  your  arguments  (enforced  by  the 
action  of  your  forefinger)  regarding  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical state  of  England,  and  probable  future  destinies  of 
the  Empire  of  India.  The  latter  you  will  find,  when 
you  come  to  read  the  evidence,  is  now  a  question  of 
qpeculation  for  every  crude  innovator  or  wild  theorist." 

•  Tt  is  truly  observed  by  Miss  Mar-  of   sober  mind,  of  cbeerfnl  temper* 

imeAu^mhtrbutory of Biwland during  and  even  of  historical  learning  (that 

the  Thirty  Tear^  Peace,  that  "  it  may  powerful  antidote  of  historical  alarm), 

SQiprise  men  now,  and  it  will  surprise  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  winter  of 

men  more  hereafter,  to  remark  the  tone  1 831418/' 
of  awe-struck  expectation  in  which  men 
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it  would  have  heen  well  if,  at  this  time,  Malcolm  had 
«cffered  these  objects  of  domestic  interest  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  inducedhim  more 
.firequently  to  seek  change  of  air  and  change  of  scene  in 
the  country.  He  could  have  had  no  bett^  relaxation 
Aan  this  pleasing  task  of  superintending  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate,  which  he  believed  would  be  the 
home  of  his  old  age  and  of  his  children  after  him — ^^  a 
home,"  he  said^  ^Hhe  first  I  have  ever  had." 

^^H^e  I  am,"  he  wrote,  on  the  20th  of  April,  to  the 
Dochess  of  Northumberland,  ^^  in  all  the  delight  of  seeing 
Older  come  out  of  chaos  through  the  labors  of  honest 
^workmen — having  le&  workmen  in  London,  I  wiU  not 
say  honest,  some  of  whom  have  labored  to  produce 
chaos  out  of  order  in  the  moral  and  political  world." 
On  these  occasions,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  small 
cottage  on  the  estate;  but  even  whai  absent  from 
London  for  only  a  few  day^,  he  did  not  permit  himself 
to  be  wholly  idle.  "  I  am  just  returned  fiom  spending  a 
h«ppy  ten  days,"'he  wrote,  on  the  6th  of  May,*  "  in  re- 
tirement, at  a  small  cottage  on  my  little  estate  at  Warfield, 
where  I  labored  undisturbed  at  my  *  Life  of  Lord  Clive.'  " 
He  was  so  habituated  to  hard  work,  that  what  would 
have  been  labor  to  other  men  was  relaxation  to  him. 

Nor  was  the  "Life  of  Lord  Clive"  the  <Mily  literary  work 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  at  this  time.  (He  had  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  a  book  on  the  Government  of 
India,  which  he  believed  would  Bupply  much  information, 
greatly  needed  at. a  period  when  tiie  whole  question  was 
he&xe  the  public,  and  there  was  a  clamor  for  theaboU- 

^  PaHkmtefit  had  adjourned  till  the    of  HM'faD  «f  a0nB«B|»taa--Maieolin 
7tlfe  of  Mot,  for  the  £aater  recess.  On    dined  irith  the  King, 
the  4th  oflthe  month—the  anniversary 

2p2 
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tion  of  the  Company's  commercial  privileges,  which  he 
confidently  believed  must  be  the  precursor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Company  itself.  Malcolm  never  spired  him- 
self so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  his  labors  being 
useful  to  his  country ;  but,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after 
half  a  century  of  public  service,  it  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  toil  thus  unremittingly,  often,  after  a  day  of 
unbroken  labor,  sitting  some  hours  beyond  midnight  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  without  serious  detriment  to  his 
constitution.  He  erred  greatly  in  not  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  man  may  often  serve  his  country  better  by  bus- 
banding  his  energies  than  by  exhausting  them  in  incessant 
action.  Had  he  treated  himself  as  well  and  as  wisely  as 
he  treated  his  horses,  there  might  have  been  twenty  years 
of  good  service  still  remaining  for  him.  But  he  never 
put  himself  out  to  grass,  and  was  therefore,  at  this  time, 
wearing  himself  rapidly  into  the  grave. 

It  was  unfortunate  in  every  way  for  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm that  a  seat  in  Parliament  had  been  so  readily  pro- 
vided for  him  on  his  return  from  India,  As  the  days, 
however,  of  the  Launceston  franchise  were  then  num- 
bered, the  evil  might  appear  to  have  been  one  of  limited 
duration.  But  not  only  was  it  in  ftiU  force  at  the  time 
when  Malcolm  most  needed  rest,  but  it  was  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  bounded  by  such  adventitious  circumstances. 
Few  men  who  have  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  what,  apart  fix)m 
everything  else,  is  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
attractive  club  in  the  world — look  forward  with  any 
complacency  to  the  day  of  their  exclusion  from  it.  There 
is  a  pleasant  excitement  in  this  kind  of  life  which  men 
will  not  willingly  forego.  Sir  John  Malcolm  often  spoke 
at  this  period  of  the  content  with  which  he  could,  at  any 
time,  retire  to  the  groves  of  Warfield,  and  end  his  days  in 
tranquil  retirement;  but,  like  most  men  who  have  spent 
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their  lives  in  strenuous  action,  he  only  deceived  himself. 
Much  as  he  hated  and  dreaded  Reform,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  sit  in  the  Eeformed  Parliament.  But  he  reso- 
lutely determined  not  to  resort  to  any  unworthy  means  of 
attaining  the  desired  end.  He  would  not  bribe  a  constitu- 
ency either  with  money  or  with  pledges.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  after  a  fiiiitless  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  well-nigh  threw  the  country  into  convulsions,  the 
Reform  Bill  became  law.  On  the  26th,  Malcolm  was  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  his  prospects  of  being  returned  to 
Parliament  after  the  disfranchisement  of  Launceston : 

**  I  could  be  returned  (he  wrote)  if  I  would  bribe  to  the  extent 
of  from  3000/.  to  .5000/.,  or  if  I  would  give  three  or  four  sound 
pledges — immediate  abolition  of  Slavery,  no  Monopoly,  no  Corn- 
laws,  &c.  I  have  rejected  all  such  propositions,  and  retire  the  day 
that  Parliament  is  prorogued  to  my  country  place  in  Berkshire." 

**....  Having  followed  a  straight,  conscientious  line,  accordant 
vnth.  my  opinions,  being  tied  to  no  party,  and  having  determined, 
and  already  put  into  practice  my  determination,  neither  to  give 
sovereigns  nor  pledges  as  the  price  of  a  seat,  I  have  a  pretty  fair 
prospect  of  making  a  salaam  to  the  old  walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  and 
of  repeating,  amid  the  avenues  of  Warfield,  Goldsmith's  lines: 

Happy  the  man  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these, 
A  Lie  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease. 

Your  ladyship  shall  come  and  see  whether  I  am  happy  or  not." 

A  day"or  two  afterwards,  Malcolm  learned  that,  at  the 
approaching  election,  there  was  a  fair  field  open  for  a 
Conservative  candidate,  with  local  influence,  presenting 
himself  for  the  Dumfries  boroughs.  This  was  a  tempta- 
tion which,  under  any  circmnstances,  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist.  In  no  man  were  there  stronger  local  instincts  and 
attachments  than  in  Malcolm  j  and  to  represent  the 
boroughs  of  his  native  county  was  at  once  an  honorable 
and  an  amiable  ambition.     He  determined,  therefore,  to 
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canvass  the  constituencies*  Greneral  Sharp  had  already 
started)  so  to  him  Malcolm  first  communicated  his  intea- 
tion.  Writing  on  the  28th  of  June  to  that  gefatlema^ 
he  said: 

<^I  have  just  learnt  that  Mr.  K  Douglas  does  not  mean  to. 
stand  at  the  next  election  for  the  Dumfries  boroughs — and  I  have 
taken  the  field.  I  observe  that  you  are  a  candidate.  I  could  wish 
that  we  were  not  opponents  ;  but  as  our  fate  has  so  decreed,  it  can- 
not be  avoided.  We  have  both  the  same  honorable  desire  to  repre- 
sent our  countrymen.  Considemig  my  ties  to  Dumfiie»«hire,  I  am 
of  course  most  juudona  for  saooeiBy  and  shall  use  all  stiaightfoEinad, 
honest,  and  open  means  to  accomplish  it.  You  are  among  the 
very  first  to  whom  I  deem  it  propec  to  communicata  mj  in- 
tentions.'' 

On  the  same  day,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, he  said^ 

<<  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  me  to  canvass  the  borougha  of 
my  native  county^  Dumfries-shire^  which,  cm  serious  conriderationi 
I  have  thought  proper  to  accept  As  I  was  determined  to  ^ve 
neither  purse  nor  pledge,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  relinqiiisb 
Parliament — ^but  as  it  appears  that  Mr.  Kei^  Douglas  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  withdraw  from  the  Dumfries  district  of  boroughs, 
and  as  it  is  thought  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleudi  and  others  that  among 
those  who  belong  to  the  county  and  *  hold  Conservative  principles' 
I  have  the  best  chance  of  suooess,  I  deem  it  prop^  to  make  an 
attempt  to  stem,  as  far  as  I  have  the  power,  the  tide  of  Radicalism 
now  flowing  unhappily  with  little  less  violence  through  our 
sequestered  valleys  than  through  the  streets  of  Birminghami*  I 
stand  upon  my  own  ground.  I  belong  to  a  popular  family  ;  but 
I  have  the  mark  of  an  anti-Beformer  upon  my  brow,  and  neith^ 
•  mean  to  brook  pledge  nor  to  disburse  cadi;  and  with  such  reso- 
lutions it  is  impossible  to  be  sanguine.'' 

Still  he  was  hopeful  at  this  time  that  his  canvass  would 
be  crowned  witii  saccess.  Writing  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
on  the  26A  of  July,  he  said: 
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^My-pailiainenfcary  oaDcem  is  going  on  better  than  I  oonld 
luure  expeoted.  I  give  neither  puise  nor  pledge,  am  ccmcifle  and 
opeji  in  my  communications  with  the  good  bodies;  and  no  man's 
reception  was  ever  more  flattering  from  all  ranks.  How  &r  I . 
shall  be  able  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  I  have  to  encounteri 
time  will  show;  but  I  carry  my  head  up,  and  all  are  agreed  that 
great  good  has  been  done  by  the  mode  of  proceeding  I  have 
adopted." 

To  Allan  Cuimingbam.  he  T^ote,  about  the  same  time, 
from  Buni£»ot: 

^^  Make  my  salaam  to  Mr.  Chantrey,  and-  tell  him  he  must 
finish  my  head  while  some  traces  remain  of  the  delight  I  have 
had'  in  this  visit  to  my  native  hills.  I  send  you  my  parting 
address  to  your  friends.  I  have  seen  all.  I  go  openly  and 
straightforwardly  to  work.  I  give  neither  purse  nor  pledge,  and 
if  I  fail  (whioh,  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles,  I  do  not  expect),  I 
diall  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  lliat  no  proceedings  of 
mine  have  either  soiled  myself  or  any  with  whom  I  have  com- 
municated.*** 

There  was  one  circumstance  of  a  peculiarly  interesting 
character  connected  with  this  visit  to  Scotland.  Whilst 
at  Bumfoot,  Sir  John  Malcolm  received  from  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighbourhood,  some  sixty  in  number, 
principally  residents  in  Eskdale  and  Ewesdale,  an  invita- 
tion to  a  public  dinner  at  Langholm.  The  honor  was 
not  tendered  to  him  alone.  His  two  brothers,  Sir  James 
and  Sir  Pnlteny,  were  included  in  the  invitation.     The 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  a  yerj  high  officer  jormg  Joseph  Cmmingham  (the 

opinion  of  Allan  Cnnntngham— a  high  anthor  in  later  days  of  the  Huiorf  o/ike 

opinion  shared  by  all  who  knew  him,  of  Sikhs),  who  was  going  out  to  jom  that  • 

his  many  fine  qualities  both  as  an  artist,  corps,  Malcohn  speaks  affeouonately 


and,  in  the  laicest  sense  of  the  word,  of  nis  "  friend  Allan  Cmmingham,  a 

as  a  man.   He  nad  an  special  feeling,,  man  who  has,  by  his  talent,  indusl^, 

too,  for  the  poet  as  a  Dumfries-shire  and  steady,  stnroh^  walk  through  lti& 

man ;  and  gi^tly  rejoiced  in  his  fame,  done  honor  to  ms  native  hills,  and 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Wood,  of  the  bron^rht  his  oharaeter  into  high  oonai- 

Bengal  Engineers,  intioduoing  to  that  deration  even  with  the  aaBthJamera." 
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neighbourhood    might  well    be  proud  of  the  "  three 
knights  of  Eskdale ."     On  the  last  day  of  July,  1832,  the 
quiet  little  country  town  was  thrown  into  an  unwonted 
state  of  excitement.     All  classes  were  eager  to  do  honor 
to  the  Malcolms  of  Burnfoot,  than  whom  few  families 
were  more  respected  in   the  county.      The  festivities 
were  not  confined  to  the  "  Crown,"  at  which  the  three 
knights  were  entertained.     At  other  houses  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  town,  parties  of  tradesmen  and  manufiic- 
turers  were  assembled,  as  eager  to  render  honor  to  their 
distinguished  countrymen  as  those  who  met  them  face  to 
face.   Hundreds,  indeed — men,  women,  and  children — in 
their  own  homes,  abroad  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  neigh- 
bquring  hill-sides,  were  with  the  Malcolms  in  spirit  on 
that  night.     Bells  were  pealing,  bonfires  were  blazing, 
the  fire-arms  of  the  townsmen  and  the  smithy  anvils  sent 
up  their  salutes.     There  was  music  and  shouting,  and 
joy  and  laughter  everywhere — a  demonstration  of  the 
most  genuine  character,  full  of  pride,  gratitude,  and  joy. 
At  the  "  Crown,"  it  must  have  been  a  pleasant  thing 
to  see  those  three  veteran  knights,  who  had  left  their 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk  as  mere  children,  and 
were  now,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  good  service 
in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  airing  their  honors  on 
their  native  hill-sides,  and  with  as  keen  a  love  of  the  old 
homestead  as  in  the  freshest  days  of  their  early  boyhood. 
It  must  have  been  pleasant  to  hear  the  hearty,  genial 
manner  in  which  Sir  John  Malcolm,  responding  for  his 
brothers  and  himself,  acknowledged    the  toast  of  the 
evening — "  Our  own  three  knights  of  Eskdale,"* — and 

*  A  cotemporory  writer  says  that  it  thusiastic  applause  which  succeeded. 

"  was  a  speech  full  of  strong  feeling  and  The  speech  was  like  a  torch  to  kindle 

impressiye  eloquence."     "The  deep  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  all  present, 

and  anxious  silence  of  the  company,  and  a  kind  of  triumpmuit  delight,  re- 

it  is  added,   "most  of  wliom  were  gulated  by  perfect  decorum,  reijgned 

moved  to  tears  whilst  he  spoke,  was  oyer  the  company  during  the  remainder 

not  less  striking  than  the  burst  of  en-  of  the  eyening." 
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how  the  absent  members  of  the  family,  Gilbert,  Sir 
Charles,  and  the  ladies  at  Bumfoot,  were  toasted  each 
in  turn  with  a  "largeness  of  an  overflow"  of  genuine 
feeling  seldom  present  at  such  public  demonstrations.  It 
was  an  evening  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Langholm, 
the  good  people  of  which  crowned  the  occasion  by  taking 
the  horses  from  Sir  Pulteny's  carriage,  in  which  the 
"  three  knights"  had  seated  themselves  on  their  return 
to  Bumfoot,  and  drawing  them  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  town. 

And  this  was  no  political  demonstration.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  at  this  time  was  canvassing  the  Dumfries  bo- 
roughs, but  the  promoters  of  the  entertainment  to  the 
three  knights  had  no  thought  of  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  canvass,  nor  did  they  who  participated  in 
it  ever  dream  of  advancing  the  interests  of  a  party.  It 
was  purely  a  token  of  respect  for  the  men  themselves ; 
of  attachment  to  the  family  to  which  they  belonged;  and 
of  genuine  pride  in  the  reputation  of  the  three  heroes 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  Eskdale  famous. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  banquet  at  Langholm,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  returned  to  London.  With  what  feelings 
he  contemplated  the  picture  of  aflEairs  in  his  native 
county,  and  his  prospect  or  no  prospect  of  being  re- 
turned in  the  new  Parliament  for  the  Dumfries  boroughs, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passages,  extracted 
from  letters  written  at  this  time  to  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters: 

"  August  4. — I  shall  persevere  in  my  object,  but  I  mean  to 
pursue  it  by  no  crooked  ways.  I  have  no  large  landed  possessions, 
and  I  seek  no  place,  profit,  or  enjoyment  from  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  no  party  feelings  to  gratify, 
and  no  spirit  of  rivalry  with  individuals  that  can  make  success  or 
failure  the  cause  either  of  happiness  or  discomfort.  Parliament 
will  bring  to  me  annoyance  and  trouble.    It  will,  in  all  proba- 
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bilitj,  be  injarioufl  to  my  healthy  and  I  aome  fonwd  in  like  per* 
formanoe,  I  afisuie  you,  of  what  I  deem  a  duty  at  a  oasis  like  the 
present;  but  thia  view  of  the  aubject  you  will  not  be  surpiiBed 
when  I  state  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  make,  and  will  not  make 
those  sacrifices  which  I  do  not  condemn  others  who  have  different 
motives  and  different  objects  for  making.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have 
altered  into  the  contest,  I  will  persevere,  and  present  at  least  to 
my  countrymen  the  qpeotacle  of  a  man  against  whom  the  veriest 
Badioal  can  assert  nothing  but  that  he  honestly  differed  from 
him  on  a  question  of  the  most  complicated  state  policy.^' 

^^  If  there  are  a  number  of  voters  who  reject  me  beeaiiae  I 
exercise  an  honest  judgment  and  desire  a  moderate  reform, 
instead  of  that  brought  on  by  the  Ministers,  and  aet  aside  all 
my  pretensions  to  their  favor  on  the  ground  of  this  difference 
of  opinion,  I  am  content  not  to  be  their  representative.  But  I 
will  not  believe  that  such  can  be  the  case  after  my  countrymen 
have  had  time  for  reflection.  They  are  generally  men  who  think 
for  themsdvea^  and  they  will  end  in  approving  the  conduct  of  one 
who  is  unreserved  and  independent  in  his  sentiments.  13iey  will, 
when  they  calmly  consider  the  whole  subject,  deem  such  a  person, 
if  he  possesses  chamcter  and  influence,  a  representative  more  likely 
to  benefit  them  than  a  person  who  feeds  them  with  promises  in 
order  to  gain  his  object.  At  least,  this  is  my  present  impression 
of  the  voters,  and  widi  it  I  shall  go  to  the  poll.  From  present 
appearances,  I  fully  anticipate  success;  but  should  it  prove  other- 
wise, I  shall  not  have  to  reproach  myself  with  word  or  deed  that 
I  can  desire  to  retract  or  disavow." 

^^  August  7. — As  I  desire  employment  jieither  at  home  nor 
abroad — as  I  have  no  sons  or  relations  to  provide  for — as  the  en- 
joyment of  that  repose  which  my  health  and  age  require  promises 
a  much  more  pleasant,  useful,  and,  I  may  add,  profitable  occupa- 
tion, than  I  can  ever  have  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  may  be  asked  by  you,  as  it  has  been  by  those  of  my  family  to 
whom  I  owe  most  attention,  what  can  induce  me  to  persevere  in 
an  up-hill  canvass  to  gain  what  ought  to  have  on  personal  grounds 
so  little  value  ?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  an  object  of 
fitir  and  honorable  ambition  to  obtain  a  distinction  in  my  native 
county,  which  I  must  prize  not  only  on  my  own  account,  but  that 
of  a  family  settled  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  amongst  you; 
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Becondly,  that  my  infbrmatioii  on  Ludian.  affain  will  afibrd  me  (if 
in  tlie  House  of  Gommona  at  a  period  when  its  future  government 
is  under  dificusaion)  an  opportunity  of  aiding  the  settlement  of 
that  government;  and  lastly,  that  I  deem  the  present  a  period 
when  every  man  who  possesses  a  share,  however  small,  of  public 
esteem,  should  come  forward  to  meet,  as  far  as  he  has  the  power, 
the  dangers  to  which  the  country  is  exposed  from  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  minds  of  all  classes,  and  particularly  from  the  angry 
feelings  which  have  been  excited  against  the  higher  ranka  of 

soeiety. My  bzother  Sir  James,  Borthwick,  and  Murray 

talk  of  going  on  a  visit  to  Annan,  and  perhaps  Dumfries,  in  a  few 
weeks,  not  for  any  express  purpose  of  canvass,  but  to  ke^  fieeiing 
alive.  I  can  be  with  you  in  September  or  October  if  required, 
or  sooner,  if  absolutely  necessary.  I  cannot  conclude  without 
stating  that,  unless  some  very  favorable  turn  take  place,  and  one 
of  which  I  can  from  present  appearances  have  no  anticipation,  I 
shall  certainly  stand  to  the  last.  Time  is  assuredly  in  my  favor; 
and  the  opinion  is  at  present  that  the  House  cannot  be  dissolved 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

On  the  16tli  of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Malcolm  again  started  for  the 
North.*  He  had  recently  sustained  a  heavy  domi^tic 
calamity  in  the  death  of  his  sister  Mina ;  and  now  it  was 
his  first  care  to  visit  the  afflicted  family  circle  at  Bum- 
foot.  This  done,  he  proceeded  to  Dumfries,  that  he  might 
judge  for  himself  on  the  spot  what  were  his  chances  of 
success.  What  he  saw  and  heard  there  did  not  strengthen 
the  hopes  which  he  had  once  encouraged  of  carrying  with 
him  a  majority  of  the  electors.  "  I  labor  under  every 
disadvantage  in  my  canvass,"  he  wrote,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  "  from  my  opponents  having  been  in  the  field 
sixteen  days  b^re  me;  from  their  promising  everything, 
and  giving  pledges  faster  than  they  are  asked,  and,  above 

*  He  left  London  on  the  3drd,  and  burton,  from  whom  he  deriyed  jBome 
passed  the  ni^ht  at  the  house,  near  anecdotes  of  Olive  to  be  inserted  in  his 
Watford,  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Halj-    biography. 
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all,  in  my  having  voted  against  the  Reform  Bill.  But 
still,  all  down  to  the  lowest  and  most  violent  are  per- 
sonally kind  to  me.  *  We  hope,  Sir,'  they  say,  *  that  it 
will  be  a  short  Parliament,  and  then  we  will  certainly 
return  you.'  With  these  feelings,  I  do  n«t  quite  despair." 
The  autumn  of  this  year,  1832,  was  spent  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm  principally  in  London,  where  he  had  a  modest 
apartment  in  Abingdon-street.*  His  most  serious  oc- 
cupation at  this  time  was  the  preparation  of  his  work  on 
the  Government  of  India,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
publishing  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year.  Among 
others  to  whom  he  communicated  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  his  work  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  sent  him 
in  reply  the  following  characteristic,  but  not  very  en- 
couraging, letter : 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  TO  SIB  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Strathfieldsaje»  Koy.  20, 1832. 

My  dear  Malcolm, — I  have  received  your  note  of  the  19th.  I 
lieard  from  your  brother,  the  Admiral,  whom  I  saw  at  Walmcv 
Castle,  that  you  were  about  to  publish  something  upon  India.  I 
don't  doubt  but  that  what  you  will  publish  will  be  very  creditable 
to  you;  but  I  confess  that  I  don't  expect  that  your  writings,  or 
those  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  if  they  contained  truth  and  reason- 
ing founded  upon  experience  and  common  sense,  would  have  any 
effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  in 
these  times. 

A  great  efibrt  is  making  here  and  everywhere  to  give  the  Re- 
form Bill  a  fair  chance  of  working  not  injuriously  to  the  country. 

*  Lady  Malcolm  was  at  tliis  time  yerj  worrring  and  distracting.  I  shall 
in  yery  delicate  health,  and  Sir  John,  not  be  able  to  to  to  Hastings  for  a 
who  was  in  a  painful  state  of  anxiety  fortnight.  In  this  state  of  mj  family, 
regarding  her,  had  procored'her  a  resi-  I  shim,  I  think,  rejoice  in  the  failore 
dcnce  at  Hastings.  «"I  am  pushing  of  my  parliamentary  ooncem ;  but,  ne- 
on Warfield,'' he  wrote  on  Michselmas-  yerthefess,  I  shall  not  relax  in  my 
day,  to  one  of  his  sisters,  "that  we  efforts." 
may  all  be  settled.    Really  this  life  is 
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I  think  that  we  are  all  right  to  make  the  effort  to  have  the  best 
returns  that  we  can  have  under  the  new  system.  But  I  am  quite 
of  opinion  with  you,  Croker,  and  others,  who  think  it  is  all  in 
vain.  There  is  no  authority — there  can  be  no  authority — ^in  this 
country  capable  of.governing  it,  and  of  securing  those  institutions 
and  interests  which  are  the  pillars  of  its  prosperity  and  strength. 
We  have  an  Executive  and  two  Chambers/according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  '3  (I  believe),  as  the  French,  the  Cisalpine, 
the  Lygurian,  the  Mexican,  the  Colombian,  the  [  ]  Republic 
had,  and  as  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  others,  had  and  have. 
But  is  there  any  government  anywhere  but  the  sword  ?  There 
existed  in  this  country  peculiarly  a  secret  in  Constitution  and 
Legislation  not  unlike  the  golden  egg  laid  daily  by  the  goose. 
We  have  wisely  destroyed  the  goose.  We  have  made  a  reform 
which  satisfies  nobody.  The  parties  in  the  country  are  just  as 
violent  as  ever.  Tlie  Tories,  now  called  Conservatives,  wish  to 
keep  things  as  they  now  are.  The  Radicals  and  Whigs  to  do 
something  more.  In  the  mean  time  I  defy  an  angel  from  heaven 
to  settle  Ireland,  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  the  Question  of  the 
Company's  Charter,  the  Bank  Question,  the  Tithe  Question  in 
Ireland  and  in  England — I  say  nothing  of  foreign  politics.  We 
are,  in  every  sense,  **  Toio  divisos  ab  orbe  BrUannosr  I  hope  it 
may  continue  so.  We  have  it  not  in  our  power,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  do  anything  but  mischief.  I  am  sick  at  heart ! 
I  declare  that  I  could  at  times  gnaw  the  flesh  from  my  bones  with 
vexation  and  despair ! 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

Wellington. 

At  this  time  Malcolm  was  at  Warfield,  pushing  for- 
ward his  improvements.  From  the  cottage  which  he 
occupied  there  I  find  him  corresponding  with  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  who  had  written  to  him  regarding  two  newly- 
published  works — ^Morier's  romance  of  '*  Zohrab,  the 
Hostage,"  and  Theodore  Hook's  biography  of  Sir  David 
Baird — which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  candidates  for 
notice  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review."     Of  the  former  work, 
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writing  on  the  20th  of  November,*  MalcoLn  spoke  in 
language  of  high  praise,  reserving  the  latter  for  another 
and  more  elaborate  communication.  On  the  following 
day  he  sate  down,  placed  the  book  before  him,  and,  as  his 
memory  travelled  over  the  last  forty  years  of  his  event- 
ful life,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  containing 
an  admirable  sketch  of  the  character  of  Sir  David  Baird, 
and  many  illustrative  anecdotes.  The  length  of  the 
communication  forbids  its  insertion  at  this  stage  of  my 
narrative. 

The  time  was  now  dose  at  hand  when  the  question 
would  be  solved — whether  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  any 
longer  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives. 
His  prospects  of  success  at  the  general  election  had  very 
much  diminished,  and  with  them  also  had  declined  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  attain  an  object  of 
such  questionable  advantage.  He  had  began,  indeed,  to 
think  that  his  family  were  right  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
suade bim  from  the  effort;  but  his  letters  written  at  this 
time  show  that  he  still  remained  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  shrink  firom  the  contest: 

"  December  1. — I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  if  I  chose 
to  make  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  I  might  gain,  even  under  present 
circumstances,  the  election.  Bat  I  have  determined  to  give 
neither  purse  nor  pledge.  It  may  be  worth  such  sacrifices  to 
others.  It  is  not  to  me.  I  am  of  a  certain  age.  I  have  no  cash 
to  throw  away.  I  have  no  desire  to  beeome  a  party  man,  and 
neither  expectation  nor  wish  for  office.    I  am,  in  the  truest  i 


*  At  the  end  of  this  letter  Malcolm  the  voters  of  the  Dumfries  hoTonghs, 
says :  "  I  hee  you  to  excase  the  hasty  in  their  fondness  for  reform  and  their 
manner-  in  wnioh  it  is  written^  I  «m  tmst  in.  promises  and  pledges,  may  give 
very  busy  with  minutes  of  eyidenoe  me  an  excuse,  of  irhich  I  sludl  not  be 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  letters  sorry,  for  quitting  a  bustling  and  on- 
to the  India  IBosrd,  &c.,  bemg  de>  ntis£Mtory  seeae  of  pablic  Efe,  aad 
sirous  of  finishioj^  a  yolome  on  the  passing  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
Administration  ofindia  before  I  so  to  Tetirement." 
ScotUnd,  where  it  is  not  improbable 
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a  Gonservatiye;  and  fearing,  as  I  do,  mach  evil  from  the  fSeelings 
and  passions  which  have  been  excited  by  late  mestuies,  and 
from  the  spirit  of  change  and  speculation  that  is  abroad^  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  forego  that  repose  to  which  past  labors  have  en- 
titled me,  if  I  could  serve  the  cause  to  which  I  belong  on  die 
terms  which  I  deem  essential  to  maintain  any  influence  which  I 
may  have,  &om  character  and  experience  of  public  afiairs.  With 
these  sentiments,  and  having  no  views  of  establishing  an  hereditary 
&mily  interest  in  the  Dumfries  boroughs,  I  entered  upon  my 
present  canvass,  with  a  hope,  even  if  I  failed,  of  doing  good  in 
my  native  county,  by  walking  the  ground  erect — ^neither  soiling 
nor  being  soiled." 

"  December  2. — I  shall  be  at  Dumfries  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
You  wj}l  see  that  I  am  determined  to  keep  the  boat's  head  to  the 
wind.  In  thus  prosecuting  the  object  of  your  representation,  I  am 
acting  against  die  wishes  of  almost  all  my  family,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  many  of  my  friencb.  But  these  are  not  times  in  which 
any  man  who  possesses  influence,  however  slight,  or  good  private 
or  public  character,  is  justified  in  being  quiet.    I  am,  therefore, 

determined  to  go  through  with  the  concern No  man  is 

excusable  for  shrinking  from  his  duty  at  such  a  moment.  I  re- 
cognise this  motive  as  a  Scotchman ;  I  recognise  it  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman, which!  now  am ;  and  no  wish  for  that  repose  which  I  desire 
can  make  me  desist  from  the  most  active  efforts  of  which  I  am 
capable  to  give  my  aid,  however  small,  to  arrest  the  evils  which 
are  in  progress  to  blast  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  my  country .*' 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Malcolm  started  upon  his 
journey  to  Scotland.  The  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  political  contest.  The  strife  of  a  general  election 
— the  first  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill — ^was 
about  to  commence.  From  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  other  there  was  bustle  and  excitement.  It  was  a 
moment  full  of  interest  even  to  men  who  lived  remote 
firoifi  scenes  of  political  contention.  To  one  who,  like 
Malcolm,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  struggle, 
and  who  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
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the  immense  importance  of  the  issue,  it  was  a  period  of 
extraordinary  solemnity.  He  believed  that,  in  such  a 
crisis,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man,  entertaining  similar 
opinions  to  his  own,  to  maJie  any  honorable  sacrifice 
which  would  aid  him  in  the  great  work  of  resisting  the 
heady  tide  of  revolution  which  he  apprehended  was  about 
to  inundate  the  country.  He  felt  that  there  was  little 
prospect,  at  this  time,  of  his  being  returned  for  the  Dum- 
fries boroughs;  but  he  did  not  doubt  that  some  good 
would  result  from  his  appearance  on  the  scense  as  the 
champion  of  Conservative  principles. 

The  early  stages  of  this  journey  to  the  North  evolved 
no  incidents  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  dwell.  But  at 
Birmingham  he  fell  in  with  William  Oobbett,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  to  Manchester  to  contest  that  newly 
enfranchised  town  ;  and  the  meeting  between  them  was 
one  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  Malcolm's  mind. 
He  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  it;  and  there  is  much  in 
the  record  which,  whilst  it  illustrates  his  own  character 
and  opinions,  exhibits  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of 
his  opponent  in  an  aspect  humiliating  in  the  extreme, 
when  the  promises  of  the  flatulent  demagogue  are  con- 
trasted with  his  performances.* 

At  the  hotel  in  Birmingham  from  which  the  Manchester 
coach  was  about  to  start,  Malcolm,  hearing  a  violent 
altercation  in  an  adjoining  room,  asked  who  the  noisy 
gentleman  was,  and  was  answered  that  he  was  Mr.  Cob- 
bett.  "The  famous  Cobbett?"  asked  Malcolm.  "I 
don't  know  what  he  is  famous  for,"  said  the  waiter,  "  but 
for   abusing  people."      Malcolm's  next   question    was 

*  What  a  perfect  illustration  is  seen  men  blustering  on  the  hustings  yerj 

in  this  case  of  the  truth  enunciated  bj  violently,  who  told  the  people,  what 

Mr.  Roebuck  in  the  September  of  this  they  were  going  to  do,  who,  when  they 

year  (1856)  at  Sheffield :  "  The  only  came  to  that  House,  were  like  sucking 

way  to  t«st  any  man  is  to  send  him  to  doves." 
the  House  of  Commons.    I  hare  seen 
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whether  the  boisterous  gentleman  was  going  in  the 
coach  with  him  to  Manchester;  and  being  answered  in 
the  aflSrmative,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  some  diversion. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the  coach,  Malcolm 
opened  the  conversation  with  some  allusion  to  the  recent 
conflict  with  the  landlady,  and  having  received  a  reply, 
flavored  with  a  few  emphatic  oaths,  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion: "  I  inquired  your  name,  and  found  it  was  Wil- 
liam Cobbett;  mine  is  John  Malcolm.  Now,  as  we  be- 
long to  the  very  antipodes  of  politics,  we  had  better  start 
with  knowledge  of  each  other,  that  we  may  battle  in 
good  fellowship  along  the  whole  extent  of  our  journey." 
"Agreed — agreed  !"  cried  Cobbett;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment, until,  as  Malcolm  said,  he  "  handed  him  over  to  his 
unwashed  friends  at  Manchester,"  their  discussions  and 
disputations  were  incessant.  He  soon  found  that  Cob- 
bett so  interlarded  his  discourse  with  oaths,  and  was  so 
lavish  in  his  use  of  such  complimentary  terms  as  "  rogue," 
"rascal,"  and  "scoundrel,"  that  he  told  him  that  he 
should  not  be  offended  if  such  words  were  applied  to 
himself  "  You  may  call  me  a  red  ruffian  of  a  soldier," 
said  Malcolm,  "  and  I,  in  turn,  will  call  you  a  demagogue, 
without  any  offence." 

And  so  they  talked  on;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  episodes  on  Farming,  Horticulture,  Cottage  Economy, 
and  the  Management  of  Dairies,  held  high  argument  on 
the  political  state  of  England,  France,  and  America;  the 
condition  of  different  classes  of  society;  the  "  villanies  of 
the  Aristocracy ;"  the  distress  and  discontent  of  the  Poor; 
the  Church;  the  Currency;  Taxes;  the  Press;  the  Com 
Laws ;  Slavery ;  the  East  India  Charter;  "  and,  above  all, 
and  mixed  with  all,"  said  Malcolm,  "  WiDiam  Cobbett*s 
past  deeds  and  writings,  and  his  future  views  and  inten- 
tions, extended  as  these  would  be  by  his  certain  return 
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to  Parliaxnenfc;  for  of  Oldliain  hetakL  me  he  -vras  secore, 
and  he  ibouglit  he  had  a  good  chance  -of.  Manchester/' 

In  Parliament^  Cobbetty  a&he  assured  Insioompsnioii, 
was  to  do  inoanense  thbgs~4o  bring  doim  the  bloated 
aristocracy,  and  ta  level  aU  sociaL  dirtiiretioMs 

**^*  The  aristocrats/  said  he,  '"wifl  all  be  lowered — and  they 
want  it.  Alid  then,  as  to  your  fnndholders — ^haye  you  any 
moH«y  in  the  Funds  ?* '  *  None/  'Have  any  of  your  brothers  ?' 
*  One,  with  a  very  limited  income,  has  it  all  in  the  Funds.'  *  "'f^Il 
you  see  him  soon.?'  '  The  day  after  t^rmorrow.'  '  Well,  t^him 
that  William  Gobbett  advisea  him  to  sell  oat;  for  be  assured^  if 
my  head  is  on  my  shoulders^  this  day  two.  yeai%.the  Three  per 
Cents,  will  be  at  30.'  I  laughed.  'You  naay  be  rn^ny,'  he 
said,  '  but  all  this,  and'  more,  will  happen^  Tour  Whigs  and 
Tories  may — and,  if  they  have  any  sense,  will — ^unite;  but  it 
will  not  save  them.  I  have  done  much,  but  1  will  do  more  yet. 
Matters  ripen  fast.  I  shall  soon  commence  when  in  ParHament.' 
« With  what  shall  you  begin?'  I  asked.  'The  Micmmm;  he 
replied^  *Who  aie  tl»y?'  I.  asked.  'Why,.the  Mlows  with 
the  bag-wigs',  and  imiforms,.who  moYe.axtd  second  the  addiess  to 
the  King.  That  nonsense  I  shall  upset.'  '  I  do  not  think  it,'  said 
I.  '  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  and  other  usages  of  ouz  Parliament 
win  be  defended  against  you  and  other  Radicals,  who  would  de- 
stroy every  usage,  as  well  as  every  institution,  of  the  country.' 
^  Then  all  soldiers  should  be  done  away — all  pay  and  pensions 
should  be  struck  off.'  'Those  that  have  served  their  country?' 
said  L  *  Whyi.  hese  oa  I^  travellii^  with  WiUiam  Cobbett; 
having  served.my  ooxmtry  forty-seven  years,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  pay  my  fare*  *  No,  no^'  said  he;  '  L  would  have  ooxnlderatioa 
for  those  who  had  done  real  work^  but  fat,..laij..felk>wald»ta? 


» 


Then  he  gperke  of -what  he  had  done,  and' what  he  had 
soflTered  in  the  canse  of  Hefoxm — referring  to  his  trial  for 
seditions  libel  in.  IHSr,  and  giving  an  exa^erated  ac- 
conntof  the  discomfiture  of  his  opponents: 

/<  <  YouareoMmber,'  he  said;  '-wfamX  was  tried  abwnliB  cbop- 
sticks— the  Mandarins  as  you  oallthem.  •  .  .  We  Bum»omd  all 
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the  Miiisters  as  eyideneee. .  There  they  were,  m  a  row.  I  wish 
you  had  been  there  to  see  how  I  handled  them — yoa  are  just  the 
fellow  to  have  enjoyed  it.  The  first  I  took  in  hand  was  my  Lord. 
Chaausellor  Bioughflni.  He  is  the  man  for  writing  Iktle  books  and 
spteadiiag  knowledge;  What  has  he  written  on  Chancery  kw?. 
I  made  my/Loird.Chaneeilor  telL.two  lies  in  five  n^ntttes^.  That 
waa  enough  for.him.  The  next  on  my  list  wasLord  Gxey — ^head. 
itt  the  air — rather  a  .fine  head-i— he  lookad  round  and  smiled:  I 
chncklsd  at  the  thought  of  bringing  his  head  down,  which  I  did 
by  Tegular  degrees^  till  it  fell  from  the  perp^i^cular  to  his  ofaest. 
I. had  little  trouble  with  the  others,  but  let  them  go  on  with  their. 
boasted  proofs^  keepii^  myeelf  up,  till  I  had  &irly  entangled  them . 
in  tlMtr  own  web,  and  then  I  brought,  them  to  i«raper  shame.^ 
Tfaey/wece  a  .poor  set  J  *' 

Having  heartily  abtised  the  MinisteiB,  he  began  to 
lavish  his  scurrility  upon  the  Tories — upon  "that  old 
ruffian  Wellington" — ^upon  the  Times  and  "Jack  Wal- 
ters," declaring  that  the  newspaper  stamp  would  be  taken 
off  early  in  the  session,  and  that  then  the  leading  journal 
would  not  be  worth  sixpence.  From  John  Walters  he 
turned  to  James-Silk  Buckingham,  asking  Malcolm  if  he 
knew  him.  "  Not  personally,"  said  Sir  John.  "  You  do 
not  agree  in  his  opinions  about  India  ?"  said  Oobbett.  "No ; 
•I  entirely  differ  from  him,"  returned  Malcohn.  "I  am 
glad  of  that,"  rejoined  Cobbett.  "  He  is  a  great  charlatan: 
I^de^ise  him.  I  do  not  yet  well  understand  the  Indian 
question^  I  shall  study  it.  My  impression  is  that  the 
country  is  very  well  governed  by  the  Company — I  am 
sure  they  will  not  govern  it  better.  And  as  for  Bucking- 
ham, he  is  a  sorry  fellow — a  complete  humlmg:''^ 

Much  more  was  said  in  the  same  blustering  and 
abusive  strain.  But  even  stage-coach  journeys  in  those 
days  had  an  end,  and  Manchester  waff  readied  at  liist; 
How  Malcolm  then  took  leave  of  his  opponent  may  be 
told  in  his  owaitwflidaf' 
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"  When  we  arrived  at  Manchester,  a  set  of  fellows  called  out: 

*  Is  William  Cobbett  in  the  coach?'  *  Here  he  is,  my  good  fel- 
lows,' I  said;  and  I  got  out  to  make  way  for  their  friend.  '  Well^* 
said  I  to  him,  '  the  journey  has  been  made  short  by  our  discus- 
sions— shall  we  meet  again  ?'     He  held  out  his  hand  to  shake. 

*  You  are  very  bad/  he  said,  *  but  you  may  conceive  what  a  ras- 
cally set  you  belong  to,  when  I  declare  you  are  one  of  the  best 
of  ^em  that  I  have  ever  met.  I  desire  two  things  at  parting 
^-one,  that  you  may  fail  in  every  attempt  you  make  to  get  into 
Parliament ;  the  other,  that  you  may  have  moral  courage  enough 
to  brave  the  opinions  of  your  friends,  and  let  William  G>bbett 
come  and  see  you  at  Warfield,  and  while  he  gives  you  the  best 
advice  about  planting  apple-trees  and  gardening,  you  will  answer 
him  some  phun  questions  about  India,  or  tell  him  where  he  can 
get  correct  information.'  '  As  to  Parliament,'  I  said,  ^  your  wish 
will  certainly  be  gratified,  for  there  are  circumstances  which  make 
me  without  hope  of  being  returned ;  but  I  go  to  fight,  as  well  as 
I  can.  Radicals  and  Radical  doctrines.  With  regard  to  Warfield, 
if  you  come  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  benefit  by  your  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  as  an  horticulturist,  which  I  know  to  be 
considerable.  As  to  answering  your  questions,  or  directing  you  to 
correct  information  about  India,  I  never  can  have  any  heatation 
in  doing  so  to  any  man  ;  and  if  you  are  in  Parliament,  which  you 
say  is  certain,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  find  you  take  a  correct  view  of 

*that  question.'    And  here  we  parted." 

With  little  hope  of  attaining  his  object,  Malcolm  con- 
'tinued  his  journey  to  Scotland  j  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  all  his  doubts  and  misgivings  v^ere  realised* 
Forty-eight  hours  spent  at  Dumfries  convinced  him  that 
he  had  not  the  remotest  prospect  of  success.  He  found 
the  Conservatives  broken  and  dispirited;  the  Radicals 
firm  and  united.  It  would  have  been  mere  folly  to  go  to 
the  poll ;  so  he  put  forth  a  manly,  plain-spoken  address 
to  the  electors,  and  retired  from  the  contest.* 

'*'  On  the  14th  of  December,  Mai-  days — ^I  had  no  chance  of  sneoeas; 
colm  wrote  from  Bnmfoot  to  Lord  Sel-  bnt  even  nnder  that  ooDvietion,  if  the 
kirk:  **  I  was  onlj  at  Dumfries  two    gentlemen  and  many  respectable  trades- 
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But  although  the  dream  of  representing  the  boroughs 
of  his  native  county  had  thus  faded  away,  all  hope  of 
sitting  in  the  new  Parliament  had  not  disappeared  with 
it.  A  new  and  unexpected  prospect  opened  out  before 
him  in  the  very  moment  of*  failure.  Dumfries  had  re- 
jected him  ;  but  Carlisle  invited  him  to  come  to  her  suc- 
cour. He  received  a  communication  from  the  latter  town 
which  stimulated  him  to  cross  the  border.  He  arrived 
there  a  few  hours  after  he  received  the  invitation,  and 
was,  as  he  said,  ^^  literally  taken  out  of  a  coach,  and  asked 
to  head  an  attack  against  that  revolutionary  emblem,  the 
tricolored  flag." 

He  found  a  Whig  and  a  Radical  in  the  field.  His  chief 
hope  of  success  lay  in  a  coalition  with  the  former.  But 
the  Whig  coalesced  with  the  Radical,  and  from  that  time 
Malcolm's  hope  of  success  was  gone.*     The  corporation 


men  who  quite  concurred  with  toy  sen- 
timents had  chosen  to  nnite  (1  care 
not  in  how  small  a  number)  and  make 
head  against  the  stream  of  Radicalism, 
they  should  have  had  my  utmost  ^orts 
to  the  last,  and  good  might  have  been 
done  hy  forming  a  rallying  point;  but, 
in  and  about  Dumfries,  which  town 
must  return  the  member,  there  is  no 
disposition  to  show  front."  In  another 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  wrote,  about  the  same  time : 
"  1  would  have  fought  to  the  last,  if  I 
oould  have  brought  ten  respectable 
gentlemen  and  an  equal  number  of 
tradesmen  together,  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  onenlj  proclaiming  their  sup- 
port to  those  Conservatiye  principles 
which  privately  and  separately  tney 
mnofessed;  but  this  was  imjjojssible. 
They  are  disunited  and  dispirited- 
thrown  into  a  new  position  without 
local  leading  men.  Though  they  see 
and  lament  the  danger,  tney  have  as 
jet  formed  no  combination  to  avert  or 
defeat  it.'' 

*  The  following  is  Malcolm's  ac- 
count of  the  coahtion,  as  given  in  a 


letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington: 
"  The  principal  gentlemen,  the  magis- 
trates, the  corporation,  and  the  old 
freemen,  amounting  to  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred,  I  found 

Jrompt  to  face  the  mob,  on  whom  Mr. 
ames  (the  Radical)  has  relied  hitherto, 
and  continues  to  rely,  for  success. 
Mr.  Howard,  junior,  of  Corby  Castle» 
had  some  of  the  freemen,  and  a  consi- 
derable majority  of  newl^j^-enfranchised 
statesmen,  &c.  It  remained  with  him 
whether  myself  or  James  should  suc- 
ceed. My  friends  thought  the  insults 
Howard  luul  received  from  James,  fol- 
lowing his  professed  hatred  of  Radi- 
calism, and  the  high  feelings  of  his 
funily,  would  prevent  a  coalition.  They 
were  mistaken.  It  took  pkce,  and 
from  that  time  my  success  was  impos- 
sible. AU I  could  do  was  to  insist  on 
the  two  members  confessing  this  coali- 
tion, as  the  only  condition  on  which  I 
would  withdraw.  They  did  so.  The 
ffround  of  faUure  was  established,  and 
Sie  Whk  influence  lowered,  by  th& 
alliance.'^ 


warn 
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and  some  of  the  local  gentiy  and  higher  class  of  txades- 
men  were  with  him ;  but  among  the  townsmen  genezaHy 
there  was  a  hi^-pressiire  Liberalism  which  flaunted  the 
tricolor  as  its  symbol.     Malcolm  sead  that  "  a  wobbo  or 
more  desperate  set  did  not  exist  in  £ngiand;''  but  this 
was  only  the  language  of  the  Toryism  of  the  day^.and 
meant  little  more  than  that  the  Radicals  were  triumphant. 
He  was,  of  course,  called  upon  for  pledges ;  but  he  refiised 
to  give  BJijj  whilst  he  freely  declared  his  sentiments^ 
mixed  good-humoredly  with  people  of  all  ranks,  €md 
attamed  some  personal  popularity  evexi  among  those' who 
were  resolute  to  vote  against  him.     If  they  could  not 
concur  in  his  opinions,  they  could  at  all  events  appreciate 
his  manliness  of  character,  and  laugh  at  his  jokes. 

So  Malcolm  returned  to  Bm-nfoot — ^not  at  all  crest- 
fallen, scarcely  even  disappointed — ^to  spend  there  a  few 
quiet  days,  and  then  again  to  immerse  himself  in  business 
from  which,  whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of  Parliament, 
nothing  could  ever  induce  him  to  detach  himself  so  long 
as  he  believed  that  his  work  would  be  serviceable  to  his 
country.     He  spent  his  Christmas — ^the  last  he  was  ^sver 
to  spend — ^with  Lady  Malcolm,  at  "Hastings.    But  early 
in  the  new  year  he  was  again  in  London — again  with  tlue 
oar  in  his  hand.     "I  am  working  day  and  night,'*  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Charles,  from  the  Oriental  Clui),  on 
the  25th  of  January,  "  to  bring  out  my  volume  on  the 
Indian  Administration.  ......  And  then  Waifield  and 

*Lord  Clive'/  T  am  half  ruined  with  completing  iny 
house,  and' putting  the  estate  in  order;  but  it  is  my  leei- 
dence  for.  life,  and  the  concern,  I  take  care,  shall  neither 
hurt  ^any  person  living,  nor  those  who  come  after  me." 
He  was  dwelling  at  this  time  in  ^^  a  small  lodgrog''  in 
Prince's-street,  Hanover-square  ;  but  he  had  become,  as 
he  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  quite  reconciled  to  personal 
privations."    He  was  living  in  the  future — dreaming  of 
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tbe  happy  homeiat  Waxfidld,  where  he  was  to  end  his 
days,  an  uaambitioiis  coraktry  geatleman,*  surrounded 
by  his  £EBiiily  and  his  books,  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  lettered  retirenuait  and  domestic  love.  Alas,  for  the 
Tjmily  g£  human  hopes  and  human  m^s  I 

1  am  dnawiog  to  the  end  of  my  6tory.  Throughout 
the  months  of  Febmary  and.  March,  Sir  John  Malcolm 
was  asaid-ucMisly  employed  in  the  completion  of  his  work 
on  dae.Admmlstratian.of. India,. and  in  the  collection 
and  arrangemfiTit  of  information  whieh  mi^t' otherwise 
contribate  to  the  duddation  of  the  great  question  which 
was  then  before  the  Grovemmeiit,  and  would  soon  be 
before  liieiPariiament  of  the  xjountry.  The  fiiture  con- 
stitutian  of  the  East  India  Company  was  to  be  determined 
— the  extent  of  its, powers  and  privileges^  to  be  defined. 
Gommsercdal  numopolies  had  become  odious  to  the  people, 
and  1^  exclusive  trade  with  China — the  last  remnant  of 
the  Company's  mCTcanfile  privileges — ^was  now  about  to 
be  sacrifioed  to  the  Genius  of  fieform.  Such  a  sacrifice 
was  tJneineritable  result  of  the  social  prc^ess  of  the  last 
twenty  yearn.  No  writing— no  speaking;  not  all  the 
books  and  pamphlets,  all  the  public  lectures  and  popular 
addresses ;  all  the  efforts  of  hired  or  volunteer  scribes 
and  oratoFs  couldL  save  the  doomed  monopoly.  But  not 
the  less  gallant  on  that  account^was  the  stand  that  was 
made  for  its  preservation.  ^Ajiid  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
looked  upon  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  East  India 
Company,:iiL  its  capacity  of  a  mercantile  corporation,  as 
a  part.of  the.  general  scheme  of  destructiveness  which  had 
been  nu^ped  oat  by  t^  ranpant  Eaxlicalism  of  a  deluded 


*  ''  HjrmaiusiDn  being  on  the  point  remainder  of  my  life,  the  duties  of  a 

of  complfiiion,''  he  vrote  to  the  Duke  country  gentleman,  I  do  belioTe  that  I 

of  Nonhnmberland,  on  the  8th  of  Fe-  shall  be  of  as  much,  if  not  more,  use 

bmar^, '*  I  ieare  town  ia  April,  and  in  than  in  any  other  position  in  such 

an  enort  to  perform  weUy^dunng  the  times." 
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people,  was  prepared  in  this  conjuncture  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  army. 

But  a  greater  leveller — a  more  destructive  agent  than 
this  Genius  of  Reform — ^was  now  abroad  in  the  land. 
The  spring  of  1833  is  still  remembered  sorrowfully  by 
thousands  of  English  families.  The  Cholera  —  then  a 
strange  and  mysterious  visitor — ^had  appeared  amongst  us 
in  the  preceding  year.  But  early  in  1833,  an  ^idemic 
of  the  true  English  type  committed  greater  ravages,  es- 
pecially in  the  metropolis,  than  the  pestilence  which  had 
swept  over  us  from  the  East.  The  Influenza  was  filling 
our  houses  with  mourning,  and  robing  our  people  in 
black.  It  attacked  Sir  John  Malcolm.  '^  I  am  confined 
to  the  house  with  a  bad  cold,"  he  wrote,  on  the  22nd  of 
February.  "By  the  15th  of  March,  I  shall  publish  my 
volume  on  the  Administration  of  India,  and  then  go 
to  Berkshire  and  bother  myself  as  little  as  possible  with 
either  Indian  or  other  politics,  beyond  the  active  per- 
formance of  my  duties  as  a  country  gentleman,  which 
ere  long  may,  as  the  supporter  of  loyalty,  order,  and  re- 
ligion, be  one  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the 
coxmtry.  I  hear  the  plans  for  India  have  been  propounded. 
I  know  not  what  they  are — ^but  conclude  the  Company 
will  be  driven  to  the  wall.  If  they  do  not  make  a  good 
battle,  I  shall  desert  them." 

A  few  days  after  the  specified  date,  the  volume  on  the 
Government  of  India  was  published  ;  but  its  publication 
brought  little  or  no  relief  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.  He  did 
not  then  think  that  his  work  was  done.  In  the  conflict 
which  had  commenced  between  the  Crown  Government 
and  the  East  India  Company  he  was  wiUing  to  take  an 
active  part.  The  Company  were  glad,  indeed,  to  secure 
the  services  of  such  an  ally;  and  Malcolm,  knowing  that 
much  was  expected  from  his  coadjutancy,  gave  himself 
again  to  this  new  toil  in  his  old  unstinting  way ;  and  with 
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a  willing  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  pre- 
pared to  place  himself  in  the  van  to  resist  the  contem- 
plated usurpations  of  the  Government.*  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  chief  functionaries  of 
the  India  House,  especially  with  Mr.  Melvillf — assidu- 
ous in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  might  be  serviceable  at  such  a  time.  J 
In  the  latter  part  of  March,  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  East  India  Company  and  their 
privileges  were  divulged.  The  commercial  privileges  of 
the  Company  were  to  cease,  but  the  territorial  government 
of  India  was  still  to  remain  in  its  hands.  It  was  necessary 
that  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  the  Ministerial  propo- 
sals should  be  brought  before  the  Proprietary  body.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  after  much  consideration  and  much 
discussion,  had  determined  on  their  acceptance,  and  re- 
commended this  course  to  the  Proprietors.  A  Special 
General  Court  was  convened  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question  on  the  15th  of  April.     It  was  concerted  at  the 


*  VTritiiiff  on  the  SOth  of  March  f  Now  8ir  James   Cosmo  Melyill, 

to  Mr.  Melvill,  Maloobn  said  :  <'  The  K.G.B. 

more  I  look  into  the  subject,  the  more  J  ••  It  would  be  of  great  use,"  he 

I  take  alarm  at  the  arbitrary  course  wrote  to  Mr.  Melvill,  "  if,  besides  the 

of  the  Board  of  ControL    Mr.  Grant  general  and  important  points  on  which 

means  to  ride  over  ^ ou,  mounted  upon  I  shall  look  to  you  for  aid,  you  could 

his  war-horse  Excitement  —  dam  by  get  some  one  of  your  mates  to  prepare 

Jealousy,  own  brother  to  Ignorance  a  dissection  of  the  actual  branches 

and  to  Violence.    The  former  horse  is  of  business  in  the  departments-— the 

still  in  high  repute.  The  latter  known  numbers  employed  at  home  and  abroad, 

to  be  very  steady,  but  apt  to  bolt."  '                      ^        '        ^^            ' 
In  another   lett^,  Malcolm  wrote 


from  govemors  to  porters:  the  annual 

vacancies ;  the  duties  of  the  Directors 

"  Mv  house  will  be  furnished  about  in  detail;  the  allotment  of  your  spa* 

the  1st  of  May  for  my  family.    I  go  in  cious  buildings ;  the  convenience  of 

on  the  6th  of  April.    Thank  Qoo^  we  your  present  position  for  your  actual 

shall  be  all  togeflier  at  last.    But  the  duties;  the  maed  business  in  offices, 

concern  has  half  ruined  me.    I  shall  &c..  See.    If  the  said  mate  made  out 

show  gentlemen  I  can  live  quiet ;  and  I  this  in  a  concise  form,  it  would  afford 

have  a  right  to  do  so.  I  am  quite  aware  excellent  data  for  some  words  upon 

I  abandon  all  influence ;  but  having  the  details  of  their  measure,  and  the 

made  my  last  effort  to  stem  innovation  probable  mode  of  their  operation  in 

and  rashness  in  Indian  concerns,  I  shall  we  constitution  of  the  Court." 
quit  with  a  dear  conscience." 
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India  Houfietbat  at  this  Court  a  series  xs£  iBesofaitioiis 
should  be  brought  forward,  expressible  oftke  opiniiHi  of 
the  Proprietore>,  thatifBarliament  dioiild  eonsiiierit  eoc- 
pedient  that  the  administratioii  of  Indsaduuhl  be  kept 
in  the  handa  of  the'  Company  diTeited  of:  their  xxfotnaeF- 
dal  d^araeter,  liie  .Company  daould  jiot  dirink  from  the 
undertaking,  ^provided  that  poTT^rsbe  reserved  to  enable 
the  Company  efficiently  to  administer  the  GxHoermnent, 
asd  that  their  pecunaary  r^ts.and  daims  be  adjusted 
upon  the  principle  of  &ir  4md  liberal  compromiae." 

It  was  expedient  tliat  these  resolutions .  siuiuld  be 
moved  by  a  proprietor  of  high  position  and  large  in* 
fluence — a  man  whose  .very  name  would  be  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  pix>posals  of'Govemmeiit  mi^t  be 
accepted  with.Jionor  to  the  Company  and  with  advan- 
tage to  the  people  of  India.  It  was  conceived  that  Sir 
John  Malcolm  was  the  one  of  all  others,  the  prest^  of 
whose  cai^eer,  and  the  reputation  of  whose  chaiacter, 
would  most  surely  secure  for  tlieiBesolutions  the  £&vor- 
able  consideration  of  the  Proprietary  body;  and  he  was 
invited,  therefore,. to  move  them.  He  was. not  one  to 
shrink  from  the  task,  and  his  consent  was  easily  ob- 
tained. But  hewasJn  a  very  unfit  atate  to  make  any 
such  exertion;  and  as  the  day  approached,  it  became 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  sick-room,,  and  not  the 
crowded  Court,  was  "the  place  to  which  Sir  John  Mal- 
cohn  ought  to  betake  himself  in  the  then  enfeebled  state 
of  his  health.  .^But  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the 
loss  of  his  expected  aid  wotdd  be  severely  felt  in  such 
an  emergent^;  and  his  friends. at  the  India  Hcmse  be- 
sought'him  to  .go  down  to  Leadenhall-street  on  the  ap- 
pomted  day,  if  only  to  move  the  Besoluticns,  without 
taking  part  in  the  debate. 

It  was  imprudent  to  go — ^but  he^went.    'He  Tosefrom 
his  sick-bed  and  went  down  to  Leadenhall-street,  girding 
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himself  np  &r^  great  effort,  wlieii  lie  ought  to  hare  be^i 
quietly  mirstng  himself  at  home.  The  sie^ting  of  JBro- 
prietors  was  unusually  lar^  and  jumsually  excited.  Men 
little  accustomed  to  swell  by  then:  presence  that  ordi- 
narily lethargic  assembly,  now  entered  the  Court-room 
with  grsnreand  earnest  JGu^es,  expressive  of  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  All  felt  that  their 
very  eadstenoe,  asa  corporate  body,  was  threatened;  that 
a  great  and  perhaps  destructive- change  was  impending; 
and  some  bdieved  that  they  had  now  to  contend  for  the 
preservation  of  their  property,  no  less  than  for  their 
fiiture  privileges  and  powers. 

After  the  usual  .Toutine-woit  had  been  .gone  tinx>ugfa, 
a  long,  elaborate,  and  very  able  minute,  by  that  great 
bulwark  of  the  Company,  Mr.Tucker,  was  read  in  Court; 
and  then  Sir  John  Malcolm  rose  to move  the  Eesolutions 
which  had  been  pdaced  in  his  hands.  .After  alluding,  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  to  Mr.  Tudier's  dissent, 
and  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  question  before 
the  Court,  he  briefly  referred  to  his  own  personal  expe- 
riences. *'  I  speak  not,"  he  said,  **  as  a  mere  theorist, 
but  as  one  who  is  guided  by  experience,  for  I  have  been 
in  the  Company's  service  from  a  boy.  I  have  served 
nearly  fifty  years;  and  having  seen  much  of  India,  I  can 
safely  declare  that  the  records  of  the  Cbmpany  afford  but 
a.fidnt  picture  of  the  difl^ulties  which  attend  the  proper 
government  of  that  empire."  He  spoke  then  of  these 
difficulties — of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  over- 
come; of  our  proud  position  in  India;  of  the  benefits 
which  England  derived  from  her  Indian  Empire,  and  of 
the  dangers  which  threatened  to  mtidermme  our  power. 
Then- he*  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  caution  in  treating 
so  large  a  question — of  considering  it  in  all  its  lesser  as 
well  as  its  greater  bearings.  "  We  must  keep  in  mind," 
he  said,  "  the  wise  observation  of  Edmund  Burke.    *  I 
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have  lost  all  opinion,'  said  tliat  great  orator,  *  of  your 
8waggermg  jmyora^  having  ever  found  the  truth  lurk 
in  the  little  minors  of  circumstances.'  " 

He  then  adverted  to  the  negotiations  which  had  taken 
place  between  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  to  the  papers  which  had  been  published 
on  the  subject.  "  If  the  negotiation  takes  the  turn  which 
I  hope  it  will,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  will  still  continue  to  be  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent, intermediate  body  between  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters and  India.  If  that  point  is  admitted,  it  will  be 
easy  to  settle  and  arrange  all  the  rest."  He  then  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  question — ^the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  Government;  foremost 
among  which  was  the  matter  of  the  trade  with  China. 
Of  this  he  spoke  as  of  something  which  it  was  desirable, 
but  which,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  times,  it  was 
barely  possible,  to  retain,  and  added : 

^^I  will  not  enter  into  all  the  probable  conseqnences  of  the 
opening  of  this  trade — ^I  will  not  now  discuss  whether  the  mer- 
chants engaged  in  it  will  reap  profit  or  loss — ^I  only  state  a  few 
leading  facts^  which  tend  to  make  me  regret  that  the  proposed 
change  is  to  take  place  at  all ;  because  I  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  Company  to  conduct  the  poli- 
tical government  of  India  without  the  assistance  derived  firom  the 
trade ;  and  secondly,  because  it  furnishes  a  sure  and  certain  remit- 
tance to  this  country,  out  of  which  the  dividends  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  annual  stipends  and  pensions  of  the  officers  and 
servants  of  the  Company  are  paid." 

Then  he  dwelt  upon  that  great  and  most  imperative 
fact — the  necessity  of  some  barrier  between  India  and 
the  influences  of  Party  at  home,  saying : 

"Again  I  repeat,  that  India  requires  a  strong  Government, 
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conducted  bj  men  who  will  face  calumny,  and  whose  only  fear 
is  the  disapprobation  of  their  own  conscience.  These  persons, 
however,  require  efficient  protection  in  England ;  and  it  is  on 
this  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  that  I  have  formed  my  decided 
opinion^  confirmed  by  long  experience,  that  India  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  prosperity  unless  there  exists  a  strong  intermediate 
body  between  that  empire  and  the  throne." 

Upon  this  necessity  he  dwelt  earnestly  and  emphati- 
cally, pointing  out  the  evils  that  resulted  from  the 
absence  of  anything  like  an  Indian  public  in  England, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  constituency  in  England,  with 
power  to  return  members  to  Parliament  ; 

"  Public  opinion,"  he  said,  "  I  affirm,  in  all  its  shapes — from 
the  clamor  of  a  multitude  to  its  most  calm  and  rational  expression 
— is  now  all  potent  in  England,  and  unless  there  is  a  body  of  men 
connected  by  common  interests,  common  feelings,  and  common 
ties,  who  derive  respect  from  their  condition  and  character,  if  not 
from  number,  arrayed  to  defend  India,  I  shall  feel  slight  hopes 
ns  to  the  long  continuance  of  that  empire  in  health  and  prosperity. 
I  shall  here  state  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  have 
giv^n  the  greatest  attention.  I  have  been  long  satisfied  that  it  is 
indispensable  there  should  be  an  Indian  public  in  England— 
I  mean  a  body  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  Indian  afiairs,  and 
whose  duties  and  privileges  connect  them  by  higher  motives  than 
the  ties  of  pecuniary  concerns  wifh  our  Eastern  Empire.  I  see 
no  better  mode  in  which  such  a  body  can  be  formed  than  by 
adding  India  bondholders,  who  have  the  same  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  India,  to  the  stockholders,  and  forming  them  into  a 
constituency,  who,  besides  electing  Directors,  may  return  some 
members  to  Parliament,  chosen  from  persons  with  specified  quali- 
fications, who  will  not  only  represent  the  interests  of  India,  but 
give  strength  to  an  intermediate  Government.  I  will  not  dwel 
on  this  subject:  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  upon  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  I  have  published  them  in  a  recent  work  on 
the  Government  of  India ;  I  will  only  assert  that,  at  this  moment, 
there  is  not  a  borough  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  three 
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handled  ten-pound  homes  iwhidi  has  eflooped  Sohedule.  A^  that 
has  not  its  local  iniereets^  its  petty  coTponbdon,.aiid  ito-ooastables^ 
better  defended  againflt.attack  or  calumny  tha&  the:  yast  popuk* 
tion  of  India,  iuid  the  thouaaods  of  public,  servants  and  Bntisk 
reeidentB  in  that  distant  .quarter,  of  the  globe." 

It  was  not,  he  said,  on  the  comparatively  narrow 
grounds  of  commerce  or  of  wealth  that  he  pleaded  the 
cause,  of  India  to  represezrtstioBand  pfcotectioH ;  it  was 
to  enable  England  to  discharge  the  awfiil  obligation  of 
goyeming  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  That 
was  the  one  great  subject  of  consideratiou;  liiat  alone 
had  actuated  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  their  negotiations  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  "And," 
he  added,  "  I  should  despise  myself  if  any  lesser  con- 
siderations weighed  for  a  moment  against  what  has  been 
my  object,  as  an  humble  individual,  through  life — ^the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  India." 

And  with  that  he  moved  theHeeolutions,  and  then  sate 
down,  or  rather  sunk  down,  in  his  place.  He  had  spoken 
for  two  hours  J  and  though  the  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  subject,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  lis- 
tened to  with  favor  by  a  large  proportion  of  his  hearers, 
had  sustained  him  throughout  what  in  his  enfeebled 
state  of  health  was  a  great  eflS^rt  and  a  sore  trial  to  him, 
it  was  obvious,  as  he  proceeded  with  his  address,  that  the 
little  factitious  strength  which  he  had.  forced,  into  hia 
service  was  failing  him,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a  reso- 
lute exercise  of  the  will  that  he  was  enabled  to  deliver 
the  closing  passages  of  lis  speech.  But  the  exertion  was 
very  painful,  and  when  he  sate  down  he  fainted  away. 

He  returned  home — ^weary^  exhausted';  but  with  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  having  dona  his  best  in  a  good 
cause..  The  debate  was  resumed  oni  the:  foUawing.  day, 
and  Malcohn,  though  but  little  lecovered'iiQm  luftisitigfiey. 
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aikd  in  a  most  unoertain  state  of  health,  Tras  still  to  be 
seen  in  tbe.  Court. o£  Pxoporietors.  He  took  little  part  in 
the  discussion;  probably^  indeed,  would  have  said  no- 
thing, if  his  old  anta^niat,  Sir  Harford  Jones,  had  not 
asked  him  whetfaer.he  had  moved  tbe  Eesolntions*of  the 
previous  day  in  oonsequence  of  any  oonmramcation  mth 
the  Crown  .Ministere — a  qnestion  which  be  emphatically 
answered  in  the  negative.  On  the  18tb,  tbe  19th,  and 
the  22iid,.the  Court,  reassembled j  and  on  the  last  of 
these  days,  Malcolm  spok^  brie%  in  defence  of  the  Reso- 
lutions. On  the.  23rd,  the  Court  met  again;  and  on  the 
25th  the  debate  was  cosduded,  but'  it*  does  not  appear 
that  on  either  of  those  days  Malcolm  was  in  Leadenhall- 
street.  The  excitement,  the  fatigue,  and  the  exposure 
to  the  inclement  spring  weather,  had  broti^ht  on  a  return 
of  his  complaints  ^'  I  regret  to  say,"  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Eoderick  (then  Mr.)  Murchison,  '^that  I  am  quite  un- 
able to  att^Did  the  committee*  to-day,  haviog  had  a  re- 
lapse, &om  going  out,  of  this  vile  influenza;  but  I  shall, 
if  alive,  be.  with  you  on  the  27th  instant."  But  he  was 
not  able  to  fulfil  his-  intention.  His  constitution  was 
more  shattered  than  he  believed. 

It  was  sorely  against  the  wishes  of  his  family  that  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  throughout  all  the  sickly  spring  of  1883, 
had  continued  to  lead  a  laborious  life  in  London,  instead 
of  seeking,, as  he  was  repeatedly  urged  to  do,  temporary 
relaxation  and  change  of  air  at  a.  mild  watering-place. 
Lady  Malcolm,  had  been  oompelled,  by  the  state  of  her 
health,  to  spend  the  winter  and  spring  at  HwtiDga,-  and 
there  she  continually  besought  Sir  John  to  join  her.  Hfe 
had  never  ceased  to  wish  that  he  could  obey,  without 
self  reproach,  .the.a&ctionate  summons^  but  it  strong  sense 
of  public  duty -had  kept  him  aprisonerinihe  metropolis; 

*  Of  the  Geographical  Society. 
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and  even  when  the  India-House  debates  were  at  an  end, 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  scene  until  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  declared,*  or  so  long  as  there  was  the  least 
chance  of  doing  any  good  by  his  presence.  But  this  re- 
newecT  attack  of  illness,  whUst  it  rendered  more  earnest 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  awakened  him  to  a  sense 
of  the  improvidence  of  thus  wasting  his  strength,  perhaps 
his  life;  and  he  consented  to  leave  London.  He  had 
before  disguised  from  his  wife  the  real  state  of  his  health, 
making  light  of  his  ailments,  and  alleging  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  his  work.  But  now  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  folly  and  unkindness  any  longer  to  conceal  that,  if  not 
seriously  ill,  he  at  least  required  nursing;  so  he  made  his 
arrangements  to  spend  a  few  quiet  weeks  at  Hastings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  he  left  Prince's-street, 
in  good  spirits  at  the  thought  of  so  soon  again  seeing 
his  wife  and  daughters.  But  he  had  scarcely  reached 
Charing-cross,  when  that  tremendous  visitation  wHch 
strikes  down  so  many  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers, 
and  turns  the  vigor  of  manhood  into  the  helplessness  of 
the  child,  descended  upon  Sir  John  Malcolm.  He  had 
directed  that  his  carriage  should  stop  at  the  coach-office 
in  order  that  some  inquiries  might  be  made  about  the 
places  which  he  had  taken  in  the  stage.t  The  servant 
opened  the  door,  and  was  about  to  ask  for  his  orders, 
when  he  saw  that  his  master  had  sunk  down  from  the 
seat,  and  was  Ijring  insensible  at  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage. Dismayed  by  the  fearful  sight,  he  gave  orders  for 
an  immediate  return,  at  the  utmost  possible  speed,  to 
Prince's-street.    Medical  advice  was  summoned.    It  was 


*  A  ballot  had  been  called  for  at  the  f  He  had  taken  places  in  the  stage- 
end  of  the  debate,  and  this  had  been  coach  to  Hastings;  but  intended  to 
fixed  for  the  3rd  of  May.    The  fate  of  proceed  as  far  as  Bromley  or  Seren 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  Eesolutions  were  Oaks  in  his  own  carriage, 
therefore  undecided  until  that  date. 
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at  once  pronounced  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  been 
stricken  by  paralysis. 

Expresses  were  sent  to  Lady  Malcolm  at  Hastings, 
and  to  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  (Malcolm's  son-in-law) 
at  Teddington.  George  Malcolm,  his  only  son,  was  then 
with  his  raiment  in  Ireland.  With  all  the  rapidity 
possible,  in  times  when  the  railway  was  in  its  infancy  and 
the  electric  telegraph  was  not,  they  whom  Malcolm  most 
loved  hastened  to  his  bedside.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
him ;  he  was  incapable  of  articulation,  incapable  of  intel- 
ligible gesture;  and  yet  it  was  plain  that  his  mind  was 
unclouded,  that  he  was  eager  to  communicate  with  them; 
but  all  means  of  communication  were  denied.  Most 
distressing  was  this  to  the  sufferer;  most  distressing  to 
the  loving  hearts  by  which  he  was  surroimded.  Day 
after  day  passed,  and  still  no  improvement.  His  wife 
and  son  kept  watch  by  him  night  and  day;  his  brother 
Gilbert,  who  had  come  up  from  his  country  parsonage 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  Sir  John's  seizure,  was  fre- 
quent in  his  visits  to  the  bedside,  frequent  in  his  Chris- 
tian ministrations,  earnest  in  his  prayers.  From  the  re- 
ception of  the  Sacrament  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  were  read  to  him,  the  sick  man  seemed  to  derive  a 
blessed  consolation;  and  he  joined  in  voiceless  prayer 
with  his  brother. 

He  remained  in  this  state  for  about  ten  days,  utterly 
helpless,  unable  to  articulate,  unable  to  make  himself 
understood  by  signs  or  gestures.  This  was  an  especial 
source  of  trouble  to  all  around  him,  for  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  some  one  thing  regarding  which  he  most 
earnestly  desired  to  be  informed — something  that  was 
pressing  heavily  on  his  mind.  The  3rd  of  May,  on  which 
Malcolm's  Resolutions  were  to  be  put  to  the  ballot  at  the 
India  House,  had  come  and  passed,  and  he  was  eager  to 
know  the  result.     His  active  mind,  still  unclouded,  still 
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dwelliBg  ase^er  on  public  affabsy'ceaeediKtt  eveii  in  that 
sad  hour,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  -iKUc^rwlikh  had 
80  xeoently  liseii  loNad  and  earnest  in  defaaberwasiiow 
•  still  (for  ever,  to  take  the  deepei^t  inteisst  in-theissire  of 
the  contest.  To  beso  cut  off  at  such  a  time.£9C8n  all  cam- 
mumcation  with  the  outer  rwcrld,  was  indeed  a  «3re  tzial. 
He  ^ezbibited  from  fijpst  to  bet  uncommon  mreetness  of 
temper,  but  there  evidently rwas  some  hidflfiniaoBrcae  of 
distress.  What  it  was  no  oiieJbisw,  until  ^^aoddenly  it 
occurred  to  Lady  Malcolm  to  i^ention  the  .result  of  the 
ballot*  at  the  India  Hoi:u3e,  and  iJnen  tifieieins  an^imme- 
ddate  change  in  his  manner.  He  subsided  at  tmoe  into 
a  state  of  visible  content;  the  smile  of  idciory  was  on 
his  face. 

When  he  had  reisained  in  this -state  far  some  ton  or 
twelve  days,  he  b^an, .  contrary,  to  the. expectation  of  all 
around  him,  to  Tally,  and  he  in  some  measure  reco- 
viered  his  speech.  From  that  :lime  his  improvement 
was  great  and  xapid,  and  hope  again.entered  the  beating 
hearts  of  the  ^watchers  by  his  bedside.  So  ^liking,  in- 
deed, was  the  change^  and  such  encousagbg  symptoms 
-were  apparent  in  the  third  week  ofJdJay,  tkat  the  £unily 
sent  out  cards  expressive  of  thanks  to  the  .numerous  in- 
quirers who  had  dOiocked  diiringiiis. illness. to  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  door.  Troops  of  friends  had:Came  every  day 
with  anxious  iaces  to  learn  for  themselves  the  hulkdin  of 
the  sick-'roem.  Among  these  wece.  many  of  the  magnates 
of  the  land.  The  Duke  of  WeUiagton  never  failed  in 
his  daily  visit  of  inquiry,  and  was  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  inexomble  mandate  of  the  physician  fi>rbade.him 
.to  appeariat  the  bedside  of  his  friend. 

But  all  these  ikvozable  aymptoms  which  numifeeted 
fihemselves  in  the  eady  part/of  the  jnoDth,  .diasppeaied 

*  XheTotearvsce-sEaJbYor  of  Sir  Jolm  Malooka's  'BMBoljLiixmB,di77 ;  agaiwi 
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towards  the  end  of  it.  On  the  .25th  of  May— up  to  which 
period  the  patient's  improvemetitiwas.so  striking  that  he 
liad'^once  or  twioe  been  taken  out  for  a  little  carriage 
exenase,  and  preparatians  were  being  made,  in  a  hopeM 
spirit,  to  remove  himto  Warfield — ^the  fond  expectations 
of  his  family  were  dissipated.  Jt  is  supposed  that,  having 
been  taken  out  cqq  that  day,.althougL  an  extremely  iin« 
genial  one,  by  the  speeial  direction  of  his  chief  medical 
attendant,  the  keen  ^air  smote  hsbn,  and  that  the  shock 
was  greater:  than  his  shattered  constitotion  could  sustain. 
All  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady.reappeared ;  and 
from  fchat  time  he  never  rallied. 

He  suffered  greatly,  but  he  was  brave  and  gentle  in 
Ms  soffermg;  and  the  love  and  gratitude  which  he  could 
not  speak,  were  written  upon  Iris  dying  face.  The  con- 
tinual presence  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  in  that  hour  of 
tnkl  was  strong  beyond  her  wonted  strength,:  and.  who 
forgot  her  own  sufferings  whilst  she  ministered  to  his, 
was  an  unfailing  solace  to  the  last.  When  his  hand  was 
clasped  in  hers  he  was  content.  But  human  love  could 
only  cheer  the  few  hours  that  were  left  to  him ;  no  skill 
of  man  or  tenderness  of  woman  could  arrest  the  great 
change  that  was  approaching. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  there  came  tidings  to  Prince's- 
street  that  the  mansion  at  Warfield  was ^at •  last  com- 
pleted; that  it  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  family. 
How  earnestly  had  Malcolm  looked  forward  to  this  hour 
— ^how  strenuously  liad  he  exerted  himself  to  hasten  it— 
how  fondly  had  he  hoped  beneath  that  Toof  to  close  his 
eyes  upon  the  world  for  ever!  'But  it 'was  not  to  be. 
There  was  another  mansion-^^Oioe  of  many  prepared  for 
him — and  on  that  very  day,  soon  after' the  news  came 
from' Warfield,  Sir  John  Malcolm^  itis  permitted  to  us  to 
hope,  passed  into  his  Father's  house,  and^as  at  rest. 

2b2 
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He  was  buried  very  privately;  only  the  members  of 
his  immediate  family  followed  him  to  the  grave,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  vaults  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly.  But  many  were  anxious  to  mark,  in 
the  most  enduring  manner,  their  sense  of  his  high  deserts. 
While  the  body  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  yet  lay  in  the 
humble  lod^ng  wherein  he  died,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  friends  met  together,  and  took  counsel 
regarding  the  best  means  of  doing  honor  to  his  memory; 
and  the  noble  statue  by  Chantrey,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
remains  to  declare  the  result.* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  monument  which  marks  en- 
duringly  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
More  than  two  years  after  Sir-John  Malcolm's  death,  the 
hill  which  overlooks  the  town  of  Langholm  was  covered 
with  a  moving  multitude  of  people.  Thousands  of  all 
classes — ^the  Border  gentry,  the  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  town,  the  pMded  shepherds  of  Teviot — 
were  toiling  on  a  September  morning  up  that  steep 
mountain-side,  to  see  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  lofty  obelisk, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  native  county  were 
about  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  whose  reputation 
they  were  so  justly  proud.     Sir  James  Graham  had  come 

•  This  moniimeiit»  wliich  was  erected  guished  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  and 

b^  subscriptions   raised  in   England  a  man  of  letters ;  disinterested,  liberal, 

without  any  ])nblic  notification,  oears  and  hospitable ;  warm  in  his  affections, 

jthe  following  inscription :  and  frank  in  his  manners ;  the  admirer 

In  memory  of  Majob-Gederal  Sik  and  patron  of  merit.    No  less  zealous 

>  JoHK  Malcoiji,  6.C.B.,  &c.,  bom  at  during  the  whole  of  his  arduous  and 

Bumfoot  of  Esk,  Dumfries-shu^,  1769,  eventful  career,  for  the  welfare  of  the 

died  in  London,  1883,  employed  confi-  natives  of  the  East,  than  for  the  ser- 

dentially  in  those  important  wars  and  vices  of  his  own  country,  his  memoty 

negotiations  which  established  British  is  cherished  by  grateful  millions ;  lus 

'Supremacy  in  India.    Bv  the  indefati-  fame  lives  in  the  history  of  nations, 

ffaole  and  well-directea  exertions  of  This  statue  has  been  erected  by  the 

those  extraordinary  mental  and  physical  friends  whom  he  had  acquked  by  his 

powers  with  which  Providence  had  en-  splendid  talents,  eminent  public 

Sowed  him,  he  became  alike  distin-  vices,  and  private  virtues." 
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from  Netherby  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  monument, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  masonic  honors. 
For  many  a  distant  mile  the  pillar  may  now  be  seen, 
"grand  against  the  sky."  Symbolising  Malcolm's  career, 
it  rises  from  the  heather,  and  looks  across  the  Border  far 
into  the  grey  distance.* 

But  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  made  for  himself  a  menu- 
ment  more  enduring  than  that  carved  from  the  freestone 
of  his  native  hills.  He  needed  neither  statue  nor  column 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  History  will  do  that  for  him. 
In  the  annals  of  our  Indian  Empire,  no  name  more  fre- 
quently occurs,  or  is  more  honorably  mentioned,  than  that 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

What  he  did,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show;  what  he 
was  may,  I  trust,  be  fairly  gathered  from  this  story  of  his^ 
life.     To  sum  up  his  character  at  the  close  of  it,  is  to- 


*  The  monument  on  Langholm  HiU  splendid  talents^  and  his  eminent  public 

bears  the  following  inscription :  services. 

"  The  first  stone  of  this  Obelisk  was  "  Confidentially  employed  in  theBast, 
laid  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  from  his  youth,  in  the  highest  political 
1835,  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  James  and  militanr  affairs, by  the  indefatigable 
Graham,  Baronet,  of  Nether^,  Grand  exertion  or  those  extraordinary  mental 
Master  of  the  Cumberland  Lodge  of  and  physical  powers  with  which  Pro- 
Freemasons,  accompanied,  in  proces-  vidence  had  endowed  him,  he  became 
sion,  by  the  Brethren  of  several  Ma-  alike  distinguished  in  the  arts  of  war 
sonic  Lodges,  and  by  some  thousands  and  of  government,  in  letters  and  in 
of  spectators,  from  both  sides  of  the  arms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  man 
neignbouring  Border.  was  more  liberal  in  appreciating  and. 

"  The  wo^  was  executed,  according  brinfl;ing  forward  merit  m  others,  whilst 


to  the  designs  of  Kobert  Howe,  Esq.,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life  he 

by  a  company  of  Masons  of  Langholm,  was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  ever^D 

who  finisned  it  in  less  than  a  year.  society, 

"In  honour  of  MAJOR-GENEaAL  Sir  "  During  the  whole  of  his  arduous 

John  Malcolm,  bom  at  Bumfoot  in  and  honorable  career  in  the  serWce  of 

1769,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honor-  his  own  country,  having  exerted  him- 

able  Military  Order  of  theBath,  Knight  self  with  no  less  zeal  to  improve  the 

of  the  Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  condition  and  promote  the  happiness 

Sun,  F.ILS.,  &c.,  &c.,  erected  by  his  of  the  natives  of  India,  whilst  his  fame 

countrymen  the  men  of  Bskdale,  with  lives  in  the  history  of  nations,  his 

the  aid  of  other  friends,  whom  he  ao-  memory  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 

quired,  in  the  course  of  an  active  and  grateful  millions." 
eventful  life,  by  his  private  virtues,  his 
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repeat  much  that  has  beea  already  wntten*  I  have 
labored  to  little  purpose. if  the  reader  has  not  leamii  that 
John  Malcolm  was  ^ninendy  a  man,  manly; :  a.  man 
upon  a  large  scale.  Nature  made  him  for  ahera  Of 
all  the  celebrated  men  who  have  contnbuted  to  build,  up 
the  great  edifice  of  our  Indian  Empise^  hfi  was  the  one 
most  lavishly  endowed  with  natural  gifla.  His  physical 
advantages  were,  indeed,,  preHsminent. .  Im  any  age,  and 
in  any  country,  they  would  have  excited  the  admiradon 
of  hi^  fellows.  He  was  formed  in  an  athletic  mould* 
Of  a  stature  far  above  the  conmion  race  of  men,  with  a 
well-developed  frame,  a  fine  face,  and  a.  frank,  opencouur. 
tenance,  he  seemed  made  for  vigorous  action*  A  robust 
constitution  and  an  un&iling  flow  of  animal  spirits  en- 
abled him  to  turn  these  physical  advantages  to  the.  best 
account ;  and  it  seldom  happened  that  he  was  prevented, 
either  by  bodily  languor  or  depression  of  mind,  firom 
giving  free  scope  to  his  infceUectjual  activity. 

Although  I  believe  that  Malcolm  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  life  to  this  pre-eminent  possession  of  the  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano,  there  ia  nothing  in  this,  rightly 
considered,  to  lower  our  estimate  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  But  we  can  never  twly  estimate  either 
what  a  man  does,  or  what  a  man  is,  without  taking 
laigely  into  consideration  this  matter  of  physical  oiganisa- 
tion.  Malcolm,  was,  as  I  have  said,  made  for  action; 
and  he  was  active  almost  beyond  example.  Movement 
waa  a  law  of  his  nature.  The  healthy  mind  would  have 
been  far  less  serviceable  to  mankind  than  it  was,  without 
the  healthy  body ;  but  the  healthy  body  could  have  done 
little  or  nothing  without  the  healthy  mind.  It  was  the  rare 
combination  of  the  two  which  made  him  almost  a  man  dui 
generis.  Indeed,.  I  do  not  know  an  example  out  of  the 
regions  of  romance  in  which  so  many  remarkable  qnali*- 
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ties,  generally  supposed  to  be  antagonistic,  were  com^ 
bined  in  the  same  person.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  oope 
with  a  tiger  in  the  jungle ;  it  is  no  small  thing  to  draw 
up  an  elaborate  state  paper ;  it  is  no  SBoall  thing  to  write 
the  history  of  a  natios ;  it  is  no  small  thing  to  conduct 
to  a  successfiil  issue  a.  difScult.  negotiation  at  a  foreign 
court;  it  is  no  small  thing  to  lead  an*  army  to  victory: 
and  I  think  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  he  who  could 
do  all  these  things  with  such  briUiant  success  as  Sir  John 
Malcolm,,  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in  a  very  remark- 
able age. 

It  may  be  doubted  as  a  general  rule  whether  the  union 
in  the  same  person  of  many  remarkable  qualities  is  con- 
ducive either  to  the  extent  or  the  permanence  of  his  re- 
putation The  numerous  and  varied,  successes  of  such  a 
man  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  jostle  and  dwarf  each  other, 
and  have  a  distracting  eflfect  upon  the  pubUc  mind.  It 
is  commonly  said  of  a  man  so  gifted  that  he  would  have 
been  held  in  repute  as  an  eminent  author,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  great  soldier;  or  that  he  would  have  been 
esteemed  as  a  great  soldier,  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
diplomatist  and  a  great  administrator.  And  it  is  really 
so  common  to  turn  the  very  largeness  and  overflow  of  a 
man's  gifts  to  his  disadvantage,  that  I  beheve  he  often 
contracts  his  reputation  in  the  world's  eye  by  that 
which,  if  th^e  were  no  envy  and  no  jealousy,  no  bitter- 
ness and  no  malice  among  us,  would  immeasurably 
extend  it.  The  mathematician's  reductio  ad  aibsurdum 
— "  a  part  greater  than  the  whole,  which.is  impossible" — 
is  practically  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  wodd^  when  it 
sits  in  judgQiient  upon  the  merits  of  such  a  man  aa  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  But  no  one  who  does  not  take  into 
account  aU  that  he  did  in  the  closet,  in  the  couacil- 
chamber  and .  in ;  the  field,,  and  comprehend  in  .on»  vie^ 
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the  aggregate  of  his  achievements,  can  say  how  really 
great  he  was. 

But  although  it  was  in  this  remarkable  union  of  many 
qualities  that  he  differed  chiefly  from  his  cotemporaries, 
he  had  other  undeniable  claims  to  take  a  foremost 
place  among  them.  He  had  talents  for  active  life  rarely 
excelled.  His  executive  powers  were  of  the  highest 
order;  for  his  energies  never  failed,  his  sagacity  was 
seldom  clouded,  and  he  had  in  a  rare  degree  the  faculty 
of  conciliating  and  enlisting  men  into  his  service,  and 
rendering  even  stubborn  circumstances  obedient  to  his 
will.  His  honesty  of  purpose  and  his  goodness  of  heart 
invited  the  general  confidence  which  contributed  so 
lai^gely  to  his  success.  Men  of  all  classes  and  all  charac- 
ters— from  the  king  upon  his  throne  to  the  poor  ryut  in 
his  mud  hut,  or  the  savage  Bheel  in  the  jungle — felt  that 
he  was  one  to  be  trusted,  and  that  they  were  safe  in  his 
hands.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  the  natives  of 
India,  or  more  successful  in  his  dealings  with  them.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since  he  shook  the 
dust  of  India  off  his  feet  for  ever,  but  his  name  is  still  a 
household  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 

If  I  were  asked  in  what  he  chiefly  excelled,  I  should 
say  in  the  art  of  governing  men  in  a  rude  state  of  society. 
It  was  to  his  simplicity  and  manliness  of  character  that 
he  principally  owed  his  extraordinary  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India.  His  unpremeditated 
sallies  were  more  effective  than  th^  artifices  and  con- 
trivances of  other  men.  It  was  not  Malcolm's  system, 
but  Malcolm  himself  that  achieved  so  much.  Other 
English  gentlemen  have  made  for  themselves  great 
names  in  India;  but  no  one,  perhaps,  ever  impressed  his 
individuality  so  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  people  as 
John  Malcohn-Sahib.    They  spoke — and  there  are  old 
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,  men  who  still  speak—of  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did, 
and  how  he  looked,  and  love  to  recall  his  familiar  image. 
Time  was  when  any  member  of  his  family  might  have 
passed  safely,  under  the  escort  of  a  single  man,  through 
places  where  others  would  have  required  the  protection 
of  a  company  of  soldiers. 

That  he  made  for  himself  so  enduring  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  is  to  be  attributed,  for  the  most  part, 
to  his  accessibility.  His  doors  were  always  open,  and  to 
high  and  low  he  was  equally  affable — nay,  genial  in  his 
manner.  He  was  altogether  above  the  littleness  of 
official  exclusiveness  and  reserve.  He  gave  himself  no 
airs.  He  was  not  the  slave  of  forms  and  precedents.  If 
a  timely  joke  would  answer  his  purpose  better  than  a 
Government  regulation,  he  made  the  joke  and  left  the 
code  on  the  shelf.  In  a  word,  he  gave  full  scope  to  the 
honest  impulses  of  a  noble  nature ;  and  if  he  was  not,  in 
some  respects,  the  model  of  an  official  man,  I,  for  one, 
think  the  better  of  him. 

For  no  man  was  more  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
no  man  worked  with  a  larger  zeal,  with  more  unweary- 
ing energy,  or  with  a  more  absolute  disregard  of  self.  In 
his  duty  prompt  at  every  call,  he  passed  from  one  pro- 
vince, or  from  one  country  to  another,  thinking  as  little 
of  his  personal  ease  as  of  his  personal  interest,  and  giving 
himself  up  unstintingly  and  unwearyingly  to  the  work 
in  hand,  until  he  had  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
Whatsoever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  with  a  full  heart 
and  a  full  brain.  He  identified  himself  with  his  public 
duties,  and  gave  full  measure  overflowing  of  service  to 
the  State ;  and  he  could  never  have  done  what  he  did  if 
he  had  been  in  any  wise  a  formalist,  or  had  shrunk  from 
personal  responsibility.  The  duties  upon  which  he  was 
employed  were  mostly  of  an  exceptional  character,  and 
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he  p^ormed  them,  in  faia  own  way,  nialriBg  rather 
examples  for  others  than  following  exiHtuig  offidaL  pat- 
terns. And  every  GrovBnior*Qeneral.  under  whom  he 
served  knew  weE  the  worth  o£  such  servioe. 

And  it  was  not  only  because  he  was.  sure,  to  do  his 
work  promptly  and  effectually  that  he  was  so.  tmabed  by 
statesmen  of  different  views  aiid  different  charaebeiS)  but 
because  the  honor  of  his  country  was  always  sa&.in  his 
keeping.  He  nevnr  jeopardised  the  good  &ith  of  the 
nation.  He  made  himsdf  and  Ins  Government  respected 
at  ev^  foreign  Court  to  which  he  was  conrniissjoned. 
It  was  known  that  he  was  firm  andresolut&;  that  he. was 
one  not  to  be  oyerreachnd;  that  subterfuges  and  eivasions 
would  avail  nothing  with  him ;  but  it  was  knovm  also 
that  he  was  a  man  thoroughly  to  be  trusted^  that  Mal- 
colm's word  once-  given  the  promise  would  never  be  re- 
tracted or  the  pledge  evaded;  and  there  was  not  a  native 
prince  or  a  native  statesman  in  India  who  would  not 
rather,  when  their  own  or  their  country's  interesta  were 
at  stake,  negotiate  with  him  than  with  men '  of  a  more 
yielding'  character.  He  was  wholly  ino^able  of  any 
kind  of  trickery ;  and  they^  could  appreciate  his  honesty 
and  truth,  althou^  they  could  not  imitate  his  sample. 

In  all  that  he  did,  whether  for  his  country  or  for  Jbim- 
self,  this  pure  sense  of  honor  was  conspicuous.  He  rose 
to  high  official  station,  without  the  commisak>n  of  a  single 
act,  or  the  utterance  of  a  sin^e  word,  that  he  could  desire 
to  be  \mrecorded.  It  is  true  that  he  made  his  own  way 
in  the  world j  that  he  did  not*  forget  what  was  due  to 
himself,  and  unreservedly  asserted  his  chiims  when  he 
thoii^ht  that  they  were  disregarded.  But  this  is  -only 
to  say  that  he  took  to  himself  the  motto: of  the  most 
chivalrous  of  men,  and  inscribed  upon  his  good  sword 
the  worda^  Aut  vumi  uweniam  tmtfaciam;    He  did 
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carve,  his  way  to  fortucye,  but  openly  and  houesily,  and 
before  tlie  world.  He  fairly  asserted  hia  own  rights, 
but  he  resorted  to.  no  oovert  intngues-  to  secure  them. 
It.  is  no  small 'proo^  iadeed,  of  the  pmdl^  of  his  inten- 
tions^ the  honesty  of.  his  endeavours,  and  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  means  he  employed,  that  at  every  step  of  his 
carea:  he  desired  that  an  ample  record  should  be  k^t.of 
the  circumsisuices  attending  hia  advancements.  Copies 
of  ail  his.  letters  relaliing  to  his  preferment  were  carefully 
preserved;  and  he  greatly  desired  that  his  Mends  should 
be  unreservedly  acquainted  with  their  contents. 

Such  .were  some  of  the.  more  prominent  traits  of  the 
public  diaracter  of  Sir  John.  Malcolm.  His  private 
virtues  have  been  largely  iUuatrated  in  the  preceding 
pages  J  but  only  those  who  knew  him  well,  and.  were 
continually  in  his  society,  can  duly  measure  their  extent. 
He  wag,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words,  the  most 
generoTis  andcharitable.  of  men.  I  do  not  speak  of  mere 
giving.  It  is.  easy  to  give.  But  he  gave  and  forgave 
with  equal. liberality.  He  was  not  capable  of  an..unkind 
thought,  or  a  harsh,  judgment.  He  readily  found  excuses 
for  all  who  injured  him;  and  no  conflict  of  opinion  or  an- 
tagonism of  interests  ever  wrung  from  him  a  bitter  word. 
His  heart,  indeed,  overflowed  with  loving  kindness  to- 
wards all  men;  and  noUung. could  make  him  suspicious 
of  his  fellows*  He  might  be  deceived,  or  he  might  be 
wronged;. bulk  still  his  faith. in.  human  nature  was  xm- 
shaken,,  and  he  looked  out  upon  the  world,  with  undimi- 
nished hopeftdness  and^chaecfuliiess,  imparting  to  every- 
thing.arouiid  him  the  liues  of  his  own  sunny  mind.  His 
social  qualities,  were  of  a  very  high  order.  He  made  many 
fiienda,  .a&d  never  lost  one  whom,  he  had  made.  By  the 
old  and  young  he  was  equally  beloved.  For  the  latter 
he  had  sdways  greali  kindness  and  consideration;   and 
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althoogli  he  was  often  free  and  unreserved  in  their  com- 
pany, he  kept  parental  watch  over  them,  and  led  them, 
by  precept  and  example,  in  the  right  way.  "Among  all 
the  persons  whom  I  have  conversed  with,"  wrote  one 
who  knew  him  well,  and  who  had  both  heart  and  head 
to  appreciate  Malcolm's  character,*  "  he  had  the  keenest 
practical  insight  into  human  nature,  and  best  knew  the 
art  of  controlling  and  governing  men,  and  winning  them 
over  to  their  good."  He  was  not  a  precisian  about  small 
things,  and,  therefore,  his  advice  and  exhortation  were 
ever  effective  in  great.  He  formed  the  characters  and 
made  the  fortimes  of  more  good  officers  than  any  man 
who  ever  served  in  India.  He  has  been  accused  of 
clanship;  but  this  was  only  so  far  true,  that  when  a 
relative  (Sr  a  neighbour  came  recommended  to  him 
by  high  intrinsic  qualities,  Malcolm  did  his  best  to 
serve  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  men,  owing  every- 
thing to  his  patronage,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  until 
they  made  themselves  known  to  him  by  their  deserts. 
Of  one — ^the  most  eminent  and  the  most  worthy,  perhaps, 
of  all  his  disciples — ^he  was  wont  to  say,  jestingly,  when- 
ever this  matter  of  clanship  was  alluded  to  in  his  pre- 
sence, "  Clanship,  indeed  1   Why,  look  at  our  friend ; 

I  picked  him  out  of  the  Bazaar/' 

But  although  Sir  John  Malcolm  was,  in  so  large  a  sense, 
apublic  man,  and  although  the  social  circle  in  which  he 
moved  was  one  of  uncommon  extent,  he  cultivated,  as 
few  have  ever  cultivated,  the  domestic  chanties,  and  was, 
in  all  the  family  relations,  a  model  of  purity  and  devotion. 
He  was  the  most  reverential  of  sons;  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  brothers ;  the  most  loving  and  most  fsuthful  of 
husbands;  the  most  tender  and  judicious  of  parents;  the 

*  The  late  Archdeacon  Hare. 
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kindest  and  the  most  faithful  of  friends.  The  records 
of  the  dead,  and  the  testimonies  of  the  living,  abun- 
dantly declare  how  deserving  he  was  of  the  love,  grati- 
tude, and  respect  which  were  so  abundantly  lavished  upon 
him.  "  He  was  always  so  kind,"  said  the  attached  friend 
whose  words  I  have  cited  above,  "  always  so  generous, 
always  so  indulgent  to  the  weaknesses  of  others,  while 
he  was  always  endeavouring  to  make  them  better  than 
they  were;  unwearied  in  acts  of  benevolence;  ever 
aiming  at  the  greatest,  but  never  thinking  the  least  below 
his  notice,  he  could  descend,  without  feeling  that  he  sunk, 
from  the  command  of  armies  and  the  government  of  an 
empire,  to  become  a  peace-maker  in  a  village  brawl.  In 
him  dignity  was  so  gentle  and  wisdom  so  playful ;  and 
his  laurelled  head  was  girt  with  a  chaplet  of  all  the 
domestic  affections." 

There  is  little  need  that  the  biographer  should  dwell 
any  longer,  in  this  place,  upon  what  it  has  been  his 
privilege  to  illustrate  in  almost  every  chapter  of  his 
work.  But'  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  fear  scant 
justice  has  been  done  to  him  in  the  foregoing  pages.  He 
had  derived  in  early  youth,  from  religious  parents,  lessons 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  principles  of  Christian  conduct, 
which,  although  it  was  not  his  wont  to  make  parade  of 
these  things,  he  held  in  solemn  remembrance  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  career.  He  had  ever  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Church;  and  he 
lived  in  a  state  of  incessant  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
to  the  benign  Creator,  whose  good  gifts  had  descended 
so  copiously  upon  him.  The  sentiment  of  reverence  was, 
indeed,  as  strong  within  him  as  that  of  love.  He  lived 
in  charity  with  all  men;  and  he  walked  humbly  with  his 
God. 


AT  PINT)  IT. 


(Page  52.) — ^death  of  captain  chbistie. 
im.  cobmicb:  to  aBNEaiL  halcolm. 

(JPriviUe,) 

Tabreez,  Nov.  23, 1813. 

My.deab  Sib, — My  last  letter  to  you  was  written,  I  fancy,  from 
the  Prince's  camp  at  Ak  Tuppah,  when  Sir  Gore  was  about  to 
march  from  thence  to  Teheran.  The  Prince  kept  me  by  force  for 
the  winter.  I  resisted  all  I  could,  but  in  vain,  as  Sir  Gore 
ordered  me  to  stay.  "Would  to  Heaven  I  had  succeeded,  as  I 
should  not  then  have  been  a  witness  to  all  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  which  have  marked  H.B.H.'s  short  campaign.  His 
army  is  totally  annihilated,  his  guns  lost,  and,  what  is  infinitely 
worse  than  all,  the  amiable,  brave,  and  gallant  Christie  is  no  more. 
If  it  be  any  consolation  to  be  generally  regretted,  he  is  deeply  .so 
by  all  Persia.  His  amiable  manners,  his  equanimity,  and  his 
cool,  steady,  and  invincible  gallantry,  endeared  him  to  all  ranks  of 
people,  j)articularly  to  the  Prince  and  to  the  soldiers:  the  former 
1  saw  twice  in  tears  for  the  man  who  so  nobly  sacrificed  his  life  fo5c 
him.  But  I  have  not  attended  to  my  intention  of  giving-you  an 
account  of  our  misfortunes  in  regular  order,  and  will,  therefore, 
try  to  be  more  connected. 

Sir  Gore  came  to  the  Prince's  camp  as  mediator  between  him 
and  the  Russian  Commissioner-in-Chief  in  Georgia,  who  had 
come  by  appointment  to  the  banks  of  the  Aras,  at  a  place  called 
XJslandooz.    The  Prince  kept  about  thirty-five  miles  at  his  own 
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side  of  the  river,  the  Russian  refused  to  come  to  him,  and  no 
meeting  took  place  between  them.  A  Russian  General  was  sent 
to  the  Prince's  camp  to  propose  the  appointment  of  deputies  on 
all  sides,  to  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Aras,  the  Russian  Commis- 
sioner-in-Chief  having  retired  as  far  on  his  side  as  the  Prince  was 
on  this  from  TJslandooz.  This  arrangement  took  place ;  the  depu- 
ties met  for  some  days,  but  all  ended  in  nothing.  The  Rusdans 
would  not  cede  anything,  as  they  at  first  promised,  and  the  Per- 
sians would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  with  the  status 
quo  prcBsentium  for  its  basis,  so  that  no  arrangement  or  accommo- 
dation could  be  agreed  upon. 

Before  Sir  Gore  left  Tabreez  to  come  to  the  camp,  a  report 
reached  us  that  a  peace  had  taken  place  between  England  and 
Russia ;  an  J  this  was  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  a  letter  to  the 
same  purport  from  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Russian  ships  in  the 
Caspian  to  Major  D'Arcey  and  the  English  officers  who  were 
opposed  to  them  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Gore  immediately  wrote  to 
Major  D'Arcey  not  to  allow  the  English  to  be  opposed  in  any 
manner  to  the  Russians,  and  they  all,  in  consequence,  returned  to 
the  Prince's  camp,  which  they  had  reached  before  the  Embassy 
arrived.  As  there  was  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding,  enmity, 
and  bedamaghee  between  Mirza  Buzoorg  and  Sir  Gore,  the  ktter 
was  very  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  English 
officers  from  the  field.  In  all  his  letters  to  the  Russian,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  General  who  came  to  our  camp,  he  boasted  of 
having  withdrawn  the  assistance  of  the  English  officers  from  the 
Prince  upon  the  mere  unconfirmed  report  of  a  peace  in  Europe; 
he  abused  Mirza  Buzoorg  and  all  Persians  heartily  to  them,  and 
assured  them  no  Englishman  should  in  future  assist  Persia  in  the 
field.  In  this  temper  of  mind  the  negotiations  were  commenced; 
and  when  Sir  Gore  found  that  the  Russian  would  not  think  of 
ceding,  as  he  at  first  promised  (having  said  he  was  ready  and 
authorised  to  cede),  he  became  irritated  and  angry  with  every- 
thing Russian,  and,  of  course,  agreed  that  the  Persians  were  mode- 
rate and  right  in  all  they  demanded.  The  English  officers  were 
now  ordered  out  of  camp.  Major  D'Arcey,  Major  Stone,  the  two 
Lieutenants  Willocks,  and  Major  Douville  (a  Frenchman  whom 
we  have  here)  returned  to  Tabreez,  but  the  Prince  and  his  Minister 
prevailed  on  Sir  Gore  to  allow  our  dear  friend  Christie  and 
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Linds87,  with  thnieen  drill  sergeants^  to  remain.  Being  kept  in 
camp  without  any  apecifio  orders  how  to  conduct  themaelveSy  and 
knowing  the  Prinoe  intended  them  to  fight,  although  Sir  Gore, 
perhaps,  did  not,  Ghristie  came  to  breakfast  with  Sir  Gore  the  last 
day  he  w«0  in  camp,  and  adced  him  openly  whether  they  were  to 
i^bt  or  not.  Hia  answer  was,  '^  I  am  deaf  and  bliisd,  and  if  gen- 
tlemen think  proper  to  knock  their  own  heads  againat  a  wdl,  I 
cannot  help  it;"  or  worda  -reiy  nearly  to  this  effect.  The  coar 
aeqnencea  of  diis  indefinite  answer  it  waanot  £f&cult  to  foinesee. 
I  asked  Christie,  the  moment  we  came  out,  if  he  intended  to  fight 
against  the  Russians;  he  ansi^ered,.  '*  Tes ;  I  waa  ki  doubt  before^ 
but  mw  I  cannot  be  oSi" 

Wer  now  marched  towards  the  Axas,  and  Sir  Gore  towards 
Teheran.  Four  or  five  marches  brought  us  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  we  encamp^  with  our  front  towards  it.  Here  it 
ran  from  west  to  eaat,  so  that  we  faced  due  north,,  with  a  small 
river  running  into  the  Aras  on  our  right.  We  had  been  here  for 
ten  days,  in  undisturbed  quietness^  and  blind,,  incautious  security, 
when^  on  the  Slat  of  October,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  foreh 
noon,  we  were  most  completely  and  ^eetually  surprised  by  the 
Russians.  Nobody  in  camp  had  any  idea  of  tiheir  approach  till 
they  had  advanced  through  a  clear  and  open  plain  to  within  a 
.few  hundred  yards  of  us,  and  were  in  possession  of  a  little  hill  in 
our  rear,  which  commanded  every  part  of  the  camp^  before  our 
men  could  &11  in.  At  Ais  time  Lindsay  waa  on  the  other  side 
of  IJie  Aras  with  all  hia  Topechees,  waiting  for  the  Prince,  to 
accompany  him  hunting.  When  the  order  for  this  had  been 
given,  the  day  befijre,  Lindsay  remonstrated  three  times;  but  in 
vaitt.  The  report  of  the  approach  of  ^  Rusrians  reached  him 
beyond  the  river,  and  he  returned  (a  fiirsukh  at  least)  full  gaUop, 
and  JQSt  reached  his  guns  when  the  Russians  gained  the  little  hilL 
Had  they  advanced  right  into  the  camp  liiey  must  have  reached 
the  guns  on  our  left  long  before  Lindsay.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  mounted  them,  and  got  them  off,  with  only  about  tsn 
or  twelve  rounds  for  aH  his  thirteen  gumu  Christie  had  during 
this  time  drawn  up  his  men,  as  well  as  hurry  and  confusion  would 
admit  of,  between  the  camp  and  the  hill  the  enemy  had  gained 
possession  of,  being  determined  here  to  oppose  their  entrance  into 
camp.     They  opened  from  above  a  gun  upon  him,  with-  a  smart 
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fire  of  musketry,  and  immediately  about  three  hundred  men  de> 
ecended  the  little  hill,  opening  and  extending  their  files,  and 
advanced  upon  him.  While  preparing  his  men  to  charge  them^ 
an  order  from  the  Prince  arrived  to  retreat  acros  the  little  river 
on  our  right.  Christie  sent  a  sergeant  to  represent  to  him  the 
impropriety  of  retiring,  aqd  the  necessity  of  charging  and  annihi* 
lating  the  small  body  of  the  enemy  that  was  in  firont  of  him.  The 
Prince  got  into  a  passion,  abused  Englishmen  and  all  that  waa 
English,  galloped  up  himself  to  the  Sirbaz,  seized  their  colors, 
and  delivered  them  to  a  Gholam,  telling  {he  rascals  to  run  away; 
which  of  course  they  did,  except  two  companies,  who,  from 
personal  attachment,  still  stuck  to  Christie,  and  behaved  gal* 
lantly.  With  these  he  followed  the  troops  the  Prince  had  made 
retreat,  carrying  away  with  him  some  wounded  officers  and  men 
that  were  left  on  the  ground.  Lindsay,  after  having  fired  away 
the  few  rounds  he  had  (3lb.  shot  out  of  six-pounders),  and  per- 
ceiving the  danger  he  was  in,  retreated  with  his  guns  across  the 
little  river  after  the  other  troops  had  led  the  way.  Here  the 
Prince,  not  knowing  that  he  had  no  ammunition,  commenced  the 
most  extravagant  abuse  of  him  for  not  continuing  to  fire  even 
without  ammunition.  Lindsay  returned  his  sword,  and  gave 
over  charge  of  the  guns  to  the  Subadar,  saying  he  would  not 
fight  again  for  the  Shah-Zadeh.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Prince 
came  to  him,  begged  and  entreated  him  to  forget  what  he  had 
said,  and  not  to  leave  him  in  his  distress.     Lindsay  agreed. 

We  were  now  driven  out  of  our  camp,  which  the  enemy  got 
quiet  possession  of,  having  lost  everything  we  possessed  in  the 
world  except  the  clothes  we  wore  and  the  horses  we  rode.  Abbas 
Mirza  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  took  a  position  within 
shot  of  the  enemy,  and  divided  from  him  by  the  little  river  we 
had  crossed^  and  about  six  hundred  yards  of  ground  filled  with 
jungle.  As  Lindsay  had  no  ammunition,  he  proposed  to  the 
Prince  to  head  twenty  of  his  own  men  and  thirty  or  forty 
Gholams,  and  to  make  a  dash  into  our  own  camp,  and  carry  off 
some  rounds  in  the  best  way  they  could,-  This  was  agreed  to. 
They  mounted  and  set  off,  J}ut  not  a  Gholam  (except  one  single 
man)  stuck  to  him.  With  his  own  twenty  and  this  man,  they  sue* 
cecded  in  carrying  off  six  rounds  of  ammunition  each  man,  and 
returned. 
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In  this  new  position  our  right  was  under  a  little  hill,  or  tuppah, 
which  the  Persians  intended  to  strengthen,  and  had  already  com« 
menced,  as  there  was  a  half-dug  ditch  and  several  holes  around  it. 
Our  firont  faced  our  own  camp,  out  of  which  we  were  driven  by 
the  Russians,  who  now  possessed  it;  and  our  left  extended  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  I  have  so  often  mentioned.  The  Prince 
ordered  Christie  to  take  two  companies  and  skirmish  with  the 
enemy  in  the  jungle  that  divided  us;  and  as  we  had  now  got  a 
little  ammunition,  Lindsay  took  two  guns  to  oppose  two  or 
three  of  theirs,  which  were  on  the  oppo&ite  bank,  and  firing  upon 
us.  They  both  succeeded  famously,  as,  after  a  few  rounds,  the 
Russians  pulled  back  one  of  their  guns  into  a  hollow,  and  there  it 
remained  silent.  With  another  gun  they  fired  occasionally,  but 
did  us  no  harm.  Christie's  two  companies  conducted  themselves 
admirably,  and  drove  the  Russians  back  out  of  the  jungle,  and 
returned  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted*. 

It  was  now  becoming  dark,  the  ammunition  of  the  Sirbaz  was 
nearly  exhausted — we  had  about  six  or  eight  rounds  only  for  each 
gun — we  had  only  lost  twenty  or  thirty  men  killed  and  wounded, 
we  had  not  the  means  of  continuing  the  fight  even  if  we  had 
daylight,  when  the  Prince,  instead  of  retreating,  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  remaining  there  for  the  night.  When  dark,  he  sent 
for  Christie  and  Lindsay  (the  former  having  had  his  leg  and  his 
horse  wounded  during  the  day),  and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue.  They  recommended  him 
strongly  to  quit  his  present  situation  and  fall  back  among  some 
hiUs  in  his  rear,  so  as  not  to  be  within  reach  of  the  enemy  during 
the  night;  but  in  vain.  He  ordered  Lindsay  to  bring  his  guns 
close  under  the  little  fort,  or  tuppah.  Lindsay  represented  to 
him  that  he  had  much  more  to  apprehend  from  the  ditch  and 
holes  that  were  there  during  the  night,  than  from  the  enemy. 
Abool  Futteh  Khan  repeated  this  to  him,  but  in  different  words, 
and  he  gave  over  for  the  present.  Christie  requested  permission 
to  draw  off  his  infantry  to  the  left,  and  there  await  the  approach 
of  the  Russians,  who,  if  they  attacked  us  at  night  (a  thing  most 
certain),  must  come  that  way;  but  he  was  refused. 

The  Prince  spent  the  night  in  consulting  with  every  one  about 
him.  He  listened  to  the  advice  of  all,  he  followed  that  of  none; 
and  he  himself,  his  Minister,  his  Mirzas,  and  Mostofees  all  gave 
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orders,  while  no  oae  knew  what  he  did  or  what  he  said.    la  ihis 
state  of  confuaon  did  we  pass  the  night,  Sirbaz,  TcqiedhQee, 
Gholams,  horses,  mules,  and  camels,  aU  abcmt  this  little  hill  fort, 
which,  if  complete,  had  only  xoom  for  two  liimdzed  men  within 
it,  and  was  unfortonatelj  almost  full  of  thatehed  rQQ&  of  very 
combustible  matter.    The  Prince,  to  isompbte  the  demoostiatioii 
to  the  world  of  his  own  and  his  minister's  incapacity,  ordered  two 
gims  to  be  taken  up  to  the  top  of  it,  although  it  was  impossible 
to  fire  them  down  to  any  adrantage.    We  were  pnetty  oonfideat 
that  pickets  would  have  been  placed  so  as  to  give  us  infimaiit»i 
of  the  advance  of  the  enemy;  but  we  were  mistaken.     About 
half-past  four  a  msA  came  from  the  Prinoe  to  tell  Chdstie  that  he 
had  permission  to  take  his  men  where  he  wished,  and  ovi&ax^ 
Lindsay  peremptorily  to  bring  down  his  guns  immediately  to  the 
base  of  the  hiU  fort    They  both  obeyed.    Oiriatie  had  only 
advanced  about  ten  paces  when  he  was  bcooght  up  in  the  dark 
by  a  line  of  Russians.    He  challenged  them,  not  suspecting  who 
they  were,  and  their  answer  was  a  huzza,  a  volley  of  mnsketry,  and 
a  charge  of  the  bayonet.    His  men  instantly  dispersed,  and  ran  in 
confusion  around  the  little  tuppak     At  this  time,  eleven  out  of 
thirteen  guns  had  (as  Lindsay  had  repraiented  in  the  b^mning 
of  the  night)  fallen  into  the  ditch  and  holes,  so  that  th^  easily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bussiaas.    All  now  became  confusion 
and  slaughter,  those  above  firing  on  their  fellow-soldiers  below, 
and  the  enemy  bayonetmg  them  hke  sheep,  for  no  resistance  was 
made.    At  this  time  the  roo&  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill  took 
fire,  and  burned  to  death  about  three  hundsed  men,  with  horses 
and  mules  and  a  camel  that  were  crowded  in  there.    Every  one 
now  escaped  as  well  as  he  could. 

We  were  sdU  more  completely  surprised  at  night  than  we  were 
in  the  day.  When  the  volley  was  first  fixed,  one  part  of  the  line 
of  Russians  was  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  Persians,  and  in 
the  intermediate  space  I  was  on  horseback,  alowly  advaacing  to 
them.  Their  powder  showed  aae  the  ground  over  which  to 
gallop,  and  the  extent  of  thar  line,  so  that  I  aooii  got  ronnd  thdr 
right  into  the  rear  of  their  line,  and  having  escaped  this  danger, 
I  incurred  no  other.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  was  happy 
to  see  lindsay  safe,  bat  no  one  could  give  any  aoonmt  of 
Christie. 


^  TUb  afiair  took  place  on  the  mnnniiig  of  the  let  of  Nov€aibe]:^ 

^  and  ai  booa  on  the  2ndf  finding  all  the  Europeans  safe  except 

^  ChnatKB,  of  whom  I  could  hear  nothing,  I  got  the  Fiince'fl  per- 

j0  nuflSKMi  to  jretom  to  the  eoene  of  our  TnirfortiuiPS  (12  foienkhfi], 

^  and  enter  the  Russian  oRnp,  with  the  hope  that  I  might  be  of  vae 

1^  to  him  if  he  was  wounded,  and  to  .ascertain  his  &1ie.    The  axemy 

^  had  nercanBBed  the  ziTer  bdhre  I  reached  it;  but  I  soon  found  the 

jl^  body  of  our  dear  imd  gallant  friend  ChriBtie,  shockingly  mangled 

^  by  ithe  barbariana.    Ihey  had  taken  off  all  his  dothes,  and  I 

^  buried  him  in  the  field  of  batde,  amidst  the  alain  and  the  groans 

of  ihe  wounded,  who  were  still  languiahing  on  every  eidfi.  Srom 
prisoneiB  of  ours  who  made  iheir  escape  I  found  that  he  Jbad 
received  a  ball  thro»agh  his  neck  in  the  daxk^  and  being  £unt  with 
loss  of  bloody  remained  sitting  om  the  ground.  AfW  daylight  it 
was  rqnrted  to  the  &4unan  villnn  who  commanded  that  an 
English  officer  was  woimded  at  a  little  distance*  He  looked  at 
him  with  a  gUsa,  and  immediately  ordered  two  men  to  go  jand 
put  him  to  death.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enttmerate  his  wounds,  of 
which  he  had  five  dreadful  ones,  &ur  of  them  with  the  sabre.  He 
insisted  xm  taking  the  sword  you  gave  me  at  Maragha  on  that  day, 
so  that  I  have  lost  this  with  everything  else. 

From  this  general  account  of  affairs  you  will  be  able  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  The  Russians  were  assured  by  Sir  Gore 
that  no  Englishman  would  fight  against  them,  and  therefore,  on 
finding  them  engaged,  looked  upon  them  as  entitled  to  no  quarter; 
while,  in  truth,  no  men  of  honor,  left  as  they  were,  could  have 
avoided  fighting.  All  has  been  lost  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
Prince  and  his  criminal  minister^  and  for  want  of  a  man  of  sense 
to  command  us.  Lindsay  lias  been  reading  this  letter,  and 
insists  on  my  telling  yon  that  only  nine  guns  out  of  the  thirteen 
were  under  his  command,  and  that  the  two  that  were  saved 
belonged  to  these,  so  that  he  only  lost  seven  altogether.  The 
others  were  imder  Persians.  As  it  is  impossible  to  write  or  even 
to  read  this  over  again,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send 
it  to  Captain  Pasley  for  perusal,  and  perhaps  to  Tukes,  as  they  are 
interested  in  Persian  a&im.  On  the  6th  of  this  month  died,  at 
Ardebile,  Major  Stone,  of  Us  Majesty's  Royal  Artillery;  and 
about  the  same  time.[an  European  .servant  of  Sor  Gore's,  and  a 
sergeant-major  of  artillery^  at  Erivan,  were  earned  off  by  fever. 
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Accounts  reached  us  a  few  days  ago  of  the  death  of  poor  Mr. 
Sheridan,  at  Shiraz.  Mr.  Morier  has  had  a  dangerous  attack  of 
bilious  fever,  and  Sir  Gore  himself  has  been  twice  laid  up  with 
ague  on  lus  way  to  Teheran ;  so  that  you  perceive  the  autumn  has 
not  been  a  healthy  one  to  Europeans  in  Persia. 

When  I  left  the  Embassy,  Sir  Gore  was  determined  in  his  reso- 
lution to  go  home  in  1814,  but  late  occurrences  and  misfortunes 
wiU,  I  think,  make  him  quit  the  country  next  year.  I  know 
that  he  has  applied  for  his  recall,  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  if 
necessary,  and  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  will  quit  us  in 
1813.  May  I  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  you  come  out  his 
successor?  Our  last  accounts  from  Europe  oonsist^of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's defeat  of  Marmont.  About  the  Russians  and  French  we 
have  nothing  particular,  but  reports  are  strong  here  that  the 
Russians  have  been  several  times  defeated,  and  that  Petersburg 
had  been  burned. 

Give  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Malcolm,  who  is,  I  hope,  happy 
in  England.     With  best  wishes  for  the  health  of  the  little  ones, 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

J.  COBHICK. 


(Page  278.) 

SUNG  AT  AN  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  IN  CELEBRATION  OP 
THE  BATTLE  OF  ASSTE,  1818. 

THE  WOKDS  BT  SIB  JOHN  XALCOLX. 

As  Britannia,  elate,  was  triumphantly  viewing 
The  deeds  of  her  sons*  in  the  bright  page  of  Fame, 

And  Memory's  magic  each  joy  was  renewing. 

As  she  paus'd  on  the  glories  of  Wellington's  name,— 

To  far  distant  scenes  her  proud  fancy  had  stray'd, 
Where  her  hero  so  often  victorious  had  been, 

When  sudden  a  Maid,  in  splendor  array'd. 
Like  a*vision  of  rapture  illumined  the  scene: 
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'Twas  the  Genius  of  Asia — fair  land  of  the  Sun — 
"  To  me,**  she ^xclaim'd,  "you  your  Wellington  owe; 

'Neath  my  fostering  clime  his  proud  race  he  begun^ 
Andmatur'd  was  his  fame  by  its  cherishing  glow: 

"  In  the  mom  of  his  life  all  resplendent  he  rose, 
Like  the  sun  which  illumines  my  region's  clear  sky ; 

Dispersed  are  his  foes,  and  victory  throws 
Unperishing  rays  o'er  the  field  of  Assye. 

"  But  think  not,  Britannia  I  thy  children  alone 
Have  my  kingdoms  subdued,  and  my  subjects  laid  low; 

By  my  own  turban'd  sons  the  proud  deed  has  been  done — 
I  myself,"  said  the  Maid,  "  have  inflicted  the  blow, 

"  To  anarchy's  horrors  my  realms  were  a  prey 
When  first  on  my  shores  thou  thy  banners  unfurl'd ; 

I  welcom'd  thy  sway — 'twas  the  mom  of  a  day 

Bringing  freedom  and  knowledge  to  light  .a  dark  world.' 

"  Oh,  Britannia !"  she  said,  as  all  radiant  she  shone. 
Her  countenance  beaming  with  beauty  divine, 

"  O'er  the  hearts  of  my  people  establish  thy  throne ; 
In  one  wreath  let  the  laurel  and  lotus  entwine. 

"  Once  the  Star  of  the  East  shed  its  lustre  afar, 
And  again  o'er  the  earth  shall  its  glories  be  spread, 

While  my  sons  round  thy  car,  the  foremost  in  war, 
Rise  to  fame  by  such  heroes  as  Wellington  led." 


THE  END* 


c.  WBxmro,  veajjvgbx  house,  btbaxd. 


